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Life and Adventures 

of 

Nicholas Nicklcby 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCES ALL THE REST. 

There once lived, in a sequestered part of the county of 
Devonshire, onl Mr, Godfrey Nickleby, a worthy gentle- 
man, who, taking it into his head rather late in lite that he 
must get married, and not being young enough or rich 
enough to aspire to the hand of a lady of fortune, had 
wedded an old dame out of mere attachment, who in her 
turn had taken him for the same reason. Thus two people 
who cannot afford to play cards for money, sometimes sif 
down to a quiet game tor love. 

Some ill-conditioned persons who sneer at the life matri- 
monial may perhaps suggest, in this place, that the ^ood 
couple would be better likened to two principals in a 
sparring match, who, when forHune is low and backers 
scarce, will chivalrously set to, for the mere pleasure of 
the buffeting ; ^nd In one respect, indeed, this comparison 
would hold good : for as the adventurous pair of the fives- 
court will afterwards send round a hat, and trust to the 
bounty of the lookers-on for the means of regaling them- 
selves, so Mr. Godfrey Nickleby and his partner, the 
honeymoon being over, looked wistfully out into the world, 
relying in no inconsiderable degree upon chance for the 
improvement of their means. Mr. Nickleby’s income, at 
the period of his marriage, fluctuated between sixty and 
eighty pounds per annum. 

There are people enough in the world, Heaven knows ! 
and even in London ^ where Mr. Nickleby dwelt in those 
days) but few complaints prevail of the population bring 
scanty. It is extraordinary how long a man may look 
among the crowd without discovering the face of a friend, 
but it is no less true. Mr. Nickleby looked, and looked, 
till his eyes ‘became sore as his heart, but no friend 
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appeared; and when, growings tired of the search, he 
turned his eyes homeward, he saw very little there to 
relieve his weary vision. A painter who has gazed too 
long upon some glaring colour refreshes his dazzled sight 
by looking upon a darker and more sombre tint; but 
everything that met Mr. Nickleby’s gaze wore so black 
and gloomy a hue, that he would have been beyond 
description refreshed by the very reverse of the contrast. 

At length, after five years, when Mrs. Nickleby had 
presented her husband with a couple of sons, and that 
embarrassed gentleman, impressed with the necessity of 
making some provision for his family, was seriously 
revolving in his mind a little commercial speculation of 
insuring his life next quarter-day, and then falling from 
the top of the monument by accident, there came, one 
morning, by the j^eneral post, a black-bordered letter to 
inform him how his uncle, Mr. Ralph Nickleby, was dead, 
and had left him the bulk of his little property, amounting 
in all to five thousand pounds sterling. 

As the deceased liad taken no further notice of his nephew 
in his lifetime than sending to his eldest boy (who had 
been christened after him on desperate speculation) a silver 
spoon in a morocco case, which, as he had not too much 
to eat with it, seemed a kind of satire upon his having been 
born without that useful article of plate in his mouth, Mr. 
Godfrey Nickleby could, ut first, scarcely believe tlie tidings 
thus conveyed to him. On further examination, however, 
they turned out to be strictly correct. Tlie amiable old 
gentleman, it seemed, had intended to leave the whole to 
the Royal Humane Society, and had, indTeed, executed a 
will to that effect; but the institution having been un- 
fortunate enough, a few months before, to save the life of a 
poor relation to whom he paid a weekly allowance of three 
shillings and sixpence, he had, in a fit of very natural 
exasperation, revoked the bequest in a codicil, and left it 
all to Mr. Godfrey Nickleby ; with a special mention of his 
indignation, not only against the society for saving the 
poor relation’s life, but against the poor relation also, for 
allowing himself to be saved# 

With a portion of this property Mr. Godfrey Nickleby 
purchased a small farm, near Dawltsh, in Devonshire, 
whither he retired with his wife and two children, to live 
upon the best interest he could get for the rest of his money 
and the little produce he could raise from his land. The 
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two prospered so well toyetlier that, when he died, some 
hUeen years after this period, and some five afier his wife, 
he was enabled to leave to his eldest son, Ralph, three 
thousand pounds in cash, and to his young:est son, Nicholas, 
one thousand and the farm ; if indeed tiiat can be called a 
farm,* which, exclusive of house and paddock, is about the 
size of Russell Square, ineasurinf^ fioni the street doors of 
the houses. 

These two brothers had been brought up together in a 
school at Exeter ; and, being accusloiit^d to go home once 
a week, had often heard from their mother’s lips, long 
accounts of their father’s sufiorings in his days of poverty, 
arid of their deceased uncle’s importance in his days of 
affluence; which recitals produced a very different im- 
pression on the fwo : for while tlie younger, who was of a 
timid and retiring disposition, gleaned from thence nothing 
but forewarnings to shun the great world and attach him- 
self to the quiet routine of a country life, Ralph, the elder, 
deduced from the often-repeated tale the two great morals, 
that riches are the only true source of happiness and fjower, 
and that it is lawful and just to compass their acquisition 
by all means short of felony. ** And,” reasoned Ralph with 
himself, *'if no good came of my uncle’s money when he 
was alive, a great deal of good came of it after he was 
dead, inasmuch as my father has got it now, and is saving 
it up for me, which is a highly nrirtuous purpose; and, 
going back to the old gentleman, good come of it to 
him, too, for he*had the pleasure of thinking of it all his 
life long, and of being envied and courted by all his family 
besides.” And Ralph always wound up these mental 
soliloquies by arriving at the conclusion, that there was 
nothing like money. 

Not confining himself to theory, or petniitting his 
faculties to rust, even at that early age, in mere abstract 
speculations, this promising lad commenced usurer on a 
limited scale at school, putting out at good interest a small 
capital of slate-pencils and marbles, and gradually extend- 
ing his operations until they aspired to ‘the copper coinage 
of this realm, in which he speculated to considerable 
advantage. Nor did he trouble his borrowers with abstract 
c^culalions of figures, or references to ready-reckoners ; 
his simple rule of interest being all comprised in the ono 
golden sentence, ** twopence for every halfpenny,” which 
greatly simplified the acoounls. and which, as a faiuaiar 
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precept, more easily acquired and retained in the memory 
than any known rule of arithmetic, cannot be too strongly 
recommended to the notice of capitalists, both large and 
small, and more especially of money-brokers and bill- 
discounters. Indeed, to do these gentlemen justice, many 
of them are to this d.'iy in the frequent habit of adopting it, 
with eminent success. 

In like manner did young Ralph Nickleby avoid all those 
minute and intricate calculations of odd days, wdiich 
nobody who has ever worked sums in simple interest can 
fail to have found most embarrassing, by establishing the one 
general rule that all sums of principal and interest should 
be paid on pocket-money day — that is to say, on Saturday ; 
and that whether a loan were contracted on the Monday or 
on the Friday, the amount of interest should be, in both 
cases, the same. Indeed, he argued, and with great show 
of reason, that it ought to be rather more for one day than 
five, inasmuch as the borrower might, in the former case, 
be fairly presumed to be in great extremity, otherwise he 
would not borrow at all w*ith such odds against him. 
This fact IS interesting, as Illustrating the secret connection 
and sympath)» which always exists between great minds. 
Though Master Ralph Nickleby was not at that time aware 
of it, the class of gentlemen before alluded to proceed on 
just the same principle in all their transactions. 

From what we have said of this youn^ gentleman, and 
the natural admiration the reader will immediately con- 
ceive of his character, it may perhaps be inferred that he is 
to be the hero of the work which we shall presently begin. 
To set this point at rest, for once and for ever, we hasten 
to undeceive them, and stride to its commencement. 

On the death of his father, Ralph Nickleby, who had 
been some time before placed a mercantile house in 
London, applied himself passionately to his old pursuit of 
money-getting, in which he speedily became so burled and 
absorbed, that he quite forgot his brother for many years ; 
and if, at times, a recollection of his old playfellow broke 
upon him through the haze in which he lived — for gold 
conjures up a mist about a man more destructive of all his 
old senses and lulling to his feelings than the fumes of 
charcoal — ^it brought along with it a companion thought, 
that if they were intimate he would want to borrow money 
of him. So Mr. Ralph Nickleby shrugged hie sliouldcrs, 
and said things were better as they were. 
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As for Nicholas, he lived a single man on the patrimonial 
estate until he grew tired of living alone, and then he took 
to wife the .daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, with a 
dower of one thousand pounds. This good lady bore him 
two children, a son and a daughter, and when the son was 
about nineteen, and the daughter fourteen, as near as wc 
can guess — impartial records of young ladies* ages being, 
before the passing of the new Act, nowhere preserved in the 
registries of this country — Mr. Nickleby looked about him 
for the means of lepairing his capital, now sadly reduced 
by this increase in his family, and tne expenses of their 
education. 

“ Speculate with it,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Spec — u — late, my dear?” said Mr, Nickleby, as 
though in doubfj» 

** Why not ? *’ asked Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Because, my dear, if we should lose it,” rejoined Mr, 
Nickleby, who was a sloivaiid time^taking speaker — “ if we 
should lose it, we shall no longer be able to live, my dear.” 

“ Fiddle,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ 1 am not altogether sure of that, my dear,” said Mr. 
Nickleby. 

“There’s Nicholas,” 'pursued the lady, “quite a young 
man — it’s time he was in the way of doing something for 
himself ; and Kate, too, poor girl, without a penny in the 
world. Think of your brother 1 , Would h© he what he 
is if lie hadn’t speculated ? ” 

“That’s true,^ replied Mr. Nickleby. “Very good, my 
dear. Yes. 1 will speculate, my dear.” 

Speculation is a round game ; the players see little or 
nothing of their cards at first starting ; gains may be great 
— and so may losses. The run of luck went against Mr, 
Nickleby. A mania prevailed, a bubble burst, four stock- 
brokers took villa reside'hces at Florence, four hundred 
nobodies were ruined, and amon^: them Mr. Nickleby. 

“The veiy house I live in,” sighed the poor gentleman, 
“ may be taken from me to-morrow. Not an article of my 
old furniture but will be sold to strangers ! ” 

This last refiection hurt him so much that he took at once 
to his bed ; apparently resolved to keep that, at all events. 

“ Such things happen every day,” remarked the lawyer. 

“ Cheer up, sir ! ” said the apothecary. 

** You mustn’t let yourself be cast down, sir,” said the 
nurse* 
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“And it is very sinful to rebel against them,” whispered 
llie clcrj^yman. 

“And what no man wiih a family ought to 'do,” added 
the neighbours. 

Mr. Nickleby shook his head, and motioning them all 
out of the room, embraced his Tvife and children; and 
h«iving pressed them by turns to his languidly beating 
heart, sank exhausted on his pillow. They were concerned 
to find that his reason went astray after this ; for he 
babbled for a long rime about the generosity and goodness 
of his brother, and the merry old times when they were at 
school together. This fit of wandering past, he solemnly 
commended them to One who never deserted the widow or 
her fatherless children, and smiling gently on them, turned 
upon his face, and observed, that he thought he could fall 
asleep. 


CHAPTER 11. 

OF MR. RALPH NICKLEBY, AND HIS ESTABLISHMENT, AND 
HIS UNDERTAKINGS— AND OF A GREAT JOINT STOCK 
COMPANY OF VAST NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. Ralph Nicklkby was not, strictly speaking, what you 
would call a merchant, neither was he a banker, nor an 
attorney, nor a special* pleader, nor a notaiy. He was 
certainly not a tradesman, and still less could he lay any 
claim to the title of a professional gentleman ; for it would 
have been impossible to mention any recognised profession 
to which he belonged. Nevertheless, as he lived in a 
spacious house in Golden Square, which, in addition to 
a brass plate upon the street door, had another brass plate, 
two sizes and a half smaller, upon the left-hand door-post, 
surmounting a brass model of an infant's fist gracing a 
fragment of a skewer, and displaying the word “ Office,” it 
was clear that Mr. Ralph Ntckleby did, or pretended to do, 
business of some kind, and the fact, if it required any 
further circumstantial evidence, was abundantly demon- 
strated by the diurnal attendance, between the hours of 
half-past nine and five, of a sallow-faced man in rusty 
brown, who sat upon an uncommonly hard stool in a 
species of butler’s pantiy at the end of the passage, and 
always had a pen behind his ear when he answered the 
bell. . 
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Although a few members of the graver professions live 
about Golden Square, it is not exactly in anybody’s way to 
or fioni anywhete. It is one of the squares that have been ; 
a quarter of the town that has gone down in the world, 
and taken to letting lodgings. Many of its first and 
second floors are let, furnished, to single gentlemen ; and 
it takes boarders besides. It is a great resort of foreigners. 
The dark-complexioned men who wear large rings, and 
heavy watch-guards, and bushy whiskers, and who con- 
gregate under the Opera colonnade, ^nd^ about the box- 
ufliice in the season, between four and five in the afternoon, 
when the orders are given away — all live in Golden Square, 
or within a street of it. Two or three violins and a w ind 
instrument from the Opera band reside within its precincts. 
Its boarding-hodses are musical, and the notes of pianos 
and harps float in the evening time round the head of the 
mournful statue, the guardian genius of a little wilderness 
of shrubs, in the centre of die square. On a summer’s 
night, windows are thrown open, and groups of swarthy, 
mustachioed men are seen by the passer-by lounging at 
the casements, and smoking fearfully. Sounds of gruff 
voices practising vocal music invade the evening’s silence ; 
and the fumes of choice tobacco scent the air. There, 
snuff and cigars, and German pipes and flutes, and violins 
and violoncellos, divide the supremacy between them. It 
is the region of song and smoke. §tieet bands are on 
their mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant gle^shigers 
quaver involuntarily as they raise their voices within its 
boundaries. 

This would not seem a spot very well adapted to the 
transaction of business ; but Mr. Ralph Nickleby had lived 
there, notwithstanding, for many years, and uttered no 
complaint on that score. « He knew nobody round about, 
and nobody knew him, although he enjoyed the reputation 
of being immensely rich. The tradesmen held that he was 
a sort of lawyer, and the other neighbours opined that he 
was a kind of general agent ; both of which guesses were 
as correct and definite as guesses about ouier people’s 
affairs usually are, or need to be. 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby sat in his private oflice one morning, 
ready dressed to walk abroad. He w'ore a bottle-green 
spencer over a blue coat ; a white waistcoat, gray mixture 
pantaloons, and Wellington boots drawn over them. The 
corner of as if 
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insisting^ to show itself, from between his chin and the top 
button of liis spencer, and the garment was not made low 
enough to conceal a long gold watch-chain, composed of 
a series of plain rings, which had its beginning at the 
handle of a gold repeater in Mr. Nickleby’s pocket, and 
its termination in two little keys : one belonging to 
the watch itself, and the other to some patent padlock. 
He wore a sprinkling of powder upon his head, as if to 
make himself look benevolent ; but if tnat were his pur- 
pose, he would perhaps have done better to powder his 
countenance also, for there was something in its very 
wrinkles, and in his cold, restless eye, which seemed to 
tell of cunning that would announce itself in spite of him. 
However this flight be, there he was ; aiid as he was all 
alone, neither the powder, nor the wrinkles, nor the eyes, 
had the smallest effect, good or bad, upon anybody just 
then, and are consequently no business 6f ours just now. 

Mr. Nickleby closed an account-book which lay on his 
desk, and, throwing himself back in his chair, gazed with 
an air of abstraction through the dirty window. Some 
London houses have a melancholy little plot of gx'ound 
behind them, usually fenced in by four high whitewashed 
walls, and frowned upon by stacks of chimneys, in which 
there withers on, from year to year, a crippled tree, that 
makes a show of putting forth a few leaves late in autumn, 
when other trees shed flieirs, and, drooping in the effort, 
lingers on, all crackled and smoke-dried, tjll the following 
season, when it repeats the same process, and perhaps it 
the weather be particularly genial, even tempts some 
rheumatic sparrow to chirrup in its branches. People 
sometimes call these dark yards " gardens *’ ; it is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather that they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegeta- 
tion of the original brickfield. No man thinks of walking 
in this desolate place, or of turning it to any account. A 
few hampers, half a dozen broken bottles, and such like 
rubbish, may be thrown there, when the tenant first moves 
in, but nothing more ; and there they remain till he goes 
away again; the damp straw taking just as long to 
moulder as it thinks proper, and mingling with the scanty 
box, and stunted everbrowns, and broken flower-pots, 
that are scattered mournfully about — a prey to ** blacks’* 
asd dirt. 

It was into a place of this kind that Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
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gazed, as he sat with his hands in his pockets looking out 
at a window. He had fixed his eyes upon a distorted fir» 
tree, planted by some former tenant in a tub that had 
once l^en green, and left there, years before, to rot away 

E iecemeal. There was nothing very inviting in the object, 
ut Mr. Nickleby was wrapped in a brown study, and sat 
contemplating it with far greater attention than, in a more 
conscious mood, he would have deigned to bestow upon 
the rarest exotic. At length, his eyes wandered to a little 
dirty window on the left, through which the face of tho 
clerk was dimly visible, and that worthy chancing to look 
up, he beckoned him to attend. 

in obedience to this summons the clerk got off the high 
stool (to which he had communicated a high polish, by 
countless gettings off and on) and presented himself in Mr. 
Nickleby*s room. He was a tall man of middle age, with 
two goggle eyes, whereof one was a fixture, a rubicund 
nose, a cadaverous face, and a suit of clothes (if the term bo- 
allowable when they suited him not at all) much the worse 
for wear, very much too small, and placed upon such a 
short allowance of buttons, that it was marvellous how 
he contrived to keep them on. 

Was that half-past twelve, Noggs ? ” said Mr. Nickleby, 
in a sharp and grating voice. 

Not more than five-and-twenty minutes by the 

Noggs was going to add public-house clock, but recollecting 
himself, substituted ** regular time.” 

*• My watch liks stopped,” said Mr. Nickleby; “I don’t 
know from what cause.” 

** Not wound up,” said Noggs. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Nic^eby. 

“Overwound, then,” rejoined Noggs. 

“That can’t very well ije,” observed Mr. Nickleby. 

“ Must be,” said Noggs. 

“Well I” said Mr. Nickleby, putting the repeater back 
in his pocket, “ perhaps it is.” 

Noggs gave a peculiar grunt, as was his custom at the 
end of all disputes with his master, to imply that he 
(Noggs) triumphed ; and (as^ he rarely spoke to anybody 
unless somebody spoke to him) fell into a grim silence, 
and rubbed his hands slowly over each other, cracking 
the joints of his fingt^s, and squeezing' them into all 
possible distortions. The Incessant performance of this 
routine on ev'ery occasion, and the communication of a 
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Bred and ngid look to his unaffected eye, so as to make 
it uniform with the other, and to render it impossible 
for anybody to determine where or at what he was looking, 
were two among the numerous peculiarities of Mr. Noggs, 
which struck an inexperienced observer at first sight 

I am going to the London Tavern this morning,*^ said 
Mr. Nicldeby. 

•* Public meeting ? ” inquired Noggs. 

Mr. Nickleby nodded. “I expect a letter from the 
solicitor respecting that mortgage of Ruddle’s. If it 
comes at all, it will be here by the two o’clock delivety. 
1 shall leave the city about that time and walk to Charing 
Cross, on the left-hand side of the way ; if there are any 
letters, come and meet me, and bring them with you.” 

Noggs nodded; and as he nodded there came a ring 
at the office bell. The master looked up from his papers, 
and the clerk calmly remained in a stationaiy position. 

**The bell,” said Noggs, as though in explanation. 
“ At home ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ To anybody ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ To the tax-gatherer ? ” 

** No I let him call again.” 

Noggs gave vent to his usual grunt, as much as to say, 
thought so!” and, ihe ring being repeated, went to 
the door, whence he presently returned, ushering in, by 
the name of Mr. Bonney, a pale gentlenfan, in a violent 
hurry, who, with his hair standing up in great dis- 
order all over his head, and a very narrow white cravat 
tied loosely round his throat, looked as if he bad been 
knocked up in the night and had not dressed himself since. 

“My dear Nickleby,” said the^ gentleman, taking off a 
white hat, which was so full of papers that it would 
scarcely stick upon his head, “there’s not a moment to 
lose ; 1 have a cab at the door. Sir Matthew Pupker takes 
the chair, and three members of Parliament are positively 
coming, I have seen two of them safely out of bed ; and 
the th&d, who was at Crockford’s all night, has just gone 
home to put a clean shirt on, and take a bottle or two 
of soda-water, and will certainly be with us in time to 
address the meeting. He is a little excited by last night, 
but never mind Uiat; he always speaks uie stronger 
for ib" 
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••It seems to promise pretty well,” seld Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, whose deliberate manner was strongly opposed 
to the vivacity of the other man of business. 

“ Pretty well 1 ” echoed Mr. Bonney. “ It’s the finest 
idea that was ever started. * United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company. Capital, five millions, in five hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds each.* Why, the veiy name 
will get the shares up to a premium in ten days.” 

“ And when they are at a premium,” said Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, smirng. * 

“When they are, you know what to do with them as 
well as any man alive, and how to back quietly out at 
the right time,” said Mr. Bonney, slapping the capitalist 
familiarly on the shoulder. “By the bye, what a •very 
remarkable man that clerk of yours is.” 

•‘Yes, poor devil I ” replied Ralph, drawing on his gloves. 
“Though Newman Noggs kept his horses and hounds 
once.” 

“ Aye, aye ? ” said the other carelessly. 

“Yes,” continued Ralph, “and not many years ago, 
cither; but he squandered his money, invested it anyhow, 
borrowed at interest, and, in short, made first a thorough 
fool of himself, and then a beggar. He took to drinking, 
and had a touch of paralysis, and then came here to borrow 
a pound, as in his better days I lia4 — had ” 

“ Had done business with him,” said Mr. Bonney, with 
a meaning look? 

“Just so,” replied Ralph; “I couldn’t lend it, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, of course not.” 

“ But as I wanted a clerk just then, to open the door 
and so forth, I took ]}im out of charity, and he has 
remained with me ever since. He is a little mad, 1 
think,” said Mr. Nickleby, calling up a charitable look, 
“ but he is useful enough, poor creature — useful enough.” 

The kind-hearted gentleman omitted to add that 
Newman Noggs, being utterly destitute, served him for 
rather less than the usual wages of a boy of thirteen ; 
and likewise failed to mention in his hasty chronicle, 
that his eccentric taciturnity rendered him an especially 
valuable person in a place where much bu^ness was done, 
of which it was desirable no mention should be made out 
of doors. Tiie other gentleman was plainly impatient 
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to be {^one, hpwever, and as they hurried into the hackney- 
cabriolet immediately afterwards, perhaps Mr. Ntckleby 
forgfot to mention circumstances so unimportant.^ 

There was a great bustle in Bishopsgate Street Within, 
as they drew up, and (it being a windy day) half a dozen 
men were tacking across the road under a press of paper, 
bearing gigantic announcements that a public meeting 
Would be holden at one o'clock precisely, to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament in 
favour of the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Bakiilg and Punctual Delivery Company, 
capital, hve millions, in five hundred thousand shares of 
ten pounds each ; which sums were duly set forth in fat 
black figures of considerable size. Mr. Bonney elbowed 
his way briskly upstairs, receiving in his» progress many 
low bows from the waiters who stood on the landings to 
show thesway, and, followed by Mr. Nickleby, dived into 
a suite of apartments behind the great public room ; in 
the second of which was a business-looking table, and 
several business-looking people. 

** Hear !” cried a gentleman with a double chin, as Mr, 
Bonney presented himself, “Chair, gentlemen, cliair ! ” 

The new-comers were received with universal approba- 
tion, and Mr. Bonney bustled up to the top of the table, 
took off his hat, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
knocked a hackney-coachman's knock on the table with a 
little hammer ; whereat several gentlemen cried “ Hear 1” 
and nodded slightly to each other, as much as to say what 
spirited conduct that was. Just at this moment, a waiter, 
feverish with agitation, tore into the room, and throw- 
ing the door open with a crash, shouted, “Sir Matthew 
Pimker 1 " 

The committee stood up and clapped their hands for joy ; 
and while they were clapping them, in came Sir MatUiew 
Pupker, attended by two live members of Parliament, one 
Irish and one Scotch, all smiling and bowing, and looking 
so pleasant that it seemed a perfect marvel how any man 
could have the heart to vote against them. Sir Matthew 
Pupker especially, who had a little round head with a 
flaxen wig on the top of it, fell into such a paroxysm of 
bows, that the wig threatened to be jerked off ever]^ instant. 
When these symptoms had in some degree subsided, the 
gentlemen who were on speaking terms with Sir Matthew 
Pupker, or the two other members, crowded round them 
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in three little groups, near one or other of which the 
gentlemen who were not on speaking terms with Sir 
Matthew . Pupker, or the two other members, stood 
lingering, and smiling, and rubbing their hands, in the 
desperate hope of something turning up which might 
bring them into notice. Ail this time Sir Matthew Pupker 
and the two other members were relating to their separate 
circles what the intentions of government were about 
taking up the bill ; with a full account of what the 
government had said in a whisper the^ last time they dined 
with it, and how the government had been observed to 
wink when it said so ; from which premises they were at 
no loss to draw the conclusion, that if the government 
had one object more at heart than another, that one object 
was the welfare^nd advantage of the United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings, and a fair division of the speechifying, the public 
in the large room were eyeing, by turns, tlie empty 
platform, and the ladles in the music gallery. In these 
amusements the greater portion of them had been occupied 
for a couple of hours before, and as the most agreeable 
diversions pall upon the taste on a too protracted enjoy- 
ment of them, the sterner spirits now began to hammer 
the floor with their boot heels, and to express their dis- 
satisfaction by various hoots and cries. These vocal 
exertions, emanhting from the people who had been there 
longest, naturally proceeded from those who were nearest 
to the platform and farthest from the policemen in 
attendance, who having no great mind to fight their way 
through the crowd, but entertaining, nevertheless, a 
praiseworthy desire to «do something to quell the dis- 
turbance, immediately began to drag forth by the coat tails 
and collars all the quiet people near the door ; at the same 
time dealing out various smart and tingling blows with 
their truncheons, after the manner of that ingenious actor, 
Mr. Punch, whose brilliant example, both in the fashion 
of his weapons and their use, this branch of the executive 
occasionally follows. 

Several very exciting skirmishes were in progress when 
a loud shout atti acted the attention even of the belligerents, 
and then there poured on to the platform, from a door at 
the side, a loiig line of gentlemen with )lielr hats off, all 
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looking: behind them, and uttering vociferou$ cheers ; the 
cause whereof was sufficiently explained when Sir Matthew 
Pupker and the two other real members of Parliament 
came to the front, amidst deafening: shouts, and testified 
to each other in dumb motions that they had never seen 
such a glorious sight as that in the whole course of their 
public career. 

At length, and at last, the assembly left off shouting, 
but Sir Matthew Pupker being voted into the chair, they 
underwent a relapse which lasted five minutes. This over, 
Sir Matthew Pupker went on to say what must be his 
feelings on that great occasion, and what must be that 
occasion in the eyes of the world, and wliat must be the 
intelligence of his fellow-countrymen before him, and what 
must be the wealth and respectability of* his honourable 
friends behind him, and lastly, what must be the importance 
to the \yealth, the happiness, the comfort, the liberty, the 
very existence of a free and great people, of such an 
institution as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company ! 

Mr. Bonney then presented himself to move the first 
resolution ; and having run his right hand through his 
hair, and planted his left in an easy manner in his ribs, he 
consigned^ his hat to the care of the gentleman with the 
double chin (who acted as a species of bottle-holder to 
the orators generally), and said he would read to them 
the first resolution — '*That this meeting views with alarm 
and apprehension the existing state of the muffin trade 
in this metropolis and its neighbourhood ; that it considers 
the muffin boys, as at present constituted, wholly un- 
deserving the confidence of the public ; and that it deems 
the whole muffin system alike prejudicial to the health 
and morals of the people, and,, subversive of the best 
interests of a great commercial and mercantile community.” 
The honourable gentleman made a speech which drew 
tears from the eyes of the ladies, and awakened the liveliest 
emotions in every individual present. He had visited the 
houses of the poor in the various districts of London, and 
had found them destitute of the slightest vestige of a 
muffin, which there appeared too much reason to believe 
some of these indigent persons did not taste from year’s 
end to year's end. Ha had found that among nuiffin 
sellers there existed drunkenness, debauchety, and pro- 
fligac]r« which he attributed to the debasing nature of tlieir 
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employment as at present exercised ; he had found the 
same vices among the poorer class of people who ought 
to be mufiin consumers; and this he attributed to the 
despair engendered by their being placed beyond the re|.ch 
of that nutritious article, which drove them to seek a 
false stimulant in intoxicating liquors. He would under* 
take to prove before a committee of the House of Commons, 
that there existed a combination to keep up the price of 
muffins, and to give the bellmen a monopoly ; he would 
prove it by bellmen at the bar of that House; and he 
would also prove, that these men corresponded with each 
other by secret words and signs, as “ Snooks,” “ Walker,” 
“Ferguson,” “Is Murphy right?” and many others. 
It was this melancholy state of things that the company 
proposed to corAsct; firstly, by prohibiting, under heavy 
penalties, all private muffin trading of every description : 
and secondly, l?y themselves supplying the public genemlly, 
and the poor at their own homes, with muffins of first 
quality at reduced prices. It was with this object that a 
bill had been introduced into Parliament by their patriotic 
chairman, Sir Matthew Pupker ; it was this bill that they 
had met to support ; it was the supporters of this bill who 
would confer undying brightness and^ splendour upon 
England, under the name of the United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company; he would add, with a capital of five 
millions, in five hundred thousand shares of ten pounds 
each, * 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby seconded the resolution, and another 
gentleman having moved that it be amended by the 
insertion of the words “and crumpet” after the word 
* ‘ muffin,” whenever it occurred, it was carried triumphantly. 
Only one man in the crowd cried “No!” and he was 
promptly taken into custoay, and straightway borne off. 

The second resolution, which recognised the expediency 
of immediately abolishing “all muffin (or crumpet) sellers, 
all traders in muffins (or crumpets) of whatsoever descrip* 
tion, whether male or female, boys or men, ringing hand* 
bells or otherwise,” was moved by a grievous gentleman 
of semi-clerical appearance, who went at once into such 
deep pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker clean 
out of the course in no time. You mi^ht nave heard a 
pin fall — a pin ! a feather<-as he described the cruelties 
infiicted on miiffin boys by their masters, which he very 
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wisely urgfed were in themselves a sufHclent reason for the 
establishment of that inestimable company. It seemed 
that the unhappy youths were nightly turned out into the 
wet streets at the most inclement periods of the year, to 
wander about, in darkness and rain — or it might be, hail 
or snow— for hours together, without shelter, food, or 
warmth ; and let the public never forget upon the latter 
point, that while the muffins were provided with warm 
clothing and blankets, the boys were wholly unprovided 
for, and left to thqir own miserable resources. (Shame 1) 
The honourable gentleman related one case of a muffin 
boy, who, having been exposed to this inhuman and 
barbarous system for no less than five years, at length 
fell a victim to a cold in the head, beneath which he 
gradually sank until hs fell into a 'perspiration and 
recovered ; this he could vouch for on his own authority, 
but he had heard (and he had no reason to doubt the 
fact) of a still more heart-rending and appalling circum« 
stance. He had heard of the case of an orphan muffin 
boy, who, having been run over by a hackney-carriage, 
had been removed to the hospital, had undergone the 
amputation of Ins leg below the knee, and was now 
actually pursuing his occupation on crutches. Fountain 
of^stice, were these things to last ! 

This was the department of the subject that took the 
meeting, and this was rtie style of speaking to enlist their 
sympathies. The men shouted ; the ladies wept into their 
pocket-handkerchiefs till the^ were moist,* and waved them 
till they were dry ; the excitement was tremendous ; and 
Mr. Nickleby whispered his friend that the shares were 
thenceforth at a premium of five-and-twenly per cent. 

The resolution was, of course, carried with loud acclama- 
tions, every man holding up bot}i hands in favour of it, as 
he would in his enthusiasm have held up both le^s also, 
if he could have conveniently accomplished it This done, 
the draft of the proposed petition was read at length ; and 
the petition said, as all petitions do say, that the petitioners 
were very humble, and the petitioned very honourable, and 
the object very virtuous ; therefore (said the petition) the 
bill ought to be passed into a law at once, to the everlasting 
honour and glory of that most honourable and glorious 
Commons of England in Parliament assembled. 

Then the gentleman who had been at Crockford’s all 
night, and who looked something the worse about the 
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eyes in consequence, came forward to tell his fellow- 
countrymen what a speech he meant to make in favour of 
that petitio'n whenever it should be presented, and how 
desperately he meant to taunt the Parliament if they rejected 
the bill ; and to inform them also, that he regretted his 
honourable friends had not inserted a clause rendering the 
purchase of muffins and crumpets compulsory upon all 
classes of the community, which he — opposing all half 
measures, and preferring to the extreme animal— pledged 
himself to propose and diinde upon id committee. After 
announcing this determination, the honourable gentleman 
grew jocular; and as patent boots, lemon-coloured kid 
gloves and a fur coat collar assist jokes materially, there was 
immense laugh tef and much cheering, and moreover such 
a brilliant display of ladies* pocket-handkerchiefs, as threw 
the grievous gentleman quite into the shade. 

And when the petition had been read and was about to 
be adopted, there came forward the Irish member (who was 
a young gentleman of ardent temperament), with such a 
speech as only an Irish member can make, breathing the 
true soul and spirit of poetry, and poured fbrth with such 
fervour that it made one warm to look at him ; in the 
course whereof, he told them how he would demand the 
extension of that great boon to his native country ; how 
he would claim for her equal rights in the muffin laws as 
in all other laws ; and how he yet hoped to see the day when 
crumpets should he toasted in her lowly cabins, and muffin 
bells should ring in her rich green valleys. And after him 
came the Scotch member, with various pleasant allusions 
to the probable amount of profits, which increased the good- 
humour that the poetry had awakened ; and all the 
speeches put together did exactly what they were intended 
to do, and established in the hearers* minds that there was 
no speculation so promising, or at the same time so praise- 
worthy, as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company. 

So the petition in favour of the bill was agreed upon, and 
the meeting adjourned with acclamations, and Mr. Nickleby 
and the other directors went to the office to lunch, as they 
did every day at half-past one o*clock ; and to remunerate 
themselves for which trouble (as the company was yet in 
its infancy) they only charged three guineas each man for 
every sucli attendance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. RALPH mCKLBBY RECEIVES SAD TIDINGS OF HIS 

BRarHER, Bur beaks up nobly against the intelli- 
gence COMMUNICATED TO HIM — THE READER IS INFORMED 
HOW HE LIKED NICHOLAS, WHO IS HEREIN INTRODUCED, 
AND HOW KINDLY HE PROPOSED TO MAKE HIS FORTUNE 
AT ONCE. 

♦ 

Having rendered hts zealous assistance towards despatching 
the lunch, with all that promptitude and energy which are 
amongst the most important qualities that men of business 
can possess, Mr. Ralph Nickleby took a qprdial farewell of 
his fellow-speculators, and bent his steps westward in 
unwonted good-humour. As he passed St. Paul’s he 
stepped aside into a doorway to set his watch, and with his 
hand on the key and his eye on the cathedral dial, was 
intent upon so doing, when a man suddenly stopped before 
him. It was Newman Noggs. 

**Ahl Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, looking up as he 
pursued his occupation. ** The letter about the mortgage 
has come, has it ? I thought it would.” 

Wrong,” replied Newman. 

** What I and nobody called respecting it ? ” inquired Mr. 
Nickleby, pausing. Noggs shook his head. 

What has come, then ? ” inquired Mr. .Nickleby. 

“I have,” said Newman. 

“ What else ? ” demanded the master sternly. 

“This,” said Newman, drawing a scaled letter slowly 
from his pocket. “ Postmark, Strand, black wax, black 
border, woman’s hand, C. N. in the corner.” 

“ Black wax ? ” said Mr. Nicklfeby, glancing at the letter. 
“ 1 know something of that hand, too. Newman, 1 shouldn’t 
be surprised if my brother were dead.” 

“ I don’t think you would,” said Newman quietly. 

“Why not, sir?” demanded Mr. Nickleby. 

“You never are surprised,” replied Newman, “ that’s all.” 

Mr, Nickleby snatched the letter from his assistant, and 
fixing a cold look upon him, opened, read it, put it in his 
pocket, and having now hit the time to a second, began 
winding up his watch. 

“ It is as 1 expected, Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, while 
he was thus engaged, ' “ He is dead. Dear me I Well, 
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that’s a sudden thing*. I shouldn’t have thought it» realty.” 
With these touching expressions of sorrow, Mr. Nickleby 
replaced bis watch in his fob, and fitting on his gloves to 
a nicety, turned upon his way, and walked slowly westward 
with his hands behind him. 

“Children alive? ” inquired Noggs, stepping up to him. 

“Why, that’s the very thing,” replied Mr. Nickleby, as 
though "his thoughts were about them at that moment 
“They arc both alive.” 

“ Both?” repeated Newman Noggs^ in a low voice. 

“And the widow, too,” added Mr. Nickleby, “and all 
three in London, confound them ! all three here", Newman.” 

Newman fell a little behind his master, and his face \\as 
curiously twisted as by a spasm ; but whether of paralysis, 
or grief, or inward laughter, nobody but himself could 
possibly explain. The expression of a man’s face is com- 
monly a help to his thoughts, or glossary on his speech ; 
but the countenance of Newman Noggs, in his ordinarv 
moods, was a problem which no stretch of ingenuity could 
solve. 

“ Go home 1” said Mr. Nickleby, after they had walked 
a f^‘\v paces, looking round at the clerk as if he were his 
dog. The words were scarcely uttered when Newman 
daited across the road, slunk among the crowd, and 
disappeared in an instant. 

“Reasonable, certainly!” muttered Mr, Nickleby to 
himself, as he walked on, “very reasonable! My brother 
never did anything for me, and I never expected it ; the 
breath is no sooner out of his body than 1 am to be looked 
to as the support of a great, hearty woman, and a grown 
boy and girl. What are they to me I I never saw them.” 

Full of these and many other reflections of similar kind, 
ivir. Nickleby made the best of his way to the Strand, and, 
referring to his letter as if to ascertain the number of the 
house he wanted, stopped at a private door about half-way 
down that crowded tlioroughfare. 

A miniature-painter lived there, for there was a large 
gilt frame screwed upon the street door, in which were 
displayed, upon a black velvet ground, two portraits of 
naval dress coats with faces looking out of them, and 
telescopes attached ; one of a young gentleman in a ver^ 
vermilion uniform, flourishing a sabre ; and one of a 
literary character with a high forehead, a pen and ink, six 
books, and a curtain. There was, moreover, a touching 
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representation of a youn^ lady reading a manuscript in an 
unfathomable forest, and a charming whole length of a 
large-headed little boy, sitting on a stool with his legs 
fore-shortened to the size of salt-spoons. Besides these 
works of art, there were a great many heads of old ladies 
and gentlemen smirking at each other out of blue and 
brown skies, and an elegantly written card of terms with 
an embossed border. 

Mr. Nickleby glanced at these frivolities with great 
contempt, and gave^a double knock, which, having been 
thrice repeated, was answered by a servant girl with an 
uncommonly dirty face. 

“Is Mrs. Nicldeby at home, girl?** demanded Ralph 
sharply. 

“ Her name ain’t Nickleby,” said the girt ; “La Creevy, 
you mean.’* 

Mr. Nickleby looked very indignant at the handmaid on 
being thus corrected, and demanded with much asperity 
what she meant ; which she was about to state, when a 
female voice, proceeding from a perpendicular staircase at 
the end of the passage, inquired who was wanted. 

“ Mrs. Nickleby,” said Ralph. 

“ It’s the second floor, Hannah,” said the same voice ; 
“what a stupid thing you are! Is the second floor at 
home ? ” 

“ Somebody went out ‘just now, but I think it was the 
attic, which had been a-cleaning of himself,** replied the 
girl. 

“You had better see,” said the invisible female. “ Show 
the gentleman where the bell is, and tell him he mustn’t 
knock double knocks for the second floor; I can't allow 
a knock except when the bell’s broke, and then it must be 
two single ones.” 

“Here,” said Ralph, walking in without more parley, 
“ I beg you pardon ; is that Mrs. La what’s-her-name ? ” 

“Creevy — La Creevy,” said the voice, as a yellow head- 
dress bobbed over the banisters. 

“ ril speak to you a moment, ma’am, with your leave,” 
said Ralph. 

The voice replied that the gentleman was to walk up; 
but he had walked up before it spoke, and stepping into 
the first floor, was received by the wearer of the yellow 
head-dress, who had a gown to correspond, and was of 
much the same colour herself. Miss La Creevy was a 
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mincing young lady of fifty, anc^ Miss La Crccvy’s apart- 
ment was the gilt frame downstairs on a large scale, and 
something dirtier. 

** Hem 1 ” said Miss La Creevy, coughing delicately 
behind her black silk mitten. miniature, I presume. 
A very strongly marked countenance for the purpose, sir. 
Have you ever sat before ? ” 

^'You mistake my purpose, I see, ma’am,” replied Mr. 
Nickleby, in his usual blunt fashion. '* I have no money 
to throw away on miniatures, ma’am,* and nobody to give 
one to (thank God) if 1 had. Seeing you on the* stairs, 1 
wanted to ask a question of you about some lodgers here.” 

Miss La Creevy coughed once more — this cough was to 
conceal her disappointment — ^and said, *‘Oh, indeed 1 ” 

** 1 infer from what you said to your servant, that the 
fiooi above belongs to you, ma’am ? ” said Mr. Nickleby, 

Yes, it did, Miss La Creevy replied. The upper part of 
the house belonged to her, and as she had no necessity for 
the second-fioor rooms just then, she was in the habit of 
letting them. Indeed, there was a lady from the country 
and her two children in them at that present speaking. 

“ A widow, ma’am ? ” said Ralph, 

*' Yes, she is a widow,” replied the lady. 

“ A poor widow, ma’am,” said Ralph, with a powerful 
emphasis on that adjective which conveys so much. 

“Well, 1 am afraid she is poor,” rejoined Miss La 
Creevy. 

“ 1 happen to know that she is, ma’am,” said Ralph. 
“ Now what business has a poor widow in such a house as 
this, ma’am ? ” 

“Very true,” replied Miss La Creevy, not at all dis- 
pleased with this implied compliment to the apartments. 
“ Exceedingly true.” 

“ 1 know her circumstances intimately, ma’am,” said 
Ralph; “in fact, 1 am a relation of the family; and 1 
bliould recommend you not to keep them here, ma’am.” 

“ 1 should hope, if there was any incompatibility to meet 
the pecuniary obligations,” said Miss La Creevy, w*ith 
another cough, “ that the lady’s family would ” 

“ No, they wouldn’t, ma’am,” interrupted Ralph hastily. 
** Don’t think it.” 

“ If I am to understand that,” said Mis» La Creevy, 
“the case wearfi a very different .appearance.” 

“You may understand it then, maam,” said Ralph, 
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*'and make your arrangements accordingly. 1 am the 
family, ma’am — at least, 1 believe 1 am the only relation 
they have, and I think it right that you should know I 
can’t support them in their extravagances, flow long have 
they taken these lodgings for ? ” 

**Only from week to week,” replied Miss La Creevy. 

Mrs. Nickleby paid the first week in advance.” 

** Then you had better get them out at the end of It,” said 
Ralph. ** They can’t do better than go back to the country, 
ma’am ; they are imeverybody’s way here.” 

‘'Certainly,” said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands, 
" if Mrs. Nickleby took the apartments without the means 
of p^ing for them, it was very unbecoming a lady.” 

“Of course it was, ma’am,” said Ralph. 

“And naturally,” continued Miss La Creevy, “ I, who am 
al present — hem — an unprotected female, cannot afford to 
lose by the apartments.” 

“ Of course you can’t, ma’am,” replied Ralph. 

“Though at the same time,” added Miss La Creevy, 
who was plainly wavering between her good-nature and 
her interest, “ 1 Iiave nothing whatever to say against 
the lady, who is extremely pleasant and affable, though, 
poor thing, she seems terribly low in her spirits; nor 
against the young people either, for nicer, or better- 
behaved young people cannot be.” 

“ Very well, ma’am,*’ said Ralph, turning to the door, 
for these encomiums on poverty irritated him ; “I have 
done my duly, and perhaps more than 1 6ught ; of course, 
nobody will thank me for saying what 1 have.” 

“ I am sure / am very much obliged to you at least, sir,” 
said Miss La Creevy, in a gracious manner. “ Would 
you do me the favour to look at a few specimens of my 
poi trait painting ? ” . 

“You’re very good, ma’am,” said Mr. Nickleby, making 
off with great speed; “but as 1 have a visit to pay up- 
stairs, and my time is precious, 1 really can’t.” 

“At any other time when you are passing, I shall be 
most happy,” said Miss La Creevy. “ Perhaps you will 
have the kindness to take • a card of terms with you ? 
Thank you — good-morning ! ” 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said Ralph, shutting the door 
abruptly after him to prevent any further conversation. 
“Now for my sister-in-law. Bah ! ” 

Climbing up another perpendicular ilight» composed 
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with great mechanical ingenuity of nothing but corner 
stairs, Mr, Ralph Nickleby stopped to take breath on the 
landing, when he was overtaken by the Imtidmaid, whom 
the politeness of M«ss La Creevy had despatched to 
announce him, and who had apparently been making a 
variety of unsuccessful attempts since their last interview 
to wipe her dirty face clean upon an apron much dirtier. 

What name ? ” said the girl. 

“ Nickleby,” replied Ralphs 

“Oh I Mrs. Nickleby,” said the glrl,^ thro wing open the 
door, “ here’s Mr. Nickleby.” 

A lady in deep mourning rose as Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
entered, but appeared incapable of advancing to meet him, 
and leaned upon the arm of a slight but very beautiful girl 
of about seventeen, who had been sitting by her. A 
youth, who appeared a year or two older, stepped forw*ard 
and saluted Ralph as his uncle. 

“ Oh,” growled Ralph, with an ill-favoured frown, “you 
are Nicholas, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ That is my name, sir,” replied the youth. 

“Put my hat down,” said Ralph imperiously. “Well, 
ma’am, how do you do? You must bear up against 
sorrow, ma’am ; I always do.” 

“Mine was no common loss I” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
applying her handkerchief to her eyes* 

“It was no ttwcommon loss, ma.’am,” returned Ralph, 
as he coolly unbuttoned his spencer. “ Husbands die 
every day, ma’ain^ and wives, too.” 

“And brothers also, sir,” said Nicholas, with a glance 
of indignation. 

“Yes, sir, and puppies and pug-dogs likewise,” replied 
his uncle, taking a chair. “You didn’t mention in your 
letter what my bf Other’s complaint was, ma’am. ’* 

“ The doctors could attribute it to no particular disease,” 
said Mrs, Nickleby, shedding tears. “ We have too much 
reason to fear that he died of a broken heart.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Ralph, “ there’s no such thing. I can 
understand a man’s dying of a broken neck, Or suffering 
from a broken arm, or a broken head, dr a broken leg, or 
a broken nose ; but a broken heart I — nonsense, it’s the 
cant of the day. If a man can’t pay his debts, he dies of 
a broken heart, and his widow’s a martyr.” 

“ Some people, 1 believe, have no hearts to break/* 
observed Nicholas quietly* 
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** How old is this boy, for God^s sake ? ” inquired Ralph, 
wheeliiigf back his chair, and surveying his nephew from 
head to foot with intense scorn. 

“ Nicholas is very nearly nineteen,** replied the widow. 

“Nineteen, eh 1 ** said Ralph. “And what do you mean 
to do for your bread, sir ? ** 

“Not to live upon my mother,” replied Nicholas, his 
h( art swelling as he spoke. 

“You'd have little enough to live upon if you did,** 
retorted the uncle, eyeing him contemptuously. 

“Whatever it be,” said Nicholas, flashed with anger, 
“ I shall not look to you to make it more.'* 

“ Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself,** remonstrated 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Dear Nicholas, pray,” urged the yourg lady. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,’* said Ralph. “ Upon my word ! 
Fine beginnings, Mrs. Nickleby — fine beginnings ! ** 

Mrs. Nickleby made no other reply than entreating 
Nicholas by a gesture to keep silent ; and the uncle and 
nephew looked at each other for some seconds without 
speaking. The face of the old man was stern, hard- 
featured, and forbidding ; that of the young one, open, 
handsome, and ingenuous. The old man’s eye was keen 
with the twinklings of avarice and cunning; the young 
man’s, bright with the light of intelligence and spirit. 
Ilis figure was somewhat slight, but manly and well- 
formed ; and apart from all the grace of youth and come- 
liness, there was an emanation from the warm young 
heart in his look and bearing which kept the old man 
down. 

However striking such a contrast as this may be to 
lookers-on, none ever feel it with half the keenness or 
acuteness of perfection with which it strikes to the very 
soul of him whose inferiority it marks. It galled Ralph 
to the heart’s core, and he hated Nicholas from tliat 
hour. 

The mutual inspection was at length brought to a close 
by Ralph withdrawing his eyes, with a great show of 
disdain, and calling Nicholas “a boy.” This word is 
much used as a term of reproach by elderly gentlemen 
towards their juniors : probably with the view of deluding 
society into the belief that if tliey could be young again, 
they wouldn’t on any account. 

** Well, ma’am,” said Ralph impatiently^ “ the creditors 
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have administered, you tell me, and there’s nothing left 
lor you ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ And you spent what little money you had in coming 
all the way to London to see what I could do lor you ? ” 
pursued Ralph. 

I hoped,” faltered Mrs. Nickleby, “that you might 
have an opportunity of doing something for your brother’s 
children. It was his dying wdsh that 1 should appeal to 
you in their behalf.” ^ , 

“I don’t kno>^ how it is, ’ muttered Ralph, walking up 
and down the room, “ but whenever a man dies without 
any propet ty of his own, he always seems to think he has 
a 1 ight to dispose of other people’s. What is your daughter 
lit tor, ma’am ? ” • 

“Kate has been well educated,” sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ Tell your uncle, my dear, how far you went in French 
and extras.” 

The poor girl was about to niuimur something, when 
h» r uncle stopped her, very unceremoniously. 

“We must try and get you apprenticed at some 
boarding-school,” said Ralph. “You have not been 
brought up too delicately for that, 1 hope ? ” 

“No, indeed, uncle,” replied the w^eeping girl. 
will tiy to do anything that will gain me a home and 
bread.” • 

“Well, well,” said Ralph, a little softened, either by 
his niece’s beauty* or her distress (stretch a point and say 
the latter). “You must try it, and if the life is too hard, 
perhaps dressmaking or tambour-work will come lighter. 
Have j^ou ever done anything, sir ? ” (turning to his 
nephew). 

“ No,” replied Nicholas bluntly. 

“No, 1 thought not!” said Ralph. “This is the way 
my brother brought up his children, ma’am.” 

“Nicholas has not long completed such education as 
his poor father could give him,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, 
“and he was tliinking of 

“Of making something of him some day,” said Ralph. 
“ The old story ; always thinking, and never doing. If 
my brother had been a man of activity and prudence, he 
might have left you a rich woman, ma’am : and if he had 
turned his son into the world, as my father turned me, 
when I wasn’t as old as tliat boy by a year and a half, 

3 
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me. Let us try our fortune with Mr. Squecrs at once; 
he can but refuse,” 

**He won’t do that,” said Ralph. “He wPl be glad 
to have you dn my recommendation. Make yourself of 
use to him, and 3'ou’ll rise to be a partner in the establish- 
ment in no time. Bless me, only think ! if he were to 
die, why-, your fortune’s made at once.” 

“ To be sure, I see it all,” said poor Nicholas, delighted 
with a thousand visionary ideas, that liis good spirits and 
inexperience were conjuring up before him. “Or suppose 
that some young nobleman who is being educated at the 
Hall were to take a fancy to me, and get his father to 
appoint me his travelling tutor when he left, and when 
we came back from the Continent procured me some 
handsome appointment. Eh, uncle?” 

“Ah, to be sure ! ” sneered Ralph. 

“And who knows, but when he came to see me when 
I was settled (as he would, of course), he might fall in 
love with Kate, who would be keeping my house, and — 
and — marry her ; eh, uncle ? Who knows ? ” 

“Who, indeed I ” snarled Ralph. 

“How happy we should be I” cried Nicholas, with 
enthusiasm. “The pain of parting is nothing to the joy 
of meeting again. Kate will be a beautiful woman, and 
I so proud to hear them say so, and mother so happy to 
be with us once again,* and all these sad times forgotten, 

and The picture was too bright a one to bear, 

and Nicholas, fairly overpowered by it, smiled faintly, 
and burst into tears. 

This simple famil}% born and bred in retirement, and 
wholly unacquainted with what is called the world — a 
conventional phrase which, being interpreted, often 
signifieth all the rascals in it-*— mingled their tears to- 
gether at the thought of their first separation ; and, this 
first gush of feeling over, were proceeding to dilate, with 
all the buoyancy of untried hope, on the bright prospects 
before them, when Mr. Ralph Nickleby suggested that, 
if they lost time* some more fortunate candidate might 
deprive Nicholas of the stepping-stone to fortune which 
the advertisement pointed out, and so undermine all their 
air-built castles. This timely reminder effectuallv stopped 
the conversation, and Nicholas, having carefully copied 
the address of Mr. Slqueers, the uncle and nephew issiK'd 
forth together in quest of that accomplished gentleman ; 
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Nicholas firmly persuading himself tliat lie had done his 
relative great injustice in msliking him at first sight ; and 
Ml is. Nickfeby being at some pains to inform her daughter 
that she was sure he was a much more kindly-disposed 
person than he seemed ; which, Miss Nickleby dutifully 
remarked, he might very easily be. 

To tell the truth, the good lad>*s opinion had been not 
a little influenced by her brother-in-law’s appeal to her 
better understanding, and his implied compliment to her 
high deserts ; and although she had dearly loved her 
husband, and still doted on her children, he had struck 
so successfully on one of those little jarring chords in 
the human heart (Ralph was well acquainted with its 
worst weaknesses, though he knew nothing of its best), 
that she had already begun seriously to consider herselt 
the amiable and suffering victim of her late husband’s 
imprudence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

NICHOLAS AND UTS UNCLE (TO SECURE THE FORTUNE 
WITHOUT I.OSS OF TIME) WAIT I POW MR. WACKFORD 
t.j;)UEERS, THE YORKSHIRE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Snow Hill I What kind of place, can the quiet town’s- 
peoplc who see the words emblazoned, in all the legibility 
of gilt letters and dark shading, on the north-country 
coaches, take Snow Hill to be? All people have some 
undefined and shadowy notion of a place whose name is 
frequently before their eyes, or often in their ears, and 
what a vast number of random ideas there must be 
perpetually floating about, regarding this same Snow 
Hill. The name is such A good one. Snow Hill — Snow 
Hill, too, coupled with a Saracen’s Head ; picturing to 
us, by a double association of ideas, something stem and 
rugged ! A bleak, desolate tract of country, open to 
piercing blasts and fierce wintry storms — a dark, cold, 
gloomy heath, lonely by day, and scarcely to be thought 
of by honest folks at night — a place which solitary 
wayfarers shun, and where desperate robbers congregate 
— this, or something like this, .should be the pievalent 
notion of Snow Hill, in those remote and rustic parts, 
through which the Saracen’s Head, like some grim 
apparition, rushes eacli day and night, with mysterious 
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and ghost-like punctualityi holding its swift and headlong 
course in all weather^, and seeming to bid defiance to the 
ve^ elements themselves. 

The reality is rather different, but by no means to be 
despised, notw'ithstanding. There, at the very core of 
London, in the heart of its business and animation, in 
the midst of a whirl of noise and motion ; stemming, as 
it were, the giant currents of life that flow ceaselessly on 
from different quarters, and meet beneath its walls, stands 
Newgate ; and in that crowded street on which it frowns 
so darkly—- within a few feet of the squalid, tottering 
houses — upon the very spot on which the vendors of soup 
and fish and damaged fruit are now plying their trades 
— scores of human beings, amidst a roar of sounds to 
which even the tumult of a great city is*" as nothing, four, 
six, or eight strong men at a time, have been hurried 
violently and swiftly from the world, when the scene has 
been rendered frightful with exces» of human life ; wdien 
curious eyes have glared from casement and house-top, 
and wall and pillar ; and when, in the mass of while and 
upturned faces, the dying wretch, in hts all-comprehensive 
look of agony, has met not one — not one — that bore the 
impress of pity or compassion. 

Near to the hiil, and by consequence near to Smithfield 
also, and the Compter, and the bustle and noise of the 
city ; and just on that' particular part of Snow Hill where 
omnibus horses going eastward seriously think of falling 
down on purpose, and where horses in hackney-cabriolets 
going westward not unfrequently fall by accident, is the 
coachyard of the Saracen’s Head Inn ; its portal guarded 
by two Saracens’ heads and shoulders, which it was once 
the pride and glory of the choice spirits of this metropolis 
to pull down at night, but which have for some time 
remmned in undisturbed tranquillity ; possibly because 
this species of humour is now confined to St James’s 
parish, where door-knockers are preferred as being more 
portable, an i bell-wires e:»teemed as convenient toothpicks. 
Whether this be the reason or not, there they are, frowning 
upon you from each side of the gateway, Tlie inn itselt, 
garnished with another Saracen’s head, frowns upon you 
from the top of the yard, while from the door of the hind 
boot of all tne red coaches that are standing therein tliere 
glares a small Saracen’s head, with a twin expression to 
the large Saracen’s head below, so that the general 
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Appearance of the pile is decidedly of the Saracenic 
order. 

When you walk up this yard, you will see the bookinf^- 
office on your left, and the tower of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
darting abruptly up into the sky, on your right, and a 
galleiy of bedrooms on both sides. Just before you, you 
will ODserve a long window with the words “ coffee-room ” 
legibly painted above it ; and looking out of that window, 
you would have seen in addition, if you had gone at the 
right time, Mr. Wackford Squeers witn his hands in his 
pockets. 

Mr. Squeers’s appearance was not prepossessing. He 
liad but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in favour 
of two. The eye the had was unquestionably useful, but 
decidedly not ornamental : being of a greenish-gray, and 
in shape resembling the fanlight of a street door. The 
blank side of his face was much wrinkled and puckered 
up, which gave him a very sinister appearance, especially 
when he smiled, at which times his azpression bordered 
closely on the villainous. His hair was very flat and 
shiny save at the ends, where it was brushed stiffly 
up from a low protruding forehead, which assorted uell 
with his harsh voice and coarse manner. He was about 
two or three-and-fifty, and a trifle below the middle size ; 
he wore a white neckerchief with long ends, and a suit 
of scholastic black ; but his coat sleeves being a great deal 
too long, and his trousers a great deal too short, he 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were in 
a perpetual state of astonishment at finding himself so 
respectable, 

Mr. Squeers was standing in a box by one of the 
coffee-room fireplaces, fitted with one such table as is 
usually seen in coffee-rooms, and two of extraordinary 
shapes and dimensions made to suit the angles of the 
partition. In a corner of the seat was a very small deal 
trunk, tied round with a scanty piece of cord ; and on the 
trunk was perched — his lace-up half-boots and corduroy 
trousers dangling in the air — a diminutive boy, with his 
shoulders drawn up to his ears, and his hands planted 
on his knees, who glanced timidly at the schoolmaster 
from time to time, with evident dread and apprehension. 

“ Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from 
the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clock. 
“There will be nobody here to-day.” 
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Much vexed at this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked at the 
little boy to see whether he was doing anything he could 
beat him for. As he happened not to be doing anything 
at all he merely boxed his ears, and told him not to do 
it again. 

“At midsummer,’* muttered Mr. Squeers, resuming his 
complaint, “ I took down ten boys ; ten twenties is two 
hundred pound. 1 go back at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and ha^e got onljr three — three oughts is an 
ought — three twos is six — sixty pound. What’s come of 
all the boys? what’s parents got in their heads? what 
does it all mean ? ” 

Here the little boy on Ihe top of the trunk g ive a violent 
sneeze. » 

“Hollo, sir!” growled the schoolmaster, turning round. 
“What’s that, sir?” 

“ Nothing, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ Nothing, sir ! ” exclaimed Mr, Squeers. 

“Please, sir, I sneezed,” rejoined the boy, tiembling till 
the little trunk shook under him. 

“ Oh, sneezed, did you ? ” retorted Mr. Squeers. “ Then 
what did you say ' nothing’ for, sir ? ” 

In default of a better answer to this question, the Utile 
boy screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his eyes and 
began to cry, wherefore Mr. Squeers knocked him off tlie 
trunk with a blow on one side of his face, and knocked 
him on again with a blow on llie other. 

“Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 
gentleman,” said Mr. Squeers, “and then I’ll give you the 
rest. Will you hold that noise, sir ? ” 

“Ye — ye — yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his 
face very hard with the Beggar’s Petition in printed 
calico. 

“Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeers. “Do you 
hear ? ” - 

As this admonition was accompanied with a threatening 
gesture, and uttered with a savage aspect, the little boy 
rubbed his face harder, as if to keep the tears back, and, 
beyond alternately snilllng and choking, gave no further 
vent to his emotions. 

“ Mr. Squeers,” said the waiter, looking in at this 
jancture, “ here’s a gentleman asliing for you at the 
bar.” 

“ Show the gentleman in, Richard,” replied Mr. Squeers, 
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5n a soft voice. Put your handkerchief in your pockety 
}ou little scoundrel, or 1*11 murder you when the gentleman 
goes. ** 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words in a 
fierce whisper^ when the stranger entered. Affecting not 
to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to be intent upon mend- 
ing a pen, and offering benevolent advice to his youthful 
pupil. 

“ My dear child,” said Mr. Squeers, “ all people Iiave 
their trials. This early trial of yours .that is fit to make 
your little heart burst, and your very eyes come out of 
your head with crying, what is it? Nothing; less than 
nothing. You are leaving your friends, but you will have 
a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. Squeers. 
At the delightful trillage ot Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, 
ill Yorkshire, where youth are boaided, clothed, booked, 
w’ashed, furnished with pocket-money, provided with all 
necessaries ” 

“ It is the gcnllenian,” observed the stranger, stopping 
the schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertisement, 
“Mr. Squeers, I believe, sir?” 

“The same, sir,” said Mr. Squeeis, with an assumption 
of extreme surprise. 

“The gentleman,” said the stranger, “that advertised 
in the Tim&s newspaper?” 

** Momtng Postf Chronicley H Braid, and Advertise^, 
reg.irding the academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the 
delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in 
Yorkshiie,” added Mr. Squeers. “You come on business, 
sir, I see by my young friends. How do you do, my 
little gentleman ? and how do you do, sir ? ” With this 
salutation Mr. Squeers patted the heads of two hollow- 
eyed, small-boned little boys, whom the applicant had 
brought with him, and w^aited for further communications. 

“ 1 am in the oil and colour way. My name is Snawley, 
sir,” said the stranger. 

Squeers inclined his head, as much as to say, “And a 
remarkably pretty name, too.” 

The stranger continued, “ I have been thinking, Mr. 
Squeers, of placing my tw^o boys at your school.” 

“ It is not for me to say, sir,” replied Mr. Squeers, “ but 
I don’t Uiink you could possibly do better.” 

“ Hem ! ” said the other, “ Twenty pounds per 
annewuni, I believe, Mr. Squeers?” 
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“Guineas/’ rejoined the schoolmaster, with a persuasive 
smile. 

“Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,” said Mr. 
Snawley solemnly. 

“1 don’t think it could be done, sir,” replied Squeers, 
as if he had never considered the proposition before. “ Let 
me see. Four fives is twenty, double that, and deduct the 
^well, a pound either way shall not stand betwixt us. 
Vou must recommend me to your connection, sir, and make 
it up that way.” c 

“Tliey are not great eaters,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“ Oh, tliat doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. “ We 
don’t consider the boys’ appetites at our establishment.” 
This was strictly true ; they did not. 

“ Every wholesome luxury, sir, th&t Yorkshire can 
afford,” continued Squeers; “every beautiful moral that 
Mrs. Squeers can instil ; every — in short, every comfort 
of a home that a boy could wish for, will be theirs, 
Mr. Snawley.” 

“ 1 should wish their morals to be particularly attended 
to,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“ I am glad of that, sir,” replied the schoolmaster, 
drawing himself up. “They have come to Uie right shop 
for morals, sir.” 

“ You are a moral man yourself,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“ 1 rather believe 1 am, sir,” replied Squeers. 

“ 1 have the satisfaction to know you are, sir,” said Mr. 
Snawley. “I asked one of your references and he said 
you were pious.” 

“Well, sir, 1 hope 1 am a little in that line,” replied 
Squeers. 

“1 hope 1 am also,” rejoined the other. “Could 1 say 
a frw words with you in the next box ? ” 

“By all means,” rejoined Squeers, with a grin. “My 
clears, will you speak to your new playfellow a minute or 
two? That is one of my boys, sir. Belling, his name 
is— n Taunton boy that, sir.” 

“Is he, indeea?” rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at 
the poor little urchin as if he were some extraordinary 
natural curiosity. 

“He goes down with me to-morrow, sir,” said Squeers. 

That’s his luggage that he is a-sitting upon now. Each 
bov is required to brin^, sir, two suits of clothes, six 
shirts, six pairs of stockings, two nightcaps, two pocket- 
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liandkerchiefs, two pairs of shoes, two hats, and a 
razor.” 

“A razcftrl” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked 
into the next box. “ What for ? ” 

*'To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a slow and 
measured tone. 

There was not much in these three words, but there 
must have been something in the manner in which they 
were said to attract attention ; for the schoolmaster and 
Ins companion looked steadily at eaoii other for a few 
seconds, and then exchanged a very meaning smile. 
Snawley was a sleek, flat-nosed man, clad in sombre 
garments and long black gaiters, and bearing in his 
countenance an expression of much mortifleation and 
sanctity; so that 'his smiling without any obvious reason 
was the more remarkable. 

“Up to what age do you keep boys at your school, 
then ? ” he asked at length. 

“Just as long as their friends make the quarterly 
payments to my agent in town, or until such time as 
they run away,” replied Squeers “ Let us understand 
each other; 1 see we may safely do so. What are these 
boys — natural children r ” 

“No,” rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the 
schoolmaster’s one eye, “ they ain’t.” 

1 thought they might be,” said •Squeers coolly. “We 
have a good many of them ; that boy’s one,” 

“ Him in the next box?” said Snawley, 

Squeers nodded in the aflirmative ; his companion took 
another peep at the little boy on the trunk, and turning 
round again, looked as if he were quite disappointed to 
see him so much like other boys, and said he should 
hardly have thought it. • 

“He is,” cried Squeers. “But about these boys of 
yours ; ^ou wanted to speak to me ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Snawley. “The fact is, I am not their 
father, Mr, Squeers. I am only their father-in-law.” 

“Oh! Is that it?” said the schoolmaster. “That 
explains it at once. 1 was wondering what the devil 
you were going to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha ! ha I 
Oh, 1 Understand now.” 

“You sec I have married the mother,” pursued Snawley ; 
“it’s expensive keeping boys at home, and as she has a 
little money in her own right, I am afraid (women are so 
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very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that she might be led to squander 
it on them, which would be their ruin, you know.” 

“/ see,” returned Squeers, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and waving his hand. 

“And this,” resumed Snawley, “has made me anxious 
to put them to some school a good distance off, where 
there are no holidays — none of those ill-judged comings 
home twice a year that unsettle children’s minds so — and 
where they may rough it a little — 5 *ou comprehend ? ” 

“The payments legular, and no questions asked,” said 
Squeers, nodding his head. 

“That’s U, exactly,” rejoined the other. “Morals 
strictly attended to, though.” 

“ Strictly,” said Squeers. 

“Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose ? ” 
said the father-in-law, hesitating. 

“None, except a circular at Christmas, to say they 
never were so happy, and hope they may never be sent 
for,” rejoined Squeers. 

“Nothing could be better,” said the father-in-law, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Then, as we understand each other,” said Squeers, 
“ will you allow me to ask you whether you consider me 
a highly virtuous, exemplary, and well-conducted man 
in private life; and whether, as a person whose business 
it IS to take charge of youth, you place the strongest 
confidence in ray unimpeachable integrity, liberality, 
religious principles, and ability?” 

“ Certainly 1 do,” replied the father-in-law, reciprocating 
the schoolmaster’s grin. 

“ Perhaps you won’t object to say that, if I make you 
a reference ? ” 

“ Not the least in the world.” * 

“That’s your sort I” said Squeers, taking up a pen; 
“this is doing business, and that’s what I like.” 

Having entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the school- 
master had next to perform the still more agieeable office 
of entering the receipt of the fust quarter’s payment in 
advance, which he had scarcely completed, when another 
voice was heard inquiring for Mr Squeers. 

“Here he is,” replied the schoolmaster; “what is 
it?” 

“ Only a matter of business, sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, 
preisenting himself, closely folloivcd by Nicholas. “There 
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was an advertisement of yours in the papers this 
morning ? ” 

There* was, sir. This way, if you please,** said Squeers, 
who had by this time got back to the box by the fireplace* 
“ Won’t you be seated ? ” 

“Wh}, 1 think I will,” replied Ralph, suiting the 
action to the word, and placing his hat on the^ table 
before him, “This is my nephew, sir, Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby.’* 

“ How do you do, sir ? ’* said Squeer^. 

Nicholas bowed, said he was very well, and seemed very 
much astonished at the outward appearance of the 
proprietor of Dotheboyi^ Hall ; as indeed he was. 

“Perhaps you recollect me?’* said Ralph, looking 
narrow ly at the schoolmaster. 

“You paid me a small account at each of my half- 
yearly visits to town, for some years, 1 think, sir,” 
replied Squeers. 

“ I did,** rejoined Ralph. 

“For the parents of a boy named Dorker, who un- 
foi tunately '* 

“ Unfortu nattily died at Dotheboys Hall,” said Ralph, 
finishing the sentence. 

I remember very well, sir,” rejoined Squeers. “Ah! 
Mrs. Squeers, sir, was as partial to that lad as if he had 
been her own ; the attention, sir, “that was bestowed upon 
that boy in his illness ! Dry toast and warm tea offered 
him every night and morning* when he couldn’t swallow 
anything — a candle in his bedroom on the very night he 
died — the best dictionary sent up for him to lay his head 
upon. 1 don’t regret it, though. It is a pleasant thing 
to reflect that one did one’s duty by him.” 

Ralpli smiled, as if he ^eant anything but smiling, and 
looked round at the strangers present. 

“ These are only some pupils of mine,” said Wackford 
Squeers, pointing to the little boy on the trunk and the 
two little boys on the floor, w'ho had been staring at each 
other without uttering a word, and writhing their bodies 
into most remarkable contortions, according to the 
custom of little boys when they first become acquainted. 
“This gentleman, sir, is a parent who is kind enough to 
compliment me upon (lie course of education adopted at 
Dotheboys Hall, which is situated, sir, at the delightful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, 
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where youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, 
furnished with pocket-money 

'*Yes, we know all about that, sir,*’ interrupted Ralph 
testily, ** It*s in the advertisement.” 

“You are very right, sir; it in the advertisement,” 
replied S(}ueers. 

“And in the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. 
Snawley. “1 feel bound to assure you, sir, and I am proud 
to have this opportunity of assuring you, that I consider 
Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exemplary, 
well-conducted, and—” 

“ 1 make no doubt of it, sir,” interrupted Ralph, checking 
the torrent of recommendation; “no doubt of it at all. 
Suppose we come to business ? ” 

“With all my heart, sir,” rejoined Squeers. ^ “ ‘Nevei 
postpone business,’ is the very first lesson we instil into our 
commercial pupils. Master Belling, my dear, always 
remember that ; do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated Master Belling* 

“He recollects what it is, does he ? ” said Ralph. 

“ Tell the gentleman,” said Squeers. 

“ * Never,’” repeated Master Belling. 

“ Very good,” said Squeers; “go on.” 

“ ‘ Never,’ ” repeated Master Belling again. 

“ Very good indeed,” said Squeers. “Yes.” 

“ P,” suggested Nicholas good-naturedly. 

“Perform — business!” said Master Belling, “Never — 
perform — business 1 ” • 

“Very well, sir,” said Squeers, darting a withering look 
at the culprit. “You and 1 will perform a little business 
on our private account by and by.’’ 

“And just now,” said Ralph, “we had better transact 
our own, perhaps.” * 

“ If you please,” said Squeers. 

resumed Ralph, “it’s brief enough; soon 
broaclied, and 1 hope easily concluded. You have 
advertised lor an able assistant, sir ? ” 

“ Precisely so,” said Squeers. 

‘^And you really want one?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Squeers. 

“ Here he is I ” said Ralph. “ My nephew Nicholas, hot 
from school, with everything he learned there fermenting 
in his head, and nothing feimcnting in his pocket, is just 
tlie man you want.” 
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** I am afraid,” said Squeers, perplexed with such an 
application from a youth of Nicholas’s figure — “ I am afraid 
the young man won’t suit me.” 

“ Yes, he will,” said Ralph ; “ I know better. Don’t be 
cast down, sir ; you will be teaching all the young noblemen 
in Dotheboys Hall in less than a week’s time, unless tliis 
gentleman is more obstinate than 1 take him to be.” 

*'lfear, sir,” said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, 
**that you object to my youth, and to my not being a 
Master of Arts ? ” • 

"The absence of a college degree is an objection,” replied 
Squeers, looking as grave as he could, and considerably 
puzzled, no less bv the contrast between the simplicity of 
the nephew and the worldly manner of the uncle, than by 
the incomprehensible allusion to the young noblemen under 
his tuition. 

" Look here, sir,” said Ralph ; " I’ll put this matter in its 
true light in two seconds.” 

" If you’ll have the goodness,” rejoined Squeers. 

" This is a boy, or a youth, or a lad, or a young man, or 
a hobbledehoy, or whatever you like to call him, of eighteen 
or nineteen, or thereabouts,” said Ralph. 

"That I see,” observed the schoolmaster. 

" So do I,” said Mr, Snawley, thinking it as well to back 
his new friend occasionally. 

" His father is dead, he is wholly*ignorant of the world, 
has no resources whatever, and wants something to do,” 
said Ralph. " I recommend him to this splendid establish- 
ment of yours, as an opening which will lead him to fortune, 
if he turns it to proper account. Do you see that ? ” 

" Everybody must see that,” replied Squeers, half imitat- 
ing the sneer witli which the old gentleman was regarding 
his unconscious relative. * 

" I do, of course,” said Nicholas eagerly. 

"He does, of course, you observe,” said Ralph, in.the 
same dry, hard manner. "If any caprice of temper should 
induce him to cast aside this golden opportunity before he 
has brought it to perfection, !• consider myself absolved from 
extending any assistance to his mother and sister. Look at 
him, and think of the use he may be to you in half a dozen 
ways 1 Now, the question is, whether, for some time to 
come at all events, he won’t serve your purpose better than 
twenty of the kind of people you would get under ordinary 
circumstances. Isn’t that a question for consideration ? ” 
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** Yes, it is,” said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralph’s 
head with a nod of his own. 

** Good,” rejoined Ralph. “ Let me have two words with 
you.” 

The two words were had apart, and in a couple of minutes 
Mr. Wackford Squeers announced that Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby was, from that moment, thoroughly nominated 
to, and installed in, the office of hrst assistant-master 
at Dotheboys Hall. 

“Your uncle’s recommendation has done it, Mr. 
Nickleby,” said Wackford Squeers. 

Nicholas, overjoyed at his success, shopk his uncle’s hand 
warmly, and could almost have worshipped Squeers upon 
the spot. 

“ He is an odd-looking man,” thought Nicholas. 
“What of that ? Porson was an odd-lookiiig man, and so 
was Doctor Johnson ; all these bookworms are.” 

“At eight o’clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Nickleby,” 
said Squeers, “the coach starts. You tiuisl be here at a 
quarter before, as we take these boys with us.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Nicholas, * 

“And your fare down I have paid,” gro\\lcd Ralph. 
“ So you’ll have nothing to do but keep yourself warm.” 

Here was another instance of his uncle’s generosity ! 
Nicholas felt his unexpected kindness so much, that he 
could scarcely find words to thank him ; indeed, he had not 
found half enough, when they took leave of the school- 
master, and emerged from the Saracen’s Head gateway. 

“ I shall be here in the morning to see you fairly off,” 
said Ralph, “ No skulking ! ” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Nicholas; “I never shall 
forget this kindness.” 

“Take care you don’t,” replied his uncle. “You had 
better go home now, and pack up what you have got to 
pack- Do you think you could find your way to Golden 
Square first ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Nicholas. “I can easily inquire.” 

“Leave these papers with mycleik, then,” said Ralph, 
producing a small parcel, “and tell him to wait till I come 
home.” 

Nicholas cheerfully undertook the errand, and bidding his 
worth}' uncle an anectionate farewell, v^hich that W’aim- 
hearted old gentleman acknowledged by a growl, hastened 
away to execute his commission. 
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He found Golden Square in due course ; Mr. 
who had stepped out for a niinule or so to the public- 
house, was opening the door with a latchkey as he 
reached the steps. 

“ What’s that? ” inquired Noggs, pointing to the parcel. 

“Papers from my uncle,” replied Nicholas; “and 
yoj’re to have the goodness to wait till he comes home, 
if you please,” 

“Uncle 1” cried Noggs. 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said Nicholas, in explanation. 

“ Come in,” said Newman. 

Without another word he led Nicholas into the passage, 
and tlience into the official pantry at the end of it, where 
he thrjst him into a chair, and mounting upon liis high 
stool, sat, with his arms hanging straight down by his 
sides, gazing fixedly upon him, as trom a tower of 
observation. 

“There is no answer,” said Nicholas, laying the parcel 
on a table beside him. 

Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and thrust- 
ing his head forward so as to obtain a nearer view of 
Nicholas’s face, scanned his features closely. 

“No answer,” said Nicholas, speaking very loud, under 
the impression that Newman Noggs was deaf, 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and, without 
uttering a syllable, continued the*same close scrutiny or 
his companion’s face. 

This was such a very singular proceeding on the part 
of an utter stranger, and his appearance was so extremely 
peculiar, that Nicholas, who had a siuTiciently keen sense 
of the ridiculous, could not retrain from breaking into 
a smile as he inquired whether Mr. Noggs had any 
commands for him. 

Noggs shook his head and sighed ; upon which Nicholas 
rose, and, remarking that he required no rest, bade him 
good-morning. 

It was a great exertion for Newman Noggs, and nobody 
knows to this day how he ever came to make it, the other 
paity being wholly unknown to him, but he drew a long 
breath and actually said, out loud, without once stopping, 
that if the young gentleman did not object to tell, he 
should like to know wliat his uncle was going to do 
ior liim. 

Nicholas had not the least objection in the world, but 
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on the contrary, was rather pleased to have an opportunity 
of talking on the subject which occupied his thoughts ; so 
he sat down again, and (his sanguine imagination warming 
as he spoke) entered into a fervent and glowing description 
of all the honours and advantages to be derived from h%i 
appointment at that seat of learning, Dolheboys Hall. 

“But what’s the matter— are you ill?” said NichoUs, 
suddenly breaking off, as his companion, after throwing 
himself into a variety of uncouth attitudes, thrust his 
hands under the sUol, and cracked his finger-joints as if 
he were snapping all the bones in his hands. 

Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on shrujrging 
his shoulders and cracking his finger-joints ; smiling 
horribly all the time, and looking steadfastly at nothing, 
out of the tops of his eyes, in a most ghastly manner. 

At first, Nicholas thought the mysterious man was in 
a fit, but, on further consideration, decided that he was 
in liquor, under which circumstances he deemed ‘t prudent 
to make off at once. He looked back when he had pfot 
the street door open. Newman Noggs was still indulging 
in the same extraordinary gestures, and the cracking of 
his fingers sounded louder than ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

r 

NICHOLAS STARTS FOR YORKSHIRE— OF HIS LEAVB-TAKINO 
AND HIS FELLOW-TRAVELLERS, AND WHAT BEFELL THEM 
ON THE ROAD. 

If tears dropped Into a trunk were charms to preserve its 
owner from sorrow and misfortune, Nicholas Nickleby 
would have commenced his expedition under most happy 
auspices. There was so much to be done, and so little 
time to do it in ; so many kind words to be spoken, and 
such bitter pain in the hearts in which they rose to impede 
their utterance, that the little preparations for his journey 
were made mournfully indeed. A hundred things which 
the anxious care of his mother and sister deemed indispens- 
able for his comfort, Nicholas insisted on leaving behind, 
as they might prove of some after-use, or might be con- 
vertible into money if occasion required. A hundred 
affectionate contests on such points as these took place on 
the sad night which preceded his departure ; and, as the 
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termination of every aiigerless dispute brought them nearer 
and nearer to the close of their slight preparations^ Kate 
grew busieV and busier, and wept more silently. 

The box was packed at last, and then there came supper, 
wttli some little delicacy provided for the occasion, and as 
a set-off against the expense of which, Kate and her 
mother had feigned to dine when Nicholas was out. The 
poor lad nearly choked himself by attempting to partake 
of it, and almost suffocated himself in anecting a jest or 
two, and forcing a melanclioly laugh. • Thus they lingered 
on till the hour of separating lor the night was long past ; 
and then they found that they might as well have given 
vent to their real feelings before, for they could not 
suppress them, do what they would. So they let them 
have their way, and even that was a relief. 

Nicholas slept well till six next morning; dreamed of 
home, or of what was home once — no matter which, for 
things that are changed or gone will come back as they 
used to be, thank God 1 in sleep — and rose quite brisk 
and gay. He wrote a few lines in pencil, to say the 
good-bye which he was afraid to pronounce himself, and 
laying them, with half his scanty stock of money, at his 
sistei^s door, shouldered his box and crept softly downstairs. 

“Is that you, Hannah?” cried a voice from MisS La 
Creevy’s sitting-room, whence shone the light of a feeble 
candle. * 

“ It is I, Miss La Creevy,” said Nicholas, putting down 
the box and looking in. 

“Bless us!” exclaimed Miss La Creevy, starting and 
putting her hand to her curl-papers; “you*re up very 
early, Mr. Nickleby.” 

“ So are you,” replied Nicholas. 

“It’s the fine arts that bring me out of bed, Mr. 
Nickleby,” returned the lady. “ i'ln waiting for the 
light to carry out an idea.” 

Miss La Creevy had got up early to put a fancy nose 
into a miniature of an ugly little boy, destined lor his 
grandmother in the country, who was expected to bequeath 
him property if he was like the family. 

“To carry out an idea,” repealed Miss La Creevy,* 
“and that’s the great convenience of living in a thorough- 
fare like the Strand. When I want a nose or an eye for 
any particular sitter, I have only to look out of window 
and wait till 1 get one.” 
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“Doc-s it take long to get a nose, now?” inquired 
Nicholas, smiling. 

“ Wiiy, lliat depends in a great measure on the pattern/’ 
replied Miss La Creevy. “ Snubs and Romans are plentiful 
enough, and there are flats of all sorts and sizes wten 
there’s a meeting at Exeter Hall ; but perfect aquiline s, 
I am sorry to say, are scarce, and we generally use t^em 
for uniforms or public characters.” 

“Indeed!” said Nicholas. “If I should meet with any 
in mv travels, I’ll ehdeavour to sketch them for you.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are really going all 
the way down into Yorkshire this cold winter’s wiather, 
Mr. Nickleby ? ” said Miss La Creevy. “ 1 heard something 
of it last night.” 

“ 1 do, indeed,” replied Nicholas. “ Needs must, you 
know, when somebody drives. Necessity is my driver, 
and that is only another name for the same gentleman.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry for it ; that’s all 1 can say,” said 
Miss La Cicevy ; “as much on your mother’s and sister’s 
account as on yours. Your sister is a very pretty young 
lady, Mr. Nickleby, and that is an additional reason why 
she should have somebody to protect her. I persuaded 
her to give me a sitting or two, for the street door case. 
Ah ! she’ll make a sweet miniature.” As Miss La Creevy 
spoke, she held up an ivory countenance intersected with 
very perceptible sky-blue veins, and regarded it with so 
much complacency, that Nicholas quite envied her. 

“ If you ever have an opportunity of showing Kate 
some little kindness,” said Nicholas, presenting his hand, 
“ T think you will.” 

“Depend upon that,” said the good-natired miniature 
palntei ; “and God bless you, Mr. Nickl^‘by ; and I wish 
you well.” 

It was very little that Nicholas knew of the world, but 
he guessed enough about its \vay5 to think, that if he gave 
Miss La Creevy one little kiss, "perhaps she might not be 
the less kindly disposed towards those he was leaving 
behind. So he gave her three or four with a kind of 
jocose gallantry, and Miss La Creevy evinced no greater 
symptoms of displeasure than declaring, ns she adjusted 
her yellow turban, that she had never heaid of such a 
thipg, and couldn’t have believed it possible. 

Having terminated the unezpcjted interview in this 
satisfactory manner, Nlcliolas hastily withdrew himself 
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from the hou*je. By the time he had found a man to 
carry his box it was only seven o’clock, so he walked 
slowly on, a little in advance of the porter, and very 
probably with not half as li^ht a heart in his breast iis 
the man had, although he had no waistcoat to cover it 
with, and had evidently, from the appearance of his other 
garments, been spending the night in a stable, and taking 
his breakfast at a pump. 

Regarding, with no small cuiioslty and interest, all 
the busy preparations for the coming day which every 
street and almost every house displayed ; and thinking 
now and then, that it seemed rather hard that so many 
people of all ranks and stations could earn a livelihood in 
London, and that he should be compelled to journey so 
far in search of one, Nicholas speedily arrived at the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill. Having dismissed his 
attendant, and seen the box safely deposited in the coach- 
oflice, be looked into the cefTee-room in search of 
Mr. Squ'cers. 

He found that learned gentleman sifting at breakfast, 
with the three little boys before noticed, and two others 
who had turned up by some lucky chance since the 
interview of the previous day, ranged in a row on the 
opposite seat. Mr. Squeers had before him a small 
measure of coffee, a plate of hot toast, and a cold round 
of beef; but he was at that moment intent on preparing 
breakfast for the little boys. 

“This is twopenn’oith of milk, i? it, waiter.^’' said Mr. 
Squeers, looking down into a large blue mug, and slanting 
it gently, so as to get an accurate view of tlic quantity of 
liquid contained in it. 

“That’s twopenn’orth, sir,” replied tlie waiter. 

“What a rare article ijiilk is, to be sure, in London 1” 
said Mr. Squeers, with a sigh. “Just fill that mug up 
with lukewarm waiter, William, will you?'* 

“To the wery top, sir?” inquired the waiter. “Why, 
the milk will be drown Jed.” 

“ Never you mind that,” replied Mr. Squeers. “ Serve it 
right for Kcing so clear. You ordta'ed that thick bread- 
and-butter for three, did you ? ” 

“Coming diiectly, sir,” 

“You needn’t hurry yourself,” said Squeers; “there's 
plenty of time. Conquer your passions, boys, and dbn't 
be eager after viltles.” As he uttered this moral precept, 
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Mr. Squcers took a large bito out of the cold beef, and 
recognised Nicholas. 

“Sit down, Mr. Nicklcby,” said Squeers. “Here we 
are a-breakfasting, you see.” 

Nidiolas did not see that an^^body was breakfasting 
except Mr. Squeers; but he bowed with all becoming 
reverence, and looked as cheerful as he could. 

“Oh, that’s the milk and water, is It, William?** said 
Squeers. “Very good ; don’t forget the bread-and-butter 
presently.” ‘ 

At this fresh mention of the bread-and-butter, the five 
little boys looked very eager, and followed the waiter out 
with their eyes ; meanwhile, Mr. Squeers tasted the milk- 
and-water. 

“Ah 1” said that gentleman, smacking his lips, “here’s 
richness ! Think of the many beggars and orphans in 
the streets that would be glad of this, little boys. A 
shocking thing hunger is, isn’t it, Mr. Nicklcby ? ” 

“ Very shocking, sir,” said Nicholas. 

“When I say number one,” pursued Mr. Sq^ucers, 
putting the mug before the children, “the boy on the left 
hand nearest the window may take a drink ; and when 1 
say number two, the boy next him will go in, and so till 
we come to number five, which is the last boy. Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” cried all the little boys, with great eagerness. 

“That’s right,” said Squeers, calmly getting on with his 
breakfast ; “ keep ready till I tell you to begin. Subdue 
your appetites, my dears, and you’ve conquered human 
natur’. This is the way w'e inculcate strength of mind, 
Mr. Nickleby,” said the schoolmaster, turning to Nicholas, 
and speaking with his mouth very full of beef and 
toast. ^ * 

Nicholas murmured something — ^he knew not what — 
in reply ; and the little boys, dividing their gaze between 
the mug, the bread-and-butter (which had by this time 
arrived), and every morsel which Mr. Squeers took into 
his mouth, remained with strained eyes in torments of 
expectation. 

“Thank God for a good breakfast,” said Squeers, when 
he had finished. “Number one may take a drink,” 

Number one seized the mug ravenously, and had just 
drunk enough to make him wish for more, when Mr. 
Squeers gave the signal for number two, who gave up 
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at the same interesting moment to number three ; and tlie 
process was repeated until the milk-and-water terminated 
with number hve. 

''And now/’ said the schoolmaster, dividing the bread- 
and-butter for three into as many portions as there were 
childreni "you hud better look sliarp with your breakfast, 
for the horn will blow in a minute or two, and then every 
boy leaves off.” 

Permission being thus given to fall to, the boys began to 
eat voraciously, and in desperate haste : while the school- 
master (wdio was in high good-humour after his meal) 
picked his teeth with a fork, and looked smilingly on. 
In a very short lime the horn was heard. 

" I thought it wouldn’t be long,” said Squeers, jumping 
up and producing a little basket from under the seat ; 
"put what you haven’t had time to eat, in here, boys I 
You’ll want it on the road I ” 

Nicholas was considerably startled b^ tliese very econo- 
mical arrangements ; but he had no time to reflect upon 
them, for the little boys had to be got up to the top of the 
coach, and their boxes had to be brought out and put 
in, and Mr. Squeer’s luggage was to be seen carefully 
deposited in the boot, and allt hese offices were in his 
department. He was in the full heat and bustle of con- 
cluding these operations, when his uncle, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, accosted him. * 

" Oh, here }ou are, sir 1” said Ralph. " Here arc your 
mother and sisler, sir.” 

" Where ? ” cried Nicholas, looking hastily round. 

"Here I” replied his uncle. "Having too much money 
and nothing at all to do with it, thoy were paying a 
hackney-coach as I came up, sir.” 

" We were afraid of bejng too late to see him before he 
went away from us,” said Mrs. Nickleby, embracing her 
son, heedless of the unconcerned lookers-on in the coach- 
yai-d. 

"Very good, ma’am,” returned Ralph, ">ou’re the 
best judge, of course. I merely said that you were 
paying a hackney-coach. I never pay a hackney coach, 
ma’am ; 1 never hire one. I hav’n’x been in a hackney- 
coach of my own hiring for thirty years, and 1 hope I 
shan’t be for thirty more, if 1 live as long.” 

"I should never have forgiven myself if 1 had not 
seen him,” said Mrs. Nickleby. " Poor dear boy — agoing 
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away without his breakfast, too, because he feared to 
distress us ! ” 

“ Mij^hty fine, certainly,” said Ralph, with g^roat testi- 
ness. “ When I first went to business, ma’am, 1 took 
a penny loaf and a ha’porth of milk for my breakfast as 
1 w^alked to the city every morning; what do >ou say 
to that, ma’am ? Breakfast ! Bah I ” 

“ Now, Nickleby,” said Squeers, coming up at the 
moment buttoning his greatcoat, “ I think you’d belter 
get up behind. I'lr. afraid of one of them boys falling 
off, and then there’s twenty pound a year gone.” 

“ Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kii,te, touching her brother’s 
arm, wdio is that vulgar man ? ” 

“Eh!” growled Ralph, whose quick cars had caught 
the inquiry. “Do you wisli to be intioduced to Mr. 
Squeers, my dear t ” 

“That the schoolmaster ! No, uncle. Oh, no !” replied 
Kate, shrinking buck. 

“I’m sure I heard you say as much, my dear,” retorted 
Ralph, in his cold, sarcastic manner. “ Mr. Squeers, 
here’s my niece — Nicholas’s sister ! ” 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance, miss,” said 
Squeers, raising his hat an inch or two. “ I w’ish Mrs. 
Squeers took gals, and we had you loi a teacher, I don’t 
know, though, wliether she mightn’t grow jealous if w^e 
liad. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” ' 

If the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall could have known 
what was passing in his assistant’s breast at that moment, 
he would have discovered with some surprise, that he was 
as near being soundly pumiiielled as he had ever been in 
his life. Kate Nickleby, having a quicker perception of 
lier brother’s emotions, led him gently aside, and thus 
prevented Mr. Squeers from being impressed with the 
fact in a peculiarly disagreeable manner. 

“ My dear Nicholas,” said the young lady, “ who is this 
man ? What kind of place can it be that you are going 
to ? ” 

“ I hardly know, Kate,” replied Nicholas, pressing his 
sister’s hand. “ I suppose the Yorkshire folks are rather 
rough and uncultivated ; that’s all.” 

“ But this person ? ” urged Kate. 

“ Is my employer, or master, or whatever the proper 
name may be,” replied Nicholas quickly, “ and 1 was an 
ass to take Ills coarseness ilk Tiicy are looking this 
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way, and it is time 1 was in iny place. Bless you, love, 
and good-bye ! Mother, look forward to our meeting 
again some day I Uncle, faiewell ! Thank you heartily 
for all you have done and all you mean to do. Quite 
ready, sir ! ” 

With these hasty adicux Nicholas mounted nimbly to 
his seat, and waved his hand as gallantly as if his heart 
went with it. 

At this moment, when the coachman and guard weie 
comparing notes for the last lime before starting, on the 
subject of the W'ay-bifl ; when porters were screv^ing out 
the last reluctant sixpemces, itinerant newsmen making 
the last offer of a moining paper, and the hoises giving 
the last impatient rattle to their harness, Nicholas felt 
somebody pulling softly at Ins leg. He looked down, and 
there stood Newman Noggs, v\ho pushed up into his hand 
a dirty letter. 

What’s this ? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“ Husl; 1” rejoined Noggs, pointing to Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, who tvas saying a fow earnout words to Squeeis, 
a short distance off. “Take it. Rend it. Nobody knows. 
That’s ali.” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Nicholas. 

** No,” replied Noggs. 

Nicholas cried stop again, but Newman Noggs was 
gone. 

A minute’s bustle, a banging of the coach doors, a 
swaying of the vehicle to one side, as the heavy coachman, 
and still heavier guard, climbed into their seats; a cry 
of “All rigiil,” a few notes from the horn, a hasty glance 
of two sorrowful faces below, and the hard features of 
Mr, Ralph Nickleby — and the coach was gone loo, and 
rattling over the stones of Smith field. 

The little boys’ legs being too short to admit of their 
feet resting upon anything as they sat, and the little bots’ 
bodies being consequently in imminent hazard of being 
jerked off, Nicholas had enough to do to hold them on. 
Dctvvoen the manual exertion and the mental anxiety 
attendant upon this task, he tv.is not a little relieved 
when the coach .siopocd at the Peacock, at Lslingtor. 
He was still more reli»’ved when a hearty- looking gentle- 
man, with a very goorl-liumouied lace, and «t. very iVesli 
colour, got up bt hind, and proposed to take the other 
corner of the seat. 
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"If we put some of these youngsters in the middle,’* 
said the new-comer, "they’ll be safer in case of their going 
to sleep, eh ? ” 

"If you’ll have the goodness, sir,” replied Squeers, 
" that’ll be the very thing. Mr. Nickleby, take three of 
them boys between you and the gentleman. Belling and 
the youngest Snawley can sit between me and the guard. 
Three children,” said Squeers, explaining to the stranger, 
" books as two.” 

" I have not the least objection, I am sure,” said the 
fresh-coloured gentleman : " I have a brother who wouldn’t 
object to book his six children as two at any butcher’s or 
baker’s in the kingdom, I dare say. Far from it.” 

" Six children, sir ? ” exclaimed Squeers. 

"Yes, and all boys,” replied the stranger, 

"Mr. Nickleby,’* said Squeere, in great haste, " catch 
hold of that basket. Let me give you a card, sir, of an 
establishment where those six boys can be brought up in 
an enlightened, liberal, and moral manner, with no mistake 
at all about it, for twenty guineas a year each — ^twenty 
guineas, sir; or I’d take all the boys together upon an 
average right through, and say a hundred pound a year 
for the lot.” 

"Oh ! ” said the gentleman, glancing at the card, "you 
are the Mr. Squeers mentioned here, I presume ? ” 

" Yes, I am, sir,” replied the worthy pedagogue ; " Mr. 
Wackford Squeers is mv name, and I’m very far from 
being ashamed of it. These are some of my boys, sir ; 
that’s one of my assistants, sir — Mr. Nickleby, a gentle- 
man’s son, and a good scholar, mathematical, classical, 
and commercial. We don’t do things by halves at our 
shop. All manner of learning my boys take down, sir ; 
the expense is never thought of^ and they get paternal 
treatment and washing in.” 

"Upon my word,” said the gentleman, glancing at 
Nicholas with a half smile, and a more than half expression 
of sui prise, " these are advantages, indeed.” 

"You may say that, sir,” rejoined Squeers, thrusting his 
hands into his greatcoat pockets. "The most unex- 
ceptionable references are given and required. I wouldn’t 
take a reference with any boy that wasn’t responsible for 
the payment of five pound five a quarter, no, not if you 
went down on your knees, and asked me, with the tears 
running down your face, to do it.” 
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Highly considerate,” said the passenger. 

my great aim and end to be considerate, sir,” 
rejoined Squeers. “ Snawley junior, if you don’t leave off 
chattering your teeth, and shaking with the cold, 1*11 warm 
you with a severe thrashing fn about hall a minute’s time.” 

'*Sit fast here, genelmen,” said tlie guard, as hfi 
climbed up. 

“ All right behind there, Dick ? ” cried the coachman. 

** All right,” was the reply. “ Off she goes ! ” And off 
she did go — if coaches be feminine— amidst a loud flourish 
from the guard’s horn, and the calm approval of all the 
judges of coaches and coach-horses congregated at the 
Peacock, but more especially from the helpers, who stood 
with the cloths over tneir arms, watching the coach till it 
disappeared, and then lounged admiringly stablewards, 
bestowing various gruff encomiums on the beauty of the 
turnout. 

When the guard (who was a stout old Yorkshireman) 
had blown himself quite out of breath, he put the horn into 
a little tunnel of a basket fastened to the coach side for the 
purpose, and giving himself a plentiful shower of blows 
on the chest and shoulders, observed it was uncommon 
cold ; after which he demanded of every person separately 
whether he was going right through, and if not where 
he 2 C'as going. Satisfactory rcf)lies being made to these 
queries, he surmised that the roads*were pretty heavy arter 
that fall last night, and took the liberty of asking whether 
any of them gentlemen cairied a snuff-box. It happening 
that nobody did, he remarked with a mysterious air that 
he had heard a medical gentleman as went down to 
Grantham last week, say how that snuff-taking was bad 
for the eyes ; but for his part he had never found it so, 
and what he said was, that everybody should speak as 
they found. Nobody attempting to controvert this position, 
he took a small brown-paper parcel out of his hat, and 
putting on a pair of horn spectacles (the writing being 
crabbed) read the direction half a dozen times over ; having 
done which, he consigned the parcel to its old place, put 
up his spectacles again, and stared at everybody in turn. 
After this, he took another blow at the horn by uay of 
refreshment ; and, having now exhausted his usual topics of 
conversation, folded his arms as well as he could in so 
many coats, and, falling into a solemn silence, looked care- 
lessly at the familiar objects which met his eye on every 
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side as the coach rolled on ; the only things he seemed la 
care for being horses and droves of cattle, which he 
scrutinised with a critical air as they were passed upon 
the road. 

The weather was intensely and bitterly cold ; a great 
deal of snow fell from time to time ; and the wind was 
intolerably keen. Mr. Squeers got down at almost every 
stage— to stretch his legs, as he said ; and as he always 
came back from such excursions with a very red nose, and ’ 
composed himself to sleep directly, there is reason to 
suppose that he derived great benefit from the process. 
The lillle pupils having been stimulated with the remains 
of their breakfast, and further invigorated sundry small 
sups of a cuiioLis cordial cairied by Mr. Squeers, which 
tasted very like toast-and-water put into a brandy bottle 
by mistake, went lo sleep, woke, shivered, and cried, as 
their iecliiigs prompted. Nicholas and tlie good-tempered 
man found so many things lo talk about, that between 
conversing together, and cheering up the boys, the time 
passed with them as rapidly as it could, under such adverse 
circumstances. 

So the day woie on. At Eton Slocomb there was a good 
coach dinner, of which the box. the four front outsides, the 
one inside, Nicholas, the good-tempered man, and Mr. 
Squeers partook ; while the five little boys were put to 
thaw by the fire, and regaled with sandwiches. A stage 
or two farther on, the lamps were lighted, and a great 
to-do occasioned by the taking up, at a roadside inn, of 
a very fastidious lady with an infinite variety of cloaks 
and small parcels, who loudly lamented, for the behoof of 
the outsides, the non-arrival of her own carriage which 
was to have taken her on, and made the guard solemnly 
promise to stop every green chariot he saw coining ; wliich, 
as it was a dark night, and he was sitting with his face 
the other way, that officer undertook, with many fervent 
assevf. rations, to do. Lastly, the fastidious lady, finding 
there was a solilar}' gentleman inside, had a small lamp 
lighted which she carried in her reticule, and being, after 
much trouble, shut in, the horses were put into a brisk 
canter, and the coach was once more in rapid motion. 

The night and the snow came on together, and dismal 
enough they were. There W’as no sound to be heard but 
the howling of the wind ; for the noise of the wheels, and 
the tread of the horses’ feet, were rendered inaudible by 
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the thick coating of snow which covered the ground, and 
was fast increasing every moment. The streets of Stamford 
were deserted as they passed through the town; and its 
old churches rose, frowning and dark, from the whitened 
ground. Twenty miles farther on, two of the front 
outside passengers, wisely availing themselves of their 
arrival at one of the best inns in England, turned in for 
the night at the George, at Grantham. The remainder 
wrapped themselves more closely in their coats and cloaks, 
and leaving the light and warmth of the town behind tin m, 
pillowed themselves against the luggage, and prepared, 
with many half-suppressed moans, again to encounter the 
piercing blast which swept across the open country. 

They were little more tiian a stage out of Grantham, or 
about half-way between it and Newark, when Nicholas, 
who had been asleep for a short time, was suddenly roused 
by a violent jerk which nearly threw him trom his seat. 
Grasping the rail, he found that the coach had sunk greatly 
on one side, though it was still dragged forward by the 
horses ; and while — confused by their plunging and the 
loud screams of the lady inside — he hesitated for an instant 
whether he should jump off or not, the vehicle turned 
easily over, and relieved him from ail uncert.uiuy by 
flinging him into the road. 


CHAPTER Vf. 

TN WHICH THE OCCURRENCE OF THE ACCIDENT MENTION FD 
IN THE LAST CHAPl'ER AFFORDS AN OPrORTUNIfY TO A 
COUPLE OF GENTLEMEN TO TELL STORIES AGAINST EACH 
OTHER. 

‘*Wo HO ! ” cried the gunrcl, on his legs In a minute, and 
running to the leader’s heads. Is thrre ony genehnan 
there as can len’ a hand here? Keep quiet, dang ye ! 
Wo ho ! ” 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Nicholas, looking 
sleepily up. 

“ Matther, mun? matthcr eneaf for one neighl,” replied 
the guard; “dang the wall-e\ed bay, h('’s gane mad wi’ 
gloiy, I think, carse t’coorch is over. Hrre, can’t ye leu* 
a bond? Dom it, I’d ha’ dean it if all my boans were 
brokken.” 
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•‘Here I” cried Nicholas, staggering to his feet, “Tm 
ready. Tin only a little abroad, that’s all.” 

“ Hoold ’em toight,” cried the guard, “ while ar coot 
treaces. Hang on tiv ’em sumhoo. Weel deane, my lod. 
That’s it. Let ’em goa noo. Dang ’em, they’ll gang 
whoam fast eneaf I ” 

In truth, the animals were no sooner released than they 
trotted back, with much deliberation, to the stable they had 
just left, which was distant not a mile behind. 

Can you bio’ a harn ? ” asked the guard, disengaging 
one of the coach lamps. 

•• I dare say I can,” replied Nicholas. 

•• Then just bio’ into that ’un as lies on the grund, fit to 
wakken the deead, will’ee,” said the man, while 1 stop 
some o’ this here squealing inside. Cumin*, cumin\ 
Dean’t make that noise, wooman.” 

As the man spoke he proceeded to wrench open the upper- 
most door of the coach, while Nicholas, seizing the horn, 
awoke the echoes far and wide with one of the most extra- 
ordinary performances on that instrument ever heard by 
mortal ears. It had its effect, however, not only in rousing 
such of the passengers as were recovering from the 
stunning effects of their fall, but in summoning assistance 
to their relief; for lights gleamed in the distance, and 
people were already astir. 

In fact, a man on l^orseback galloped down, before the 
passengers were well collected together, and a careful 
investigation being instituted, it appeared that the lady 
inside had broken her lamp, and the gentleman his head ; 
that the two front outsides had escaped with black eyes; 
the box with a bloody nose, the coachman with a contusion 
on the temple, Mr. Squeers with a portmanteau bruise on 
his back, and the remaining passengers without any injury 
at all— thanks to the softness df the snow-drift in which 
they had been overturned. These facts were no sooner 
thoroughly ascertained, than the lady gave several indica- 
tions of fainting, but being forewarned that if she did, she 
must be carried, on some gentleman’s shoulders, to the 
nearest public-house, she prudently thought better of it, 
and walked back with the rest. 

They found, on reaching it,^ that it was a lonely place 
with no very great accommodation in the way of apartments 
•—that portion of its resources being all comprised in one 
public room with a sanded floor, and a chair or two. 
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However, a large fagot and a plentiful supply of coals 
being heaped upon the fire, the appearance of things was 
not long in mending ; and, by the time they had washed 
off all efiaccable marks of the late accident, the room was 
warm and light, which was a most agreeable exchange for 
the cold and darkness out of doors. 

Well, Mr. Nickleby,** said Squeers, insinuating him- 
self into the warmest corner, “you did very right to catch 
hold of them horses. 1 should have done it myself if 1 had 
come to in time, but Pm very glad you did it. You did it 
very well ; very well.” 

“ So well,” said the merry-faced gentleman, who did not 
seem to approve very much of the patronising tone adopted 
by Squeers, “that if they had not been hi*mly checked 
when they were, you would most probably have had no 
brains left to teach with.” 

This remark called up a discourse relative to the prompti- 
tude Nicholas had displayed, and he was overwhelmed with 
compliments and commendations. 

“ I am very glad to have escaped, of course,” observed 
Squeers ; “ every man is glad when he escapes from 
danger ; but if any one of my charges had been hurt — if 1 
had been prevented from restoring any one of these little 
boys to his parents whole and sound as I recei\ed him — 
what would have been my feelings ? Why, the wheel atop 
of my head would have been far preferable to it.” 

“Are they all brothers, sir ? ” inquired the lady who had 
carried the “ Davy,” or safety-lamp. 

“ In one sense they are, ma’am,” replied Squeers, diving 
into his greatcoat pocket for cards. “ They are all 
under the same parental and affectionate treatment. Mrs. 
Squeers and myself are a mother and a father to every one 
of ’em. Mr. Nickleby, hand the lady them cards, and offer 
these to the gentlemen. Pterhaps they might know of some 
parents that would be glad to avail themselves of the 
establishment.” 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers who lost 
no opportunity of advertising gratuitously, placed his hands 
upon his knees, and looked at the pupils with as much 
benignity as he could possibly affect, while Nicholas, 
blushing with sliame, handed round the cards as 
directed. 

“ 1 hope you suffer no inconvenience from the overturn, 
ma’am ? ” said tlie merry-faced gentleman, addressing the 
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fastidious lady, as though he were charitably desirous to 
change the subject. 

“ No bodily inconvenience,” replied the lady. 

“ No menial inconvenience, 1 hope ? ” 

“ The subject is a very painful one to my feelings, sir,” 
u nlled the lady, with strong emotion, “and I beg you, as 
a gontleman, not to refer to it.” 

‘‘ Dear me*,” said the merry-faced gentleman, looking 
merrier still, “ 1 merely intended to inquire ” 

“ 1 hope no inquiries will be made,” said the lady, “or I 
s’lall be compelled to throw myself on the protection of the 
Other gentlemen. Landlord, pi ay direct a boy to keep 
Match outside the door, and if a green chariot passes in 
the direction of Grantham, to stop it instantly.” 

The people of the house were evidently overcome by this 
request, and when the lady charged the boy to remember, 
fts a means of identifying the expected green chariot, that 
it would ha\e a coachman with a gold-laced hat on the 
box, and a toolinan, most probably in silk stockings, 
behind, the attentions of the good woman of the inn were 
ledoubled. Even the box-passenger caught the infection, 
and growing wonderfully deferential, immediately inquired 
vhether there was not vei^ good society in that neighbour- 
hood, to which the lady replied, Yes, there was, in a 
manner wluci sufficiently implied that she moved at the 
very tiptop and summit of it all. 

“As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to 
get another coach,” said the good-tempered gentleman, 
when they had all been sitting round the fire for some time 
in silence, “and as he must be gone a couple of houts at 
the very least, I propose a bowl of hot punch. What say 
you, sir?” 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed inside, 
who W'as a man of very genteel appearance, dressed in 
mourning. He was not past the middle age, but his hair 
was gray ; it seemed to have been prematurely turned by 
care or sorrow. He leadily acceded to the proposal, and 
appeared to be prepossessed by the frank good-nature of 
the individual from whom it emanated. 

This latter personage took upon himself the office of 
tapster, when the punch was ready, and after dispensing 
it all round, led the conversation to the antiquities of York, 
W ith which both he and the gray-haired gentleman appeared 
well acquainted. When tins topic flagged, he turnca with 
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a smile to the gray-hcaded gentleman, and asked if he 
could sing. 

'‘1 cannot, indeed,” replied the gentleman, smiling in 
his turn. 

** That’s a pity,” said the owner of the good-humoured 
countenance. “ Is there nobody here who can sing a 
song to lighten the time ? ” 

The passengers one and all protested that they could not ; 
that they wished they could ; that they couldn’t remember 
the words of anything without the book ; and so foi th. 

“ Perhaps the lady would not object,” said the president, 
with great respect, and a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
**Some little Italian thing out of the last opera brought 
out in town would be most acceptable, I am sure.” 

As the lady condescended to make no reply, but tossed 
her head contemptuously, and murmured some further 
expression of surprise regarding the absence of the green 
chariot, one or two voices urged upon the president himself 
the propriety of making an attempt for the general benefit. 

“ I would if I could,” said he of the good-tempered face ; 
“for 1 hold that in this, as in all other cases where people 
who are strangers to each other are thrown unexpectedly 
together, they should endeavour to render themselves as 
pleasant — for the joint sake of the little community — as 
possible.” 

“ 1 wish the maxim were more generally acted on In all 
cases,” said the gray-headed gentleman. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” returned the other. “ Perhaps, as 
you can’t sing, you’ll tell us a stoi*)' ? ” 

“ Na3\ I should ask you.” 

“ After you, I will, with pleasure.” 

“Indeed?” said the gray-haired gentleman, smiling. 
“Well, let it be so. 1 fear the turn of my thoughts is 
not calculated to lighten the time you must pass here; 
hut you have brought this upon yourselves, and shall judge. 
We were speaking of Vork Minster just now. My story 
shall have some reference to it. Let us call it — 

“THE FIVE SISTERS OF YORK.” 

A fter a murmur of approbation from the other passengers, 
during which the fastidious lady drank a glass of puncli 
unobserved, the gray-headod gentleman thus w'ent on : — 

“A great ninny years ago — for the fifteenth century was 

C 
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scarce two years old at the time, and King: Henry the 
Fourth sat ufjon the throne of Eng^land— there dwelled^ in 
the ancient city of York, five maiden sisters, the subject 
of my tale. 

These five sisters were ail of surpassing beauty* The 
eldest was in her twenty^hird year, the second a year 
younger, the third a year younger than the second, and the 
fourth a year younger than the third. They were tall, 
stately figures, with dark, flashing eyes, and hair of jet ; 
dignity and grace were in their every movement, and the 
fame of their great beauty had spread through all the 
country round. 

** But if the four elder sisters were lovely, how beautiful 
was the youngest, a fair creature of sixteen ! The blushing 
tints in the soft bloom on the fruit, or the delicate painting 
on the flower, are not more exquisite than was the blending 
of the rose and lily in her gentle face, or the deep blue of 
her eye. The vine in all its elegant luxuriance is not more 
graceful than were the clusters of rich brown hair that 
sported round her brow. 

If we all had hearts like those which beat so lightly in 
the bosoms of the young and beautiful, what a heaven this 
earth would be I If, while our bodies grew old and 
withered, our hearts could but retain their early youth 
and freshness, of what avail would be our sorrows and 
sufferings 1 But the faint image of Eden which is stamped 
upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our rough 
struggles with the world, and soon wears away ; too often 
to leave nothing but a mournful blank remaining. 

**The heart of this fair girl bounded with joy and glad- 
ness. Devoted attachment to her sisters, anS a fervent 
love of all beautiful things in nature, were its pure affec- 
tions. Her gleesome voice and merry laugh were the 
sweetest music of their home. ' She was its very light and 
life. The brightest flowers in the garden were reared by 
her ; the caged birds sang when they heard her voice, 
and pined when they missed its sweetness. Alice, dear 
Alice, what living thing within the sphere of her gentle 
witchery could fail to love her ! 

You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these 
sisters lived, for their very names have passed away, and 
dusty antiquaries tell of them as of a fable. But they 
dwelled in an old wooden house — old even in those days — 
with overhanging gables and balconies of ruddy-carved 
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oak, which stood within a pleasant orchard, and was 
surrounded by a rough stone wall, whence a stout archer 
might have winged an arrow to St. Mary’s Abbey. The 
old abbey flourished then, and the five sisters, living on 
its fair domains, paid yearly dues to the black monks of 
St. Benedict, to which fraternity it belonged. 

It was a bright and sunny morning in the pleasant 
time of summer, when one of these black monks emerged 
from the abbey portal, and bent his steps towards the house 
of the fair sisters. Heaven above was blue, and earth 
beneath was green ; the river glistened like a path of 
diamonds in the sun, the birds poured forth their songs 
from the shady trees, the lark soared high above the 
waving corn, and the deep buzz of insects filled the air. 
Eveiything looked gay and smiling; but the holy man 
walked gloomily on, with his eyes bent upon the pfround. 
The beauty of the earth is but a breath, and man is but a 
sliadow. What sympathy should a holy preacher have 
with either. 

With eyes bent upon the ground, then, or only raised 
enough to prevent his stumbling over such obstacles as 
lay in his waj', the religious man moved slowly forward 
until he reached a small postern in the wall of the sisters’ 
orchard, through which he passed, closing it behind him. 
The noise of soft voices in conversation, and of merry 
laughter, fell upon his ear ere he •had advanced many 
paces ; and, raising his eyes higher than was his humble 
wont, he descried, at no great distance, the five sisters 
seated on the grass, with Alice in the centre, all busily 
plying their customary task of embroidering. 

’ Save you, fair daughters 1’ said the friar ; and fair in 
truth they were. Even a monk might have loved them as 
choice masterpieces of his Maker’s hand. 

**The sisters saluted the holy man with becoming 
reverence, and the eldest motioned him to a mossy seat 
beside them; but the good friar shook his head, and 
bumped himself down on a very hard stone— at which, no 
doubt, approving angels were gratified. 

’Ye wore merry, daughters,' said the monk. 

•“You know how light of heart sweet Alice is,* replied 
the eldest sister, passing her fingers through the tresses of 
the smiling girl, 

**'Andi what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up vrithiii 
us, to see all nature beaming in brightness and sunshine, 
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father,’ added Alice, blushing beneath the stern look of the 
recluse. 

“The monk answered not, save by a grave inclination 
of the head, and the sisters pursued their task in silence. 

“ ' Still wasting the precious hours,* said the monk, at 
length, turning to the eldest sister as he spoke, 'still 
wasting the precious hours on this vain trifling. Alas, 
alas ! that the few bubbles on the surface of eternity — all 
that Heaven wills we should see of that dark, deep stream 
— should be so lightly scattered!’ 

“‘Father,’ urged the maiden, pausing, as did each of 
the others, in her busy task, ‘ we have prayed at matins, 
our daily alms have been distributed at the gate, the sick 
peasants have been tended — all our morning tasks have 
been performed. I hope our occupation is a blameless one ? * 

“ ‘ See here,* said the friar, taking the frame from her 
hand, 'an intricate winding of gaudy colours, without 
purpose or object, unless it be that one day it is destined 
for some vain ornament, to minister to the pride of your 
frail and giddy sex. Day after day has been employed 
upon this senseless task, and yet it is not half accomplished. 
The shade of each departed day falls upon our graves, and 
the W’orm exults as he beholds it, to know that we are 
hastening thither. Daughters, is there no better way to 
pass the fleeting hours ? ’ 

“The four elder sisters cast down their eyes, as if 
abashed by the holy man’s reproof ; but Alice raised hers, 
and bent them mildly on the friar. 

'“Our dear mother,’ said the maiden ; ‘ Heaven rest her 
soul ! ’ 

“ ‘ Amen ! ’ cried the friar, in a deep voice. 

“ * Our dear mother,* faltered the fair Alice, ' was living 
when these long tasks began, and bade us, when she should 
be no more, ply them, in all discretion and cheerfulness, in 
our leisure hours ; she said that if in harmless mirth and 
maidenly pursuits we passed those hours together, they 
would prove the happiest and most peaceful of our lives, 
and that if in later times we went forth into the world, and 
mingled with its cares and trials — if, allured by its tempta- 
tions and dazzled by its glitter, we ever forgot that love and 
duty which should bind in holy ties the children of one loved 
parent— a glance at the old work of our common girlhood 
would awaken good thoughts of bygone days^ and soften 
our hearts to affection and love.’ 
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“‘Alice speaks truly, father,* said the elder sister, 
somewiiat proudly. And so saying she resumed her woi'k, 
as did the others. 

“ It was a kind of sampler, of laige sizii, that each sister 
had before her ; the device was of a complex and intricate 
description, and the pattern and colours of all five were the 
same. The sisters bent gracefully over their work; the 
monk, resting his chin upon his hands, looked from one to 
the other in silence. 

“ ‘ How much better,’ he said at length, ‘to shun all such 
thoughts and chances, and, in the peaceful shelter of the 
Cliurch, devote your lives to Heaven ! Infancy, childhood, 
llie prime of life, and old age, wither as rapidly as they 
crowd upon each other. Think how human dust rolls 
onward to the tomb, and, turning your faces steadily 
towards that goal, avoid the cloud which takes its rise 
among the pleasures of the world, and cheats the senses of 
their votaries. The veil, daughters, the veil ! * 

“ ‘ Never, sisters,’ cried Alice. ‘ Barter not the light and 
air of heaven, and the freshness of earth, and all the 
beautiful things which breathe upon it, for the cold cloister 
and the cell. Nature’s own blessings aie the proper goods 
of life, and we may share them sinlessly togetlier. To 
die is our heavy portion, but, oh, let us die with life about 
us ; when our cold hearts cease to beat, let warm hearts be 
bf^allng near ; let our last look be upon the bounds which 
God has set to His own bright skies, and not on stone walls 
and bars of iron I Dear sisters, let us live and die, if you 
list, in this green garden’s compass ; only shun the gloom 
and sadness of a cloister, and we shall be happy.’ 

“The tears fell fast from the maiden’s eyes as she closed 
her impassioned appeal, and hid her face in the bosom of 
her sister. , 

“‘Take comfoit, Alice,” said the eldest, kissing her fair 
forehead. ‘The veil shall never cast its shadow on thy 
young blow. How say you, sisters? For yourselves you 
speak, and not for Alice, or for me.’ 

“ The sisleis, as with one accord, cried that their lot was 
cast together, and that there were dwellings for peace and 
virtue lieyond the conv^ent’s walls. 

“ ‘ Father,’ said the eldest lady, rising with dignity, ‘you 
hear our final resolve. The same pious care which enriched 
the Abbey of St. Mary, and left us, orphans, to its holy 
guardtan^iip, directed that no constraint should be imposed 
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upon our inclinations, but that we should be free to live 
according to our choice. Let us hear no more of this, 
we pray you. Sisters, it is nearly noon. Let us take 
shelter until evening ! ’ With a reverence to the friar, the 
lady rose and walked towards the house, hand in hand 
with Alice ; the other sisters followed. 

**The holy man, who had often urged the same point 
before, but had never met with so direct a repulse, walked 
some little distance behind, with his eyes bent upon the 
earth, and his lips moving as if in prayer. As the sisters 
reached the porch, he quickened his pace, and called upon 
them to stop. 

* Stay I ’ said the monk, raising his right hand in the 
air, and directing an angry glance by turns at Alice and 
the eldest sister. *Stay, and hear from me what these 
recollections are, which you would cherish above eternity, 
and awaken — if in mercy they slumber — by means of idle 
toys. The memory of earthly things is charged in after life 
with bitter disappointment, affliction, death ; with dreary 
change and wasting sorrow. The time will one day come 
when a glance at those unmeaning baubles shall tear open 
deep wounds in the hearts of some among you, and strike 
CO your inmost souls. When that hour arrives-^^and mark 
me, come it will — turn from the world to which you clung, 
to the refuge which you spurned. Find me the cell which 
shall be colder tliaiv' the fire of mortals grows when 
dimmed by calamity and trial, and there weep for the 
dreams of youth. These thiiif^s are Heaven’s will, not 
mine,’ said the friar, subduing his voice as he looked round 
upon the shrinking girls. ^ The Virgin’s blessing be upon 
you, daughters 1 ’ 

With these words he disappeared through the postern ; 
and the sisters hasLening into the house were seen no more 
that day. 

** But nature will smile though priests may frown, and 
next day the sun shone brightly, and on the next, and the 
next again. And in the morning’s glare, and in the 
evening’s soft repose, the five sisters still walked or worked, 
or beguiled the time by cheerful conversation in their quiet 
orchard. 

** Tune passed away as a tale that is told ; faster, indeed, 
than many tales that are told, of which number 1 fear this 
may be one. The house of the five sisters stood where 
it did, and the tame trees cast their pleasant shade upon 
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the orchard grase. The sisters, too, were there, and 
lovely as at first, but a change had come over their 
dwelling. Sometimes there was the clash of armour, 
and the gleaming of the moon on caps of steel ; and at 
others, jaded coursers uere spurred up to the gate, and 
a female form glided hurriedly forth, as if eager to de- 
mand tidings of the weary messenger. goodly train 
of knights and ladies lodged one night within the abbey 
walls, and next day rode away with two of the fair sisters 
among them. Then horsemen began to come less fre- 
quently, and seemed to bring bad tidings when they did, 
and at length they ceased to come at all, and footsore 
peasants slunk to the gate after sunset, and did their 
errand there by stealth. Once a vassal was despatched 
in haste to the abbey at dead of night, and when morning 
came, there were sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters* 
house ; and after this, a mournful silence fell upon it, 
and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen about it 
no more. 

** There was a sullen darkness in the sky, and the sun 
had gone angrily down, tinting the dull clouds with the 
last traces of his wrath, when the same black monk 
walked slowly on, with folded arms, within a stone’s 
throw of the abbey. A blight had fallen on the trees and 
shrubs ; and the wind, at length beginning to break the 
unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, sighed 
heavily from time to time, as though foretelling in grief 
the ravages of the coming storm. The bat skimmed in 
fantastic flights through the heavy air, and the ground 
was alive with crawling things, whose instinct brought 
them forth to swell and fatten in the rain. 

** No longer were the friar’s eyes directed to the earth ; 
they were cast abroad, and roamed from point to point, 
as if the gloom and desolation of the scene found a quick 
response in his own bosom. Again he paused near the 
sisters’ house, and again he entered by the postern. 

'* But not again did his ear encounter the sound of 
laughter, or his eyes rest upon the beautiful figures of 
the five sisters. Ail was silent and deserted. The boughs 
of the trees were bent and broken, and the grass had 
giown long and rank. No light feet had pressed it for 
many, many a day. 

“ With the indifference or abstraction of one well accus- 
tomed to the change, the monk glided into the house, and 
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entered a low, dark room. Four sisters sat there. Their 
black garments made their pale faces whiter still, and 
time and sorrow had worked deep ravages. They were 
stately yet ; but the flush and pride of beauty was 
gone. 

And Alice— where was she ? In Ijeaven. 

“The monk — even the monk — could bear wdth some 
grief here ; for it was long since these sisters had met, 
and there were furrows in their blanched faces which 
years could never plough. He took his seat in silence, 
and motioned them to continue their speech. 

“‘They are here, sisters,* said the elder lad}'’, in a 
trembling voice. ‘ I have never borne to look upon them 
since, and now I blame myself for my weakness. 
is there in her memory that we should dread ? To call 
up our old days shall be a solemn pleasure yet.* 

“ She glanced at the monk as she spoke, and opening 
a cabinet, brought forth the five frames of work, com- 
pleted long before. Her step was him, but her hand 
trembled as she produced the last one ; and when the 
feelings of the other sisters gushed forth at sight of it, 
her pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed, ‘God bless 
her!* 

“ The monk rose and advanced towards them. ‘ It was 
almost the last thing she touched in health,* he said, in 
a low voice. 

'“It was,’ cried the elder lady, weeping bitterly, 

“ The monk turned to the second sister. 

“ * Tlie gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and 
hung upon thy very breath when first he saw thee intent 
upon this pastime, lies buried on a plain whereof the turf 
is red with blood. Rusty fragments of armour, once 
brightly burnished, lie rotting' on the ground, and are as 
little distinguishable for his as are the bones that crumble 
in the mould 1 ’ 

“ The la iy groaned, and wrung her hands. 

“‘The policy of courts,’ he continued, turning to the 
two other sisters, ‘drew ye from your peaceful home to 
scenes of revelry and splendour. The 5.ame policy, and 
the restless ambition of proud and fiery men, have sent 
yc back widowed maidens and humbled outcasts. Do I 
speak truly ? ’ 

“ The bohii of the two sisters were their only reply. 

There is little need,’ said the monk, with a meaning 
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look, ‘to fritter away the time in gewgaws which shall 
laise up the pale ghohts of hopes of early years. Bury 

them, heap penance and mortificaLion on their headb, 
keep tliem down, and let the convent be their grave ! * 

“ The sisters asked for three days to dehberate ; and 
felt that night as though the veil were indeed the fitting 
shroud for their dead joys. But morning came again, and 
(hough the boughs of the orchard trees drooped and ran 
wild upon the giound, it was the same orchard still. The 
grass w'as coaise and high, but there was yet the spot on 
which they had so often sat together, when change and 
sorrow were but names. There was every w alk and nook 
wdiich Alice had made glad, and in the minster nave w^as 
one flat stone beneath which she slept in peace. 

“ And could they, remembering how her young heart 
had sickened at the thought of cloistered walls, look upon 
her grave in garbs wdiich would chill the very ashes within 
It ? Could they bow down in prayer, and when all heaven 
turned to hear them, bring the daik sliade of sadness on 
one angel’s face? No. 

“They sent abroad to artists of gieat celebrity at those 
times, and having obtained the Church’s sanction to their 
work of piety, caused to be executed, in five Urge com- 
partments of richly -stained glass, a faithful copy of their 
old embroidery work. These were fitted into a large 
window, until that time bare of otnament ; and when 
the bun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see 
it, tlie familiar patterns were reflected in their original 
colours, and throwing a stone of brilliant light upon the 
pavement, fell warmly on the name of 

“For many hours in everyday the sisters paced slowly 
up and down the nave, or kneeled by the side of the flat, 
broad stone. Only three .were seen in the customary 
place, after many years ; then but two, and, for a long 
time afterwards, but one solitaiy female bent with age. 
At length she came no more, and the stone boie five plain 
Christian names. 

“That stone has worn aw^ay and been replaced by 
others, and many generations have come and gone since 

then. Time has softened dowm the colours, but the same 
stream of light still falls upon the forgotten tomb, of 
which no trace remains ; and, to this dav, the stranger 
is shown in York Cathedral an old window called. The 
Five Sisters.’* 
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•* That’s a melancholy tale,” said the merry-faced 
gentleman, emptying his glass. 

‘Mt is a tale of life, and life is made up of such 
sorrows,” returned the other courteously, but in a grave 
and sad tone of voice. 

** There are shades in all good pictures, but there are 
lights too, if we choose to contemplate them,” said the 
gentleman with the merry face. “The youngest sister 
in your tale was always light-hearted.” 

“ And died early,” said the other gently. 

“ She would have died earlier, pe^iaps, had she been less 
happy,” said the first speaker, with much feeling. “ Do 
you think the sisters who loved her so well would have 
grieved tlie less if her life liad been one of gloom and sad- 
ness ? If anything could soothe the first sharp pain of a 
heavy loss, it would be — with me — ^the refiection, that those 
I mourned, by being innocently happy here, and loving 
all about them, had prepared themselves for a purer and 
a happier world. The sun does not shine upon this fair 
earth to meet frowning eyes, depend upon it.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said the gentleman who had 
told the story. 

“Believe?” retorted the other, “can anybody doubt it? 
Take any subject of sorrowful regret, and see with how 
much of pleasure it is associated. The recollection of past 
pleasure may become'pain— •” 

“ It does,” interposed the other. 

“Well; it does. To remember happiness which cannot 
be restored is pain, but of a softened kind. Our recollections 
are unfortunately mingled with much that we deplore, and 
with many actions which we bitterly repent; still in the 
most chequered life 1 firmly think there are so many little 
rays of sunshine to look back nipon that I do not ^lieve 
any mortal (unless he had put himself without the pale of 
hope) would deliberately drain a goblet of the waters of 
Lethe, if he had it in his power.” 

“Possibly you are correct in that belief,” said the gray- 
haired gentleman, after a short reflection. “ I am indined 
to think you are.” 

“Why, then,” replied the other, “the good in this state 
of existence preponderates over the bad, let miscalled 
philosophers tell us what they will. If our afleclions be 
tried, our' affections are our consolation and comfort; and 
memory, however sad, is the best and purest link between 
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this world and a better. But come ! 1*11 tell you a story 
of another kind.” 

After a very brief silence, the merry-faced gentleman 
sent round the punch, and, glancing slily at the fastidious 
lady, who seemed desperately apprehensive that he was 
going to relate something improper, began — 

THE BARON OF GROGZWIG. 

“The Baron von Koeldwelhout, ofGrogzwig, in Germany, 
was as likely a young baron as you would wish to see. ' I 
needn*t say that he lived in a castle, because that’s of course ; 
neither need 1 say that he lived in an old castle, for what 
German baron ever lived in a new one ? There were many 
strange circumstances connected with this venerable build- 
ing, among which, not the least startling and mysterious 
were, that when the wind blew, it rumbled in the chimneys, 
or even howled among the trees in the neighbouring forest ; 
and that when the moon shone, she found her way through 
certain small loopholes in the wall, and actually made 
some parts of the wide halls and galleries quite light, while 
she left others in gloomy shadow. 1 believe that one of the 
baron’s ancestors, being short of money, had inserted a 
dagger in a gentleman who called one night to ask his 
way, and it was supposed that these miraculous occurrences 
took place in consequence. And yet l^iardly know how that 
could have been either, because the baron’s ancestor, who 
was an amiable man, felt very sorry afterwards for having 
been so rash, and, laying violent hands upon a quantity of 
stone and timber which belonged to a weaker baron, built 
a chapel as an apology, and so took a receipt from Heaven, 
in full of all demands. 

“ Talking of the baron’s ancestor puts me in mind*of the 
baron’s great claims to respect on the score of his pedigree. 
1 am afraid to say, 1 am sure, how many ancestors the baron 
had ; but 1 know that he had a great many more than any 
other man of his time ; and I only wish that he had lived in 
these latter days, that he might have had more. It is a very 
hard thing upon the great men of past centuries, that they 
should have come into the world so soon, because a man who 
was born three or four hundred years ago cannot reasonably 
be expected to have had as many relations before him as a 
man who is born now. The last man, whoever he is — and 
he nlay be a cobbler or some low, vulgar dog for aught 
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we know — will have a longer pedigree than the greatest 
nobleman now alive ; and I contend that this is not fair. 

“Well, but the Baron von Koeldwethout, of Grogzwig ! 
He was a fine swarthy fellow^ with dark hair and large 
mustachios, who rode a-hunting in clothes of Lincoln 
green, with russet boots on his feet, and a bugle slung 
over his shoulder, like the guard of a long stage. When 
he blew this bugle, four-and-twenty other gentlemen of 
inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet 
boots with a little thicker soles, turned out directly; and 
away galloped the whole train, with spears in their hands 
like lacquered area railings, to hunt down the bears, or 
perhaps encounter a bear ; in which latter case the baron 
killed him first, and greased his whiskers with him 
afterwards. 

“This was a merry life for the Baron of Grogzwig, 
and a merrier still for the baron’s retainers, who drank 
Rhine wine every night till they fell under the table, and 
then had the bottles on the floor, and called for pipes. 
Never were such jolly, roystering, rollicking, merry-making 
blades as the jovial crew of Grogzwig. 

“ But the pleasures of the table, or the pleasures of under 
the table, require a little variety ; especially when the same 
five-and-twenty people sit daily down to the same board, to 
discuss the same subjects, and tell the same stories. The 
baron grew weary, aiid wanted excitement. He took to 
quarrelling vrith his gentlemen, and tried kicking two or 
three of them every day after dinner. This was a pleasant 
change at first ; but it became monotonous after a week or 
so, and the baron folt quite out of sorts, and cast about, in 
despair, for some new amusement. 

“ One night, after a day’s sport, in which he had outdone 
Nimrod or Gillingwatcr, and slaughtered ‘another fine 
bear’ and brought him home in triumph, the Baron von 
Koeldwethout sat moodily at the head of his table, eyeing 
the smoky roof of the hall with a discontented aspect. He 
swallowed huge bumpers of wine, but the more he swallowed 
the more he frowned. The gentlemen who had been 
honoured with the dangerous distinction of sitting on his 
right and left, imitated him to a miracle in the drinking, 
and frowned at each other. 

“ * I w'ill,’ cried the baron suddenly, smiting the table 
with his right hand, and twirling his moustache with his 
left. * Fill to the Lady of Grogzwig ! ’ 
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*‘The four-and-twt»nty Lincoln greens turned pale with 
the exception of their lour-and-Uventy noseSf wliich were 
unchangeable. 

“ * I said to the Lady of Grogzwig,’ repeated the baron, 
looking round the board. 

“‘To the Lady of Grogzwig I* shouted the Lincoln 
greens ; and down their four-and*twenty throats went 
iour-and-twenty imperial pints of such rare old hock, that 
they smacked eight-and-forty lips, and winked again. 

“‘The fair daughter of the Baron von Swillenhauscn,’ 
said Koeldwethout, condescending to explain. ‘We will 
demand her in marriage of her father ere the sun goes 
down to-morrow. If he refuse our suit, we*ll cut off his 
nose.* 

“A hoarse murmur arose from the company, and every 
mail touched, first the hilt of his sword, and then the tip 
ol his nose, with appalling significance. 

“ What a pleasant thing filial piety is to contemplate I 
If the daughter of the Baron von Swillenhausen had 
pleaded a preoccupied heart, or fallen at her fathei’s 
feet and corned them in salt tears, or only fainted away, 
and compliineiued the old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, 
the odds are a hundred to one but Swillenhausen Castle 
would have been turned out at window, or rather the 
baron turned out at window, and the castle demolished. 
The damsel held her peace, however, when an early 
messenger bore the request of Von Koeldwethout next 
morning, and modestly retired to her chamber, from the 
casement of which she watched the coming of her 
suitor and his retinue. She was no sooner assured that 
the horseman with the large iiiustachxos was her proffered 
liusband, than she hastened to her father’s presence, and 
expressed her readiness tp sacrifice herself to secure his 
peace. The venerable baron caught his child in his 
arms, and shed a wink of joy. 

“ There was great feasting at the castle that day. The 
four-and-twenty Lincoln greens of Von Koeldwethout 
exchanged vows of eternal friendship with twelve Lincoln 
greens of Von Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron 
that they would di ink his wine ‘ till all was blue * — meaning, 
probabl\% until their whole countenances had acquired the 
same tint as their noses. Evei-ybody slapped everybody 
else’s back, when the time for parting came ; and the 
Baron von Koeldwethout and his followers rode gntly home 
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For six mortal weeks the bears and boars had a 
holiday. The houses of Koi^ldwethout and Swillenhausen 
were united; the spears rusted, and the baron's bugle 
grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 

“Those were great times for the four-and-twenty ; but, 
alas 1 their high and palmy days had taken boots to 
themselves, and were already walking off. 

^ * My dear/ said the baroness. 

‘ My love,* said the baron. 

‘ ‘ Those coarse, noisy men 

' * Which, ma’am?' said the baron, starting. 

“The baroness pointed, from the window at which 
they stood, to the courtyard beneath, where the unconscious 
Lincoln greens were taking a copious stirrup-cup, pre- 
paratory to issuing forth after a boar or two. 

“ ‘ My hunting-train, ma’am,’ said the baron. 

“ * Disband them, love,* mui mured the baroness. 

“ ' Disband them ! ’ cried the baron, in amazement. 

“ * To please me, love,’ replied the baroness. 

“ *To please the devil, ma’am,’ answered the baron. 

“Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry, and 
swooned away at the baron’s feet. 

“Wnat could the baron do? He called for the lady’s- 
maid, and roared for the doctor; and then, rushing into 
the yard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who were the 
most used to it, and cursing the others all round, bade 

them go to But never mind where. 1 don’t know the 

German for it, or 1 would pul it delicately that way. 

“It is not for me to say by what means or by what 
degrees some wives manage to keep down some husbands 
as they do, although 1 may have my private opinion on the 
subject, and may think that no member of Parliament 
ought to be married, inasmuch, as three married members 
out of every four must vote according to their wives’ 
consciences (if there be such things), and not according 
to their own. All 1 need say lust now is, that the 
Baroness von Koeldwethout somehow or other acquired 
great control over the Baron von Koeldwethout, and 
that, little by little, and bit by bit, and day by day, and 
year by year, the baron got the worst of some disputed 
question, or was slily unhorsed from some old hobby ; and 
that, by the time he was a fat, hearty fellow of forty-eight 
or thereabouts, he had no feasting, no revelry, no hunting- 
train, and no hunting — nothing, in short, that he liked, 
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or used to have ; and that, although he was as fierce as 
a lion and as bold as brass, he was decidedly snubbed and 
put down by his own lady, in his own castle of Grogzwig. 

“Nor was this the whole extent of the baron’s mis- 
fortunes. About a year after his nuptials there came 
into the world a lusty young baron, in whose honour a 
great many fireworks were let off, and a great many 
dozens of wine drunk ; but next year there came a young 
baroness, and next year another young baron, and so 
on, every year, either a baron or biaroness (and one year 
both together), until the baron found himself the father 
of a small family of twelve. Upon every one of these 
anniversaries the venerable Baroness von Swillenhausen 
was nervously sensitive for the well-being of her child, 
the Baroness von Koeldwethout ; and although it was 
not found that the good lady ever did anything material 
towards contributing to her child’s recovery, still she 
made it a point of duty to be as nervous as possible at 
the castle of Grogzwig, and to divide her time between 
moral observations on the baron’s housekeeping, and 
bewailing the hard lot of her unhappy daughter. And if 
the Baron of Grogzwig, a little hurt and irritated at this, 
took heart, and ventured to suggest that his wife was 
at least no worse off than the wives of other barons, the 
Baroness von Swillenhausen begged all persons to take 
notice that nobody but she sympathised with her dear 
daughter’s sufferings ; upon which, her relations and 
friends remarked that to be sure she did cry a great 
deal more than her son-in-law, and that if there were a 
hard-hearted brute alive, it was that Baron of Grogzwig. 

“ The poor baron bore it all as long as he could, and when 
he could bear it no longer, lost his appetite and his spirits, 
and sat himself gloomily apd dejectedly down. But there 
were worse troubles yet in stoie for him, and, as th^ came 
on, his melancholy increased. Times changed, fie got 
into debt. The Grogzwig coffers ran low, though the 
Swillenhausen family had looked upon them as inexhaust- 
ible: and just when the baroness was on the point of 
making a thirteenth addition to the family pedigree, 
Von Koeldwethout discovered that he had no means of 
replenishing them. 

“ ‘ I don’t sec what is to be done,’ said the baron. * I 
think I’ll kill myself.’ 

**Thts was a bright idea. The baron took an old 
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hunting-knife from a cupboard hard by, and haying 
sharpened it on his boot, made what boys call * an offer ’ 
at his throat. 

“ ‘ Hem !’ said the baron, stopping short. ‘ Perhaps it’s 
not sharp enough.* 

** The baron sharpened it again, and made another offer, 
when his hand was arrested by a loud screaming among 
the younpr barons and baronesses, who had a nursery in 
an upstairs tower with iron bars outside the window, to 
prevent their tumbling out into the moat. 

“ ‘ If I had been a bachelor,* said the baron, sighing, 

‘ 1 might have done it fifty times over without being 
interrupted. Hollo ! Put a flask of wine and the largest 
pipe in the little vaulted room behind the hall.* 

“One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, executed 
the baron’s order in the course of half an hour or so, 
and Von Koeldwethout being apprised thereof, strode 
to the vaulted room, the walls of which, being of dark 
shining wood, gleamed in the light of the blazing logs 
which were piled upon the hearth. The bottle and pipe 
were ready, and, upon the whole, the place looked veiy 
comfortable. 

“ * Leave the lamp,* said the baron. 

“ ‘Anything else, my lord?* inquired the domestic. 

“ ‘The room,* replied the baron. The domestic obeyed, 
and the baron locked the door, 

“‘I’ll smoke a last pipe,’ said the baron, ‘and then 
111 be off.’ So, putting the knife upon the table till he 
wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure of wine, the 
Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chair, 
stretched his legs out before the fire, and puffed away. 

“He thought about a great many things — ^about his 
present troubles and past days bachelorship, and about 
the Lincoln greens, long since dispersed up and down the 
country, no one knew whither, with the exception of two 
who had been unfortunately beheaded, and four who had 
killed themselves with drinking. His mind was running 
upon bears and boars, when, in the process of draining 
Ills glass to the bottom, he raised his eyes, and saw, lor 
the first time, and with unbounded astonishment, that lie 
was not alone. 

“No, he was not; for, on the oppqsjle side of the fire 
there sat, with folded aims, a wi*^SIIed, hideous figute, 
with deeply sunk and bloodshot ey^, and an immensely 
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long cadaverous face, shadowed by jagged and matted 
locks of coarse black hair. He wore a kind of tunic of 
a dull bluish colour, which, the baron observed, on 
regarding it attentively, was clasped or ornamented down 
the front with coffin handles. His legs, too, were incased 
in coffin plates as though in armour, and over his left 
shoulder he wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed 
made of a remnant of some pall. He took no notice of 
tlis baron, but was intently eyeing the fire. 

* Hollo !’ said the baron, stamping his foot to attract 
attention. 

*’ * Hollo 1 ’ replied the stranger, moving his eyes 
towards the baron, but not his face or himself. ^What 
now? * 

'“What now!’ replied the baron, nothing daunted by 
his hollow voice and lustreless eyes, ‘/should ask that 
question. How did you get here ? ’ 

“ * Through the door,’ replied the figure. 

" * What are you ? ’ says the baron. 

“ ‘ A man,’ replied the figure. 

‘“1 don’t believe it,’ says the baron. 

** ‘ Disbelieve it, then,’ says the figure. 

‘“I will,’ rejoined the baron. 

“ The figure looked at the bold Baron of Grogzwlg for 
some time, and then said femiliarly — 

“ ‘ There’s no coming over you, I sde. I’m not a man ! * 

“ * What are you, then ? ’ asked the baron. 

*“ A genius,* replied the figure. 

“‘You don’t look much like one,’ returned the baron 
scornfully. 

'“I am the Genius of Despair and Suicide,' said the 
.apparition. ‘ Now 3'ou know me.’ 

“With these woids the •apparition turned towards the 
baron, as if composing himself for a talk — and what 
seemed remarkable was, that he threw his cloak aside, 
and displaying a stake, which was run through the centre 
of his body, pulled it out with a jerk, and laid it on the 
table, as composedly as if it had been his \valking.>stick. 

“'Now,* said the figure, glancing at the knife, ‘«re 
you ready for me ? * 

'“Not quite,* rejoined the baton; ‘I must finish this 
pipe first.’ 

“ ‘ Look sharp, then,’ said the figure. 

“ ‘ You seem in a hurry,’ said the baron* 
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'“Why, yes, I am,* answered the figure; *theyVo 
doing a pretty brisk business in my way over in England 
and France just now, and my time is a good deal uken 
up.* 

** * Do vou drink ? ’ said the baron, touching the bottle 
with the bowl of his pipe. 

Nine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined 
the figure drily. 

“ ‘Never in moderation ? ’ asked the baron. 

'“Never,’ replied the figure, with a shudder, "that 
breeds cheerfulness.* 

“The baron took another look at his new friend, wliom 
he thought an uncommonly queer customer, and at length 
inquired whether he took any active part in such liiile 
proceedings as that which he had in contemplation. 

‘“No,* replied the figure evasively; ‘but I am always 
present.’ 

“ ‘Just to see fair, I suppose ? ’ said the baron. 

‘“Just that,” replied the figure, playing with his stake, 
and examining the ferule. ‘ Be as quick as you can, will 
you, for there’s a young gentleman who is afflicted with 
too much money and leisure wanting me now, 1 find.’ 

‘“Going to kill himself because he has too much 
money ? ’ exclaimed the baron, quite tickled ; * ha I ha 1 
that’s a good one.’ (This was the first time the baron 
had laughed for many* a long 

“‘1 say,’ expostulated the figure, looking very much 
scared, ‘ don’t do that again.’ 

“ ‘ Why not ? ’ demanded the baron. 

“ ‘ Because it gives me pain all over,’ replied the figure. 

‘ Sigh as much as you please ; that does me good.’ 

“The baron sighed mechanically at the mention of the 
word, and the figure, brightening^ up again, handed him 
the hunting-knife with most winning ]}oliteness. 

“ * It’s not a bad idea, though,’ said the baron, feeling 
the edge of the weapon, 'a man killing himself because 
he has too much money.’ 

“ * Pooh,’ said the apparition petulantly, ‘no better 
than a man’s killing himself because he has none or little.’ 

“Whether the genius unintentionally committed himself 
in saying this, or whether he thought the baron’s mind 
was so thoroughly made up that it didn’t matter what 
he said, 1 have no means of knowing. 1 only know that 
the baron stopped his band, all of a sudden, opened his 
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eyes wide, and looked as if quite a new light had come 
upon him for the first time. 

*‘*Why, certainly,’ said Von Koeldwethout, *noliung is 
too bad to be retrieved.’ 

“ * Except empty coffers,’ cried the genius. 

•t<Well; but they may be one day filled again,’ said 
the baron. 

“ ‘ Scolding wives,* snarled the genius. 

“ * Oh ! They can be made quiet,’ said the baron. 

“ ‘Thirteen children,* shouted the genius. 

“ ‘Can’t all go wrong, surely,’ said the baron. 

“The genius was evidently growing very savage with 
the baron for holding these opinions ^1 at once ; but he 
tried to laugh it off, and said if he would let him know 
when he had left off joking, he should feel obliged to 
him. 

“ ‘ But I am not joking ; 1 was never further from it,’ 
remonstrated the baron. 

‘“Well, I’m glad to hear that,’ said the genius, looking 
\ ery grim, ‘ because a joke, without any figure of speech, 
is the death of me. Come I Quit this dreary world at 
once.’ 

‘“1 don’t know,’ said the baron, playing with the knife ; 
‘ it’s a dreary one, certainly, but 1 don’t think yours is much 
better, for you have not the appearance of being particularly 
comfortable. That puts me in mind-^what security have 1 
that 1 shall be any the better for going out of the world 
after all ! ’ he cried, starting up ; * 1 never thought of that.’ 

“ * Despatch,* cried the figure, gnashing its teeth. 

“ ‘ Keep off I* said tlie baron. ‘I’ll brood over miseries 
no longer, but put a good face on the matter, and try the 
fresh air and the bears again ; and if that don’t do, I’ll talk 
to the baroness soundly, apd cut the Von Swillenhauseiis 
dead.’ With this, the baron fell into his chair, and laughed 
so long and boisterously, that the room rang with it. 

“ The figure fell back a pace or two, regarding the baron 
meanwhile with a look of intense terror, and when he had 
ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it violently into its 
body, uttered a frightful howl, and disappeared. 

“ Von Koeldwethout never saw it again. Having once 
made up his mind to action, he soon brought the baroness 
and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and died many years 
afterwards : not a rich man that 1 am aware of, but cer- 
tainly a happy one : leaving behind him a numerous family, 
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who had been carefully educated in bear and boar-huntings 
under liis own personal eye. And my advice to all men 
is, that if ever they become hipped and melancholy from 
similar causes (as veiy many men do), they look at both 
sides of the question, applying’ a magnif}ing glass to the 
best one ; and if they still feel tempted to retire without 
leave, that they smoke a large pipe and drink a full bottle 
first, and profit by the laudable example of the Baron of 
Grogzwig.” 

**The fresh coach is ready, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please,” said a nevr driver, looking in. 

This intelligence caused the punch to be finished in a 
great hurry, and prevented any discussion relative to the 
last story. Mr. Sqiieers was observed to draw the gray- 
lieadcd gentleman to one side, and to ask a question with 
great apparent interest ; it bore reference to the Five Sisters 
of York, and w'as, in fact, an inquiry whether he could 
inform him how much per annum the Yorkshire convents 
got in those days with their boarders. 

The journey was then resumed. Nicholas fell asleep 
towards morning, and when he awoke found, witli great 
regret, that during his nap both the Baron of Grogzwig 
and the gray-haired gentleman had got down and were 
gone. The day dragged on uncomfortably enough. At 
about six o’clock that night he and Mr. Squeers, and the 
little boys, and their united luggage, were all put down 
together at the George and New Inn, Greta Bridge. 


CHAPTER Vi I. 

MR. AND MRS. SQUREKS AT HOME. 

Mr. Squeers, being safely landed, left Nicholas and the 
boys standing with the luggage in the road, to amuse 
themselves by looking «at the coach as it changed horses, 
while he ran into the tavern and went through the leg- 
stretching process at the bar. After some minutes be 
returned, with his legs thoroughly stretched, if the hue of 
his nose and a short hiccup aflbrdod any ci ilerion ; and at 
the same time there came out of the yaid a rusty pony- 
chaise, and a carl, driven by t\^o labouring men. 

** Put the boys and the boxes into the cart,” said Squeers, 
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rubblne his hands ; and this youngs man and me will go 
on in the chaise. Get in, Nicldeby.” 

Nicholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty 
inducing the pony to obey also, they started oflF, leiLvin;^ 
the cart-load of inlant misery to follow at leisure. 

“Are you cold, Nickleby ?” inquired Squeers, after they 
had travelled some distance in silence. 

** Rather, sir, I must say.” 

“ Well, I don’t find fault with that,” said Squeers ; it’s 
<1 long journey this weather.” 

“Is it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, sir?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“About three mile from here,” replied Squeers. “But 
you needn’t call it a Hall down here.” 

Nicholas coughed, as if he would like to know why. 

“The fact is, it ain’t a Hall,” observed Squeers drily. 

“Ob, indeed 1” said Nicholas, whom this piece of intelll<- 
gence much astonished. 

“ No,” replied Squeers. “ We call it a Hall up in 
London, because it sounds better, but they don’t know it 
by that name in these parts. A man may call his house an 
island if he likes ; there’s no Act of Parliament against 
that, I believe?” 

“ I believe not, sir,” rejoined Nicliolas, 

Squeers eyed his companion shly, at the conclusion of thi^ 
little dialogue, and finding that he ifad grown thoughtlul 
and appeared in nowise disposed to volunteer any observa- 
tions, contented himself with lashing the pony until they 
reached their journey’s end. 

“Jump out,” said Squeers. “Hollo, there! come and 
put this horse up. Be quick, will you ! ” 

'While the schoolmaster was uttering these and other 
impatient cries, Nicholas 4iad time to observe that the 
school was a long, cold-looking house, one storey high, 
with a few straggling out-buildings behind, and a barn and 
stable adjoining. After the lapse of a minute or two, the 
noise of somebody unlocking ihe j^ard gate was heard, and 
presently a tall, lean boy, with a lantern in his hand, issued 
foith. 

“Is that you, Smike ? ” cried Squeers. 

“Yes, sir,” replied tlie boy. 

“ Then why tlie devil didn’t you come before ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I fell asleep over the fire,” answered Smike, 
witli humility. 
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“ Fire ! what fire ? Wliere’s there a fire ? ” demanded the 
schoolmaster sharply. 

“Only in the kitchen, sir,” replied the boy. “Missus 
said as I was sitting^ up, I might go in there for a warm,” 

“ Your missus is a fool,** retorted Squeers. “ You*d have 
been a deuced deal more wakeful in the cold, 1*11 engage.** 

By this time Mr. Squeers had dismounted ; and after 
ordering the boy to see to the pony, and to take care that he 
hadn’t any more corn that night, he told Nicholas to wait 
at the front door a minute, while he went round and let 
him in. 

A host of unpleasant misgivings, which had been crowd- 
ing upon Nicholas during the whole journey, thronged into 
his mind with redoubled force when he was left alone. His 
great distance from home and the impossibility of reaching 
it, except on foot, should he feel ever so anxious to return, 
presented itscli to him in most alarming colours ; and as 
he looked up at the dreary house and dark windows, and 
upon the wild country round, covered with snow, he felt 
a depression of heart and spirit which he had never 
experienced before. 

“Now, then!’* cried Squeers, poking his head out at 
the front door. “Where are you, Nickleby ? ** 

“Here, sir,** replied Nicholas. 

“Come in, then,’* said Squeers; “the wind blows in 
at this door fit to knock a man off his legs.** 

Nicholas sighed, and hurried in. Mr. Squeers, having 
bolted the door to keep it shut, ushered him into a small 
parlour scantily furnished with a few chairs, a yellow map 
I'ung against the wall, and a couple of tables ; one of 
which bore some preparations for supper ; vrhile, on the 
other, a tutor’s assistant, a Murray’s grammar, half a 
dozen cards of terras, and a worn letter directed to Wack- 
ford Squeers, Esquire, were arranged in picturesque 
confusion. 

They had not been in this apartment a couple of minutes 
when a female bounced into the room, and, seizing Mr. 
Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kibses, one 
clo-^e after the other, like a postman’s knock. The lady, 
who was of a large, raw-boned figure, was about half a 
head taller than Mi . Squeers, and was dressed in a dimity 
night-jacket, with her hair in papers ; she had also a dirty 
nightcap on, relieved by a 3'ellow cotton handkerchief which 
lied it under the chin. 
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‘•How is my Squeery?” said this lady, ki a playful 
manner, and a very hoarse voice. 

“Quite well, my love,” replied Squeers. “How are 
the cows ? ” 

“All right, every one of •em,” answered the lady. 

“ And the pigs ? ” said Squeers. 

“As well as they were when you went away.” 

“Comej that’s a blessing,” said Squeers, pulling off 
his greatcoat. “The boys are all as they were, 1 
suppose ? ” 

“Oh, yes, they’re a'ell enough,” replied Mrs. Squeers 
snappishly. “ That young Pitcher’s had a fever.” 

“No!" exclaimed Squeers. “Damn that boy, he’s 
always at something of that sort.” 

“Never was such a .boy, I do believe,” said Mrs. 
Squeers; “whatever he has is always catching, too. I 
say it’s obstinacy, and nothing shall ever convince me 
that it isn’t. I’d beat It out of him ; and 1 told you that 
six months ago.” 

“So you did, my love,” rejoined Squeers. “We’ll try 
what can be done.” 

Pending these little endeannents, Nicholas had stood 
awkwardly enough in the middle of the room, not very 
well knowing whether he was expected to retire into the 
passage, or to remain where he^was. He was now 
relieved from his perplexity by Mr, Squeers. 

“This is the new young man, my dear,” said that 
gentleman. 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at 
Nicholas, and eyeing him coldly from top to toe. 

“He’ll take a meal with us to*night,” said Squeers, 
“and go among the boys to-morrow morning. You can 
give him a shakedown herb, to-night, can’t you ? ” 

“We must manage it somehow,” replied the lady. 
“You don’t much mind how you sleep, 1 suppose, sir?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Nicholas ; “ I am not particular.” 

“ That’s lucky,” said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady’s 
humour was considered to lie chiefly in retort, Mr. Squeers 
laughed heartily, and seemed to expect that Nicholas 
should do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master 
and mistress relative to the success of Mr. Squeers’s trip, 
and the people who had paid, and the people who had 
made default in payment, a young servant girl brought 
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in a Yorkshire pie and some cold beef, which being set 
upon the table, the boy Smike appeared with a jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his greatcoat pockets of 
letters to different boys, and other small documents, 
which he had brought down in them. The boy glanced 
with an anxious and timid expression at the papers, as if 
with a sickly hope that one among them might relate to 
him. The look was a very painful one, and went to Nicholas’s 
heart at once ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively, 
and he was surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture 
of garments which formed his dress. Although he could 
not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years old, 
and was tali for that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as 
is usually put upon very little bo3's, and which, though 
most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite 
wide enough for his attenuated frame. In order that the 
lower part of his legs might be in pet feet keeping with 
this singular dress, he had a very large pair of boots, 
originally made for tops, which might have been once 
worn by some stout farmer, but were now too patched 
and tattered for a beggar. God knows how long he had 
been there, but he still wore the same linen which he had 
first taken down ; for, round his neck, was a tattered 
cnild’s frill, only half concealed by a coarse, man’s 
neckerchief. He was lame ; and. as he feigned to be 
busy in arranging the table, glanced at the letters with 
a look so keen, and yet so dispirited and hopeless, tliat 
N cholas could hardly bear to watch him. 

“What are you bothering about there, Smike?” cried 
Mrs. Squeers ; “let the things alone, can’t you.” 

“Ehl” said Squeers, looking up. “Oh I it’s you, 
is it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth, pressing his hands 
together, as though to control, by force, the nervous 
w andering of his fingers ; “ is there ” 

“ Well ! ” said Squeers. 

“Have you Did anybody Has nothing been 

heard — about me ? ” 

“ Devil a bit,” replied Squeers testily. 

The lad withdrew his eyes, and, putting his hand to 
his face, moved towards the door. 

“Not a word,” resumed Sqpeers, “and never will be. 
Now. this is a pretty sort of thing, isn’t it, that you should 
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have been left here all these years aad no money paid 
after the first six — nor no notice taken, nor no clue to be 
got who you belong to? It*s a pretty sort of thing th;it 
1 should have to feed a great fellow like you, and never 
hope to get one penny for it, isn’t it ? ” 

The boy put his hand to his head as if he were making 
an effort to recollect something, and then, looking vacantly 
at his questioner, gradually broke into a smile, and limped 
away. 

“I’ll tell you what, Squeers,” remarked his wife, as 
the door closed, 1 think tliat voung chap’s turning 
sUly.” 

“ I hope not,” said the schoolmaster ; “for he’s a handy 
fellow out of doors, and worth his meat and drink, any 
way. I should think he’d have wit enough for us, though, 
if he was. But come ; let’s have supper, for I’m hungry 
and tired, and want to go to bed,” 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr, 
Squeers, who speedily proceeded to do it ample justice. 
Nicholas drew up his chair, but his appetite was effectually 
taken away. 

“ How’s the steak, Squeers?” said Mrs. S. 

“Tender as a lamb,” replied Squeers. “ Have a bit ? ” 

“ 1 couldn’t eat a morsel,” replied his wife. “ What’ll the 
young man take, my dear?” 

“Whatever he likes that’s present^” rejoined Squeers, in 
a most unusual burst of gene^osit3^ 

“What do you say, Mr. Knucklebov?” inquired Mis. 
Squeers. 

“I’ll take a little of the pie, if you please,” replied 
Nicholas. “A very little, for Tm not hungry.” 

“Well, it’s a pity to cut the pie if you’re not hungry, 
isn’t it?” said Mrs, Squeers. “Will you try a bit of 
the beef? ” 

“Whatever you please,” replied Nicholas abstractedly; 
“ it’s all the same to me.” 

Mrs. Squeers looked vastly gracious on receiving this 
reply; and nodding to Squeeis, as much as to say that she 
was glad to find the young man knew his station, assisted 
Nicholas to a slice of meat w’ith her own fair hands. 

“Ale, Squeery ?” inquired the lady, winking and frown- 
ing to give him to understand that the question propounded 
was, whether Nicholas should have ale, and not whctlier 
he (Squeers) would take any. 
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••Certainly,” said Soueera, rcntelegraphing in the same 
mnnner, "A glassful.” 

So Nicholas had a glassful, and, being occupied with his 
own reflections, drank it in happy innocence of all the 
foregoing proceedings. 

•'Uncommon juicy steak that,” said Squeers, as he laid 
down his knife and fork, after plying it in silence for some 
time. 

“ It^s prime meat,” rejoined his lady. ** I bought a good 
large piece of it myself on purpose for 

“For what?” exclaimed Squeers hastilv. “Not for 
the ” 

“No, no; not for them,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers; “on 
purpose for you against you came home. Lor 1 you didn’t 
think I could have made such a mistake as that.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I didn't know what you were 
going to say,” said Squeers, who had turned pale. 

“You needn’t make yourself uncomfortable,” remarked 
his wife, laughing heartily. “To think that I should be 
such a noddy ! Well 1 ” 

This part of the conversation was rather unintelligible ; 
but popular rumour in the neighbourhood asserted that Mr. 
Squeers, being amiably opposed to cruelty to animals, not 
unfrequently purchased for boy consumption the bodies 
of horned cattle who had died a natural death. Possibly 
he was apprehensive of having unintentionally devoured 
some choice morsel intendrd for the young gentlemen. 

Supper being over, and removed by a small servant girl 
w’ith a hungry' eye, Mrs, Squeers retired to lock it up, and 
also to take into safe custody the clothes of the live boys 
who had just arrived, and who were half-way up the 
troublesome flight of steps which leads to death’s door, 
in consequence of exposure to the cold. They were then 
regaled with a light supper of porridge, and stowed away 
side by side in a small bedstead, to warm each other, and 
dream of a substantial meal, with something hot after 
it, if their fancies set that way, which it is not at all 
improbable they did. 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy- 
and-water, made on the liberal lialf-and-half principle, 
allowing for the dissolution of the sugar ; and his amiable 
helpmate mixed Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of 
the same compound. This done, Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
drew close up to the fire, and, sitting with their feet on 
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the fender, talked confidentially in whispers ; while 
Nicholas, taking up the tutor’s assistant, read the 
interesting legends in the miscellaneous questions, and 
all the figures into the bargain, with as much thought 
or consciousness of what he was doing as if he had been 
in a magnetic slumber. 

At length Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that 
it was high time to go to bed; upon which signal, Mrs. 
Squeers and the girl dragged in a small straw mattress 
and a couple of blankets, and arranged tliem into a couch 
for Nicholas, 

“We’ll put you into your regular bedroom to-morrow, 
Nickleby,” said Squeers, “Let me seel Who sleeps in 
Brooks’s bed, my dear I ” 

“In Brooks’s?” said Mrs. Squeers, pondering. 
“There’s Jennings, little Bolder, Gray marsh, and what’s- 
his-name.” 

“ So there is,” rejoined Squeers. “Yes I Brooks is full.” 

“ Full I ” thought Nicholas, “ I should think he was.” 

“There^s a place somewhere. 1 know,” said Squeers; 
“but I can’t at this moment call to |mind where it is. 
However, we’ll have all that settled to-morrow. Good- 
night, Nickleby. Seven o’clock in the morning, mind.” 

“ 1 shall be ready, sir,” replied Nicholas. “Good-night.” 

“ I’ll come ill myself and show you where the well is,” 
said Squeers. “You’ll always find a Kttle bit of soap in the 
kitchen window ; that belongs to you.” 

Nicholas opened his eyes, but not his mouth ; and Squeers 
was again going away, when he once more turned back. 

“ 1 don’t know, I am sure,” he said, “ whose towel to put 
you on ; but if you’ll make shift with something to-morrow 
morning, Mrs. Squeers will arrange tiiat in tlie course of 
the day. My dear, don’t forget.” 

“ ril take care, ’’replied Mrs. Squeers ; “and mindyou take 
care, young man, and get first wash. The teacher ought 
alw^ays to have it ; but tliey get the better of him if they can.” 

Mr. Squeers nudged Mrs. Squeers to bring away the 
brandy bottle, lest Nicholas should help himself in the night ; 
and, the lady having seized it with great precipitation, they 
retired together. 

Nicholas, being left alone, took half a dozen turns up 
and down the room in a condition of much agitation and 
excitement; but, growing gradually calmer, sat himself 
down in n cliair, and mentally resolved that, come 
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what he would endeavour for a time to bear 

whatever wretchedness there might be in sloie for him, 
and that reineiiibering the helplessness of his mother and 
sister, he would give his uncle no plea for deserting them 
in their need. Good resolutions seldom fail of producing 
some good effect in the mind from which they spring. He 
grew less desponding, and — so sanguine and buoyant is 
youth — even hoped tliat affairs at Dotheboys Hall might 
yet prove better than they promised. 

He was preparing for bed with something like renewed 
cheerfulness, when a sealed letter fell from his coat pocket. 
In the hurry of leaving London it had escaped his attention, 
and had not occuned to him since, but it at once brought 
back to him the recollection of the mysterious behaviour 
of Newman Noggs. 

“Dear me!” said Nicholas, ** what an extraordinary 
hand!*’ 

It was directed to himself, was written upon very dirty 
paper, and in such cramped and ci ippled writing as to be 
almost illegible. After great difiicuily and much puzzling, 
he contrived to read as follows ; — 

“Mv DEAR YOUNG Man, — I kiiow the w'oild. Your father 
did not, or he would not have done me a kindness when there 
was no hope of return. You do not, or you would not be bound 
on such a journey. 

“If ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angiy at 
this, I once thought 1 never should), they know where I Ijve at 
the sign of the Crown in Silver Street, Uolden Square. It is at 
the comer of Silver Street and James Street, with a bar door 
both ways. You can come at n’ght Once, nobody was 
ashamed Never mind that. It’s all over. 

“ Excuse errors. 1 should forget how to wear a whole coat 
now. 1 have forgotten all my old ,ways. My spelling may have 
gone with them. 

“Newman Noggs. 

“P.5. — If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good 
ale at the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am sure they 
will not charge you for it. You may say Mr, Noggs there, 
for I was a gentleman then. I was indeed.” 

It may be a very undignified circumstance to record, 
but after he had folded this letter and placed it in his 
pocket-book, Nicholas Nickleby’s eyes were dimmed 
with a moisture that might have been taken for tears. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF DOTHEBOYS HALL. 

A RIDE of two hundred and odd miles in severe weather is 
one of the best softeners of a hard bed that ingenuity can 
devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener of dreams, for 
those which hovered over the rough couch of Nicholas, 
and whispered their airy nothings in his ear, were of an 
agreeable and happy kind. He was maldng his fortune 
very fast indeed, when the faint glimmer of an expiring 
candle shone before his eyes, and a voice he had no 
difficulty in recognising as part and parcel of Mr. Squeers, 
admonished him that it was time to rise. 

“ Past seven, Nickleby,” said Mr. Squeers. 

‘ ‘ Has morning come already ? ” asked Nicholas, sitting 
up in bed. 

“ Ah 1 that it has,” replied Squeers, ** and ready iced too. 
Now, Nickleby, come ; tumble up, will you ? ” 

Nicholas needed no further admonition, but “ tumbled 
up” at once, and proceeded to dress himself by the 
light of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his hand. 

“ Here’s a pretty go,” said that gentleman ; •• the pump’s 
froze.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Nicholas, not much interested in the 
intelligence. 

“Yes,” replied Squeers. “ You can’t wash yourself tills 
morning.” 

“ Not wash myself! ” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“ No, not a bit of it,” rejoined Squeers tartly. “So you 
must be content with giving yourself a dry polish till we 
break the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful out for 
the boys. Don’t stand staring at me, but do look sharp, 
will you? ” 

Oflering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on his 
clothes. Squeers meanwhile opened the shutters and blew 
the candle out ; when the voice of his amiable consort was 
heard in the passage, demanding admittance. 

“ Come in, my love,” said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers came in, still habited in the primitive 
night-jacket which had displayed the symmetry of her 
figure on the previous night, and further ornamented with 
a beaver bonnet of some antiquity, whicli she wore, with 
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much ease and HghtnesSi on the top of the nightcap before 
mentioned. 

** Drat the things,’’ said the lady, opening the cupboard ; 
” I can^t find the school spoon anywhere.” 

“ Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeers, in a soothing 
manner; it’s of no consequence.” 

No conseauence ; why, how you talk ! ” retorted Mrs. 
Squeers sharply ; isn’t it brimstone morning ? ” 

I forgot, my dear,” rejoined Squeers ; ” yes, it certainly 
is. We purify the boys’ blood now and then, Nickleby.” 

** Purify fiddlesticks’ ends,” said his lady. ” Don’t think, 
3 'oung man, that we pfo to the expense of ilower of brim« 
stone and molasses just to purify them ; because if you 
think we cariy on the business in that way you’ll find 
yourself mistaken, and so 1 tell you plainly.” 

“ My dear,” said Squeers, frowning. “ Hem I ” 

“ Oh ! nonsense,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “ If the young 
man comes to be a teacher here, let him understand at 
once that we don’t want any foolery about the boys. They 
have the brimstone and treacle, partly because if they 
hadn’t something or other in the way of medicine they’d 
bo always ailing and giving a world of trouble, and partly 
because it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper than 
breakfast and dinner. So, it does them good and us good, 
at the same time, and that’s fair enough, I’m sure.” 

Having given thi;> explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her 
head into the closet and instituted a stricter search after 
the spoon, in which Mr. Squeers assisted. A few words 
passed between them while they were thus engaged, but 
as their voices were partialfy stifled by the cupboard, ail 
that Nicholas could distinguish was that Mr. Squeers said 
what Mrs. Squeers had said was injudicious, and that 
Mrs. Squeers said that whQit Mr. Squeers said was 
-’stuff.” 

A vast deal of searching and rummaging ensued, and, it 

S roving fruitless, Smike was called in, and pushed by 
Irs. Squeers, and boxed by Mr. Squeers, which course 
of treatment, briprhtening his intellects, enabled him to 
suggest that possibly Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon 
in her pocket, as indeed turned out to be the case. As 
Mrs, Sejueers had previously protested, however, that she 
was quite caitam she had not got it, Smike received 
another box on the car for presuming to contradict his 
mistress, together with a promise of a sound thrashing if 
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he were not more respectful in future; so that hd took 
nothlnijf very advantageous by hia motion. 

“ A most invaluable woman that, Nickleby/’said Soueers, 
when his consort had hurried away, pushing tlie drudge 
1;;reibre her. 

** Indeed, sir ! ” observed Nicholas. 

don’t know her equal,’* said Squeers; do not 
know her equal. That woman, Nickleby, is alu-ays the 
same^always the same bustling, lively, active, saving 
creetur that you see lier now.” 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the 
agreeable domestic prospect thus opened to him; but 
Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with his own 
redeclions to perceive it. 

It’s my way to say, when 1 am up in London,” 
continued Squeers, '*that to them boys she is a mother. 
But she is more than a mother to them ; ten times more. 
She does things for them boys, Nickleby, that I don*t 
believe half the mothers going would do for their own sons.” 

“ I should think they would not, sir,” answered Nicholas. 

Now, the fact was, that both Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
viewed the boys in the light of their proper and natural 
enemies ; or, in other words, they held and considered that 
their business and profession was to get as much from 
every boy as could by possibility be screwed out of him. 
On this point they were both agreed, and behaved in 
unison accordingly. The only difference between them 
was, that Mrs. Squeers waged war against the enemy 
openly and fearlessly, and that Squeers covered his 
rascality, even at home, with a spice of his habitual 
deceit ; as if he really had a notion of some day or other 
being able to take himself in, and persuade his own mind 
that he was a veiy good fellgw, 

** But come,” said Squeers, interrupting the progress of 
some thoughts to this effect in the mind of his usher, 

let’s go to the schoolroom ; and lend me a hand with 
my school coat, will you ? ” 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian 
shooting-jacket, which he took down from a peg in the 
passage ; and Squeers, arming himself with his cane, 
led the way across the yard, to a door in the rear of 
the house. 

“Thera,” said the schoolmaster, as they stepped in 
together; “ this is our shop, Nickleby.” 
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It was such a crowded scene, and there were so many 
objects to attract attention, that, at first, Nicholas stared 
about him, really without seeing anything at all. By 
degrees, however, the place resolved itself into a bare 
and dirty room, with a couple of windows, whereof a 
tenth part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped 
up with old copybooks and paper. There were a couple 
of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, and inked, 
and damaged, in every possible way ; two or three forms ; 
a detached desk for Squeers ; and another for his assistant. 
The ceiling was supported, like that of a barn, by cross 
beams and rafters ; and the walls were so stained and 
discoloured, that it was impossible to tell whether they had 
ever been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils — the young noblemen I How the last 
faint traces of hope, the remotest glimmering of any good 
to be derived from his efforts in this den, faded from the 
mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around ! Pale 
and haggard faces, lank and bony figures, children with 
the countenances of old men, deformities with irons upon 
their limbs, boys of stunted growth, and others whose long 
meagre legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies, all 
crowded on the view together ; there were the bleared eye, 
the hare lip, the crooked foot, and every ugliness or dis-* 
tortion that told of unnatural aversion conceived by parents 
for their offspring, or of young lives which, from the 
earliest dawn of infancy, had been one horrible endurance 
of cruelty and neglect. There were little faces which 
should have been handsome, darkened with the scowl of 
sullen, dogged suffering ; there was childhood with the 
light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its help* 
lessness alone remaining ; there were vicious-faced boys, 
brooding, with leaden eyes, like malefactors, in a jail ; and 
there were young creatures dn whom the sins of their 
frail parents had descended, weeping even for the mer- 
cenary nurses they had known, and lonesome even in 
their loneliness. 

With every kindly sympathy and affection blasted in its 
birth, with every ^oung and healthy feeling flogged and 
starved down, with every revengeful passion that can 
fester in swollen hearts, eating its evil way to their core 
in silence, what an incipient hell was breeding here 1 

And yet this scene, painful as it was, had its grotesque 
features, which, in a less interested observer than Nicholas, 
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might have provoked a smile. Mrs. Squeers stood at one 
of the desks, presiding over an immense basin of brimstone 
and treacle, of which delicious compound she administered 
a large instalment to each boy in succession : using for 
the purpose a common wooden spoon, which might have 
been originally manufactured for some gigantic top, and 
which widened evtry young gentleman’s mouth con- 
siderably, they being all obliged, under heavy corporal 
penalties, to take in the whole of the bowl at a gasp. In 
another corner, huddled together for companionship, were 
the little boys who had arrived on the preceding night, 
three of them in very large leather breeches, and two in 
old trousers, a something tighter fit than drawers are 
usually worn ; at no great distance from these was seated 
the juvenile son and heir of Mr. Squeers — a striking like- 
ness of his father — kicking, with great vigour, under the 
hands of Smike, who was fitting upon him a pair of new 
hoots that bore a most suspicious resemblance to those 
which the least of the two boys had worn on the journey 
down — as the little boy himself seemed to think, for he 
was regarding the appiopriation with a look of the most 
rueful amazement. 

Besides these, there .vjs a Jong row of boys w’aiting, 
with countenances of no pleasant anticipation, to be 
treacled ; and another file, who had just escaped from the 
infliction, making a variety of wry iTjpuths, indicative of 
anything but satrsfaction. The w'hole were attired in such 
motley, ill-assorted, extraordinary garments, as would 
have been irresistibly lidiculous, bvjt for the foul appear- 
ance of dirt, disorder, and disease, with which they were 
associated. 

“ Now,” said Squeers, giving the desk a great rap with 
Ids cane, which made half the little bojs nearly jump out 
of their bools, “ is that physicking over ? ” 

“Just over,” said Mrs. Squeers, choking the last boy in 
her hurry, and tapping the crown of his head with the 
wooden spoon to restore him. “Here, you, Smike ; take 
this away noxv. Look sharp ! ” 

Smike slniflled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers 
having called up a little boy with a curljr head, and wiped 
her hands upon it, hurried out after him into a species 
of wash-house, w'here there was a small fiie and a large 
kettle, together with a number of little w'ooden bowls 
which were ranged upon a board. 


D 
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Into these bowls Mrs. Squeers, assisted by the hung^ry 
servant, poured^ a brown composition, which looked like 
diluted pincushions without the covers, and was called 
porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted 
in each bowl, and when they had eaten the porridge by 
means of the bread, the boys ate the bread itself, and had 
finished their breakfast; whereupon Mr. Squeers said, in 
a solemn voice, “For what we have received may the 
Lord make us truly thankful I” — and went away to his 
own. 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bowl of porridge, 
for much the same reason which induces some savages to 
swallow earth — ^lest they should be inconveniently hungry 
when there is nothing to eat. Having further "disposed 
of a slice of bread-and-butter, allotted to him in virtue 
of his office, he sat himself down to wait for school- 
time. 

He could not but observe how silent and sad the boys 
all seemed to be. There w'as none of the noise and 
clamour of a schoolroom ; none of its boisterous play or 
hearty mirth. The children sat crouching and shivering 
together, and seemed to lack the spirit to move about. 
The only pupil who evinced the slightest tendency towards 
locomotion or pla3rfulness was Master Squeers, and as his 
chief amusement was to tread upon the other boys’ toes 
in his new boots, his.flow of spirits was rather disagreeable 
than otherwise. 

After some half-hour’s delay, Mr. Squeers appeared, and 
the' boys took their places and their books, of which latter 
commodity the average wrs about one to eight learners. 
A few minutes having elapsed, during which Mr. Squeers 
looked very profound, as if he had a perfect apprehension 
of what was inside all the books, and could say every word 
of their contents by heart if he only chose to take the 
trouble, that gentleman called up the first class. 

Obedient to this summons there ranged themselves in 
front of the schoolmaster’s desk half a dozen scarecrows, 
out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a torn and 
filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

“This is the first class in English spellin|^ and 
philosophy, Nickleby,” said Squeers, beckoning Nicholas 
to stand beside him. “We’ll get up a Latin one, and 
hand that over to you. Now, then, chore’s the fiist 
boy?” 
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** Please, sir, he*s cleaning the back parlour window,’* 
b*iid the temporary head of the philosophical class. 

“So he is, to be sure,” rejoined Squeers. “Wc go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby ; the 
regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, 
to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, 
a casement. When the boy knows this out of book, he 
goes and does it. It’s just the same principle as the use 
oi the globes. Where’s the second boy ? ” 

“ Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” replied a small 
\oicc. 

“To be sure,” said Squeers, by no means disconcerted. 
“ So he is. B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, 
botlinney, nouii substantive, a knowledge of plants. 
WJicn he has learned that bottinney means a knowledge 
of plants, he goes and knows ’em. That’s our system, 
Nickleby ; w’hat do you think of it? ” 

“It’s a very useful one, at any rate,” answered Nicholas 
significantly. 

“1 believe you,” rejoined Squeers^ not remarking the 
emphasis of his usher. “ Third boy, what’s a horse ? ” 

“A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ So it is,” said Squeers. “ Ain't it, Nickleby ? ” 

“ I believe there is no doubt of that, sir,” answered 
Nicholas. • 

“ Of course there isn’t,” said Squeers. “A horse is a 
quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin for beast, as every- 
body that’s gone through the grammar knows, or else 
where’s the use of having grammars at all ? ” 

“ Where, indeed I ” said Nicholas abstractedly. 

“As you’re perfect in that,” resumed Squeers, turning 
to the boy, “go and look after my hoi sc, and rub him 
down well, or I’ll rub you down. Tlie rest of the class 
go and draw water up till somebody tells you to leave 
off, for it’s washing day to-morrow, and they want the 
coppers filled.” 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their experi- 
ments in practical philosophy, and eyed Nicholas with a 
look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he were not 
altogether certain what he might think of him by this time. 

“That’s the way we do it, Nickleby,” he said, after 
a pause. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders in a manner tliat was 
scarcely perceptible, and said lie saw it was. 
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“ And a very good way it is, too,” said Squecrs. Now, 
just take them fourteen little boys and hear them some 
reading, because, you know, you must begin to be useful, 
and idling about here won’t do.” 

Mr. Squeers said this as if it had suddenly occurred to 
iiini, either that he must not say too much to his assistant, 
or that his assistant did not say enough to him in pnaise 
of the establishment. The children were ranged in a 
semiciicle round the new master, and he was soon 
listening to their dull, diawling, hesitat*ng recital of 
those stoiies of engrossing interest which are to be found 
in the more antiquated spelling books. 

In this exciting occupation the morning lagged heavily 
on. At one o’clock, the boys having previously had theii 
appetites thoroughly taken away by stir-about and 
potatoes, sat down in the kitchen to some hard salt beef, 
of which Nicholas was graciously permitted to take his 
portion to his own solitary desk, and to cat it there in 
peace. After this, there was another hour of crouching 
in the schoolroom and shivering with cold, and then 
school began again. 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, 
and make a sort of report, alter every half-yearly visit to 
the metropolis, regarding the relations and friends he 
had seen, the ne^X'S he had heaid, the letters he had 
brought down, the bills which had been paid, the 
accounts which had been left unpaid, and so forth. This 
solemn proceeding always took place in the alternoon ot 
the day succeeding his return ; perhaps, because the boys 
acquired strength of mind fiom the suspense of the 
morning, or possibly because Mr. Squeers himselt ac- 
quired greater sternness and inflexibility from certain 
warm potations in which hb was wont to indulge after 
his early dinner. 

Be this as it may, the boys were recahed from the 
house window, garden, stable, and cow-yard, and the 
school were assembled in full conclave, w^hen Mr. Squeers, 
with a small bundle of papers in his hand, and Mrs. S., 
following with a pair of canes, entered the room and 
proclaimed silence. 

“ Let any boy speak a word without leave,” said 
Mr. Squeers mildly, “and 1*11 take the skin off his 
back. ’ 

This special pruclamation had the desiied efifect, and a 
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deathlike silence immediately prevailed, in the midst of 
which Mr. Squeers went on to say — 

“ Boys, I*ve been to London, and have returned to my 
family and you as strong and well as ever.” 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three 
feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such 
cheers ! Sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

** 1 have seen the par'^nts of some boys,’* continued 
Squeers, turning over hia papers, “ and they’re so glad 
to hear how their sons are getting on, that there’s no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course is a 
very pleasant thing to reflect upon, for all parties.” 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when 
Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young 
gentlemen, having no particular parents to speak of, were 
wholly uninterested in the thing one way or other. 

** 1 have liad disappointments to contend against,” said 
Squeers, looking very grim ; “ Bolder’s father was two 
pound ten short. Where is Bolder? ” 

Here he is, please, sir,” rejoined twenty oflicious 
voices. Boys are very like men to be sure. 

“Come here, Bolder,” said Squeers. 

An unhen Ithy^looking boy, with warts all over his hands, 
stepped from his place to the master’s desk, and raised 
his eyes imploringly to Squeers’s face ; his own quite 
white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

“Bolder,” said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he 
was considering, as the saying goes, where to have him. 

“ Bolder, if your father thinks that because Why, 

what’s this, sir ? ” 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by the 
cuff* of his jacket, and surveyed it vrilh an edifying aspect 
of horror and di&<gust. 

“What do you call this, * sir?” demanded the school- 
master, administering a cut vrilh the cane to expedite 
a reply. 

“ I can’t help it, indeed, sir,” rejoined the boy, crying. 
“They will come; it’s the dirty work, 1 think, sir — at 
least 1 don’t know what it is, sir, but it’s not niy fault.” 

“ Bolder,” sail! Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, 
and moistening the palm ot his light hand to get a good 
grip of the cane, “you’re an incorrigible young scoundrel 
and as the last thra'>hing did you no good, we must see 
what another will do towcuds beating it oat of you.” 
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With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for 
mercy, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned him 
soundly ; not leaving off, indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. 

“There,” said Squeers, when he had quite done; “rub 
as hard as you like, you won’t rub that off in a hurry. 
Oh ! you won’t hold that noise, won’t you ? Put him out, 
Smike,” 

The drudge knew better, from long experience, than to 
hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the victim out by 

side door, and Kir. Squeers perched himself again on 
his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied 
another at his side. 

“ Now, let us see,” said Squeers. “A letter for Cobbey, 
Stand up, Cobbey.” 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter vei-y hard, while 
Squeers made a mental abstract of the same. 

“Oh !”said Squeers : “Cobbey’s grandmother is dead, 
and his uncle John has took to drinking, which is all the 
news his sister sends, except eighteenpence, which will 
just pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs. Squeers, 
iny dear, will you take the money ? ” 

The worthy lady pocketed the cighteenpence with a most 
business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the next boy, 
as coolly as possible. 

“ Graymarsh,” ssgld Squeers, “ he’s the next Stand up, 
Graymarsh.” 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked over 
the letter as before- 

“ Graymarsh ’s maternal aunt,” said Squeers, when he 
had possessed himself of the contents, “ is very glad to hear 
he’s so well and happy, and sends her respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she must be an angel. She 
likewise thinks Mr. Squeers isMoo good for thi.s world ; but 
hopes he may long be spared to carry on the business. Would 
have sent the two pairs of stockings as desired, but is short 
of money, so forwards a tract instead, and hopes Gray- 
marsh will put his trust in Providence. Hopes, above all, 
that he will study in everything to please Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers, and look upon them as his only friends ; and that 
he will love Master Squeers ; and not object to sleeping 
five in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah ! ” said 
Squeers, folding it up, “a delightful letter. Very affecting 
-Indeed.** 
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It was affecting^ in one sense, for Graymarsh’s maternal 
aunt was strongly supposed, by her more intimate friends, 
to be no other than his maternal parent ; Squeers, however, 
without alluding to this part of the story (which w'ould 
have sounded immoral before boys), proceeded with the 
business W calling out “ Mobbs,” whereupon anotlier boy 
rose, and Graymarsh resumed his seat. 

“Mobbs’s mother-in-law,” said Squeers, **took to her 
bed on hearing that he wouldn’t eat fat, and has been very 
ill ever since. She wishes to know, by an early post, where 
he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vittles ; and with 
what feelings he could turn up his nose at the cow’s liver 
brolh, after his good master had asked a blessing on it. 
This was told her in the London newspapers — not by Mr. 
Squeers, for he’s too kind and good to set anybody against 
fill) body — and it has vexed her so much, Mobbs can’t think. 
She is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful and 
horrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will dog him into a happier 
state of mind ; with which view she has also stopped his 
halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a double- 
bladed knife with a corkscrew in it to the missionaries, 
which she had bought on purpose for him.” 

“A sulky state of feeling,” said Squeers, after a terrible 
pause, during which he had moistened the palm of his 
right hand again, ** won’t do. Cheerfulness and content- 
ment must be kept up. Mobbs, come to me I ” 

Mobbs moved slowly tovrards the desk, rubbing his eyes 
in nniicipalion of good cause for doing so^ and he soon 
aftcrwaids retired by the side door, with as good cause 
as a boy need have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous 
collection of letters, some inclosing money, which Mrs. 
Squeers “ took care of ; ” and others referring to small 
articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of which the 
same lady stated to be too large, or too small, and 
calculated for nobody but young Squeers, who would 
appear, indeed, to have had most accommodating limbs, 
since everything that came into the school fitted him to 
a nicety. His head, in particular, must have been 
singularly elastic, for hats and caps of all dimensions 
were alike to him. 

This business despatched, a few slovenly lessons were 
performed, and Squeers retired to his fireside, leaving 
Nicholas to take care of the boys in the schoolroom. 
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which was very cold, and where a meal of bread and 
cheese was served out shortly after dark. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room which 
was nearest to the master*s desk, and by it Nicholas sat 
down, so depressed and self-degraded by the consciousness 
of his position, that if death could have come upon him 
at that time he would have been almost happy to meet 
it. Tlie cruelty of which he had been an un^^illing' witness 
— the coarse and ruffianly behaviour of Squeers, even in 
his best moods, the filthy place, the sights and sounds 
about him — all contributed to this state of feeling ; but 
when he recollected that, being there as an assistant, 
he actually seemed — no matter what unh.jppy train of cir- 
cumstances had brought him to that pass — to be the aider 
and abettor of a system which filled him with honest 
disgust and indignation, he loathed himself, and felt, tor 
the moment, as though the mere consciousness of his 
present situation must, through aU time to come, prevent 
his raising his head again. 

But, for the present, his resolve was taken, and the 
resolution he had formed on the preceding night re- 
mained undisturbed. He had written to his mother and 
sister, announcing the safe conclusion of his journey, and 
saying as little about Dolheboys Hall, and saying that 
little as cheerfully,* as he possibly could. He hoped that 
by remaining where he was he might do some good, 
even there ; at all events, others depended too much on 
his uncle’s favour to admit of his awakening his wrath 
just then. 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any selfish 
considerations arising out of his q^n position. This was 
the probable destination of his sister Kate. His uncle 
had deceived him, and might* he not consign her to some 
miserable place where her youth and beauty would prove 
A far greater curse than ugliness and decrepitude? To 
a caged man, bound hand and foot, this was a terrible 
idea— but no, he thought, his mother was by ; there was 
the portrait-painter, too — simple enough, but still living 
in the world, and of it. He was willing to believe that 
Ralph Nickleby had conceived a personal dislike to himself, 
Having pretty good reason, by this lime, to reciprocate 
it, he had no great difficulty in arriving at this conclusion, 
and tried to persuade himself that the feeling extended 
no further than between them. 
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As he was absorbed in these meditations, he all at once 
encountered the upturned face of Smike, who was on 
his knees before the stove, picking a few stray cinders 
from the hearth and pliiiiting them on the fire. He had 
paused to steal a look at Nicholas, and when he saw 
that he was observed, shrank back, as if expecting a 
blow. 

“You need not fear me/* said Nicholas kindly. ^‘Aie 
vou cold ? 

“N-n-o.” 

“You arc shivering.’* 

“I am not cold,” replied Smike quickly. I*m used 
to it.” 

There was such an obvious fear of giving oifence in his 
manner, and he was such a timid, broken-spirited creature, 
thut Nicholas could not help exclaiming, “ Poor fellow !” 

If lie had struck the drudge, he would have slunk nw'ay 
without a word. But now he burst into tears. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear I ” he cried, covering his face with his 
cracked and liorny hands. “ My heart will break. It will, 
it will ! ” . 

“Hush!” said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder. “Be a man ; you are nearly one by years, God 
help you.” 

“ By years !” ciied Smike. “Oh dear, dear, how many 
of them! How many of them since J was a little child, 
younger than any that are here now ! Where are they 
all I *’ 

“Whom do you speak of ?” inquired Nicholas, wishing 
to rouse the poor half-witted creature to reason. “Tefl 
me.” 

“My friends,” he replied, “myself — my — oh ! ;;\hat 
suffpi ings mine have been ! ” 

“There is always hope,*** said Nicholas; he knt'w not 
what to say. 

“No,” rejoined the other, “no; none for me. Do you 
remember the bny that died liere ? ” 

“I was not here, you know,” said Nicholas gently ; “ but 
what of him?” 

“Why,” replied the youth, drawing closer to his ques- 
tioner’s side, “ I WHS with him at night, and when it was 
all silen^” be cried no more for friends he wished to come 
and sit with him, but began to see faces round his bed that 
came from home ; he said they smiled, and talked to him ; 
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and he died at last lifting his head to kiss them. Do you 
hear? ” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“What faces will smile on me when I die?” cried his 
companion, shivering. “ Wlio will talk to me in these long 
nights? They cannot come from home; they would 
frighten me if they did, for I don’t know what it is, and 
shouldn’t know them. Pain and fear, pain and fear for 
me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope ! *’ 

The bell rang to bed ; and the boy, subsiding at the sound 
into his usual listless state, crept away as if anxious to 
avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart that Nicholas 
soon afterwards — no, not retired ; there was no retirement 
there — followed — to his dirty and crowded clorniitory. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF MISS SQUEERS, MRS. SQUF.ERS, MASTER SQUBBRS, AND 
MR. SQUEERS; AND VARIOUS MATTERS AND PERSONS 
CONNECTED NO LESS WITH THE SQUEERSES THAN 
WITH NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

When Mr. Squeers left the schoolroom for the night, he 
betook himselt, as has been before remarked, to his own 
fireside, which was. situated — not in the room in wdiich 
Nicholas had supped on the night of his arrival, but in a 
smaller apartment in the rear of the premises, where his 
lady wife, his amiable son, and accomplished daughter, 
were in the full enjoyment of each other’s society : Mrs. 
Squeers being engaged in the matronly pursuit of stocking- 
darning, and the young lady and gentleman being occupied 
in the adjustment of some youthful differences, by means of 
a pugilistic contest across the t'able, which, on the approach 
of their honoured parent, subsided into a noiseless exchange 
of kicks beneath it. 

And, in this place, it may be as well to apprise the reader, 
that Miss Fanny Squeers was in her Ihree-and-twentielh 
year. If there be any one grace or loveliness inseparable 
from that particular period of life. Miss Squeers may be 
presumed to have been possessed of it, as there is no reason 
to suppose that she was a solitary exception to a universal 
rule. She was not tall like her mother, but short like her 
father; from the foimer she inherited a voice of harsh 
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quality, and from the latter a remarkable expression of the 
right eye, something akin to having none at all. 

Miss Squeers had been spending a few days with a neigh- 
bouring friend, and had only just returned to the parental 
roof. To this circumstance may be referred her having 
lieard nothing of Nicholas, until Mr. Squeers himself now 
made him the subject of conversation. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Squeers, drawing up his chair, 
** what do you think of him by this time ? ” 

** Think of who ?” inquited Mrs. Squeers; who (as she 
often remarked) was no grammarian, thank God. 

**Of the young man — the new teacher — who else could I 
mean ? ” 

“Oh! that Knuckleboy,” said Mrs. Squeers impa- 
tiently. “ 1 hate him.” 

“What do you hate him for, my dear?” asked 
Squeers. 

“What’s that to you?” retorted Mrs- Squeers. “If I 
hate him, that’s enough, ain’t it.” 

“Quite enough for him, my dear, and a great deal too 
much, I dare say, if he knew it,” replied Squeers in a pacific 
lone. “ I only asked from curiosity, my dear.” 

“ Well, then, if you want to know,” rejoined Mrs. 
Squeers, “I’ll tell you. Because he’s a proud, haughty, 
consequential, turned-up-nosed peacock*” 

Mrs. Squeers, when excited, was accustomed to use strong 
language, and moreover to make use of a plurality of 
epithets, some of which were of a figurative kind, as the 
word peacock, and furthermore the allusion to Nicholas’s 
nose, which was not intended to be taken in its literal 
sense, but rather to bear a latitude of construction accord- 
ing to the fancy of the hearers. Neither were they meant 
to bear reft'rence to each oth^r, so much as to the object on 
whom they were bestowed, as will be seen in the present 
case : a peacock with a turned-up nose being a novelty in 
ornithology, and a thing not commonly seen. 

“ Hem 1 ” said Squeers, as if in mild deprecation of this 
outbreak. “ He is cheap, my dear ; the young man is very 
cheap.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

“ Five pound a year,” said Squeers. 

“ What of that ; it’s dear if you don’t want him, isn’t it ? ” 
replied his wTe. 

“ But we do want him,” urged Squeers. 
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“ 1 don’t see tliat you want him any more than tlie dead,” 
said Mrs. Squeers. “ Don’t tell me. You can put on 
the cards and in the advertisements, ‘Education by Mr. 
Wackford Squeers and •able assistants,’ without having 
any assistants, can’t you ? Isn’t it done every day by all 
the masters about ? I’ve no patience with you.” 

“Haven’t you!” said Squeers sternly. “Now I’ll tell 
you what, Mrs. Squeers. In this matter of having^ a 
teacher. I’ll take my own way, if you please. A slave- 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, to 
see that his blacks don’t run away, or g^et up a rebellion ; 
and I’ll have a man under me to do the same with our 
blacks, till such time as little Wackford is able to take 
charge of the school.” 

“ Am I to take care of the school when I grow up a man, 
father ? ” said Wackford, junior, suspending, in the excess 
of his delight, a vicious kick which he was administering 
to his sister. 

“You are, my son,” replied Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental 
voice. 

“ Oh, my eye, won’t I give it to the boys ! ” exclaimed 
the interesting child, grasping his lather’s cane, “Oh, 
father, won’t 1 make ’em squeak again ! ” 

It was a proud moment in Mr. Squeers’s life when he 
witnessed that bur^t of enthusiasm in his young child’s 
mind, and saw in it the foreshadowing of his future 
eminence. He pressed a penny into his hand, and gave 
vent to his feelings (as did his exemplary wife also), in 
a shout of approving laughter. The infantine appeal to 
their common sympathies at once restored cheerfulness to 
the conversation, and harmony to the company. 

“He’s a nasty, stuck-up monkey, that’s what I consider 
him,” said Mrs. Squeers, revefting to Nicholas. 

“Supposing he is,” said Squeers, “he is as well stuck 
up in our schoolroom as anywhere else, isn’t he? — 
especially as he don’t like it” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Squeers, “there’s something in 
that. I hope it’ll bring his pride down, and it shall be no 
fault of mine if it don’t” 

Now, a proud usher in a Yoikshire school was such a 
very extraordinary" and unaccountable thing to hear of— any 
usher at all being a novelty ; but a proud one, a being of 
•vnose existence the wildest imagination could never have 
dreamed — that Miss Squeers, who seldom troubled herself 
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With scholastic matterSi inquired with much curiosity who 
this Knuckleboy was, that gave himself such airs. 

Nickleby,” said Squeers, spelling the name according 
to some eccentric system which prevailed in his own 
tiiind ; ** your mother always calls things and people by 
their wrong names.” 

** No matter for that,” said Mrs. Squeers ; '‘I *506 them 
with right eyes, and that*s quite enough for me. 1 watched 
him when you were laying on to little Bolder this after- 
noon. He looked as black as thunder all the while, and 
one time started up as if he had more than got it in his 
mind to make a rush at >ou. / saw him, though he 
thought I didn’t.” 

** Never mind that, father,” said Miss Squeers, as the 
head of the family was about to reply. “ Who is the 
man ? ” 

“Why, your father has got some nonsense in his head 
that he’s the son of a poor gentleman that died the other 
day,” said Mrs. Squeers. 

“ T he son of a gentleman I” 

“ Yes ; but 1 don’t believe a word of it. If he’s a gentle- 
man’s son at all, he’s a fondling, that’s my opinion.” 

Mrs. Squters intended to say “foundling,” but, as she 
frequently remarked, when she made any such mistake, it 
would be all the .saiue a hundred years hence ; wdth W’hich 
axiom of philosophy, indeed, she was in the constant habit 
of consoling the boy& when they laboui'ed under more than 
ordinary ill-usage, 

“ He’s nothing of I lie kind,” said Squeers, in answer to 
the above remark, “ for his father w^as married to his 
mother, years before he was born, and she is alive now. 
If he was, it w^ould be no business of ours, for we make a 
very good friend by having him here ; and if he likes to 
learn the boys anything besides minJing them, I have no 
objection, I am sure^” 

“ I say again I hate him worse than poison,” said Mrs, 
Squeers vehemently. 

“If you dislike him, my dear,” returned Squeers, “I 
don’t know anybody who can show dis»Ikc belter than 
you, and of course there’s no occasion, with him, to take the 
trouble to liide it.” 

“ I don’t intend to, I assure you,” interposed Mrs. S. 

“ That’s right,” said Squeers ; “and if he has a touch of 
pride about him, as I think he has, I don’t believe there’s 
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a woman in all England that can bring anybody's spirit 
down as quick as you can, my love." 

Mrs. Squeers chuckled vastly on the receipt of these 
flattering compliments, and said she hoped she had tamed 
a high spirit or two in her day. It is but due to her 
character to say, that in conjunction with her estimable 
husband, she had broken many and many a one. 

Miss Fanny Squeers carefully treasured up this, and 
much more conversation on the same subject, until she 
retired for the night, when she questioned the hungry 
servant minutely regarding the outward appearance and 
demeanour of Nicholas ; to which queries the girl returned 
such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so many laudatory 
remarks touching his beautiful dark eyes, and his sweet 
smile, and his straight legs — upon which last named 
articles she laid particular stress ; the general run of legs at 
Dotheboys Hall being crooked — that Miss Squeers was not 
long in arriving at the conclusion tliat the new usher must 
be a very remarkable person, or, as she herself significantly 
phrased it, ** something quite out of the common.” And 
so Miss Squeers made up her mind that she would 
take a personal observation of Nicholas the very next 
day. 

In pursuance of this design, the young lady watched the 
opportunity of her mother being engaged, and her father 
absent, and went accidentally into the schoolroom to get 
a pen mended, wherft, seeing nobody but Nicholas presiding 
over the boys, she blushed vety deeply, and exhibited great 
confusion. 

“ I beg your pardon,” faltered Miss Squeers ; “ 1 thought 

my father was — or might be Dear me, how very 

awkward 1 ” 

“Mr. Squeers is out,” said Nicholas, by no means over- 
come by the apparition, unexpected though it was. 

“Dp you know will he be long, sir?” asked Miss 
Squeers, with bashful hesitation. 

“ He said about an liour,” replied Nicholas — politely of 
course, but without any indication of being stricken to the 
heart by Miss Squeers^s charms. 

“ 1 never knew anything happen so cross,” exclaimed the 
young lady. “Thank you ! 1 am very sorry I intruded, I 
am sure. If I hadn't thought my father was here, I 

wouldn’t upon any account have It is very provoking 

— must look so very strange,” murmured Miss Squeers 
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blushing once more, and glancing, from the pen in her 
hand, to Nicholas at lus desk, and back again. 

** If that is all you want,” said Nicholas, pointing to 
the pen, and smiling, in spite of himself, at the affected 
embarrassment of the schoolmaster’s daughter, "perhaps 
I can supply his place.” 

Miss Squeers glanced at the door, as if dubious of the 
propriety of advancing any nearer to an utter stranger; 
then round the schoolroom, as though in some measure 
reassured by the presence of forty boys ; and finally sidled 
up to Nicholas, and delivered the pen into his hand, with a 
most winning mixture of reserve and condescension. 

"Shall it be a hard or a soft nib? ” inquired Nicholas, 
smiling to prevent himself from laughing outright. 

" He ha^ a beautiful smile,” thought Miss Squeers. 

" Which did you say ? ” asked Nicholas. 

"Dear me, I was thinking of something else for the 
moment, I declare,” replied Miss Squeers. — " Oh, as soft as 
possible, if you please.” With which w^ords, Miss Squeers 
sighed ; it might be to give Nicholas to understand that her 
heart was soft, and that the pen was wanted to match. 

Upon these instructions Nicholas made the pen ; when 
he gave it to Miss Squeers,^ Miss Squeers dropped it; 
and when he stooped to pick it up, Miss Squeers stooped 
also, and they knocked their heads together ; whereat five- 
and-twenty little boys laughed aloud, being positively for 
the first and only time that half-year. 

" Very awkward of me,” said Nicholas, opening the 
door for the young lady’s retreat. 

" Not at all, sir,” replied Miss Squeers ; " it w’as my 
fault. It was all my foolish — a, — a— good-morning ! ” 

"Good-bye,” said Nicholas. "The next I make for 
you 1 hope will be made Id^s clumsily. Take care ! You 
are biting the nib off now\” 

"Really,” said Miss Squeers; "so embarrassing lliat 

1 scarcely know what 1 Very sorry to give you so 

much trouble.” 

"Not the least trouble in the world,” replied Nicholas, 
closing the schoolroom door. 

"I never saw such legs in the whole course of my 
life ! ” said Miss Squeers, as she w^alked away. 

In fact. Miss Squeers was in love with Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young lady 
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had conceived a passion for Nicholas, it may be necessary 
to state that the friend from whom she had so recently 
returned was a miller’s daughter of only eighteen, who 
had contracted herself unto the son of a small corn-factor, 
resident in the nearest market town. Miss Squeers and 
the miller’s daughter, being fast friends, had covenanted 
together some two years before, according to a custom 
prevalent among young ladies, that whoever was first 
engaged to be married should straightway confide the 
mighty secret to the bosom of the other, before com- 
municating it to any living soul, and bespeak her as 
bride’s-maid without loss of time ; in fulfilment of which 
pledge the miller’s daughter, when her engagement was 
lormed, came out express, at eleven o’clock at night, as 
the corn-factor’s son made an offer of his hand and heart 
at twenty-five minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the 
kitchen, and rushed into Miss Squeers's bedroom with the 
gratifying intelligence. Now, Miss Squeers being five years 
older, and out of her teens (which is also a great matter), 
had since been more than commonly anxious to return 
the compliment, and possess her friend with a similar 
secret; but either in consequence of finding it hard to 
please herself, or harder still to please anybody else, had 
never had an opportunity so to do, inasmuch as she had 
no such secret to disclose. The little interview wdth 
Nicholas had no soo*ner passed, as above described, how- 
ever, than Miss Squeers, putting on her bonnet, made her 
way, with great precipitation, to her friend’s house, and 
upon a solemn renewal of divers old vows of secrecy, 
levealed how that she was — not exactly engaged, but 
going to be — to a gentleman’s son (none of vour corn- 
factors, but a gentleman’s son of high descent) who had 
come down as teacher to Dotheboys Hall, under most 
mysterious and remarkable circumstances — indeed, as 
Miss Squeers more than once hinted, she had good reason 
to believe, induced, by the fame of her many charms, to 
seek her out, and woo and win her. 

“Isn’t it an extraordinary thing?” said Miss Squeers, 
emphasising the adjective strongly. 

“Most extraordinary,” replied the friend. “But what 
has he said to you ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me what he said, my deai,” rejoined Miss 
Squeers. “ If you had only seen his looks and smiles I 
I uever was so overcome in all mv life*” 
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“Did he look in this way?” inquired the miller’s 
ciaug;hter, counlerfetting, as nearly as she could» a 
favourite leer of the corn-factor. 

‘Very like that — only more genteel,” replied Miss 
Sq jeers. 

“Ah,” said the friend, “then he means something, 
depend on it.” 

Miss Squeers, having slight misgivings on the subject, 
WHS by no means ill-pleased to be confirmed by a competent 
authority ; and discovering, on further conversation and 
comparison of notes, a great many points of resemblance 
between the behaviour of Nicholas and that of the corn- 
factor, grew so exceedingly confidential, that she intrusted 
her friend with a vast number of things Nicholas had not 
said, which were all so very complimentary as to be quite 
conclusive. Then she dilated on the fearful hardship of 
having a father and mother strenuously opposed to her 
intended husband; on which unhappy circumstance she 
dwelt at great length ; for the friend’s father and mother 
were quite agreeable to her being married, and the whole 
Louitship was in consequence as flat and commonplace 
an affair it was possible to imagine. 

“ How 1 should like to see iiim 1 ” exclaimed the friend. 

“So you shall, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers. “I 
should consider myself one of the most ungrateful 
creatures alive, if 1 denied you. I iliink mother’s going 
away for two days to fetch some boys ; and when she 
do^s. I’ll ask you and John up to lea, and have him to 
meet you.” 

This was a charming idea, and having fully discussed 
it, the friends parted. 

1 1 so fell out that Mrs. Squeers’s journey to some distance, 
to fetch three new boys, and dun the relations of two old 
ones for the balance of a small account, was fixed that 
very afternoon for the next day but one ; and on the next 
day but one Mrs. Squeers got up outside the coach, as it 
stopped to change at Greta Bridge, taking with her a 
small bundle containing something in a bottle, and some 
sandwiches, and carrying besides a large wliite topcoat 
to wear in the night-time ; with which baggage she in'ent 
her way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it was 
Squeers’s custom to drive over to I lie market town eveiy 
evening, on pretence of urgent business, and spot till 
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ten or eleven o'clock at a tavern he much afTected. As 
the party was not in his way, therefore, but rather afforded 
a means of compromise with Miss Squeers, he readily 
yielded his full assent thereunto, and willingly com- 
municated to Nicholas that he was expected to take liis 
tea in the parlour that evening at five o’clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter as 
the time approached, and to be sure she was dressed out 
to the best advantage : with her hair — it had more than 
a tinge of red, and she wore it in a crop — curled in five 
distinct rows, up to the very top of her head, and ati^anged 
dexterously over the doubtful eye ; to say nothing of the 
blue sash which floated down her back, or the worked 
apron, or the long gloves, or the green gauze scarf, worn 
over one shoulder and under the other, or any of the 
numerous devices which were to be as so many arrows 
to the heart of Nicholas. She had scarcely completed 
these arrangements to her entire satisfaction, when the 
friend arrived with a whity-brown parcel — flat and three- 
cornered — containing sundry small adornments which 
were to be put on upstairs, and which the friend put 
on, talking incessantly. When Miss Si^ueers had “done” 
the friend’s hair, the friend “did” Miss Squeers’s hair, 
throwing in some striking improvements in the way of 
ringlets down the neck; and then, when they were both 
touched up to thf^ir* entire satisfaction, they went down- 
stairs in full state, with the long gloves on, all ready fur 
company. 

“ Where’s John, Tilda ? ” said Miss Squeers. 

“Only gone home .to clean himself,” replied the friend. 
“ He will be here by the time the tea’s drawn.” 

“ 1 do so palpitate,” observed Miss Squeers. 

“ Ah ! I know what it is,” replied the friend. 

“ 1 have not been used to it, you know, Tilda,” said 
Miss Squeers, applying her hand to the left side of her 
sash. 

“You’ll soon get the better of it, dear,” rejoined the 
friend. Wliile they were talking thus, the hungry servant 
brought in the tea-things, and soon afterwards somebody 
tapped at the room door. 

“ There he is ! ” cried Miss Squeers. “ Oh, Tilda ! ” 

“ Hush I ” said Tilda. “ Hem I Say, come in.” 

“ Come in,” cried Miss Squeers faintly. And in walked 
Nicholas. 
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“Good-evening,” said that young gentleman, all un- 
conscious of his conquest. “I understood from Mr, 
Squeers that—” 

“Oh, yes; it’s all right,” interposed Miss Squeers. 
“ Father don’t tea with u3, but you won’t mind that, 1 
dare say.” (This was said archly.) 

Nicholas opened his eyes at this, but he turned the 
matter off very coolly — not caring, particularly, about 
anything just then — and went through the ceremony of 
introduction to the miller’s daughter, with so much grace, 
that that young lady was lost in admiration. 

“We are only waiting for one more gentleman,” said 
Miss Squeers, taking oiT the tea-pot lid, and looking in to 
see how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether 
they w’^ere waiting for one gentleman or twenty, so he 
received the intelligence with perfect unconcern ; and, 
being out of spirits, and not seeing any especial reason 
why he should make himself agreeable, looked out of 
the window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck would have it, Miss Squeers’s friend was of a 
playful turn, and hearing Nicholas sigh, she took it into 
her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of spirits. 

“ But if it’s caused by my being here,” said the young 
lady, “don’t mind me a bit, for I’m quite as bad. You 
may go on, just as you would if you were alone,” 

“Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, colouring up to the top 
row of curls, “I am ashamed of you; ’’and here the two 
Iriends burst into a variety of giggles, and glanced, from 
lime to time, over the tops of their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
at Nicholas, who, from a state of unmixed astonishment, 
gradually fell into one of irrepressible laughter — occasioned, 
partly by the bare notion of his being in love with Miss 
Squeers, and partly by the preposterous appearance and 
behaviour of the two girls ; the two causes of merriment, 
taken together, struck him as being so keenly ridiculous, 
that, despite his miserable condition, he laughed till he 
was tlioroughly exhausted. - 

“Well,” thought Nicholas, “as 1 am here, and seem 
expected, for some reason or other, to be amiable, it’s of 
no use looking like a goose. I may as well accommodate 
myself to the company.” 

We blush to tell it ; but his youthful spirits and vivacity 
getting for a time the better of his sad thoughts, he no 
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sooner formed this resolution than he sainted Miss Squeers 
and the friend with gfreat g^allantry, and drawing a chair 
to the tea-table, began to make himself more at hotne 
than in a]l probability an usher has ever done in Ills 
employer’s house since ushers were hrst invented. 

The ladies were in the full delight of this altered be- 
haviour on the part of Mr. Nickleby, when the expected 
swain arrived, with his hair very damp from recent wash- 
ing, and a clean sliirt, whereof the collar might ha\e 
belonged to some giant ancestor, forming, together witn 
a white waistcoat of similar dimensions, the chief ornament 
of his person. 

“Well, John,” said Miss Matilda Price (which, by the 
bye, was the name of the miller’s daughter). 

“Weel,” said John, with a grin that even the collar 
could not conceal. 

“ I beg your pardon,” interposed Miss SqiiefTS, hastering 
to do the honours, “Mr, Nickleby — Mi John Browdic.” 

“Servant, sir,” said John, who was something over six 
feet high, with a lace and body rather above the due 
proportion than below it. 

“Yours to command, sir,” replied NichoIa«5, making 
fearful ravages on the bread-and-butter. 

Mr. Browdie was not a gentleman of great conver- 
sational powers, so he grinned twice more, and having 
now bestow’ed his customary mark of recognition on 
every person in com'paiiy, grinned at nothing particular 
and helped himself to food. 

“Old wooman awa’, bean’t she?” said Mr. Btowdie, 
with his mouth full. 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

Mr. Browdie gave a grin of special width, if lie 
thought that really was something to laugh at, and went 
to work at the bread-and-bulter with increased vigour. 
It was quite a sight to behold how he and Nicholas 
emptied the plate between them. 

“Ye wean’t get bread- and- buttlier ev’iy neight, I 
expect, muii,” said Mr. Browdie, after he had sat staring 
at Nicholas a long time over the empty plate. 

Nicholas bit his lip and coloured, but .alTocted not to 
hear the remark. 

“ Ecod,” said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, 
“ they doan’t put too much intiv ’em. Ye’ll be nowt but 
.skeen and boans if you stop here long eneaf. Ho 1 ho I ho I ” 
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“You are facetious, sir,” said Nicholas scornfully. 

“ Na ; 1 dean’t know,” replied Mr. Browdie, “ but 
t’oother teacher, *cod, he wur a lean *un, he wur.” Tlie 
recollection of the last teacher’s leanness seemed to afford 
Mr. Browdie the most exquisite delight, for he laughed 
until he found it necessary to apply his coat cuffs to his 
eyes. 

** I don't know whetlicr your perceptions are quite keen 
enough, Mr. Browdie, to enable you to understand that 
your remarks are offensive,” said Nicholas, in a towering 
passion, “ but if they are, have the goodness to ” 

“If you say another word, John,” shrieked Miss Price, 
stopping her admirer’s mouth as he was about to interrupt, 
“only half a word, I’ll never forgive you or speak to you 
again.” 

“Week uiy lass, I doan’l care about *un,” said the corn-* 
factor, bestowing a hearty kiss on Miss Matilda; “let 
’un gang on, let *un gang on.” 

It now became Miss Squeers’s turn to intercede with 
Nicliolas, which she did with many symptoms of alarm 
and liorrof • the effect of the double intercession was that 
he and John Browdie shook hands acioss the table with 
much gravity ; and such was the imposing nature of the 
ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was overcome and shed 
lear^. 

“What’s the mailer, Fanny?” said Miss Price. 

“ Nothing, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, sobbing. 

“Tliere never wms unv d.-uiger,” said Miss Price ; “ was 
Ihr.e, Mr. Nicklcby?” 

“ None at all,” replied Nicholas. “ .Absurd.’* 

“That’s right,” wdilspered Miss Price; “ say something 
kind to her, and she’ll soon come round. Here ! Shall 
John and 1 go into the * little kitchen and come back 
presently ? ” 

“Not on any account,” rejoined Nicholas, quite alanned 
at the proposition. “What on earth should you do that 
for?” 

“ Well,” said Miss Price, beckoning him aside, and 
speaking with some degree oi contempt, “you are a one 
10 keep company,” 

“ Wh it do you mean ? *’ said Nicholas ; “ I am not 
one to keep company at all — here at all events. 1 can’t 
make this out.” 

“No, nor I neither,” rejoined Miss Price; “but nun 
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are always fickle, and always were, and always will be; 
tliat I can make out, very easily.” 

“Fickle!” cried Nicholas; “what do you suppose? 
You don’t mean to say that you think ” 

“Oh, no, I think nothing at all,” retorted Miss Price 
pettishly. “ Look at her, dressed so beautiful and looking 
so well — really almost handsome. 1 am ashamed at 
you.” 

“My dear girl, what have I got to do with her 
dressing beautifully or looking well? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“Come, don’t call me a dear girl,” said Miss Price — 
smiling a little though, for she was pretty, and a 
coquette, too, in her small way, and Nicholas was good- 
looking, and she supposed him the property of somebody 
else, which were all reasons why she should be gratified 
to think she had made an impression on him, “ or Fanny 
wdll be saying it’s my fault. Come ; we’re going to have 
a game at cards.” Pronouncing these last words aloud, 
she tripped away and rejoined the big Yorkshireman. 

This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who had 
no other distinct impression on his mind at the moment 
than that Miss Squeers was an ordinary looking girl, 
and her friend Miss Price a pretty one ; but he had not 
time to enlighten himself by •'eflection, for the hearth 
being by this time sjvept up, and the candle snuffed, they 
sat down to play speculation. 

“There aie only four of us, Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, 
looking slily at Nicholas ; “ so we had better go partners, 
two against two.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Nickleby?” inquired Miss 
Price. 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied Nicholas. And 
so saying, quite unconscious Of his heinous offence, he 
amalgamated into one common heap those portions of a 
Dotlitboys Hall card of terms which represented his own 
counters, and those allotted to Miss Price, respectively. 

“Mr. Brow'die,” said Miss Squeers hysterically, “shall 
we make a bank against them ? ” 

The York^>hireman assented — apparently quite over- 
whelmed by the new usher’s impudence — and Miss Squeers 
darted a spiteful look at her friend, and giggled con- 
vulsively. 

The deal fell to Nicholas, and the hand prospered. 

“ Wc intend to will everything,” said he. 
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•'Tilda has won someihingf she didn’t expect, I think; 
haven’t you, dear?” said Miss Squeers maliciously. 

“ Only a dozen and eight, love,” replied Miss Price, 
afTecting to take the question in a literal sense. 

** How dull you are to-night ! ” sneered Miss Squeers. 

“No, indeed,” replied Miss Price, “I am in excellent 
spirits. 1 was thinking seemed out of sorts.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and trembling 
with very jealousy ; “ oh, no ! ” 

“That’s well,” remarked Miss Price. “Your hair’s 
coming out of curl, dear.” 

“Never mind me,” tittered Miss Squeers; “you had 
better attend to your partner.” 

“Thank you for reminding her,” said Nicholas. “So 
she had.” 

The Yorkshireman flattened his nose, once or twice, 
with his clenched fist, as if to keep his hand in till he 
had an opportunity of exercising it upon the features of 
some other gentleman ; and Miss Squeers tossed her head 
with such indignation, that the gust of wind raised by the 
multitudinous curls in motion nearly blew the candle out. 

“ 1 never had such luck, really,” exclaimed coquettish 
Miss Price, after another hand or two. “ It’s all along 
of }ou, Mr. Nickleby, I think. 1 should like to have you 
for a partner always.” 

“ [ wish you had.” » 

“You’ll have a bad wife, though, if you always win at 
cards,” said Miss Price. 

“Not if 5'our wdsh is gratified,” replied Nicholas. “I 
am sure I shall have a good one in that case.” 

To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head, and the corn- 
factor flattened his nose, while this conversation was 
carrying on I It w'ould have been worth a small annuity 
to have beheld that ; let Slone Miss Price’s evident joy 
at making them jealous, and Nicholas Nickleby’s happy 
unconsciousness of making anybody uncomfortable. 

“ We have all the talking to ourselves, it seems,” said 
Nicholas, looking good-humouredly round the table as 
he took up the cards for a fresh deal. 

“You do it so well,” littered Miss Squeers, “that it 
would be a pity to interrupt; wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie? 
He ! he I he ! ” 

“ Nay,” said Nicholas, “ we do it in default of having 
anybody else to talk to.” 
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We’ll talk to you, you know, if you’ll say anything,” 
said Miss Price. 

“Thank you, Tilda dear,’* retorted Miss Squeers 
majestically. 

“Or you can talk to each other if you don’t choose to 
talk to us,” said Miss Price, rallying her dear friend. 
“John, why don’t you say something ? ” 

“ Say summat ? ” repeated the Yorkshireman. 

“Ay, and not sit there so silent and glum.” 

“Wcel, then,” said the Yorkshireman, striking the 
table heavily with his fist, “ what 1 say’s this ; dang my 
boans and boddy, if I stan’ this ony longer. Do y^‘ gang 
whoam wi’ me ; and do yon Io‘*ght an’ toight young 
whipster look sharp out for a brokken head next time 
he cums under my bond.” 

“Mercy on us, what’s all this?” cried Miss Piic*, in 
affected astonishment. 

“Cum whoam, lell’e, cum whoam,” replied the Ycrl:- 
shireman sternly. And as he delivered the r^ply, Miss 
Squeers burst into a shower of tears ; aiising in part from 
desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent desire to 
lacerate somebody’s countenance w'ith her fair finger-nails. 

This state of things had been brought about by divers 
means and workings. Miss Squeers had brought it about 
by aspiring to the high state and condition of being 
matrimonially engaged, without good grounds for so 
doing ; Miss Price had brought it about by indulging in 
three motives of action ; fiist, a desire to punish her friend 
for laying claim to a rivalship in dignity, having no good 
title ; secondly, the gratification of her own vanity, in 
receiving the compliments of a smart young man ; and 
thirdly, a wish to convince the corn-factor of the great 
danger he ran in deferring the celebration of their expected 
nuptials; while Nicholas had* brought it about halt 
an hour’s gaiety and thoughtlessness, and a v^ry sincere 
desire to avoid the imputation of inclining at all to Miss 
Squeers. So that the means employed and the end 
produced w’ere alike the most natural in the world ; for 
young ladies will look forward lo being married, and 
W'ill jostle each other in the race to the altar, and will avail 
themselves of all opportunities of displaying their own 
attractions to the best advantage, down to the very end 
of time, as they have done from its beginning. 

“Why, and here’s Fanny in tears nowl” exclaimed 
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Miss Price, as if in fresh amazement. “ Wliat can be the 
matter ? ** 

“Oh, jou don’t know, miss, of course you don’t know. 
Pray don’t trouble yourself to inquire,’' said Miss Squeers, 
{.reducing that change of countenance which children call 
making a face. 

“Well, Pm sure I” exclaimed Miss Price. 

“And who cares whether you are sure or not, ma’am ?” 
retorted Miss Squeers, making another face. 

“ You are monstrous polite, ma’am.” said Miss Price. 

“ I shall not come to you to take lessons in the art, 
ma’am I” retorted Miss Squeers. 

“You needn't take the trouble to make yourself plainer 
than you are, ma’am, however,’* rejoined Miss Price, 
“ because that’s quite unnecessary.” 

Miss Squeers in reply turned very red, and thanked God 
that she hadn’t the bold faces of some people, and Miss 
Price in rejoinder congratulated herself upon not being 
possessed of the envious feelings of other people ; where- 
upon Miss Squeers made some general remark touching 
tl:e danger ot associating with low persons; in wh ch Miss 
Price entirely coincided, observing that it was very true, 
indeed, and she had thoii'^ht so a long time, 

“ Tilda,” exclaimed Miss Squeers, with dignity, “I hate 
you.” 

“Ah 1 There’s no love lost between us, I assure you,” 
said Miss Price, lying her bonnet strings with a jerk. 
“ Vou'll cry your eyes out when I am gone ; you know you 
will.” 

‘ I scorn your words, minx,” said Miss Squeers. 

“You pay me a great compliment when you say so,” 
answered the miller’.s daughter, curtsying very low, 
“ Wish you a very good-nigiit, ma’am, and pleasant dreams 
attend your sleep ! ” ' 

With this parting benediction, Miss Price swept from the 
room followed by the huge Yorkshireman, who exchanged 
with Nicholas, at parting, that peculiarly expressive scowl 
with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melodramatic 
performances, inform each other they will meet again. 

They were no sooner gone than Miss Squeers fulfilled 
the prediction of her quondam friend by giving vent to a 
most copious burst of tears, and uttering various dismal 
lamentations, and incoherent \\oids. Nicholas stood 
looking on for a few seconds, r.iilier doubtful what to d 0 | 
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but feding uncertain whether the fit would end in his 
being embraced or scratched, and considering that eithet 
infliction would be equally agreeable, he walked oflF very 
quietly w'hile Miss Squcers was moaning in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“This is one consequence,” thought Nicholas, when he 
had groped his way to the dark sleeping-room, “of my 
cursed readiness to adapt myself to any society in which 
chance carries me. If I had sat mute and motionless, as 1 
might have done, this would not have happened.” 

He listened for a few minutes, but all was quiet. 

“1 was glad,” he murmured, “to grasp at any relief 
from the sight of this dreadful pl.ice, or the presence of its 
vile master. I have set these people by the cars, and made 
two new enemies, where, Heaven knows, 1 needed none. 
Well, it is a just punishment for having forgotten, even for 
an hour, what is around me now ! ” 

So saying, he felt his way among the throng of \\ eary- 
hearted skc} ers, and crept into his poor bed. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOW MR. RALPH I^ICKLEBY PROVIDED FOR HIS NIECE AND 
« SISTER-IN-LAW. 

On the second morning after the departure of Nicholas for 
Yorkshire, Kate Nickleby sat in a very faded chair, raised 
upon a very dusty throne, in Miss La Creevy*s looin, giving 
tiiat lady a sitting for the portrait upon which she w'as 
eiigagecf, and towards the full perfection of which Miss La 
Creevy had had the street door case brought upstairs in 
order that she might be the bbtter able to infuse into the 
counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright salmon 
flesh-tint, which she had originally hit upon while execut- 
ing the miniature of a young officer therein contained, 
and which bright salmon flesh-tint was considered by Miss 
La Creevy’s chief friends and patrons to be quite a novelty 
in art : as indeed it was. 

“I think 1 have caught it now,” said Miss La Creevy. 
“The very shade! This will be the sweetest portrait I 
have ever done, certainly.” 

“ It will be your genius that makes it so, then, I am 
sure,” replied Kate, smiling. 
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“No, no, I won’t allow that, my dear,” rejoined Miss 
La Creevy, “It’s a very nice subject — u very nice subject, 
indeed — thoug;h of course something depends upon the 
mode of treatment.” 

“And not a little,” observed Kate. 

“ Why, my dear, you are right there,” said Miss La 
Creevy, “in the main you are nght there; though I don’t 
allow that it is of such very great importance in the present 
case. Ah I the difficulties ol art, mv dear, are great,” 

“ Tliey must be, I have no doubt,” said Kate, humouring 
her good-natured little friend. 

“They are beyond anything you can form the faintest 
conception of,” replied Miss La Creevy. “What with 
bringing out eyes with all one’s pow'er, and keeping down 
noses with all one’s force, and adding to heads, and taking 
away teetii altogether, you have no idea of the trouble one 
little miniature is.” 

“ The remuneration can scarcely repay you,” said 
Kate. 

“ Why, it does not, and that’s the truth,” answered Miss 
La Creevy; “and then people are so dissatisfied and 
unreasonable, that, nine times out of ten, there’s no 
pleasure in painting them. .Sometimes they say, ‘Oh, 
liQW very serious you have made me look, Miss La 
Creevy!’ and at otliers, * La, Miss La Cree\y, how very 
smiiking!’ when the very essence a good portrait is, 
that it must be eillier serious or smirking, or it’s no 
portrait at all.” 

“ Indeed !” said Kate, laughing. 

“Certainly, my dear; because the sitters are always 
either the one or the other,” replied Miss La Creevy. 
“Look at the Royal Academy! All those beautiful shiny 
portraits of gentlemen in black velvet waistcoats, with 
their fists doubled up on round tables, or marble slabs, are 
serious, you know ; and all the ladies who are playing with 
little parasols, or HtiJe dogs, or little children — it’s the 
same rule in art, only varying the objects — arc smirking. 
In fact,” said Miss La Creevy, sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper, “there are only two styles of portrait 
painting — the serious and the smirk; and we always use 
the serious for professional people (except actors some- 
times), and the smirlc for private ladies and gentlemen, 
who don’t care so much about looking clever.” 

Kale seemed highly amused by this infomiation, and 
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Miss La Cre( vy went on painting and talking with 
immovable complacency. 

” What a number of olTiccrs you seem to paint ! ” said 
Kate, availing herself of a pause in the discourse, and 
glancing round the room. 

“Number of what, child?” inquired Miss La Crccvy, 
looking up from her work. “ Character portraits, oh, yes 
— thevVe not real military men, you know.” 

“No!” 

niess your heart, of course not; only clerks and lhat, 
who hire a uniform coat to be painted in «and send it here 
in a carpet bag. Some artists,” said Miss La Creevy, 
“keep a red coal, and charge severi-and-sixpcnce extra for 
hire and carmine ; but I don’t do that myself, fur 1 don’t 
consider it legitimate.” 

Drawing herself up, as though she plumed herself 
greatly upon not resorting to these lures to catch sitters, 
Miss La Creevy applied herself more intently to her task, 
only raising Iht head occasionally, to look with unspeakabh 
satisfaction at some touch she had just put in, and now 
and then giving Miss Nickleby to understand what 
particular feature she was at work upon at the moment ; 
“not,” she expressly observed, “that you should make 
it up for painting, my dear, but because it’s our custom 
sometimes, to tell sitters what part we are upon, in order 
that if there's any particular expression they want 
introduced, they may throw it in at the time, you 
know.” 

“And when,” said Miss La Creepy, after a long silence— 
to wit, an interval of full a minute and a half — “ when do 
you expect to sec your uncle again ? ” 

“ I scarcely know ; 1 had expected to have seen him 
before now,” replied Kate. “Soon, I hope, for this state 
of uncertaint} is w’orse than anything,” 

“ I suppose he has money, hasn’t he ? ” inquired Miss 
La Creevy. 

“ He is very rich, I have heard,” rejoined Kate. “I 
don’t know that he is, but 1 believe so.” 

“ Ah, )^ou may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn’t be 
so surly,” remarked Miss La Creevy, who was an odd little 
mixture of shicwdness and simplicity. “When a man’s 
a bear, he is generally pretty independent.” 

“ His manner is rough,” said Kate. 

“Rough I” cried Miss La Creevy, 


“a porcupine’s a 
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fc^atlicr-bed to him ! 1 never met with such a cross- 
grained old savage.” 

“ It is only his manner, I believe,” obsei^'ed Kate timidly : 
“ he was disappointed in eaih life, I think 1 have heard, 
or has had his temper soured by some calamity. I should 
be sorry lo ihirdc ill of him until 1 knew be deseived it.” 

“Well; that’s very right and proper,” observed the 
miiiiature-priinter ; “and lie.iven forbid that 1 should be 
the cause of your doing so ! But, now, mightn’t he, without 
ieeling it himself, make you and your mamma some nice 
little allowance that would keep you both comfortable until 
you were well married, and be a little fortune to her 
riftcrwards '•* What would a hundred a year, for instance, 
be to him ? ” 

“ I don’t know \v’]5at it would be to him,” said Kate, 

:lli energy, “but it would bo that to me I would rather 
-lie than Ic'ke ” 

“ licyday ! ” cried Miss La Creevy. 

“ A dependence ui^on liim,” said Kate, ” would em- 
bitter my whole life I should feel begging a far less 
degradation ” 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss La Creevy. ” This of a 
t elation wdioni >ou wdll not hear an inditTeient person speak 
ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enough, 1 confess.” 

“ 1 daVesay it does,” replied Kate, speaking more gently, 
“inde»‘d I am sure it must. I — I — only mean that with 
the feelings and recollection of belter times upon me, I 
could not bear to live on anybody’s bounty — not Ills 
particularly, but anybody’s,” 

Miss La Cieevy looked slily at her companion, as if she 
doubled w'hether Ralph himself were not the subject of 
dislike, but seeing that her young friend w^as distressed, 
made no remark. • 

“I only ask of him,” continued Kate, whose tears fell 
while she spoke, “ that he will move so little out of his way 
in my behalf, da to enable me by Jiis recommendation — only 
by Ills recommendation — to earn, literally, my bread, and 
remain with my mother. Whether we shall ever taste 
happiness again depends upon the fortunes of my dear 
brother; but if he wmU do this, and Nicholas only tells us 
that he is well and cheerful, I shall be contented.” 

As she ceased to speak, there was a rustling behind the 
screen which stood between her and tlie door, and some 
person knocked at the wainscot. 
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“ Come in, whoever it is I ” cried Miss La Creevy. 

The person complied, and, comini^ forward at once, gave 
to view the form and features of no less an individual than 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby himself. 

** Your servant, ladies,” said Ralph, looking sharply at 
thorn by turns. **You were talking so loud, that 1 was 
unable to make you heat.” 

When the man of business had a more than commonly 
vicious snarl lurking at his heart, he had a trick of almost 
concealing his eyes under their thick and protruding brows 
for an instant, and then displayinp^ them in their full 
keenness. As he did so now, and tried to keep down the 
smile which parted his thin, compressed lips, and puckered 
up the bad lines about his mouth, they both hdt certn n 
that some part, if not the whole, of their recent conversation 
had been overheard. 

I called in, on my way upstairs, more than half 
expecting to find you here,*/ said Ralph, addressing his 
niece, and looking contemptuously at tlie portrait. *‘Is 
that my niece’s portrait, ma’am ? ” 

“Yes, it is, Mr. Nickleby,” said Miss La Creevy, wiih 
a very sprightly air, “and between you and me and the 
post, sir, it w*ill be a very nice portrait, too, though 1 say 
it who am the painter,” 

“ Don’t trouble yoprself to show it to me, ma’am,” cried 
Ralph, moving away, “ I have no eye for likenesses. Is it 
nearly finished ? ” 

“Why, yes,” replied Miss La Creevy, considering with 
the pencil-end of her brush in her mouth. “Two sittings 
more will ” 

“ Have them at once, ma’am,” said Ralph. “ She’ll ha\e 
no time to idle over fooleries after lo-morrow. Work, 
ma’am, work; we must all work. Have you let your 
lodgings, ma’am ? ” 

“ I have not put a bill up yet, sir.” 

“ Put it up at once, ma’am ; they won’t w^ant the rooms 
after this week, or if they do, can’t pay for them. Now, my 
dear, if you’re ready, we’ll lose no more time.” 

With an assumption of kindness which sat worse upon 
him even than his usual manner, Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
motioned to the young lady to precede him, and bowing 
gravely to Miss La Creevy, closed the door and follow'ed 
upstairs, wheie Mrs. Nickleby received him with many 
expressions of regard. Slopping ihem somewhat abruptly, 
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Ralph waved his hand with an impatient gesture, and 
proceeded to the object of his visit. 

“ I have found a situation for your daughter, ma’am,’* 
said Ralph. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Nickleb}'. “Now I will say that 
that is only just what I have expected of you. ‘ Depend 
upon it,* I said to Kate, only 5 'esterday morning at break- 
fast, ‘that after your uncle has provided, in that most 
ready manner, for Nicholas, he will not leave us until he 
has done at least the same for you.* These were my very 
words, as near as I remember. Kale, my dear, why don’t 
you thank your ” 

“ Let me proceed, ma’am, pray,” said Ralph, interrupting 
his sister-in-law in the full torrent of her discourse, 

“Kate, my love, let your uncle proceed,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

“ I am most anxious that he should, mamma,” rejoined 
Kale. 

“ Well, my dear, if you are anxious that he should, you 
had better allow your uncle to say what he has to say, 
without interruption,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, with many 
small nods and frowns. “Your uncle’s time is very 
valuable, my dear ; and however desirous you may be — 
and naturally desirous, as I am sure any affectionate 
relations who have seen so little of your uncle as we have, 
must naturally be — to protract the pleasure of having him 
among us, still we are bound not to be selfish, but to take 
into consideration the important nature of his occupations 
in 11)^' city.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, ma’am,’* said Ralph, 
with a scarcely perceptible sneer. “An absence of busi- 
ness habits in this family leads, apparentl}^ to a great 
waste of words before business — when it does come under 
consideration— is arrived at, "at all.” 

“ I fear it is so, indeed,** replied Mrs. Nickleby, with a 
sigh. “ Your poor brother ” 

“ My poor brother, ma’am,” interposed Ralph tartly, 
“had no idea what business was — was unacquainted, 1 
verily believe, with the very meaning of the word.” 

“ I fear he was,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes. “ If it hadn’t been for me, I don’t know 
what would have become of him.” 

What strange creatures we are 1 The slight bait so 
skilfully thrown out by Ralph on their first interview was 
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dangling on the hook yet. ^ At every small deprivation or 
discomfort which presented itself in the course of the four- 
and-twenty hours to remind her of her straitened and 
altered circumstances, peevish visions of her dower of one 
thousand pounds had arisen before Mrs, Nickleby’s mind, 
until at last she had come to persuade herself that of all 
her late husband's creditors she was the worst used and 
the most to be pitied. And yet, she had loved him deaily 
for many years, and had no greater share of selfishness 
than is the usual lot of mortals. Such is the in itability of 
sudden poverty. A decent annuity would have restored her 
thoughts to their old train at once. 

“ Repining is of no use, ma’am,” said Ralph. Of all 
fruitl^^s errands, sending a tear to look after a day that is 
gone is the most fruitless?” 

** So it is,” sobbed Mrs, Nickleby, “ So it is.” 

“ As you feel so keenly in your own purse and person tiie 
consequences of inattention to business, ma’am,” said 
Ralph, “ I am sure you will impress upon your children the 
necessity of attaching themselves to it, early in life.” 

“Of course I must see that,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleb)’. 

“Sad experience, you know, brother-in-law Kale, my 

dear, put that down in the next letter to Nicholas, or 
remmd me to do it if I write.” 

Ralph paused for a few moments, and seeing that he 
had now made pretty sure of the mother, in case the 
daughter objected to* his proposition, went on to say — 

“The situation that I have made interest to procure, 
ma’am, is with — with a milliner and dressmaker, in short.” 

“ A milliner I ” cried Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ A milliner and dressmaker, ma’am,” replied Ralph. 
“Dressmakers in London, as 1 need not remind you, 
ma’am, who are so well acquainted with all matters in 
ihe ordinary routine of life, jnake large fortunes, keep 
equipages, and become persons of great wealth and 
fortune.” 

Now, t?ie first ideas called up in Mrs. Nickleby’s mind 
by the words “ milliner and dressmaker,” were connected 
w'ith certain wicker baskets lined with black olKkiii, w^hich 
she remembered to have seen carried to and fro in the 
streets ; but, as Ralph proceeded these disappeared, and 
were replaced by visions of large houses at the West End, 
neat private carriages, and a banker’s book ; all of whi(,h 
images succeeded c.ich other with such rapidity, that he 
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had no sooner finished speaking, than she nodded tier 
head and said, ‘‘Very true,” with great appearance of 
satisfaction. 

“What your uncle says is very true, Kate, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. “ 1 recollect when your poor papa 
and I came to town after we werfe married, tliat a young 
lady brought me home a chip cottage-bonnet, with white 
and green trimming, and green Persian lining, in her own 
carriage, which drove up to the door full gallop — at least, 
I am not quite certain whether it was her ow'n carriage 
or a hackney-chariot, but I remember very well that the 
horse dropped down dead as he was turning round, and 
that >our poor papa said he hadn’t had any corn for a 
foitnight.” 

This anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opulence 
of milliners, was not received with any great demonstration 
of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hung down her head while 
It was relating, and Ralph manifested very intelligible 
symptoms of extreme impatience. 

“The lady’s name,” said Ralph, hastily striking in, 
“is Mantalini — Madame Mantaiini. I know her. She 
lives near Cavendish Square. If your daughter is disposed 
to try after the situation, I’ll take her there directly.” 

“Ilave you nothing to say to your uncle, my love?” 
inquired Mrs. Nickleby. 

“A great deal,” replied Kate: “butsiot now. I would 
r.ither speak to him w' hen we aie alone; it will save his 
time if I thank him and say what I ish to say to him as 
we walk along,” 

With these words, Kate hurixcJ awry, to hide the trac.:^ 
of emotion that were stealing down her face, and to prepare 
her. self for the walls, while Mrs. Nickleby amused her 
brother-in-law by giving him, with many tears, a detailed 
account of the dimensions 6f a rosewood cabinet piano 
they had possessed iii their days of affluence, together 
with a mmute description of eight drawing-room chairs, 
with turned legs, and green chintz squabs to match the 
curtaihs, which had cost two pounds fifteen slullmgs 
apiece, and had gone at the sale for a mere nothmg. 

These reminiscences were at lengLh cut short by Kate’s 
return in her walking-dress, when Ralph, who had been 
fretting and fuming during the whole time of her absence, 
lost no time, and used very little ceremony, in descending 
into the street. 
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** Now,*’ he said, taking her arm, "walk as fast as you 
can, and you’ll get into the step that you’ll have to walk to 
business with, every morning.” So saying, he led Kate 
ofT, at a good round pace, towards Cavendish Square. 

"I am very much obliged to you, uncle,” said the 
young lady, after they had hurried on in silence for some 
time, “very,” 

" I’m glad to hoar it,” said Ralph. " I hope 3 ^ou*ll do 
your dut}^” 

"I will try to please, uncle,” replied Kate; "indeed 

** Don’t begin to erv,” growled Ralph ; " I hate ciying.” 

"It’s very foolish, 1 know, uncle,” began poor Kate. 

*‘It is,” replied Ralph, slopping her short, "and very 
afi('ct%;d besides. Let me see no more of it.” 

Perhaps this was not the best way to dry the tears of 
a young and sensitive female, about to make her first 
entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold and 
uninterested strangers; but it had its effect notwitl> 
standing. Kate coloured deeply, breathed quickly for 
few moments, and then walked on with a firmer and more 
determined step. 

It was a curious contrast to see bow the timid country 
girl shrank through the crowd that hurried up and down 
the streets, giving way to the press of people, and clinging 
closely to Ralph ab> though she feared to lose him in the 
throng; and how the stern and hard-featured man of 
business went doggedly on, elbowing the passengers aside, 
and now and then exchanging a gruff salutation with 
some passing acquaintance, who turned to look back upon 
h‘.s pretty charge, with looks expressive of surprise, and 
seemed to wonder at the ill-assorted companionship. But 
it would have been a stranger contrast still to have read 
the hearts that were beating side by side ; to have laid 
bare the gentle innocence of the one, and the rugged 
villainy of the other; to have hung upon the guileless 
thoughts of the affectionate girl, and been amazed that, 
among all the wily plots and calculations of the old 
man, there should not be one word or figure denoting 
thought of death, or of the grave. But so it was ; and 
stranger still — though this is a thing of every day—the 
warm young heart palpitated with a thousand anxieties 
and apprehensions, while that of the old worldly man lay 
rusting in its cell, beating only as a piece cunning 
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mechanism, and yielding? no one throb of hope, or fear, 
or love, or care, for any llvJiiff tiling. 

“ Uncle,” said Kate, when she judged they must be 
near their destination, “ I must ask one question of you. 
I am to live at home ? ” 

** At home ! ” replied Ralph ; “ where’s that ? ” 

'*I mean with my mother — the widow,** said Kate 
emphatically. 

“You will live, to all intents and purposes, hoie,’* 
rejoined Ralph ; “for here you will take your meals, 
and here you will be from morning till night — occasionally, 
peihaps, till morning again.” 

“But at night, I mean,” said Kate; “I cannot leave 
her, uncle. 1 must have some place that 1 can call a 
home ; it will be wjierever she is, you know, and may 
be a very humble one.” 

“May be!” said Ralph, walking faster, in the 
impatience provoked by the remark, “must be, you 
mean. May be a humble one ! Is the girl mad ? ” 

“The word slipped from my lips; I did not mean it, 
indeed,” urged Kate. 

“ I hope not,” said Ralph. 

“ But my question, uncle ; you have not answered it.” 

“Why, I anticipated something of the kind,” said 
Ralph; “and — though I object very strongly, mind — have 
provided against it. 1 spoke of you •as an out-of-door 
worker ; so you will go to this home, that may be humble, 
evciy night.” 

There was comfoit in this. Kate poured forth many 
thanks for her uncle’s consideration, which Ralph received 
as if he had deserved them all, and they arrived without 
any further conveisation at the dressmaker’s door, which 
displaced a very laige plate, with Madame Mantalini’s 
name and occupation, and was appioached by a handsome 
hight of steps. There a shop to the house, but it 
was let off to an importer of otto of roses. Madame 
Mantalini’s show-rooms were on the first floor; a fact 
which was notified to the nobility and gcntiy by the 
casual exhibition, near the handsomely-curtained windows, 
of two or three elegant bonnets of the newest fashion, 
and some cosily garments in the most approved taste. 

A liveried footman opened the door, and in reply to 
Ralph’s inquiry whether Madame Mantalini was at home, 
ushered them through a handsome hall, and up a spacious 
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staircase, into the show-saloon, which comprised two 
spacioub diawing-rooiiis, and exhibited an immense variety 
of superb dresses and materials for dresses : some arranged 
on stands, others laid carelessly on sofas, and others 
again, scattered over the caipet, hanging on the cheval 
glasses, or mingling, in some other way, with the rich 
furniture of various descriptions, .which was profusel} 
displayed. 

They waited here a much longer time than was a';iee- 
able to Mr. Ralph Nickleby, wdio eyed the gaudy frippery 
about him with very little concern, and was at length 
about to pull the bell, when a g^^ntloman suddenly popped 
his head into the room, and seeing soiiicbod\ there, as 
suddenly popped it out again. 

“ Here. Hollo ! »» cried Ralph. “ Who’s that ? ” 

At the sound of Ralph’s voice the head renpp(‘ared, and 
the mouth, displaying a veiy long low of very \vl»ite teeth, 
uttered in a mincing tone the words, “Demmit. What, 
Nickleby! oh, demniit!” Having utteicd which ejacula- 
tions, the gentleman advanced and shook hands wdth 
Ralph with great warmth. He was diessed in a gorgeous 
moining-gow'n, with a waistcoat and Turkish trousers 
of the same pattern, a pink silk neckerchief, and bright 
f;;reen slippeis, and had a very copious watch-chain wound 
round his body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a 
moustache, both dyed black, and giacefully curled. 

“ Deminit, you don’t mean to say you want me, do you, 
demmit?” said this gentleman, smiting Ralph on the 
slioulder. 

"Not yet,” said Ralph sarcastically. 

" Ha ! ha ! demmit,” cried the gentleman ; when, 
w’heeling round to laugh with greater elegance, he 
encountered Kate Nickleby, who was standing near, 

** My niece,” said Ralph. 

" I remember,” said the gentleman, striking his nose 
w ith the knuckle of his forefinger as a chastening for his 
forgetfulness. " Demmit, I remember W'hat you come 
for. Step this way, Nickleby; my dear, wall you follow 
me? Ha! ha! They all follow me, Nickleby; always 
did, demmit, always.” 

Giving loose to the playfulness of liis imagination after 
this fashion, the gentleman led the way to a private 
sitting-room on the second floor, scarcely less elegantly 
fi»rnlshed than the apartment below. Where the presence 
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of a silver coffee-pot, an egg-shell, and sloppy china for 
one, seemed to show that he had just breakfasted, 

“Sit down, my dear,” said the gentleman : first staring 
Miss Nickleby out of countenance, and then grinning in 
delight at the achievement, “This cursed high room 

takes one’s breath away. These infernal sky-parlours 

I’m afraid I must move, Nickleby.” 

“I would, by all means,” replied Ralph, looking 
bit<^crly around. 

“What a demd rum fellow you are, Nickleby,” said 
the gentleman, “ the demdest, longest-hoaded, queerest- 
teinpered old coiner of gold and silver ever was — demmit.” 

Having complimented Ralph to this effect, the gentle- 
man lang the bell, and «!taredat Miss Nickleby until it was 
answered, when he left oiT to bid the man desire his 
mistress to come direct K ; after wliich he began again, 
and left off no more until Madame Manlalini appeared. 

Tlie dressmaker was a buxom person, handsomely 
dressed and rather good-looking, but much older than 
the gentleman in the Tuikish troupers, whom she had 
married six months before. His name was originally 
Muntle ; but it had been converted, by an easy transition, 
into Mantalini : the lady rightly considering that an 
English appellation would be of serious injury to the 
business. He had man led on his whiskers; upon which 
propertv he had previously subsisted, in k genteel manner, 
for some years ; and which he had recently improved, 
after patient cultivation, by the addition of a moustache, 
which promised to secure him an easy independence : his 
share in the labours of the business being at present 
confined to spending the money, and occasionally, when 
that I an short, dri\ing to Mr. Ralph N’ckleby to procure 
discount— at a percentage — for the cusloiucrs’ bills. 

“ My life,” said Mr. Mantalini, “ what a demd devil of 
a time you have been I ” 

“I didn’t even know Mr. Nickleby was here, my love,” 
said Madame Mantalini. 

“Then what a doubly demd infernal rascal that footman 
must be, my soul,” remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. 

“ My dear,” said madame, “ that is entirely >our fault.” 

“ My fajlt, my heiirt’s joy ? ” 

“Certainly,” returned the lady ; “wliat c.aii you expect, 
dearest, if you will not correct the man ? ” 

“ Collect the man, my soul’s delight I” 
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“ Yes ; I am sure he wants speaking to badly enough,” 
said madame, pouting. 

“ Then do not vex itself,” said Mr. Mantalint ; “ he 
shall be horsewhipped till he cries out demnebly.” With 
this promise Mr. Mantalint kissed Madame Mantalini, 
and after that performance, Madame Manlaltni pulled 
Mr. Mantalini playfully b)^ the ear, which done, they 
descended to business. 

“ Now, ma’am,” said Ralph, who had looked on at all 
this with ‘Such scorn as few men can express in looks, 
“ this is my niece.” 

“Just so, Mr. Nickleby,” replied Madame Mantalini, 
surveying Kate from head to foot, and back again. “Can 
you speak French, child ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Kate, not daring to look up ; 
for she felt that the eyes of the odious man in the dressing- 
gown were directed towards her. 

“ Like a denid native ? ” asked the husband. 

Miss Nickleby offered no reply to this inquiry, but 
turned her back upon the questioner, as if addressing 
herself to make answer to what his wife might demand. 

“We keep tw^enty young women constantly employed 
in the establishment,” said madame, 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” replied Kate timidly. 

“Yes ; and some of ’em demd handsome, too.” 

“ Mantalini I ” declaimed his wife, in an awful voice. 

“ My senses’ idol I ” said Mantalini. 

“ Do you w’Ish to break my heart ? ” 

“ Not for tw'enty thousand hemispheres populated with — 
with — with little ballet-dancers,” replied Mantalini, in a 
poetical strain. 

“Then you wmII, if you persevere in that mode of 
speaking,” said his wife. ./‘What can Mr. Nickleby 
think when he hears you?” 

“ Oh 1 Nothing, ma’am, nothing,” replied Ralph. “I 
know his amiable nature, and yours — ^niere little remarks 
that give a zest to your daily intercourse — lover’s quarrels 
that add sweetness to those domestic joys which promise 
to last so long — that’s all ; that’s all.” 

If an iron door could be supposed to quarrel with its 
hinges, and to make a firm resolution to open wdth slow 
obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the process, it 
would emit a pleasanter sound in so doing than did these 
words in the rough and bitter voice in which they were 
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uttered by Ralph. Even Mr. Mantalini felt their influencet 
and turning affrighted round, exclaimed, “What a dcmd 
horrid croaking ! ” 

“You will pay no attention, if you please, to what Mr. 
Mantalini says,’* observed his wife, addressing Miss 
Njckleby. 

“ I do not, ma’am,” said Kate, with quiet contempt. 

“Mr. Mantalini knows nothing whatever about any of 
the young women,” continued madame, looking at her 
husband, and speaking to Kate. “If he has seen any 
of them, he must have seen them in the street, going to, 
or returning from, their work, and not here. He was 
never even in the room. I do not allow it. What Jiours 
of work have you been accustomed to ? ” 

“ I have never yet been accustomed to work at all,” 
replied Kate, in a low voice. 

“For which reason she’ll work all ll)e better now,” 
said Ralph, putting in a word, lest this confession should 
injure the negotiation. 

“ 1 hope 60,” returned Madame Mantalini ; “ our hours 
are from nine to nine, with extra work when we’re very 
full of business, for which I allow payment as overtime.” 

Kate bowed her head, to intimate that she heard, and 
WMS satisfied. 

“ Your meals,” continued Madame Mantalini, “ that 
is, dinner and tea, you will take herk 1 should think 
your wages w^ould average from five to seven shillings a 
week ; but I can’t give you any certain Information on 
that point until I see what you can do.” 

Kate bowed her head again. 

“ If you’re ready to come,” said Madame Mantalini, 
“you had better begin on Monday morning at nine 
exactly, and Miss Knag, .the forewoman, shall then 
have directions to try you with some easy work at first. 
Is there anything moie,* Mr. Nickleby ? ” 

“ Nothing more, ma’am,” replied Ralph, rising. 

“Then I believe that’s all,” said the lady. Having 
arrived at this natural conclusion, she looked at the 
door, as if she wished to be gone, but hesitated notwith- 
standing, as though unwilling to leave to Mr. Mantalini 
the sole honour of showdng them downstairs. Ralph 
relieved her from her perplexity by taking lus de- 
parture without delay : Madame Mantalini making many 
gracious inquiries wdiy he never came to see them, and 
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Mrs. Nickleby ! A project had but to be new, and St 
came home to her mind brightly varnished and gilded 
as a glittering toy. 

This question disposed of, Kate communicated h'^r 
uncle’s desire about the empty house, to which Mrs. 
Nickleby assented with equal readiness, characteristically 
remarking that, on the fine evenings, it would be a 
pleasant amusement for her to walk to the West End to 
fetch her daughter home; and no less characteristically 
forgetting, that there were such things as wet nights 
and bad weather to be encountered in almost every week 
of the year. 

“ 1 shall be sorry — ^truly sorry to leave you, my kind 
friend,” said Kate, on whom the good feeling of the poor 
miniature-painter had made a deep impression. 

** You shall not shake me off, for all that,” replied Miss 
La Creevy, with as much sprightliness as she could 
assume. '*1 shall see you very often, and come and 
hear how you get on ; and if in all London, or all the 
wide world besides, there is no other heart that takes an 
interest in your welfare, there will be one little lonely 
woman that*prays for it night and day.” 

With this, the poor soul, who had a heart big enough 
for Gog, the guardian genius of London, and enough to 
spare ior Magog ,to boot, after making a great many 
extraordinary faces, which would have secured her an 
ample fortune could she have transferred them to ivory 
or canvas, sat down in a coiner, and had what she termed 
“a real good cry.” 

But no crying, or talking, or hoping, or fearing, could 
keep olT the dreaded Saturday afternoon, or Newman 
Noggs either; who, punctual to his time, limped up to 
the door, and breathed a whkf of cordial gin through the 
keyhole, exactly as such of the cliurch clocks in tlie 
neigh bom iiood as agreed among themselves about the 
time struck five. Newman waited for the last stroke, and 
then knocked. 

“Fiom Mr. Ralph Nickleby,” said Newman, announcing 
his errand, when he got upstairs, with all possible brevit 3 ^ 

“We shall be ready directly,” said Kate. “We have 
not much to carry, but I fear we must have a coach.” 

“I’ll get one,” replied Newman. 

“Indeed, you shall not trouble yourself,” said Mrs. 
Nidileby. 
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” I win,” said Newman. 

1 can’t suflcr you tu think of such a thing,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

“You can’t help it,” said Newman. 

“ Not help it !” 

“ No ; I thought of it as I came along ; but didn’t get 
one, thinking vou mightn’t be leady. 1' think of a great 
many things. Nobody can prevent that.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 understand 3 ‘ou, Mr. Noggs,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. “ Our thoughts are free, of course. Everybody’s 
tlioughts are their own, clearly.” 

“They wouldn’t be, if some people had their way,” 
muttered Newman. 

“ Well, no more they w'ould, Mr, Noggs, and that’s very 
true,” njoined Mrs. Nickleby. “ Some people, to be sure, 
aie such How’s your master ? ” 

Newman darted a meaning glance at Kate, and replied 
with a strong emphasis on the last word of his answer, 
that Mr. Ralph Nickleby was well, and sent his luve. 

“ 1 am sure we are very much obliged to him,” observed 
Mis. Nickleby. 

“ Veiy,” said Newman. “ 1*11 tell him so.” 

It w’as no very easy matter to niisrake Newman Noggs 
after ha\Ing once seen him, and as Kate, attracted by tlie 
singularity of his manner (in which on this occasion, 
however, there was something respectftf! and even delicate, 
notwithstanding the abruptness of liis speech), looked at 
him more closely, she recollected having caught a passing 
glimpse of that strange figure before. 

“ Excuse mv curiosity,” she said, “ but did I not see you 
in the coach-yaid, on the morning my brother went away 
to Yorkshire ? ” 

Newsman cast a wistful gjance on Mrs. Nickleby, and 
said, “ No,*' most unblushingly. 

“No!” exclaimed Kate, “1 should have said so 
anywhere.” 

‘•You’d have said wrong,” lejoined Newman. “It’s 
th#" first time I’ve been out for three weeks, I’ve had 
the gout.” 

Newman was very, very far fiom having the appearance 
of a gouty subject, and so Kate could not help thinking ; 
but the conference w^as cut short by Mrs. Nickleby ’s in- 
sisting on having the door shut, lest Mr. Noggs should 
tolce cold, and further persisting in sending .the servant 
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gfirl for a coach, for fear he should bring' on another 
attack of his disorder. To both conditions Newman was 
compelled to yield. Presently the coach came; and, alter 
many sorrowful farewells, and a great deal of running 
backwards and forwards across the pavement on the part 
of Miss La Creevy, in the course of which the yellow turban 
came into violent contact with sundry foot-passengers, it 
(that is to say the coach, not the turban) went away again, 
witli the two ladies and their luggage inside ; and Newman 
— despite all Mrs. Nickleby’s assurances that it would be 
his death— on the box beside the driver. 

They went into the city, turning down by the river-side ; 
and, after a long and very slow drive, the streets being 
crowded at that hour wdth vehicles of evety kind, stopped 
in front of a large old dingy house in Thames Street, the 
door and windows of which were so bespattered with mud, 
that it would have appeared to have been uninhabited for 
years. 

Th • door of this deserted mansion Newman opened with 
a key which he look out of his hat — in wdiich, by the bye, 
in consequence of the dilapidated state of his pockets, he 
depusited everything, and would most likely have carried 
his money if he had had any — and the coach being 
discharged, he led the w^ay into the interior of the 
mansion. 

Old, and gloomy, and black, in tiuth it was, and sullen 
and dark were the rooms, once so bustling with life and 
enterprise. There was a w'harf behind, opening on the 
Thames. An empty dog-keiinel, some bones of animals, 
fragments of iron hoops, and staves of old casks, lay 
strewn about, but no life was stirring there. It was a 
picture of cold, silent decay. 

“ This house depresses and. chills one,*’ said Kale, ‘‘aiuf 
seems as if some blight had fallen on it. If 1 were 
superstitious, I should be almost inclined to believe that 
some dreadful crime had been perpetrated within these old 
w'alls, and that the place had never prospered since. How 
frowning and how dark it looks I” 

“Lord, my dear,” replied Mis. Nickleby, “don’t talk in 
that or you’ll frighten me to death.” 

“ It IS only my foolish fancy, mamma,” said Kate, 
forcing a smile. 

“Well, then, my love, I wish you would keep your 
foolish fancy to yourself, and not wake up viy foolish fancy 
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to keep it company,” retorted Mrs. Nickleby. “Why 
didn’t you think of all this before — you are so careless — 
we might have asked Miss La Creevy to keep us company, 
or borrowed a dog', or a thousand things — but it always 
was the way, and was just the same with your poor dear 
father. Unless I thought of everything—^ — ” This was 
Mrs. Nickleby’s usual commencement of a general lamen- 
tation, running through a dozen or so of complicated 
sentences addressed to nobody in particular, and into which 
she now launched until her breath was exhausted. 

Newman appeared not to hear these remarks, but pre- 
ceded them to a couple of rooms on the first floor, whicli 
come kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 
In one were a few chairs, a table, an old hearth-rug, and 
some faded baize ; and a fue was ready Laid in the grate. 
In the other stood an old tent bedstead and a few scanty 
articles of chambn furniture. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, trying to be 
pleased, “ now isn’t this thoughtful and considerate of your 
uncle? Why, we should not have had anything but the 
bed we bought yesterday to lie lown upon, if it hadn’t been 
lor his thoughtfulness I” 

‘ Very kind, indeed,” replied Kate, looking round. 

Newman Noggs did not say that he had hunted up the 
old furniture they saw, from attic and cellar ; or that he 
had taken in the halfpennyworth of milk for tea that stood 
upon a shelf, or fdled the rusty kettle on the hob, or 
collected the wood-chips from the wharf, or begged the 
coals. But the notion of Ralph Nickleby having directed 
it to be done tickled his fancy so much, that he could not 
refrain from cracking all his ten fingers in succession ; at 
wdiich performance Mrs, Nickleby was rather startled at 
first, but supposing it to ^be in some remote manner 
connected with the gout, did not remark upon. 

“ We need det«iin you no longer, 1 think,” said Kate. 

“ Is there nothing I can do?” asked Newunan. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” rejoined Miss Nickleby. 

“ Perhaps, my de:ir, Mr. Noggs w'puld like to drink our 
healths.” said Mrs Nickleby, lumbling m lier reticule for 
some small coin. 

“ I think, mamma,” said Kale, hesitating, and remarking 
Newman’s a- ^ rted face, “you would hurt his feelings if 
you offered it.” 

Newman Noggs, bowing to the young lady more like 
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a gfenlleman than the miserable wretch he seemed, placed 
his hand upon his breast, and, pausing for a moment with 
the air of a man who struggles to speak but is uncertain 
what to say, quitted the room. 

As the jarring echoes of the heavy house door closing on 
its latch, reverberated dismally through the building, I^te 
felt half tempted to call him back, and beg him to remain 
a little while ; but she was ashamed to own her fears, and 
Newman Noggs was on his road homewards. 


CHAPTER XIL 

WHEREBY THE READER WILL BE ENABLED TO TRACE THE 
FURTHER COURSE OP MISS FANNY SQUIiERS’S LOVE, 
AND TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER IT RAN SMOOTH OR 
OTHERWISE. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fanny Sejueers, 
that when her worthy papa returned home on the night of 
the small tea-party, he was what the initiated term “ too 
far gone” to observe the numerous tokens of extreme 
vexation of spirit which were plainly visible in her counten- 
ance. Being, however, of a rather violent and quarrel- 
some mood in his cups, it is not impossible that he might 
have fallen out with her, either on this or some imaginary 
topic, if the young lady had not, with a foresight and 
prudence highly commendable, kept a boy up on purpose 
to bear the first brunt of the good gentleman’s anger; 
wdiich, having vented itself in a variety of kicks and cuffs, 
subsided sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to go 
to bed ; which he did with his boots on and an umbrella 
under his arm. 

Tiie hungry servant attended Miss Squeers in her own 
room according to custom, to curl her hair, perform the 
other little offices of her toilet, and administer as much 
flattery as she could get up for the purjjose ; for Miss 
Squeers was quite lazy enough (and sufficiently vain and 
frivolous withal) to have been a fine lady ; and it was 
only the arbitrary distinctions of rank and station which 
prevented her from being one. 

“How lovely your hair do curl to-night, miss ! ” said 
the handmaiden. “ 1 declare if it isn’t a pity and a shame 
to brush it out 1 
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Hold your tongue !” replied Miss Squeers wrathfully. 

Some considerable experience prevented the girl from 
being at all surprised at any outbreak of ill-temper on 
the part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception of 
what had occurred in the course of the evening, she 
changed her mode of making herself agreeable, and pro- 
ceeded on the indirect tack. 

*‘WelI, 1 couldn\ help saying, miss, if you was to kill 
me for it,” said the attendant, “that I never see aiubody 
look so vulgar as Miss Price this niglit.” 

Miss* Squeers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 

“ 1 know it’s very wrong in me to say so, miss,” con- 
tinued the girl, delighted to see the impression she was 
making, Miss Price being a friend of yourn, and all ; but 
she do dress herself out so, and go on in such a manner 
to get noticed, that — oh — well, if people only saw them- 
selves ! ” 

“What do you mean, Phib?” asked Miss Squeers, 
looking in her own little glass, where, like most of us, 
she saw — not herself, tut the reflection of some pleasant 
image in her own brain. “ How you talk ! ” 

“Talk, miss! It’s enough to make a tomcat talk 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head ” 
replied the handmaid. 

“ She does toss her head,” observed Miss Squeers, with 
an air of abstraction. • 

“ So vain, and so very — very plain,” said the girl. 

“ J’oor Tilda ! ” sighed Miss Squeers compassionately. 

“ And always laying herself out so, to get to be admired,” 
pursued the servant. “ Oh, dear I It’s positive indelicate.” 

“ 1 can’t allow you to talk in that way, Phib,” said Miss 
Squeers. “Tilda’s friends are low people, and if she 
don’t know any better, «t’s tly?ir fault, and not hers.” 

“Well, but you know, miss,” said Pheebe, for which 
name “Phib” was used as a patronising abbreviation, 
“ if she was only to take a copy by a friend-— oh I if she 
only know how wrong she was, and would but set herself 
right by you, what a nice young woman she might be 
in time 1 ” • 

“ Phib,'* rejoined Miss Squeers, with a stately air, “ it’s 
not proper for me to hear these comparisons drawn ; they 
inake Tilda look a coarse, improper sort of person, and 
it seems unfriendly in me to listen to them. I would rather 
you dropped the subject, Phib ; at the same ^time I mutt 
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say, that if Tilda Price would take pattern by somebody 
— not me particularly ” 

“Oh, yes ; you, miss,” interposed Phib. 

“Well, me, Phib, if you will have it so,” said Miss 
Squeers. “I must say that if she would, she would be 
ail the better for it.” 

“ So somebody else tliinks, or I am much mistaken,” 
said the girl mysteriously. 

“What do you mean ? ” demanded Miss Sqiieers. 

“Never mind, miss,” replied the girl; “1 know what 
I know, that’s all.” 

“Phib,” said Miss Squeers dramatically, “I insist upon 
vour explaining yourseli. 'What is this dark mystery? 
Spealc.” 

‘ Why, if you will hixve it, miss, it’s this,” said the 
servant girl. “Mr. John Browdie thinks as you think; 
and if he wasn’t too far gone to do it creditable, he’d be 
very glad to be off with Miss Price and on wdth Miss 
Squeers.” 

“Gracious Heavens !” exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasping 
her hands with great dignity. “ What is this? ” 

“Truth, ma’am, and nothing but truth,” replied the 
artful Phib. 

“ Wiiat a situation I ” cried Miss Squeers ; “on the brink 
of unconsciously destroying the peace and happiness of 
my own Tilda. What is the reason that men fall in 
love with me whether I like it or not, and desert their 
chosen intendeds for mv sake?” 

“Because they can*t help it, miss,” replied the girl; 
“the reason’s plain.” (If Miss Squeers were the reason > 
it was very plain.) 

“ Never let me hear of it again,” n torted Miss Squeers. 
“Never! Do you hear? Tilda Price has faults — many 
faults — but I wish her well,* and above all, I wish her 
married ; foi I think it highly desirable— most desirable 
from the very nature of her failings — that she should be 
married as^ soon as possible. No, Phib. Let her have 
Mr. Browdie. 1 may pity him, poor fellow ; but I have 
a great regard for Tilda, and only hope she may make 
a better w'iie than 1 think she will.” 

With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to 
bed. 

Spite is a little word, but represents as strange a jumble 
of feelings ami compound of discords as any polysyllable in 
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tliC laiiguajj^e. Miss Squcers knew as well in her heart 
of hearts that what the miserable serving-girl had said 
"was sheer, coarse, lying flattery, as did the girl herself; 
yet the mere opportunity of venting a little ill-nature 
against the offending Miss Price, and affecting to com- 
passionate her weaknesses and foibles, though only in the 
presence of a solitary dependent, was almost as great 
a lelief to her spleen as if the whole had been gospel 
truth. Nay, more. We have such extraordinary powers 
of persuasion when they are exerted over ourselves, that 
Miss Squeers felt quite high-minded and great after her 
noble renunciation of John Browdie*s hand, and looked 
down upon her rival w ith a kind of holy calmness and 
tranquillity that had a mighty eflect in soothing her ruffled 
teelings. 

This happy state of mind had some influence in bringing 
about a reconciliation ; for, when a knock came at the 
front door next day, and the miller's daughter was 
announced, Mi«s Squeers betook herself to the parlour 
in a Christian frame of spirit, perfectly beautiful to l^hold* 

“Well, Fanny,” said the milJeris daughter, “you see 
I have come to see you, although we had some words 
last night.” 

“ I pity your bad passions, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers; 
“ hut I bear no malice. I am above it.” 

‘ Don’t be cross, Fanny,” said Miss Price. “ I have 
come to tell you something that 1 know' will please 
you.” 

“What may that be, Tilda?” demanded Miss Squeers, 
screwing up her lips, and looking as if nothing in earth, 
air, Arc, or wraicr, could afford her the slightest gleam 
of satisfaction. 

“This,” rejoined Miss Price. “After we left here last 
night, John and 1 had a dreadful quarrel.” 

“That doesn’t please me,” said Miss Squeers — relaxing 
into a smite, though. 

“ Lor 1 I wouldn’t think so bad of 3'ou as to suppose 
it did,” rejoined her companion. “ That’s not it.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Squeers, relapsing into melancholy. 
“ Go on.” 

“After a g'orit deal of vrrangling, and saying we would 
never see each other any more,” continued Miss Price, 
“we made it up, and this morning John went and wrote 
our names down to be put up, for the first tmiei next 
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Sunday, so we shall bo married in three weeks, and I 
give you notice to get >oiir frock made.” 

There was mingled gall and honey in this intelligence. 
The prospect of the friend’s being married so soon was 
the gall, and the certainty of her not entertaining serious 
designs upon Nicholas v^ as the honey. Upon the whole, 
the sweet greatly preponderated over the bitter, so Miss 
Squeers said sbe would get the frock made, and that 
she hoped Tilda might be happy, though at the same 
time she didn’t know, and would not have her build too 
much upon it, for men were strange creatures, and a 
great many married women were very miserable, and 
wished themselves single again with all their hearts ; to 
which condolences Miss Squeers added others equally 
calculated to raise her friend’s spirits and promote her 
cheerfulness of mind, 

‘‘But come, now, Fanny,'’ said Miss Price, “I want 
to have a word or two with you about young Mr. 
Nickleby,” 

“ He is nothing to me,” interrupted Miss Squeers, W’ith 
hysterical symptoms, “ I despise him too much !” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that, I’m sure?” replied her 
friend. “ Confess, Fanny ; don’t you like him, now?” 

Without returning any direct reply, Miss Squeers all at 
once fell into a paroxysm of spiteful tears, and exchtimed 
that she w'as a wretched, neglected, miserable castaway. 

“I hate evei^body,” said Miss Squeers, “and 1 wish 
that everybody was dead— that I do.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Miss Price, quite moved by this 
avowal of misanthropical sentiments. “You are not 
serious, I am sure.” 

“Yes, I am,” rejoined Miss Squeers, tying tight knots 
in her pocket-handkerchief and clenching her teeth. “And 
I wish I wa» dead, too. There *! ” 

“ Oh ! you’ll think very differently in another five 
minutes,” said Matilda. *' How much belter to take 
him into favour again, than to hurt yourself by going on 
in that way. Wouldn’t it be much nicer, now, to have 
him all to yourself on good terms, in a company-keeping, 
love-nuiking, pleasant sort of manner? ” 

“I don’t know but what it would,” sobbed Miss 
Squeers. “Oh I Tilda, how could >ou have acted so 
mean and dishonourable 1 1 wouldn’t have believed it 

of yoU| if anybody had told uio.” 
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** Heyday I” exclaimed Miss Price, gigfgling'. *‘One 
would suppose 1 had been murdering somebody -at 
least.** 

** Very nigh as bad,’* said Miss Squeers passionately. 

**And all this, because I happen to have enough of 
good looks to make people civil to me,” cried Miss Price, 
“Persons don’t make their own faces, and it’s no more 
my fault if mine is a good one, than it is other people’s 
fault if theirs is a bad one.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” shrieked Miss Squeers, in her 
shrillest tone; “or you’ll make me slap you, Tilda, and 
afterwards I should be sorry for it ! *’ 

It is needless to say, that, by this time, the temper of 
each young lady was in some slight degree affected by 
the tone of her conversation, and that a dash of personality 
was infused into the altercation in consequence. Indeed, 
the quarrel, from slight beginnings, rose to a considerable 
heiglit, and was assuming a very violent complexion, 
when both paities, fallii g into a great passion of tears, 
exclaimed simultaneously, tha, they had never thought 
of being spoken to in that way, which exclamation, lead- 
ing to a remonstrance, gradually brought on an explana- 
tion, and the upshot was, that they fell into each other’s 
arms and vowed eternal friendship ; the occasion in 
question making the fifty-second time of repeating the 
same impressive ceremony within a twelvemonth. 

Perfect amicability being thus restored, a dialogue 
naturally ensued upon the number and nature of the 
garments which would be indispensable for Miss Price’s 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when Miss 
Squeers clearly showed that a great many more than the 
miller could, or would afford, were absolutely necessary, 
and could not decently be;, dispensed with. The young 
lady then, by an easy digression, led the discourse to her 
own wardrobe, and after lecounting its principal beauties 
at some length, took her friend upstairs to make inspection 
thereof. The treasures of two drawers and a closet having 
been displayed, and all the smaller articles tried on, it 
was time for Miss Price to return home ; and, as slie 
had been in raptures with all the frocks, and had been 
stricken quite dumb with admiration of a new pink scarf, 
Miss Squeers said, in high good-humour, that she would 
walk part of the way with her, for the pleasure of her 
company; and off they went together, Miss Squeers 
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dilating^, as they walked alongf, upon her father’s accom- 
plishments, and multiplying his income by ten, to give 
her friend so^ne faint notion of the vast importance and 
superiority of her family. 

it happened that that particular time, comprising 
the short daily interval which was suffered to elapse 
between what was pleasantly called the dinner, of Mr. 
Squeers’s pupils, and their return to the pursuits of useful 
knowledge, was precisely the hour when Nicholas was 
accustomed to issue forth for a melancholy walk, and to 
brood, as he sauntered listlessly through the village, 
upon his miserable lot. Miss Squeers knew this perfectly 
well, but had perhaps forgotten it, for when she caught 
sight of that young gentleman advancing towards them, 
she evinced many symptoms of surprise and consternation, 
and assured her friend that she “felt fit to drop into the 
earth.” 

“Shall we turn back, or run into a cottage?” asked 
Miss Price. “ He don’t see us yet.” 

“ No, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, “ it is my duly to 
go through with it, and I will !” 

As Miss Squeers said this in the lone of one who has 
made a high moral resolution, and was, besides, taken 
with one or two chokes and calchings of breath, indicative 
of feelings at a high pressure, her Iriend made no further 
remark, and they bore straight down upon Nicholas, 
who, walking with his eyes bent upon the ground, was 
not aware of their approach until they were close upon 
him ; otherw^ise he might, peihaps, have taken shelter 
himself. 

“Good-morning?” said Nic^^olas, bowing and passing 

by- 

“He is going,” murmured Miss Squeers. “I shall 
choke, Tilda ” ^ ' 

“Come back, Mr, NIckleby, do!” cried Miss Price, 
affecting alarm at her friend’s threat, but really actuateo 
b> a malicious wish to hear what Nicholas w^ould say ; 
“ come back, Mr. Nicklcby ! ” 

Mr. Nickleby came back, and looked as confused as 
might be, as he inquired whether the ladles had any 
commands for him. 

“ Don’t stop to talk,” urged Miss Price hastily ; “ but 
support her on the other side. How do you feel now, 
dear?” 
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** Belter,” slg^bed Miss Squeers, laying a beaver bonnet 
of a reddish-brown, willi a green veil attached, on Mr. 
Nickleby’s shoulder. “ This foolish faintness ! 

“ Don’t call it foolish, dear,” said Miss Price, her bright 
oy t; dancing with merriment as she saw the perplexity of 
Nicholas; “you have no reason to be ashamed of it. 
It’s those who arc too proud to come round again, without 
all this to-do, that ougiit to be ashamed.” 

“You are resohed to fix it upon me, I see,” said 
Nicholas, smiling, “although I told you last night it was 
not my fault.” 

“Theie; he ‘^^>5 it was not his fault, my dear,” 
remarked the wdcked ^llss Price. “Perhaps you wore 
loo jealous, or too h.ast> with him ? He says it was 
not his fault, you hear ; I think that’s apology 
enough.” 

“You will not undei stand me,*’ said Nicholas. “Pray 
dispense with this jesting, for I have no time, and really 
no incJinalion, to be the subject or promoter of mirth just 
now. ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Pilcc, affecting 
amazement. 

“Don’t ask him, Tilda,” cried Miss Squeers ; I 
forgive him.” 

“ Dear me,” said Nicholas, as the brown bonnet went 
down on his shoulder again, “this Is moie serious than 
1 supposed. Allow me ! Will you have the goodness to 
hear me speak ? ” 

Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and, regarding 
wilii most unfeigned astonishment a look of tender 
reproach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back a few paces 
to be out of the read; of the fair burden, and went on to 

. . 

“ I am very sorry — truly and sincerely soiry — for having 
been tb.e cause 0/ any dilTcrencc among you last night* 
I reproach myself most bitteily for having been so 
unfortunate as to cause the dissension that occurred, 
although I did so, I assure you, most unwittingly and 
heedlessly.” 

“Well; that’s not all you have got lo say, '"surely,” 
exda lined Miss Price, as Nicholas paused. 

“ I fear there is nothing more,” stammered Nicholas, 
with a half smile, and looking towards Miss Squeers, “ it 
IS a most awkward thing to say — but — the very mention 
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of such a supposition makes one look like a puppy— still — 
may I ask ilr that lady supposes that I entertain any — in 
short, do€'s she think 1 am in love with her ? ” 

“ Deli^^htful emhariassmenl,” thought Miss Squcers, 
“ I have brought him to it at Iasi. Answer for me, dear,” 
she whispered to her fiiend. 

“ Docs she think so ? ” rejoined Miss Price ; “ of course 
she does.” 

“She does!” exclaimed Nicholas, with such enoigy of 
uitcrance as might have been, for the moment, mistaker 
for rapture. 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Price. 

“ If Mr. NIckleby has doubted that, Tilda,” said the 
biushing Miss Squeers, in soft accents, “he may set his 
mind at i est. His sentiments are recipro ” 

“ Stop,” cried Nicholas hurriedly ; “ pray hear me. 

This is the grossest and wildest delusion, the compl'^test 
and most signal mistake, that ever human being laboured 
under or committed. I have sca.cely tlte young lady 
half a dozen times, but if 1 had seen hvr sixty times, or 
am destined to see her sixty thousand, it would be, and 
will be, piecisely the same. 1 have not one thought, 
w'ish, or hope connected with her, unle ss it be— and I say 
this, not to hurt her feelings, but to impicss her with the 
real stale of my own — unless it be the one object, dear 
to my heart as life 'itself, of being one day able to turn 
my back upon this accursed place, never to set foot in it 
again, or think of it — even think of it — but with loathing 
and disgust.” 

With this particularly plain and straightforward declara- 
tion, which he made with all the vehemence that his 
indignant and excited feelings could bring to bear upon 
it, Nicholas slightly bowed, and, wailing to hear no more, 
letreated. 

But poor Miss Squeers I Her anger, rage, and vexa- 
tion, the rapid succession of bitter and passionate feelings 
tliat whirled through her mind, are not to be described. 
Refused ! refused by a teacher, picked up by advertise- 
ment, at an annual salary of five pounds, payable at 
indefinite periods, and “ found ” in food and lodging like 
the very boys tliemselves ; and this, too, in the presence 
of a little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen, who 
was going to be married in throe weeks’ time to a man 
who had gone down on his vciy knees to ask her! She 
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could have choked in right good earnest at the thought 
of being so humbled. 

But there was one thing clear in the midst of her 
mortification, and that was that she hated and detested 
Nicholas witli all the narrowness of mind and littleness 
of purpose worthy of a descendant of the house of Squeers. 
And there was one comfort too; and that was that every 
hour in every da)' she could wound his pride, and goad 
him with the infiiclion of some slight, or insult, or 
deprivation, which could not but have some effect on 
the most insensible person, and must be acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nicholas. With these two reflections 
uppermost in her mind, Mi‘‘S Squeers made the best of 
the matter to her friend, by observing that Mr. Nickleby 
was such an odd creature, and of surh a violent temper, 
that she feared she should be obliged to give him up ; and 
parted from her. 

And here it maybe remarked that Miss Squeers, having 
bestowed her affections (of whatever it might be that, in 
the absence of anything better, represented theml on 
Nicholas Nickleby, had never once seriously contemplated 
the possibility of his being of a different opinion from 
herself in the business. Miss Squeers reasoned that 
she was prepossessing and beautiful, and that her father 
w'as master, and Nicholas man, a^id that her father 
had saved money, and Nicholas had none, all of which 
seemed to her conclusive arguments why the young man 
should feel only too much honoured by her preference. She 
had not failed to recollect, either, how much more agree- 
able she could render his situation if she wrere his friend, 
and how much more disagreeable if she were his enemy ; 
and doubtless many less scrupulous young gentlemen than 
Nicholas would have cncooragcd her extravagance had 
it been only for this very obvious and intelligible reason. 
TJow^ever, he had thought proper to do otlieivvise, and 
Miss Squeers W'as outrageous, 

“Lei him see,” said the irritated young lady, wdien she 
had regained her own room, and eased her mind by com- 
mitting an assault on Phib, “ if 1 don’t set mother against 
him a little more when she comes back 1 ” 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, but Miss Squeers 
was as good as her word ; and poor Nicholas, in addition 
to bad food, dirty lodging, and tlie being compelled to 
witness one dull, unvary ing round of squalid misery, was 
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treated with every special indignity that malice could 
suggest or the most grasping cupidity put upon him. 

Nor was that all. There was another and deeper system 
of annoyance which made his heart sink, and nearly drove 
him wild, by its injustice and cruelty. 

The wretched creature, Smike, since the night Nicholas 
had spoken kindly to him in the schoolroom, had followed 
him to and fro, with an ever restless desire to serve or 
helf> him ; anticipating such little wants as his humble 
ability could supply, and content only to be near him. He 
would sit beside him for hours, looking patiently into his 
face ; and a word would brighten up his care-worn visage, 
and call into it a passing gleam even of happiness. He 
was an altered being ; he had an object now ; and that 
object was, to show his attachment to the only person— 
that person a stranger — who had treated him not to sa> 
with kindness, but like a human creature* 

Upon this poor being all the spleen and ill-humour that 
could not be vented on Nicholas were unceasingly bestowed. 
Drudgery would have been nothing — Smike was well used 
to that. Buffetings inflicted without cause would have 
been equally a matter of course ; for to them also he had 
served a loiig and weary apprenticeship ; but it was no 
sooner observed that he had become attached to Nicholas, 
than stripes and bl^ws, stiipes and blows, morning, noon, 
and ni^ht, were his only portion. Squeers was jealous 
of the influence which his man had so soon acquired, and 
his family hated him, and Smike pa d for both. Nicholas 
saw it, and ground his teeth at every repetition of the 
savage and cowardly attack. 

He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boys ; 
and one night as he paced up and down the dismal school- 
room, his swollen heart almost bursting to think that his 
protection and countenance should Iiave increased the 
misery of the wretched being whose peculiar destitution 
had awakened his pity, he paused mechanically in a daik 
corner where sat the object of his tlioughts. 

The poor soul was poring hard over a tattered book, 
with the traces of recent tears still upon his face, vainly 
endeavouring to master some task which a child of nine 
years old, possessed of ordinary powers, could have con- 
quered with case, but which to ‘.he addled brain of the 
ci'ushed boy of nineteen was a sealed and hopeless mj'stery. 
Yet, there he sat, patiently conning the page ngain and 
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again, stimulated by no boyish ambition, for he was the 
common jest and scoff even of the uncouth objects that 
congregated about him, but inspired by the one eager 
desire to please Ins solitary friend. 

Nicholas laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“I can’t do it,” said the dejected creature, looking up 
with bitter disappointment in every feature. “ No, no.” 

“ Do not try,” replied Nicholas. 

Tne boy shook his head, and closing the book with a 
sigh, looked vacantly round, and laid his head upon his 
ai m. He was weeping. 

“ Do not, for God’s sake,” said Nicholiis, in an agitated 
voice ; “I cannot bear to see you.” 

“They are more hard with me than ever,” sobbed the 
boy. 

*' 1 know it,” rejoined Nicholas. Tliey are.” 

“ But for j'ou,” said the outcast, “I should die. They 
would kill me ; they would ; I know they would.” 

“You will do better, poor fellow,” replied Nicholas, 
sh«ikMig his head mournfully, “when I am gone,” 

“ Gone 1 ” cried the other, looking intently in his face. 

“ Softly ! ” rejoined Nicholas. “ Yes.” 

“.Are you going?” demanded the boy in an earnest 
whisper. 

“1 cannot say,” replied Nicholas. “1 was speaking 
more to my own thoughts than to you.V 

“Tell me,” said the boy imploringly. “Oh, do tell me, 
iK’iU } ou go — will you ? ” 

“ 1 shall be driven to that at last ! ” said Nicholas. 
“Tlio world is before me, after all.” 

“Tell me,” urged Smike, “is the world as bad and 
dismal as this place ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid,” replied Nicholas, pursuing the train 
of his own thoughts ; “As hardest, coarsest toil were 
happiness to tiiis.” 

“Should I ever meet you there?” demanded the boy, 
speaking with unusual wildness and volubility. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, willing to soothe him. 

“ No, no,” said the other, clasping him by the hand. 
“Should I — should I — tell me that again. Say 1 should 
be sure to find you.” 

“You would,” replied Nicholas, with the same humane 
intention, “and 1 would help and aid you, and not bring 
fresh sorrow on you, as I have done here.” 
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The boy caught both the young man’s hands passionately 
in his, and, hugging them to his breast, uttered a few 
bioken sounds which were unintelligible. Squeers entered 
at the moment, and he shrunk back "into his old corner. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

NICIIOI-AS VARIES THE MONOTONY OF DOTHEBOYS HALL BY 
A MOCr VIGOROUS AND REMARKABLE PROCEEDING, WHICH 
LEADS TO CONSEQUENCES OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 

The cold, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing 
in at the windows of the common sleeping-room, when 
Nicholas, raising himself on his arm, looked among the 
pioslrate forms which on every side surrounded him as 
though in search of some particular object. 

It needed a quick eyes to detect, from among the huddled 
mass of sleepers, the form of any given individual. As 
they lay closely packed together, covered, for warmth’s 
sake, with their patched and ragged clothes, little could 
be distinguished but the sharp outlines of pale faces, over 
which the sombre liglit shed the same dull heavy colour, 
with here and there a gaunt arm thrust forth, its thinness 
hidden by no covering, but fully exposed to view, in all 
its shrunken ugliness. There were some who, lying on 
their backs, with upturned faces and clenched hands, just 
visible in the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead 
bodies than of living creatures; and there were others 
coiled up into strange and fantastic postures, such as 
miglit have been taken for the uneasy efforts of pain to 
gain some temporary relief, rather than the freaks of 
slumber, A few— and these were among the youngest of 
the children — slept peacefully on, with smiles upon their 
faces, dreaming perhaps of home ; but ever and again a 
d^ep and heavy sigh, breaking the stillness of the room, 
announced that some new sleeper had awakened to the 
misery of another day; and, as morning took the place 
of night, the smiles gradually faded away with the friendly 
darkness which had given them birth. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, 
who sport on earth in the night 6<‘ason, and melt awT^y in 
the first beam of the sun, which lights grim care and stem 
reality on their daily pilgrimage through the world. 
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Nicholas looked upon the sleepers ; at first, with the air 
of one who gazes upon a scene wdiich, though familiar to 
liim, has lost none of its sorrowful effect in consequence ; 
and, afterwards, with a more intense and searching scrutiny, 
as a man would who missed something his eye was 
accustomed to meet, and had expected to rest upon* H<; 
was still occupied in this search, and had half risen from 
his bed in the eagerness of his qu'*st, when the voice of 
Squeers was heard, calling from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Now, then,” cried that gentleman, “are you going to 
sleep all day, up there ” 

“ Vou lazy hounds?” added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the 
centence, and producing, at the same time, a sharp sound, 
like that which is occasioned by the hieing of stays. 

“ We shall be down directly, sir,” rcp'^cd Nicholas. 

** Down directly !” said Squeers. “Ah I 30U had better 
be down directly, or Til be down upon some of you in less. 
Where’s that Smike ? *' 

Nicholas looked hurriedly round again, but made no 
answer. 

“Smike !” shouted Squeers. 

“ Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, 
Smike?” demanded his amiable lady, 111 the same key. 

Still there w'as no reply, and still Nicholas stared about 
him, as did tlic greater pait of the boys, who were by this 
tinio roused. • 

“ Confound his impudence !” muttered Squeers, rapping 
the stair rail impatiently with his cane. “ Nickleby !” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ Send that obstinate scoundrel dowm ; don’t you hear 
me calling?” 

“ He is not here, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“Don’t tell ine a lie,” re4)rted the schoolmaster. “He 
is.” 

“He is not,” retorted Nicholas angrily; “don’t tell me 
one.” 

“We shall soon see that,” said Mr. Squeers, rushing 
upstairs. 1*11 find him, I warrant you.” 

With- which assiuancc, Mr. Squeers bounced into the 
dormitory, and, swinging his cane in the air ready for a 
blow, darted into the corner where the lean body of the 
drudge was usually stretched at night. The cane de- 
scended harmlessly upon the giound. Tlieie was nobody 
theie« 
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“What does this mean?” said Squeers, turning round 
with a very pale face, “ Where have you hid him ? ” 

“ I have seen nothing of him since last night,” replied 
Nicholas* 

“Come,” said Squeers, evidently frightened, though he 
endeavoured to look otherwise, “you wonH save him this 
way. Where is he ? ” 

“At the bottom of the nearest pond for aught I know,” 
rejoined Nicholas, in a low voice, and fixing his evts full 
on the master’s face. 

“ D — n you, what do you mean by that ? ” retorted 
Squeers, in great perturbation. And without waiting for 
a reply, he inquired of the boys whether any one among 
them knew anything of their missing schoolmate. 

There was a general hum of anxious denial, in the midst 
of which, one shrill voice was heard to say (.is, indeed, 
everybody thought) — 

“ Please, sir, I think Smike’s run away, sii.” 

“Hal” cried Squeers, turning sharply round; “who 
said that ? ” 

“Tompkins, please, sir,” rejoined a chorus of voices. 
Mr. Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and at one 
dive caught a very little boy, habited still in his night gear, 
and the perplexed expression of whose countenance as he 
was brought forward seemed to intimate that he was as 
yet uncertain whether he was about to be punished or 
rewarded for the suggestion. He was not long in doubt. 

“You think he has run away, do \ou, sir?” demanded 
Squeers. 

“Yes, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“And what, sir,” said Squeers, catcliing the little boy 
suddenly by the arms, and wliivking up his drapery in a 
most dexterous manner, “ what reason have you to suppose 
that any boy would want to rim away from this establish* 
ment. Eh, sir?” 

The child raised a dismal cry by way of answer, and Mr. 
Squeers, throwing himself into the most favourable attitude 
for exercising his strength, beat him until the little urchin 
in his writhings actually rolled out of his hands, ^len he 
mercifully allowed him to roll away as he best could. 

“There.” said Squeers. “ Now, if any other boy thinks 
Smike has run away, I shall be glad to have a talk with 
nim-” 

There was, of course, a profound silence, during which 
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Nicholas showed his disgust as plainly as looks could 
show it. 

Well* Nickleby,” said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously. 
“ Vou think he has run away, I suppose ? ” 

1 think it extremely likely/* replied Nicholas, in a quiet 
manner. 

“ Oh, you do, do yoj. ?” sneered Squeers. “ Maybe you 
know he has ? ’* 

“ I know nothing of the kind.” 

** He didn’t tell you he was going, I suppose, did he?** 
sneered Squeers. 

“ Ke did not,’* replied Nicholas ; 1 am very glad he did 

not, lor it would llieii have been my duty to have warned 
you in time.*’ 

“ Which no doubt you would have been devilish sorry 
to do,** said ^Squeers, in a taunting fashion. 

“1 should, indeed,’ replied Nicholas. ‘‘You interpret 
my feelings with grea accuracy.” 

Mis. Squeers hud Hstenevi to this con\ creation from 
the bottom of the stairs ; but, now losing all patience, 
she hastily assumed her night-jacket, and made her way 
to the scene of action. 

“What’s all this here to-do?” said the lady, as the bo5’s 
fell off right and left, to save her the trouble of clearing a 
p issago with her brawny arms. “ Whai on earth are \ou 
u-taiking to him for, Squoery?” • 

“Why, my dear,” said Squeers, “the fact is, that Smike 
is not to be found.” 

“ Weil, I know that,” said the lady, “ and where’s the 
wonder? If you get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers 
that set the young dogs a-rebelling, what else can you look 
for ? Now, young man, you just have the kindness to take 
yourself off to the schoolroom, and take the boys off with 
you, and don’t you stir dht of there till you have leave 
given you, or you and 1 may fall out in a way that*ll 
spoil your beauty, handsome as you think \ouxself, and so 
1 tell you.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Nicholas. 

“ Yes ; and indeed and indeed again, Mister Jackanapes,” 
said tlie excited lady; “and I wouldn’t keep such as you 
in the house another hour, if 1 had my way.” 

“Nor would you, if 1 had mine,” replied Nicholas. 
“Now, bovs.” 

“Alil Now, boys,” said Mrs. Squeers, mimicking, as 
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nearly as she could, the voice and manner of the usher. 
“ Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern by Srnike if 
you dare. See what he’ll get for himself when he is 
brought back ; and mind, I tell you that you shall have 
as bad, and twice as bad, if you so much as open your 
mouths about him.” 

“ If 1 catch him,” said Squeers, “ I’ll only stop short of 
flaying him alive. I give you notice, boys.’ 

”//yo\x catch him,” retorted Mrs. Squeers contemptu- 
ously — “you are sure to, you can’t help it, if you go the 
rii^ht way to work Come ! Away with you !” 

With these word®;, Mis, Squeers dismis<>ed the boys, and 
after a little light skirmishing with those in the rear who 
were pressing forward to get out of the way, but were 
detained for a few moments by the throng in front, suc- 
ceeded in clearing the room, when she confronted her 
spouse alone. 

“He is olT,” said Mrs. Squeers. “ The cow-house and 
stable are locked up, so he can’t be there ; and he’s not 
downstairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. He must 
have gone York way, and by a public road, too.” 

“Why must he?” inquiied Squeers, 

“ Stupid I” said Mrs, Squeers angrily, “ He hadn’t any 
money, had he ? ” 

“Never had a penny of his own in his whole life, that 
I know of,” replied Squeers. 

“To be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers, “and he didn’t take 
anytiiing to eat with him ; that I’ll answer for. Ha ! Im I 
ha ! ” 

“ Ha I ha ! ha I ” laughed Squeers. 

“Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., “he must beg his wa}*, 
and he could do that nowheie but on the public road.” 

“That’s true,” exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands. 

“ True ! Yes ; but you would never have thought of 
it, for all that, if I hadn’t said so,” replied his wife. “ Now, 
if you take the chaise and go one road, and I borrow 
Swallow’s chaise, and go the other, what with keeping our 
eyes open, and asking questions, one or other of us is 
pretty certain to lay hold of him.” 

The worthy lady’s plan was adopted and put in execution 
without a moment’s delay. After a very hasty breakliist, 
and the prosecution of some inquiries in the village, the 
result of which seemed to show that he was on the right 
track, Squeers started forth in the pony-chaise, intent upon 
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discovBi-y and vengeance. Shortly afterwards, Mrs. 
Squeer-s, arrayed in the white topcoat, and tied up in 
various shawls and handkerchiefs, issued forth in another 
chaise and another direction, taking with her a 
good-sized bludgeon, several odd pieces of strong cord, 
and a stout labouring man : all provided and can ied upon 
the expedition with the sole object of assisting in the 
capture, and (once caught) insuring the safe custody of 
the unfortunate Smike. 

Nicholas remained behhid, in a tumult of feeling, sensible 
that whatever might be the upshot of the boy’s flight, 
noticing but painfu and deplorable consequences were 
hkety to ensue from it. Death, irom want and exposure 
to the weather, was the best that could be expected from 
the protracted wandering of so poor and helpless a creature, 
alone and unfriended, through a country or which he was 
wholly ignorant. There was little, perhr.ps, to choose 
betWi.cn this fate and a return to tho tender mercies of 
the Yorkshire school ; but the unhappv bein'» had established 
a hold upon his sympathy and compassion, which made 
his heart ache at the prospect of the suffering he was 
destined to undergo. He lingered on in lestless anxiety, 
picturing a thousand possibiinies, uiith the evening of next 
dav, when Squeers rclurnod, alone and unsuccessful. 

“No news of the scamp!” said the schoolmaster, who 
had evidently been stretch ng his legs, ©n the old principle, 
not a few times during tlu journey. “ IMl have consola- 
tion for thi>. out of somebody, Nickleby, if Mrs. Squeerg 
don’t hunt him down ; so 1 give you warning.” 

“ It is not in my power to console you, sir,” said 
Nicholas. “ It is nothing to me.” 

“ Isn’t it ? ” said Squeers, in a threatening manner. “ Wc 
shall see ! ” 

“ We shall,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“ Here’s the pony run right off his legs, and me obliged 
to come home with a hack cob, that’ll cost fltteen shillings 
besides other expenses,” said Squeers; “who’s to pay roi 
that ; do you hear ? ” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained silent 

“ rn have it out of somebody, I tell you,” said SqueerS; 
his usual harsh, crafty manner changed to open bullying. 
“ None of your whining vapourings herf, Mr. Pupjw, but 
be off to your kennel, lor it’s past your bedtime I Comt 
Get out 1 ” 
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Nicholas bit his Up and knit his hands involuntarily, for 
his finger-ends tingled to avenge the insult ; but remember- 
ing that the man was drunk, and that it could come to 
iittle but a noisy brawl, he contented himself with darting 
a contemptuous look at the tyrant, and walked, as majestic- 
ally as he could, upstairs; not a little nettled, howevet, 
to observe that Miss Squeers and Master Squeers, and the 
servant-girl, were enjoying the scene from a snug corner ; 
the two former indulging in many edifying remarks about 
the presumption of poor upstarts, which occasioned a vast 
deal of laughter, in which even the most miserable of all 
miserable servant-girls joined ; while Nicholas, stung to 
the quick, drew over his head such bed-clothes as he had, 
and sternly resolved that the outstanding account between 
himself and Mr. Squeers should be settled rather more 
speedily than the latter anticipated. 

Anotlier day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake when 
he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching the house. It 
stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was heard, and in 
exultation, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which 
was in itself a sufficient sign that something extraordinary 
had happened. Nicholas hardly dared to look out of the 
window ; but he did so, and the very first object that met 
his eyes was the wretched Sniike ; so bedabbled with mud 
and rain, so haggard, and worn, and wild, that, but for 
his garments being such as no scarecrow was ever seen 
to wear, he might have been doubtful, even then, of his 
identity. 

“ Lift him out,” said Squeers, after he had literally feasted 
his eyes, in silence, upon the culprit. “Bring him ins 
bring him in ! ” 

“Take care,” cried Mrs, Squeers, as her husband 
proffered his assistance. “We lied his legs under the 
apron and made ’em fast to’ the chaise to prevent him 
giving us the slip again.” 

Witli hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloosened 
the cord, and Smike, to all appeamnee more dead than 
alive, was brought into the house and securely locked up 
in a cellar, until such time as Mr, Squeers should deem it 
expedient to operate upon him, in presence of the assemble d 
school. 

Upon a hasty consideration oi the circumsl.uiccs, it may 
he matter of surprise to some persons that Mr, and Mi s. 
Squeers should have taken so much trouble to repossess 
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themselves of an encumbrance of which it was their wont 
to complain so loudly ; but their surprise will cease when 
they are informed that the manifold services of the drudjre, 
if performed by anybody else, would have cost the establish- 
ment some ten or twelve shilling’s per week in the shape 
of wages ; and furthermore, that all runaways were, as a 
matter of policy, made severe examples of at Dotheboys 
Hall, inasmuch as, in consequence of the limited extent 
of its attractions, there was but little inducement, beyond 
the powerful impulse of fear, tor any pupil, provided with 
the usual number of legs and the power of using them, 
to remain. 

The news that Sinike had been caught and brought back 
ill triumph, ran like wild-fire through the hungry community, 

: and expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. On tiptoe 
1 it was destined to remain, however, until afternoon ; when 
\ Squecr*?, having refresh-d himself with bis dinner, and 
i further strengthened himself b; an extra libation or so, 

\ made his appearance (accompanied by his amiable partner) 

J with a countenance of portentous import, and a fearful 
^ instrument of flagellation, strong, supple, wax-ended, and 
i new — in short, purcliased that morning expressly for the 
i occasion. 

t “Is every boy here?” asked Squeers, in a tremendous 
“ voice. ^ 

I Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to speak ; 
I so Squeers glared along the lines to assure himself ; and 
leveiw eye drooped, and every head cowered down as he 
Idid so. 

“ Each boy keep his place,” said Squeers, administering 
gliis favourite blow to the desk, and regarding with gloomy 
^luatisfaction the universal start which it never failed to 
‘^%>ccasion. “ Nicklcby I to your desk, sir.” 

It was remarked by more than one smalt observer, that 
t|4:here was a very curious and unusual expression in the 
Asher’s face ; but he took his seat without opening his 
Mips in reply. Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at 
^is assistant, and a look of most comprehensive despotism 
&n the boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards returned, 
Mragging Sniike by the collar — or rather by that firag- 
^lent of his jacket which w*as nearest the place where 
piis collar would have been, had he boasted sucli a 
E^ecoration. 

1 In any other place the appearance of the wretched, jaded, 

i F 
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spiritless object would have occasioned a murmur of com- 
piission and remonstrance. It had some effect even there ; 
for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats ; and a 
few of the boldest ventured to steal looks at each other, 
e3Lpresslve of indignation and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was 
fastened on the luckless Smike, as he inquired, riccording 
to custom in such cases, whether he had anything to say 
for himself. 

Nothing, 1 suppose,^* said Squeers, with a diabolical 
grin. 

Smike glanced round, and his eye rested, for an instant, 
on Nicholas, as if he had expected him to intercede ; but 
his look was riveted on his desk. 

“ Have you anything to say?” demanded Squeers again, 
giving his right arm two or three flourishes to try its 
power and suppleness. “Stand a little out of the way, 
Mrs. Squeers, niy dear ; Tve hardly got room enougli.” 

Spare me, sir,” cried Smike. 

“Ohl that’s all, is it?” said Squeers. “Yes, 1*11 flog 
>ou within an inch of your life, and spare you that.** 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mrs. Squeers, “that’s a 
good ’un ! ” 

“1 was driven to do it,” said Smike faintly ; and casting 
another imploring look about him. 

“Driven to do it, were you?” said Squeers. “Oh I it 
wasn’t your fault ; it w^as mine, I suppose-— eh ? ” 

“A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog,” exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike’s 
head under her arm, and administering a cuff at every 
epithet ■ “ what does he mean by that ? ” 

“Stand aside, iny dear,” replied Squeers. “We’ll try 
and find out.” , 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, 
complied. Squeers caught the boy firmly in his grip^ ; one 
desperate cut had fallen on his bodv — hfi was wincing 
from the lash and uttering a scream of pain — it was raised 
again, and again about to fall — when Nicholas Nickleby, 
suddenly starting up, cried, “ Stop 1 ” in a voice that made 
the rafters ring. 

“Who cried stop?'* said Squeers, turning savagely 
round. 

“l,”6aid Nicholas, stepping forw'ard. “This must not 
gootk" 
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** Must not go on !” cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

“ No 1 ” thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the interference, 
Squeers released his hold of Sniike, and, falling back a 
pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks that were 
positively frightful. 

“ I say, must not,” repeated Nicholas, nothing daunted; 
“shall not. 1 will prevent it.” 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes 
starting out of his head ; but astonishment had actually, 
for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

“You have disregarded all my quiet interference in 
this miserable lad’s behalf,” said Nicholas; “you have 
returned no answer to the letter in which 1 begged 
forgiveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he 
would remain quietly here. Don’t blame me for this 
public interference. You have brought it upon yourself; 
not L” 

“Sit down, beggar!” screamed Squeers, almost beside 
himself with rage, and seizing Smike as he spoke. 

“Wretch,” rejoined Nicholas fiercely, “touch him at 
your peril ! 1 will not stand by and see it done. My 
blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such men as 
you. Look to yourself, for by Heaven I will not spare 
you, if you drive me on I ” 

“Stand back,” cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

“1 have a long series of insults to avenge,” said 
Nicholas, flushed with passion; “and my indignation is 
aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless 
infancy in this foul den. Have a care ; for if you do 
raise the devil within me, the consequences shall fall 
heavily upon you* own head ! ” 

He had scarcely spoken,^ when Squeers, in a violent 
outbreak of wrath, and with*a cry like the howl of a wild 
beast, spat upen him, and struck him a blow across the 
face with his mstrurnent of torture, which raised up a 
bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. Smarting with the 
agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, 
Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from his 
hand, and pinning him by the throat, beat the ruffian till 
he roared for mercy. 

The boys-«wdth the exception of Master Squeers, who, 
coming to his father’s assistance, harassed the enemy in 
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the rear — moved not hand or foot ; but Mrs. Squeers, 
with many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail of her 
partner’s coat, and endeavoured to drag him from his 
infuriated adversary; while Miss Squeers, who had been 
peeping through the keyhole in expectation of a very 
different scene, darted in at the very beginning of the 
attack, and after launching a shower of inkstands at the 
usher’s head, beat Nicholas to her heart’s content, 
animating herself at every blow with the recollection of 
his having refused her proffered love, and thus imparting 
additional strength to an arm which (as she took after 
her mother in this respect) was, at no time, one of the 
weakest. 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his violence, felt the 
blows no more than if they had been dealt with feathers ; 
hut, becoming tired of the noise and uproar, and feeling 
that his arm grew weak besides, he threw all his remain- 
ing strength into half a dozen finishing cuts, and flung 
Squeers from him with all the force he could muster. 
TJie violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. Squeers com- 
pletely over an adjacent form ; and Squeers, striking hts 
head against it in his descent, lay at his full length on 
the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination, and 
ascertained to his thorough satisfaction that Squeers was 
only stunned, and *not dead (upon which point he had had 
some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas left his family 
to restore him, and retired to consider what course he 
had better adopt. He looked anxiously round for Smike 
as he left the room, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed up a few clothes 
in a small leathern valise, and, finding that nobody offered 
to oppose his progress, marched boldly out by the front 
door, and, shortly afterwards^ struck into the road which 
led to Greta Bridge. 

When he had cooled sufficiently to be enabled to give 
his present circumstances some little reflection, they did 
not appear in a very encouraging light; he had only 
four shillings and a few pence in his pocket, and was 
something more than two hundred and fifty miles from 
London, whither he resolved to direct his steps, that he 
might ascertain, among other things, what account of 
the morning’s proceedings Mr. Squeers transmitted to 
his most affectionate uncle. 
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Lifting up his eyes» as he arrived at the conclusion that 
there vt'as no remedy for this unfortunate state of things, 
he beheld a horseman coming towards him, whom, on 
nearer approach, he discovered, to his infinite chagrin, 
to be no other than Mr. John Browdie^ who, clad in 
cords and leather leggings, was urging his animal 
forward by means of a thick ash stick which seemed to 
have been recently cut from some stout SMpling. 

I am in no mood for more noise and riot,” thought 
Nicholas, “ and yet, do what I will, I shall have an alter- 
cation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a blew or 
twfo from yonder staff.” 

In truth, there app.'ured some reason to expect that 
such a result would follow from the oiicounter, for John 
Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and waited until 
such time aa he shou'd come up ; looking, meanwhile, 
very sternly between the horse’s ears at Nicholas, as he 
came on at his leisure. 

“Servant, young genelman,” said John. 

“ Yours,” said Nicholas. 

“ Weel ; we ha* met at last,” observed John, making 
the stirrup ring under a smart touch of the ash stick. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, hesitating. “Come!” he 
said frankly, after a niomcnt*s pause, “we parted on no 
very good terms the last time we met f it was my fault, 
I believe; but 1 had no intention of offending you, and 
no idea that I was doing so. I was very sorry for it, 
afterwards. Will you shake hands ? ” 

“ Shake bonds ! *’ cried the good-humoured Yorkshlre- 
man ; “ ah 1 that L weel ; ” at the same time, he bent down 
from the saddle, and gave Nicholas’s fist a huge wrench ; 
“ but w'a’at be the matther ^i’ thy feace, mun ? it be ail 
brokken loike.” 

“ It is a cut,” said Nicholas, turning scarlet as he 
spoke— “ a blow ; but I returned it to the giver, and with 
good interest too.” 

“Noa, did’ee, though?” exclaimed John Browdie. 
“ Well deane ! 1 loike ’un for thot,” 

“The fact is,” said Nicholas, not VC17 well knowing 
how to make the avowal — “ the fact is, that 1 have been 
ill-treated.” 

“Noa,” interposed John Browdie, in a tone of com- 
passion ; for he was a giant in strength and stature^ aitd 
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Nicholas, very likely, In his eyes, seemed a mere dwarf; 
“ dean’t say thot.” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Nicholas, “by that man Squeers, 
and 1 have beaten liim soundly, and am leaving this 
place in consequence.” 

“WhalJ” cried John Erowdie, with such an ecstatic 
shout, that the horse quite shied at it. “ Baatten the 
echoolmeaslhcr I Ho I ho I ho I Boatten the scliool- 
measther ! who ever heard o* the loike o’ thot noo I Giv’ 
us thee bond agean, yoongster. Bcalten the school* 
measther I Dang it, I loove thee for't ! ” 

Wiih those expressions of delight, John Browdic laughed 
and laughed again— so loud that the echoes, far and wide, 
sent back nothing but jovial peals of merriment — and 
shook Nicholas by the hand, meanwhile, no less heartily. 
When his mirth had subsided, he Inquired what Nicholas 
meant to do ; on his informing him to go straight to 
London, he shook his head doubtfully, and inquired if he 
knew how much the coaches charged to carry passengers 
so far. 

“ No, I do not,” said Nicholas ; “ but it is of no great 
consequence to me, for 1 intend walking.” 

“Gang awa’ to Lunnon afoot I” cried John, in 
amazement. 

“ Every step of the way,” replied Nicholas ; “ 1 should 
be many steps farther on by this time, and so good-bye 1 ” 

“Kay, noo,” replied the honest countryman, reining m 
his impatient horse, “stan’ still, teU’ee. Hoo much cash 
hast Ihec gotten ? ” 

“Not much,” said Nicholas, colouring, “but I can 
make it enough. Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
you know.” 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark, 
but, putting his hand in his pocket, pulled out an old 
purse of soiled leather, .and insisted that Nicholas should 
borrow from him whatever he required for his present 
necessities. 

“Dean’t be afeard, mun,” he said; “tak’ eneaf to 
carry Iheo whoam. Thec’lt pay me yan day, a’ warrant.” 

Nicliolas could by no means be prevailed upon to borrow 
more than a sovereign, with wdiich loan Mr. Browdie, 
after many entreaties that ho wroiild accept of moie 
(observing, with a touch of Yorkshire caution, that if 
he didn’t spend it all, ha could put the surplus by till he 
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had an opportunity of remitting it carriage free), was 
fain to content himself. 

*‘Tak* that bit o’ timber to help thee on wi*, miin,” 
he added, pressing his stick on Nicholas, and giving his 
hand another squeeze ; “ keep a good heart, and bless 
thee, Beatten a schoolmeasther ! ’Cod it’s the best thing 
a’ve heerd this tv/onty year ! ” 

So saying, and indulging, with more delicacy than 
might have been expected from him, in another series^ of 
loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding the thanks which 
Nicholas poured forth, John Browdie set spurs to his 
horse, and went off at a smart canter: looking back, 
from time to time, ns Nicholas stood gazing after him, 
and waving his hand cheerily, as if to encourage him on 
his way. Nicholas watched the horse and rider until 
they disappeared over the brow of a distant hill, and then 
set forward on his jourr ey. 

He did not travel far that afternoon, for by this time it 
was nearly dark, and there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
which not only rendered the way toilsome, but the track 
uncertain and difficult to find after daylight, save by 
experienced wayfarers. He lay that night at a cottage, 
w here beds were let at a cheap rate to the more humble 
class of travellers ; and, rising betimes next morning, 
made his way before night to Boroughbridge. Passing 
through that town in search of some dieap resting-place, 
he stumbled upon an empty barn within a couple of 
hundred yards of the roadside ; in a warm corner of 
which he , stretched his weary limbs, and soon fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke next morning, and tried to recollect 
his dreams, which had been all connected with his recent 
sojourn at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
and stared — not with the •most composed countenan|:o 
possible — at some motionless object which seemed to bo 
stationed within a few yards in front of him. 

“Slrai.ge!” cried Nicholas; “can this be some linger- 
ing creation of the visions that have scarcely left me 1 It 
cannot be real — and yet I — I am awake ! Smike I ” 

The form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon its 
knees at bis feet. It was Smike indeed. 

“Why do you kneel to me?” said Nicholas, hastily 
raising him. 

“To go with you*— anywhere — every wdiere — to the 
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world’s end — to the churchjwd grave,” replied Smike, 
clinging to his hand. “ Let me, oh, do let me. You are 
my home — my kind friend — ^take me with you, pray.” 

“ I am a friend that can do little for you,” said Nicholas 
kindly. ** How came you here ? ” 

He had followed him, it seemed ; had never lost bight of 
him all the way; had watched while he slept, and wlicn 
he halted for refreshment ; and had feared to appear before, 
lest he ^ should be sent back. He had not intended to 
appear now, but Nicholas had awakened more suddenly 
than he looked for, and he had had no time to conceal 
himself. 

“ Poor fellow I ” said Nicholas, ** your hard fate denies 
you any friend but one, and he is nearly as poor and 
helple&s as yourself.” 

“May I — may I go with you?” asked Smike timidly. 
“I will be your faithful, hard-woiking servant, 1 will, 
indeed. 1 want no clothes,” added the poor creature, 
drawing his rags together — ‘'these will do very well. I 
only want to be near you.” 

“And you shall,” cried Nicholas. “And the world shall 
deal by you as it does by me, till one or both of us shall 
quit it for a better. Come 1 ” 

With these words he strapped his burden on his 
shoulders, and, taking his stick in one hand, es^lcnded the 
other to his delighted charge; and so they passed out of 
the old barn together. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HAVING THE MISFORTUNE TO TREAT OF NONE BUT COMMON 
PEOPLE, IS NECESSARILY OF A MEAN AND VULGAR 
CHARACTER. 

In that quarter of London in which Golden Square is 
situated, Ihero is a bygone, faded, tumble-down street, 
with two irregular rows of tall, meagre houses, which seem 
to have stared each other out of countenance years ago. 
The very chimneys appear to liave grown dismal and 
melancholy, from having had nothing better to look at 
than the chimneys over the wa3r. Their tops are battered, 
and broken, and blackened with smoke ; and here and 
there some taller stack than the rest, inclining heavily to 
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one side, and toppling over the roof, seems to meditate 
taking revenge for half a century’s neglect by crushing 
the inhabitants of the garrets beneath. 

The fowls who peck about the kennels, jerking their 
bodies hither and thither with a gait which none but town 
fowls are ever seen to adopt, and which any country cock 
or hen would be puzzled to understand, are perfectly in 
keeping with the crazy habitations of their owners. Dingy, 
ill-plumed, drowsy flatterers, sent, like many of the 
neighbouring children, to get a livelihood in the streets, 
they hop from stone to stone, in forlorn search of some 
hidden eatable in the mud, and can scarcely raise a crow 
among them. The only one with anything approaching 
to a voice is an aged bantam at the baker’s ; and even he 
is hoarse, in consequence of bad liviiiig in his last place. 

To judge from the i*ze of the bouses, they have been, 
at one time, tenanted by perse ns of better condition than 
their present occupants ; but they are now let off, by the 
week, in floors or rooms, and every door has almost as 
many plates or bell-handles as there are apartments within. 
Tile windows are, for the same reason, sufficiently diversi- 
fied in appearance, being ornamented with every variety 
of common blind and curtain that can easily be imagined ; 
while every doorway is blocked up and rendered nearly 
impassable by a motley collection of children and porter- 
pots of all sizes, from the baby in arms and the half-pint 
pot, to the full-grown girl and half-gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, which was, 
perhaps, a thought dirtier than any of its neighbours — 
which exhibited more bell-handles, children, and porter- 
'pots, and caught, in all its freshness, the first gust of the 
thick black smoke that poured forth, night and day, from 
a large brewery hard by, hung a bill announcing that 
there was yet one room to let within its walls, though on 
what storey the vacant room could be — regard being had 
to the outward tokens of many lodgers which the whole 
front displayed, from the mangle in the kitchen window 
to the flower-pots on the parapet— it would have been 
beyond the power of a calculating boy to discover. 

'fhe common stairs of this mansion were bare and 
carpetless ; but a curious visitor who had to climb his 
way to the top, might have observed that there were not 
wanting indications of the progpressive poverty of the 
inmates, although their rooms were sltuU Thus, tlie 
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fii&t-floor lodgers, being flush of furniture, kept an oKI 
mahogany table — real mahogany— on the landing-place 
outside, which was only taken in when occasion re- 
quired. On the second storey the spare furniture dwindled 
down to a couple of old deal chairs, of which one, 
belonging to the back room, was shorn of a leg, and 
bottomless. The storey above boasted no gi eater excess 
than a worm-eaten wash-tub ; and the garret landing-place 
displayed no costlier articles than two crippled pitchers and 
some broken blacking bottles. 

It was on this garret landing-place that a hard-featured, 
square-faced man, elderly and shabby, stopped to unlock 
the door of the front attic, into which, having surmounted 
the task of turning the rusty key in its still more rusty 
wards, he walked with the air of legal owner. 

This person wore a wig of short, coarse, red hair, which 
he took off with his hat, and hung upon a nail. Having 
adopted in its place a dirty cotton nightcap, and groped 
about in the dark till he found a remnant of candle, he 
knocked at the partition wliich divided the two garrets, and 
inquired, in a loud voice, whether Mr. Noggs had a 
light. 

The sounds that came back were stifled bv the lath and 
plaster, and it seemed moreover, as though the speaker 
had uttered them* from the interior of a mug or other 
drinking vessel ; but they were in the voice of Newman, 
and conveyed a reply in the affirmative. 

“A nasty night,” Mr. Noggs!” said the man in tlic 
nightcap, stepping in to light his candle. 

Do-^s it rain ? ” asked Newman. 

“Does it?” replied the other pettishly. “I am wet 
through.” 

“ It doesn’t take much to west you and me through, Mr. 
Growl,” said Newman, laying his hand upon the lappel 
of his threadbare coat. 

“Well ; and tliat makes it the more vexatious,” observed 
Mr. Crow!, in the same pettish tone. 

Uttering a low, querulous growl, the speaker, whose 
harsh countenance was the very epitome of selfishness, 
raked the scanty fire nearly oul ot the grate, and, emptying 
the glass which Noggs had pushed towards him, inquired 
where he kept liis coals. 

Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cupboard, 
and Mr, Growl, seizing the shovel, threw on half the 
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stock; which Nop:g:s very delibciately took off again, 
without saying a word. 

“ You have not turned saving at th<s time of day, T 
hope ? ” said Crowl. 

Newman pointed to the empty glass, as though ll were 
a sufficient refutation of the charge, and briefly bald that 
Ivi was going downstairs to supper. 

“ To the Kcnwif»ses? ” acked Crowl. 

Newman nodded assent. 

“Think of that, nowl” said Crowl. “ If I didn’t— 
thinking that you were certain not to go, because you said 
you wouldn’t— -tell Kenwigs I couldn’t come, and make up 
my mind to spend the evening with j’ou 

“T was obliged to go,” said Ne^\man. “They would 
have me.” 

“Well; but what’s to become of me?” urged the 
selfish man, who never thought of anybody else. “It’s 
all your fault. 1*11 tell you what — I’ll sit by your fire till 
you come back again.” 

Newman cast a despairing glance at his small store of 
fuel, but not having the courage to say no — a word wdiich 
in all his life he never had said at the right time, either to 
himself or any one else— gave \\ ay to the proposed arrange- 
ment. Mr. Crowl immediately went about making himself 
as comfortable with Newman Noggs’s means as circum- 
stances would admit of his being made. * 

The lodgers lo whom Ciowd had made allusion under 
the designation of “the Kenwdgses,” were the wife and 
olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner in ivory, 
who was looked upon as a person of some consideration 
on the premises, inasmuch as he occupied the whole of the 
first floor, comprising a suite of two rooms. Mrs. Kenwigs, 
too, was quite a lady in her manners, and of a very genteel 
family, having an uncle w^ho collected a water-rate ; besides 
which distinction, the two eldest of her little girls went 
twice a week to a dancing-school in the neighbourhood, 
and had flaxen hair, tied "with blue ribbons hanging in 
luxuriant pigtails down their backs ; and wore little 
white trousers with frills round the ankles — for all of which 
reasons, and many more equally valid but loo numerous 
to mention, Mrs, Kenwigs was considered a very desirable 
person to know, and was the constant theme of all the 
gossips in the street, and even tluee or four doors round 
the corner at both ends. 
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It was the anniversary of that happy day on which the 
Church of England as by law estabiished. had bestowed 
Mrs. Kenwigs upon Mr. Kenwigs; and in grateful com- 
memoration of the same, Mrs. Kenwigs had invited a few 
select friends to cards and a supper in the first fioor, and 
had put on a new gown to receive them In ; which gown, 
being of a fiaming colour and made upon a juvenile 
principle, was so successful that Mr. Kenwigs said the 
eight years of matrimony and tlie five children seemed all 
a dream, and Mrs. Kenwigs younger and more bloom- 
ing than on the very first Sunday he had kept company 
with her. 

Beautiful as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when she was dressed 
though, and so stately that you would have supposed she 
had a cook and a housemaid at least, and nothing to 
do but order them about, she had a world of trouble 
with the preparations ; more, indeed, than she, being 
of a delicate and genteel constitution, could have sus- 
tained, had not the pride of housewifery upheld her. 
At last, however, all the things that had to be got together 
were got together, and all the things that had to be got 
out of the way, were got out of the way, and everything 
was ready, and the collector himself having promised to 
come, fortune smiled upon the occasion. 

The party was admit ably selected. There were, first of 
all, Mr. Kenwigs*, and Mrs. Kenwigs, and four olive 
Kenwigses, ^ bo sat up to supper ; firstly, because it was 
but right that they should have a treat on such a day ; and 
second^ly, because their going to bed, in presence of the 
company, would have been inconvenient, not to say 
improper. Then there was a young lady who had made 
Mrs. Kenwigs’s dress, and who — it was the most convenient 
thing in the world — living in the two-pair back, gave up 
her bed to the baby, and got a*little girl to watch it. Then, 
to match this young lady, was a young man, who had 
known Mr. Kenwigs when he Ivas a bachelor, and was 
much esteemed by the ladies, as bearing the reputation of 
a rake. To these were added a newly-married couple, who 
had visited Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship ; and 
a sister of Mrs. Kenwigs^ who was quite a beauty ; 
besides whom, there was another young man, supposed to 
entertain honourable designs upon the lady last mentioned*; 
and Mr. Noggs, who was a genteel person to ask, because 
he had been a gentleman once. There were also an elderly 
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lady from the back parlour, and one more young lady who, 
next to the collector, perhaps was the great lion of the party, 
being the daughter oi a theatrical fireman, who “went 
on” in the pantomime, and had the greatest turn for the 
stage that ever was known, being able to sing and recue 
in a manner that brought the tears into Mrs. Kenwigs’s eyes. 
There was only one drawback upon the pleasure of seeing 
such friends, and that was, that the lady in the back 
parlour, who was very fat, and turned of sixty, came in a 
low book-muslin dress and short kid gloves, which so 
exasperated Mrs. Kenwigs, that that Kidy assured her 
sister in private, that if it hadn’t happened that the supper 
was cooking at the back parlour grate at that moment, 
she certainly would have requested its repre«entative lo 
withdraw. 

“ My dear,” said Mi Kenwigs, “ wouldn’t it be belter 
to begin a round game? ” 

“ Kenwigs, my dear,” returned his wife, “ I am surprised 
at you. Would you begin without my uncle ? ” 

“I forgot the collector,” said Kenwigs; “oh, no, that 
would never do.” 

“ He’s so particular,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, turning to the 
other married lady, “that if we began without him, I 
should be out of his will for ever.” 

“ Dear !” cried the married lady. 

“You’ve no idea what he is,” replifed Mrs. Kenwigs; 
“and yet as good a creature as ever breatlied.” 

“The kindest-hearted man as ever was,” said Kenwigs. 

“It goes to his heart, 1 believe, to be forced to cut the 
water off, when the people don’t pay, ’’observed the bachelor 
friend, intending a joke. 

“ George,” said Mr. Kenwigs solemnly, “none o* that, 
if you please.” ^ 

“It was only my joke,” said the friend, abashed. 

“ George,” rejoined Mr. Kenwigs, “a joke is a wery good 
thing — a wery good thing — ^but when that joke is made at 
the expense of Mrs. Kenwigs’s feelings, 1 set my face 
against it. A man in public life expects to be sneered at 
— it is the fault of his elewated sitiwation, and not of him- 
self. Mrs. Kenwigs’s relation is a public man, and that 
he knows, George, and that he can b^r ; but putting Mrs. 
Kenwigs out of tlie question (if 1 couM put Mrs. Kenwigs 
out of the question on such an occasion as this), 1 have the 
honour to be connected wltli the collector by marriage ; and 
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I cannot allow these remarks in my ” Mr. Ken wigs 

was going to say “house,” but he rounded the sentence 
with “apartments.” 

At the conclusion of these observations* which drew 
forth evidences of acute feeling from Mrs. Kenwigs, and 
had the intended effect of impressing the company with a 
deep sense of the collector’s dignity, a ring was heard 
at the bell. 

“ That’s him,” whispered Mr. Ktmwigs, greatly excited. 
“ Morieena, my dear, lun down and let your uncle in, and 
kiss him directly you get the door open. Hem ! Let’s be 
talking.” 

Adopting Mr. Kenwigs’s suggestion, the company spoke 
very loudly, to look easy and unembarrassed ; and almost as 
soon as they had begun to do so, a short old gontlenian, in 
drabs and gaiters, with a face that might have been carved 
out of lignum-vitae, for anything that appeard to the contrary, 
was led playfully in by Miss Morieena Kenwigs, regarding 
whose uncommon Christian name it may be here remarked 
that it had been invented and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs 
previous to her first lying-in, for the special distinc- 
tion of her eldest child, in case it should prove a 
daughter. 

** Oh, uncle, I am so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
kissing the collector affectionately on both cheeks. *'So 
glad!” 

Many happy returns of the day, my dear,” replied the 
collector, returning the compliment. 

Now, this was an interesting thing. Here was a collector 
of water-rates, without his book, without his pen and ink, 
without his double-knock, without his intimidation, kissing 
— actually kissing — an agreeable female, and leaving taxes, 
summonses, notices that he Ijad called, or announcements 
that he would never call again for two quarters* due, 
wholly out of the question. It was pleasant to see how 
the company looked on, quite absorbed in the sight, and 
to behold the nods and winks with which they expressed 
their gratification at finding so much humanity in a 
tax-gatherer. 

“ Where will you sit, uncle ?” said Mrs. Kenwigs, in the 
full glow of famiij^ pride, which the appearance of her 
distinguished relation occasioned. 

“Anywheres, my dear,” said the collector; “1 am not 
particular.” 
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Not particular ! What a meek collector. If he had been 
an author, who knew his place, he couldn’t have been more 
humble. 

“ Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kcnwigs, addressing the collector, 
“some friends here, sir, are very anxious lor the honour 
of Tliank you — Mr. and Mrs, Cutler, Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“ Proud to know you, sir,” said Mr. Cutler; “ I’ve heerd 
of you very often.” These were not mere words of cere- 
mony ; for," Mr. Cutler having kept house in Mr. Lillyvick’s 
parish, had heard of him very often indeed. His attention 
in calling had been quite extraordinary. 

“George, you know, I think, Mr. Lilhwick,” said Ken- 
wigs ; “ lady from downstairs — Mr. Lillyvick. Mr. Snewks 
— Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Green — Mr. Lillyvick. Mr. Lilly- 
\ick — Miss Petowkor of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Very glad to make two public characters acquainted ! 
Mrs. Ken wigs, my dear, will x^ou sort tiie counters?” 

Mrs. Kenwigs, with the assistance of Newman Noggs 
(who, as he performed sundry Hide acts of kindness for the 
cliildren at all times and seasons, was humoured in his 
request to be taken no notice of, and was merely spoken 
about in a wliisper as the decayed gentleman), did as she 
was desired ; and the greater part of the guests sat down 
to speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs. Kenwigs, and 
Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, looked 
after the supper-table. . 

While the ladies were thus busying themselves, Mr. 
Lilly^'ick was intent upon the game in progress, and as all 
should be fish that comes to a water-collector’s net, the 
dear old gentleman was by no means scrupulous in appro- 
priating to himself the property of his neighbours, which, 
on the contrary, he abstracted whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, smiling good-humouredly all the. while, and 
making so many condescending speeches to the owners, 
that they were delighted with his amiability, and thought 
in their hearts that he deserved to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at least* 

After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of 
many slaps on the head to the infant Kenwigses, whereof 
two of the most rebellious were summarily banished, the 
cloth was laid with much elegance, and a pair of boiled 
fowls, a large piece of pork, apple-pie, potatoes, and greens, 
were served ; at sight of which, the worthy Mr. Lillyvick 
vented a great many witticisms, and plucked up amazingly. 
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to the immense delight and satisfaction of the whole body 
of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off ; no more 
serious dilHcuIties occurring than those which arose from 
the incessant demand for clean knives and forks : which 
made poor Mrs. Kenwigs wish, more than once, that 
private society adopted the principle of schools, and re- 
i]uired that eveiy guest shouM bring his own knife, fork, 
2iiid spoon ; which doubtless would be a great accommoda- 
tion in many cases, and to no one more so than to the lad}' 
and gentleman of the house, especially if the school principle 
were carried out to the full extent, and the articles weie 
expected, as a matter of delicacy, not be taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten everything, the tabic was cleared 
in a most alarming hurry, and with great noise ; and the 
spirits, whereat the eyes of Newman Noggs glistened, being 
arranged in order, with water both hot and cold, the party 
composed themselves for conviviality, Mr. Lillyvick being 
stationed in a large arm-chair by the fireside, and the four 
little Kenwigses disposed on a small form in front of the 
company, with their fiaxen tails towards them, and their 
faces to the fire ; an arrangement which was no sooner 
perfected, than Mrs. Kenwigs was overpowered by the 
feelings of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of 
Mr. Kenwigs, dissolved in tears. 

“They are so beautiful,’’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, sobbing. 

“ Oh, dear,” said all the ladies, “ so they are ! It’s very 
natural you should feel proud of that ; but don’t give way, 
don’t” 

“ I can— not help it, and it don’t signify,” sobbed Mrs. 
Kenwigs; “ohl they’re too beautiful to live, much too 
beautiful ! ” 

On hearing this alarming presentiment of their being 
doomed to an early death in the flower of their infancy, all 
four little girls raised a hideous cry, and, burying their 
heads in their mother’s lap simultaneously, screamed until 
the eight fiaxen tails vibrated again ; Mrs. Kenwigs 
nieanwiiile clasping them alternately to her bosom, with 
attitudes expressive of distraction, which Miss Petowker 
herself might have copied. 

At length the anxious mother permitted herself to be 
soothed into a more tranquil state, and the little Ken- 
wigses, being also composed, were distributed among the 
company, to prevent the possibility of Mrs. Kenwigs being 
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a^in overcome by the blaze of their combined beauty, 
which done, the ladies and gentlemen united in prophesy* 
ing that they would live for many, many years, and that 
there was no occasion at all for Sirs. Ken wigs to distress 
herself : which in good truth, there did not appear to be ; 
ho Iovelinr«fs of the children by no meons justifying her 
ippn'hensions. 

“This day eight year,” said Mr. Ken wigs, after a 
faiise. “ Dear me — ah ! ” 

This reflection was echoed by all present, who said 
• Ail ! ” first, and “ dear inc” afterwards. 

“ I was younger then,” tittered Mrs. Ken wigs. 

“ No,” said the col lector. 

“ Certainly not,” added everybody. 

“ 1 remember my niece,” said M»“. Lilhwick, surveying 
hs audience with a grave air — “1 remember her, on that 
vtry afternoon, when she first acknowledged to her mother 
a partiality for Kenwigs. * Mother,’ she says, ‘ I love 
hiai!’” 

* Adore him,’ I said, uncle,” interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ ‘ Love him,’ 1 think, my dear,” said the collector 
timly. 

“Perhaps you are right, uncle,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs 
submissively. “ 1 thought it was ‘adore.’ ” 

“ * Love,’ mv dear,” retorted Mr. Lill} vIck. “ ‘ Mother,’ 
she says, * I love him ! ’ ‘ What do t hear ? ’ cries her 

mother ; and instantly falls into strong conwulsions.” 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst from the 
company. 

“ Into strong coimulslons,” repealed Mr. Lillyvick, 
regarding them with a rigid look. “ Kenwigs will 
excuse my saying, in the presence of friends, that there 
was a very great objection to him, on the ground that 
he was beneath the family,* and would disgrace it. You 
remember, Kenwigs ? ” 

“ Cer+ainly,” replied that gentleman, in no way dis- 
pleased at the reminiscence, inasmuch as it proved, beyond 
all doubt, what a high family Mrs. Kenwdgs came of, 

“ 1 shared in that feeling,” said Mr. Liliyvick : “ perhaps 
it was natural ; perhaps it wasn’t.” 

A gentle murmur seemed to say, that, in one of Mr. 
Lillyvick’s station, the objection was not only natural* 
but highly praiseworthy. * 

“ 1 came round to him in time,” said Lillyvick. “ After 
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they were married, and there was no help for it, I vras 
one of the first to say that Konwigs must be taken notice 
of. The family did take notice of him in consequence, 
and on my representation ; and 1 am bound to say—and 
proud to say— that I have always found him a very honest, 
well-behaved, upright, respectable soit of man. Kenwigs, 
shake hands,” 

“ I am proud to do it, sir,” said Mr. Ken wigs. 

“ So am 1, Kenwigs,” rejoined Mr. Lillyvick. 

“A very happy life 1 have led with your niece, sir,” sad 
Ken wigs. 

“ It would have been your own fault if you had not, sir” 
remarked Mr, Lillyvick. 

“ Morlcena Kenwigs,” cried her mother, at this crisis, 
much affected, kiss your dear uncle ! ” 

The young lady did as she was requested, and the thice 
other little girls were successively hoisted up to tnc 
collector’s countenance, and subjected to the same process, 
whicli was afterwards repeated on them by the majoritj ot 
those present. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Kenwigs,” said Miss Petowker, “wnile 
Mr. Noggs is making that punch to drink happy returns 
in, do let Morlcena go through that figure dance before 
Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“No, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, “it \\ill 
only worry my uncle.” 

“ It can’t worry him, 1 am sure,” said Miss Petowker. 
“You will be very much pleased, won’t you, sir? ” 

“That I am sure I shall,” replied the collector, glancing 
at the punch mixer, 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you what,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
“Morleena shall do the steps, if uncle can persuade Miss 
Petowker to recite us the * Blood-drinker’s Burial,’ 
afterwards.” • 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet at this proposition ; the subject whereof gently inclined 
her head several times in acknowledgment of the reception. 

“You know,” said Miss Petowker reproachfully, “that 
1 dislike doing anything professional in private parties,” 

“Oh, but not here!” said Mrs. Kenwigs. “We nre 
all so very friendly and pleasant, that you might as well 
be going through it in your own room ; besides, the 
occasion ” 

“1 can’t resist that/’ interrupted Miss Petowker, 
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“anything^ in my huirble power I shall be delighted to 
do 

Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Pftovvker had anaitged a 
SiUall programme of the entertainments between them, ol 
which this was the prescribed order, but they had settled 
to have a little pressing on both sides, because it looked 
more natural. The company being all ready, Miss 
i’otowker hummed a tune, and Morlecna danced a dance ; 
laving previously had the soles of her shoes chalked, 
vdih as much care as if she were going on the tight-rope. 
It was a very beautiful figure, comprising a great deal 
of work for tiie arms, and was received with unbounded 
aoplaiise. 

‘•If I was blessed with a — a child,” said Miss Petowker, 
biuslung, “of such genius as that, I would have her out at 
the opci a instantly.” 

Mis. Kenwigs sighed, and looked at Mr. Kenwigs, who 
^hook his head, and observed that he was doiibtful about it. 

'* Kenv/ig,s is afraid,” said Mrs. K. 

'*What of?” inquired Miss Petowker; “not of her 
failing ? ” * 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs; * but if she grew up 
what she is now — only think of the young dukes and 
marquises.” 

“ Very right,” said the collector. 

“Still,” submitted Miss Petowker, “’if she took a proper 
pride in herself, you know ” 

“There’s a good deal in that,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
looking at hei husband. 

“ 1 only know — ” faltered Miss Petowker — “it may be no 
rule, to be sure — but J have never found any Inconvenience 
or unpleasantness of that soit.” 

Mr. Kenwigs, with becoming gallantry, said that settled 
the question at once, and lliat he would take the subject 
into serious consideration. This being resolved upon, 
Miss Petowker >vas entreated to begin the “ Biood- 
drinker’s Burial”; to which end, that young lad}' let 
down her back hair, and taking up lier position at the 
other end of the room, with the bachelor friend posted 
in a corner, to rush out at the cue “in death expire,” 
and catch her in his arms when she died raving mad, 
went through the performance with extraordinary spirit, 
and to the great terror of the little Kenwigses, who \\ ere 
all but friglitened into fils. 
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The ecstasies consequent upon the effort had not yet 
subsided, and Newman (who had not been thoroug^My 
sober at so late an hour for a long*, lon^ time) had not 
yet been able to put in a word of announcement that the 
punch was ready, when a hasty knock was heard at the 
room door, which elicited a shriek from Mrs. Kenwijjs 
who immediately divined that the baby had fallen out o' 
bed. 

“Who is that? ” demanded Mr. Kenwigs sharply. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, it’s only me,” said Crowd, lookin;^ 
in, in his nightcap. “The baby is very comfoi table, fcr 
1 peeped into the room as 1 came down, and it*s fast 
asleep, and so is the girl ; and 1 don’t think the cande 
will set fire to the bed-curtain, unless a draught was 
to get into the room. It’s Mr, Noggs that’s wanted.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Newman, much astonished. 

“Why, it w- a queer hour, isn’t it?” replied Crowl, who 
was not best pleased at the prospect of losing his fire ; 
“and they are queer-looking people, too, all covered 
with rain and mud. Shall I tell them to go away ? ” 

“No,” fcaid Newman, rising. “ People? How many? ” 

“Two,” rejoined Crowl. 

“ Want me ? By name ? ” asked Newman. 

“ By name,” replied Crowd. “ Mr. Newman Noggs, 
as pat as need be ” 

Newman reflected for a few seconds, and then hurried 
away, multej ing that he would be back directly. He was 
as good as bis word ; for, in an exceedingly short time, 
he burst into the room, and seizing, without a word of 
apology or explanation, a lighted candle and tumbler of 
hot punch from the table, darted aw^ay like a madman. 

“What tlie deuce is the matter with him!” exclaimed 
Crowl, throwing the door open. “ Hark ! Is there any 
noise above ? ** 

The guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in each 
other’s faces witli much perplexity and some fear, stretched 
their necks forward and listened attentively. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ACQUAINTS THE READER WITH THE CAUSE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE INTERRUrriON DESCRIBED IN THE LAST CHAPTER^ 
AND WITH SOME OTHER MATTERS NECESSARY TO BE 
KNOWN. 

Newman Noggs scrambled in violent haste upstairs with 
the steaming beverage which he had so unceremoniously 
snatched from the table of Mr. Ken wigs, and indeed from 
the very grasp of the water-rate collector, who was eyeing 
the contents of the tunibier, at the moment of its unexpected 
abstraction, wilh lively marks of pleasure visible in his 
countenance He bore liis prize straight to his own back 
garret, where, footsore and nearly shoefrss, wet, dirty, 
jaded, and disfiga»'ed with every mark of fitifiruing trav^ 
sat Nicholas and Smike, at once the cause and partner of 
his toil; both perfectly worn out by their unwonted and 
protracted exertion, 

Newman’s first act was to compel Nicholas, with gentle 
force, to swallow half of the punch at a breath, nearly 
boiling as it was ; and his next, to pour the remainder 
down the throat of Simke, who, never having tasted any- 
thing stronger than aperient medicine in his whole life, 
exhibited various odd manilestations of Surprise and delight 
duiiiig the passage of the liquor down his throat, and turned 
up his eyes most emphatically when it was all gone. 

“You are wet through,” said Newman, passing his hand 
hastily over the coat which Nicholas had thrown ofl'; “and 
1 — I — haven’t even a change,” he added, with a wistful 
glance at the shabby clothes he wore himself. 

“1 have dry clothes, or at least such as wall serve my 
turn well, in my bundle,” replied Nicholas. “If you look 
so distressed to see me, you will add to the pain 1 feel 
already, at being compelled, for one night, to cast myself 
upon your slender means for aid and shelter.” 

Newman did not look the less distressed to hear Nicholas 
talking in this strain ; but, upon his young friend grasping 
him heartily by the hand, and assuring him' that nothing 
but implicit confidence in the sincerity of his professions 
and kindness of feeling towards himself, would have 
induced him, on any consideration, even to have made 
him acquainted with his arrival in London, Mn Noggs 
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brightened up again, and went about making such arrange- 
ments as were in his power for the comfort of his visitors, 
with extreme alacrity. 

These were simple enough, poor Newman’s means 
halting at a very considerable distance short of his inci na- 
tions ; but, slight as they were, they were not made whli- 
out much bustling and running about. As Nicholas had 
husbana'ed his scanty stock of money so well that it was 
not yet quite expended, a supper of bread and cheese, witli 
some cold beef from the cook’s shop, was soon placed upon 
the table; and these viands being flanked by a bottle of 
spirits and a pot of porter, there was no ground for 
apprehension on the score of hunger and thirst, at all 
events. Such preparations as Newman had it in his power 
to make for the accommodation of his guests during the 
night, occupied no I'cry great time in completing ; and as 
he had insisted, as an express preliminary, that Nicholas 
should change his clothes, and that Smike should invest 
himself in his solitary coat (which no entreaties would 
dissuade him from stripping off for the purpose), the 
travellers partook of their frugal fare, with more satisfaction 
than one of them at least had derived from many a better 
meal. 

They then diew near the fire, which Newman Noggs had 
made up as well as he could, after the imoads of Growl 
upon the fuel ; and Nicholas, who had hitherto been 
restrained by the extreme anxiety of his friend that he 
should refresh himself after his journey, now pressed him 
with earnest questions concerninij his mother and sister. 

“Well,” replied Newman, wjth his accustomed taci- 
turnity; “both well.” 

“ They are living in the city still ? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“They are,” said Newman. » 

“And my sister,” added Nicholas, “Is she still 
engaged in the business which she wrote to tell me she 
thought she should like so much ? ” 

Newman opened his eyes rather wider than usual, but 
merely repliea by a gasp, which, according to the action 
of the head that accompanied it, was interpreted by his 
friends as meaning yes or no. In the present instance, the 
pantomime consisted of a nod, and not a shake ; so Nicholas 
look the answer as a favourable one. 

“Now listen to me,” said Nicholas, laying his hand on 
Newman's shoulder, “ Before 1 would make an effort to 
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sec them, I deemed if* expedient to come to you, lest, by 
giaiifyiiifiy my own soKish desire, I should inflict an injuiy 
upon them which I erm never repair. What has my uncle 
heard from Yorkshire ? '* 

Newman opened and shut his mouth several times, as 
though he were trying h’S utmost to speak, but could make 
nothing of it, and finally fixed his eyes on Nicholas with a 
grim and ghastly stare, 

‘*What has he heard?” urged Nicholas, colouring. 
** You see that 1 am piepared to hear the very worst that 
malice ciin have suggested. Why should you conceal it 
from me? I must know it sooner or later; and what 
purpose can be gained by trifling with the matter for a few 
minutes, when half the time would put me in possession of 
all that has occurred ? Tell me at once, pray.” 

“To-morrow morning,” said Newman; “hear it to- 
rn 01 row.” 

“ What purpose would that answer ? ” uigod Nicholas. 

“You would sleep the better,” replied Newman. 

“ 1 should sleep the wrorse,” answered Nicholas im- 
pnliently. “Sleep ! Exhausted as 1 am, and standing in 
no common need of rest, I cannot hope to close my eyes 
all night, unless you tell mo cvtiythin^.” 

“And if 1 should tell you everytliing,” said New'man, 
hesitating. • 

“ Why, then you may rouse my indignation or wound my 
piide,” rejoined Nicholas; “but you will not break my 
rest ; for if the scene were acted over again, 1 could take 
no other part tlian 1 have taken ; and whatever conse- 
quences may accrue to myself from it, I shall never regret 
doing as I have done — never, if I starve or beg in conse- 
quence. What is a little poverty or suffering, to the 
disgrace of the basest and>jnost inhuman cowardice ! I 
tell you, if 1 had stood by, tamely and passively, I should 
have haled myself, and merited the contempt of every man 
in existence. The black-hearted scoundrel ! ” 

W’ith this gentle allusion to the absent Mr. Squeers, 
Nicholas repressed his rising wrath, and relating to 
Newman exactly what had passed at Dotheboys Hall, 
entreated him to speak out without more pressing. Thus 
adjured, Mr. Noggs took from an old trunk a sheet of 
paper, which a[)peared to have been scrawled over in great 
haste ; and after sundry extraordinary demonstrations of 
reluctance, delivered himself in the following terms. 
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^‘My dear young man, you musin’t give way to 

This sort of thing will never do, you know. As to getting 
on in the world, if you take everybody’s pari that’s ill- 

ti rated Damn it, I am pioud to luar of it; and 

would have done it myself !” 

Newman accompanied this very unusual outbreak with 
a violent blow upon the table, as if, in the heat of the 
moment, he had mistaken it for the chest or ribs of Mr. 
Wackford Squeers. Having, by this open declaration of 
his feelings, quite precluded himself fiom offering Nicholas 
any cautious worldly advice (which had been his first 
intention), Mr. Noggs went straight to the point. 

“The day before yesterday,” said Newman, “your uncle 
received this letter. I took a hasty copy of it while he 
was out. Shall 1 read it?” 

“If you please,” replied Nicholas. Newman Noggs 
accordingly read as follows : — 


<*Dothebovs Hall, 

Thundviy Morning, 

** Sir, — M y pa requests me to write to you, the doctors con- 
sidering it doubtful whether he will ever recuvver the use of 
his legs which prevents his holding a pen. 

“ We are in a stale of mind beyond everything, and my pa 
is one mask of brOoses both blue and green likewise two 
forms are stcepled in his Goar. We were kimpelled to have 
him carried down into the kitchen where he now lays. You 
Will judge from this that he has been brought very low'. 

“When your nevew that you recommended for a teacher 
had done this to my pa and jumped upon bis body with his 
feet and also langwedge which I will not pollcwt my pen with 
describing, he assaulted my ma with dreaclhil violence, dashed 
her to the earth, and drove her hack comb several inches into 
her head. A very little more and it must have entered her 
skulL We have a medical certifiket that if it had, the tortershell 
would have affected the brain. 

“Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury 
since which we have suffered very much which leads us to the 
arrowing belief that we have received some injury in our insides, 
especially as no marks of violence are visible externally. I am 
screaming out loud all the time 1 write and so is my brother 
which takes off my attention rather, and I hope will excuse 
mistakes. 

“The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood r.'in away, 
taking with him a boy of despeiate caracter that he had excited 
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to rebcilyon, and a pramet ringr belonging’ to my mai and not 
liavmg^ been apprehended by the constables is supposed to 
have been took up by some stagecoach. My pa begs that if 
he comes to you the ring may be returned, and that you will 
let the thief and assassin go, as if we prosecuted him he w*ould 
only be transported, and il he is let go he is sure to be hung 
before long which will save iis trouble and be much more 
satisfactory. Hoping to hear from you v.'ucn convenient 

“ 1 remain 

“ Yours and cetrer 

‘ ' “Fanny Squeuss. 

— I pity his ignorance and despi«‘e him.” 

A profound silence succeeded to the reading of this 
choice epistle, during w’hich Newman Noggs, as he 
folded it up, gazed with a kind of grotesque pity at the 
boy of desperate character therein rcfeired to; who, 
having no more distinct perception of the matter in hand 
tlian that he had been the unfortunate cause of heaping 
trouble and falsehood upon Nicholas, sat mute and 
dispirited, with a most w»oe-begone and heart-stricken look. 

“Mr. Noggs,” said Nicholas, aOer a few moments* 
reflection, “ 1 must go out at once.” 

“ Go out ! ” cried Newman. 

“ Yes,” said Nicholas, “ to Golden Square. Nobody who 
knows me would believe the story of the ring ; but it may 
suit the purpose, or gratify the hatred, of Mr. Ralph 
Nickicby to feign to attach credence to it. It is due — not 
to him, but to myself— that I should state the truth ; and, 
moreover, 1 have a word or tw^o to exchange with him 
which will not keep cool.” 

“They must,” said Newman. 

“They must not, indeed,” rejoined Nicholas firmly, as 
he prepared to leave the hou^e. 

“Hear me speak,” said Newman, planting himself 
before his impetuous young friend. “ He is not there. 
He is away from town. Ho will not be back for three 
days ; and I know that letter will not be answered before 
he returns.” 

“Are you sure of this?” asked Nicholas, chafing 
violently, and pacing the narrow room with rapid strides. 

“Quite,” rejoined Newman. “He had hardly read it 
when he was called aw’ay. Its contents are known to 
nobody but himself and us.” 
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“Arc you certain?” demanded Nicholas precipitately; 
“not even to my mother or sister? If I thou 5 *ht that 

they I will go there — I must see them. Which is 

the way ? Where is it ? ” 

“Now, be advised by me,” said Newman, speaking for 
the moment, in his earnestness, like any other man— 
“ make no effort to see even them till he comes hon:c. I 
know the man. Do not seem to have been tampering 
with anybody. When he returns, go straight to hlin, 
and speak as boldly as you like. Guessing at the real 
truth, he knows it as well as vou or I. Trust him foi 
that.” 

“You mean well to me, and should know him better 
than 1 can,” replied Nicholas, after some consideration. 
“Well; lei it be so.” 

Newman, who had stood during the foregoing conversa- 
tion with his back planted against the door, ready to 
oppose any egress from the apartment by force, if neces- 
sary, resumed his seat with much satisfaction ; and as 
the water in the kettle was by this time boiling, made a 
glassful of spirits and water for Nicholas, and a cracked 
mugful for the joint accommodation of himself and Smike, 
of which the two partook in ^reat harmony, while Nicholas, 
leaning his head upon his hand, remained buried in 
melancholy meditation. 

Meanwhile, the 'company below stairs, after listening 
attentively and not hearing' any noise which w'ould justify 
them in interfering for the gratification of their curiosity, 
returned to the chamber of the Kenwigses, and employed 
themselves in hazarding a great variety of conjectures 
i*clative to the cause of Mr. Noggs’s sudden disappearance 
and detention. 

“ Lor, IMl tell you what,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. “ Suppose 
it should be an express .sent \ip to say that his property 
has all come back again 1 ” 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Kenwigs ; “ it’s not impossible. 
Perhaps, in that case, we’d better send up and ask if ho 
won’t take a little more punch.” 

“Kenwigs!” .said Mr. Lilly^ick, in a loud voice, “I’m 
surprised at you,” 

“What’s the matter, sir?” a.sked Mr. Kenwigs, with 
becoming submission to the collector of water-rates. 

“Making such a remark as that, sir,” replied Mr. 
Lilly vick angrily. “ He has had punch already, has he 
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not, sir ? I consider the way in which that punch was cut 
off, if I may use the expression, highly disrespectful to this 
rouipany; scandalous, perfectly scandalous. It may be 
tlie cMsioin to allow such things in this house, but it’s not 
the kind of behaviour that I’ve been used to see displayed) 
and so 1 don’t mind telling you, Kenwigs. A gentleman 
has a glass of punch befotc him, to which he is just about 
to set his lips, when another gentleman comes and collars 
that glass of punch, without a ‘with your leave,’ or ‘by 
y/)ur leave,’ and carries that glass of puncli away. This 
may he good manners— I dare say it is — but 1 don’t under- 
sicxnd it, that’s all ; and what’s more, I don’t care if I never 
do. It’s my way to speak my mind, Kenwigs, and that is 
my mind ; and if you don’t Ul^ it, it’s past my regular time 
f }r going lo bed, and 1 can find my way home without 
making it later.” 

Hvre was an untoward event 1 The collector had sat 
swelling and fuming in offended dignity for some minutes, 
and had now fairly burst out The great man — the rich 
1 elation — the unmarried uncle — who had it in his power to 
make Morleena an heiress, and the very baby a legatee — 
was ofi'i nded. Gracious Powers, where was this to end I 
“ 1 am veiy sorry, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs humbly. 
“Don’t tell me you’re sorry,” retorted Mr, Lilljvlck, 
with much sharpness. “You should have prevented it, 
then.” • 

The company were quite paralysed by this domestic 
crash. The back parlour sat with her mouth wide open, 
staring vacantly at the collector, in a stupor of dismay, and 
the other guests were scarcely less overpowered by the 
great man’s irritation. Mr. Kenwigs, not being skilful 
ill such matters, only fanned the flame in attempting to 
extinguish it. 

“ I didn’t think of it, I dm sure, sir,’* said that gentle- 
man. ‘ I didn’t suppose that such a little thing as a glass 
of punch would have put you out of temper.” 

“ Out of temper I What the devil do you mean by that 
piece of impertinence, Mr. Kenwigs ? ” said the collector. 
“ Morleena, child, give me my hat,” 

“Oh, you’re not going, Mr. Lillyvick, sir,” interposed 
Miss Petowker, with her most bewitching smile. 

But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried 
obdurately, “Morleena, my hat!” upon the fourth repeti- 
tion of wiilcli demand, Mrs. Kenwigs sank back in her 
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chair, with a cry that mig-lit have softened a water-butt, 
not to sa)^ a water-collector: while the four little girls 
(privately instructed to that elTect) clasped their uncle’s 
drab shorts in their arms, and prayed linn in imperfect 
English to remain. 

“Why should I stop here, rny dears?” said Mr. 
Lillyvlck ; “ I’m not wanted here.” 

“Oh, do not speak so cruelly, uncle,” sobbed Mis. 
Kenwigs, “unless you wish to kill me.” 

“1 shouldn’t wonder if some people wore to say I did,” 
replied Mr. Lillyvick, glancing angrily at Kenwigs, “Out 
of temper ! ” 

“ Oh, I cannot bear to see him look so at my husband,” 
cried Mrs. Kenwigs ; “ it’b so dreadful in families Oh ! ” 
Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kenwigs, “ 1 hope, for the sake of 
your niece, that you won’t object to be reconciled.” 

The collector’s features relaxed, as the company added 
their entreaties to those of his nephew-in-Iaw. Ho gave up 
his hat, and held out his hand. 

“There, Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lillyvick ; “and let me tell 
3’ou, at the same time, to show you how much out of 
temper I was, that if I had gone away without another 
word, it would have made no difference respecting that 
pound or two which I shall leave among your children 
when 1 die.” 

“ Morleena Kenwigs,” cried her mother, in a torrent ot 
aflection, “go down upon your knees to your dear uncle, 
and beg him to lovo j^ou all his life through, for he’s more 
a angel tiian a man, and I’ve alw’a^'s said so.” 

^ Miss Morleena approaching to do homage, in compliance 
with this injunction, was summarily caught up and kissed 
by Mr. Lillyvick ; and thereupon Mrs, Kenwigs darted 
forward and kissed the collector, and an irrepressible 
murmur of applause broke from the company who had 
witnessed his magnanimity. 

The worthy gentleman then became once more the life 
and soul of the society ; being again reinstated in his old 
post of lion, from which high station the temporary dis- 
traction of their thoughts had for a moment dispossessed 
him. Quadruped lions are said to be savage only when 
they are hungry ; biped lions are rarely sulky longer than 
when their appetite for distinction remains unappeased. 
Mr. Lillyvick stood higher than ever ; for he had shown 
his power; hinted at his property and testamentary 
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intentions ; gained great credit for his disinterestedness and 
virtue ; and, In addition to ali, was dually accommodated 
with a much larger tumbler of punch than that which 
Newman Noggs had so feloniously made off with. 

“ I say ! I beg everybody’s pardon for intruding again,” 
said Crowl, looking in at this happy juncture ; but whal 
a queer business this is, isn’t it? Noggs has lived in this 
house now going on for five years, and nobody has ever 
been to see him before within the memory of tlie oldest 
inhabitant.” 

“ It’s a strange time of night to be called away, sir, 
certainly,” said the collector; “and the behaviour of Mr. 
Noggs himself, is, to say the least of it, mysterious.” 

“Well, so it is,” rejoined Crowl: “and I’ll tell you 
what’s more — I think these two geniuses, whoever they 
are, have run away from somewhere.” 

“What makes >ou think that, sir?” demanded the 
collector, who seemed, by a tacit understanding, to have 
been chosen and elected mouthpiece to the company. “You 
have no reason to suppose that they have run away from 
anywhere without paying the rates and taxes due, I 
hope ? ” 

Mr. Crowl, with a look of some contempt, was about to 
enter a general protest against the payment of rates or 
taxes, under any circumstances, when he was checked by 
a timely whisper from Kenvvigs, and Several frowns and 
winks from Mrs. K., which providentially stopped 
him. 

“Why, tlie fact is,” said Crowl, who had been listening 
at Newman’s door, with all his might and main — “the fact 
is, that they have been talking so loud, that they quite 
disturbed me in my room, and so I couldn’t help catching a 
word here and a word there ; and all I heard certainly 
seemed to refer to their having bolted from some place or 
other. 1 don’t wish to alarm Mrs. Kenwigs; but 1 hope 
they haven’t come from any jail or hospital, and brought 
away a fever or some unpleasantness of that sort, winch 
might be catching for the children,” 

Mrs. Kenwigs was so overpowered by this supposition, 
that it needed all the lender attentions of Miss Petowker, of 
the Theatre Roj^al, Driu*y Lane, to restore her to anything 
like a state of calmness ; not to mention the assiduity of 
Mr. Kenwigs, who held a fat smelling-bottle to his lady’s 
nose, until it became a matter of some doubt whether the 
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tears which coursed down her face were the results of 
feelings or sal-volatile. 

The ladies having expressed their sympathy, singly and 
separately, fell, according to custom, into a little chorus 
of soothing expressions, among which, such condolencos 
as “Poor dear 1” — “ I should feel just the same, if I was 
her” — “To be sure, it’s a very trying thing” — and 
“Nobody but a mother knows what a mother’s feelings 
is,” were among the most prominent, and most frequently 
repeated. In short, the opinion of the company was so 
clearly manifested, that Mr. Ktnwigs was on the point 
of repairing to Mr. Noggs’s room, to demand an explana- 
tion, and had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of 
punch, with great inflexibility and stcaainess of purpose, 
when the attention of all present was diverted by a new 
and terrible surprise. 

This was nothing less than the sudden pouring forth 
of a rapid succession of the shrillest and most piercing 
screams from an upper storey ; and to all appearance 
4rom the very two-pair back in which the infant Kenwigs 
was at that moment enshrined. They weie no sooner 
audible, than Mrs. Kenwigs, opining that a strange cat 
had come in, and sucked the baby’s breath while the giil 
was asleep, made lor the door, wringing her hands, and 
shrieking dismally ; to the great consternation and 
confusion of the company. 

“Mr. Kenwigs, see what it is; make haste!” cried 
ihe sister, laying violent hands upon Mrs. Kenwigs, and 
holding her back by force. “Oh, don't twist about so, 
dear, or I can never hold you.” 

“ My baby, my blessscd, blessed, blessed » blessed baby 1 ” 
screamed Mrs. Kenwigs, making every “blessed” louder 
than the last. “ M 3 r own darling, sweet, innocent Lillyvick 
•-oh, let me go to him. Let Ine go->o-<o-o ! ” 

Pending the utterance of these frantic cries, and the 
wails and lamentations of the four little girls, Mr. Kenwigs 
rushed upstairs to the room whence the sounds proceeded ; 
at the door of which he encountered Nicholas, with the 
child in his arms, who darted out with such violence, that 
the anxious father was thrown down six stairs, and 
alighted on the nearest landing-place, before he had found 
time to open his mouth to ask what was the matter. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” cried Nicholas, running down: 
“hcie it is; it’s all out — ^it’s all over; pray compose 
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yourselves ; there’s no harm done ; ” and with these and a 
iljousand other assurances, he delivered the baby (whom, 
in his hurry, he had carried upside down) to Mis, Kenwigs 
and ran back to assist Mr. Kenwigs, who was rubbing 
his head very hard, and looking much bewildered by his 
tumble. 

Reassuicd by this cheering intelligence, the company 
in some degree recovered from their fears, which had 
been productive of some most singular instances of a total 
want of presence of mind ; thus, the bachelor friend had 
for a long time supported in his anns Mrs. Kenwigs’s 
siv'icr, instead of Mrs. Kenwigs. and the worthy Mr, 
Lillyvick had been actually seen, in the perturbation of 
his ‘fJirits, to kiss M’ss Petowker several times, behind 
the room door, as calmly as if nothing distressing were 
going forward. 

“It is a mere nothing,” said Nicholas, returning to 
Mrs. Kenwigs ; “the little girl, who was watching the 
child, being tired I suppose, fell asleep, and set her hair 
on hre.” 

“ Oh, you malicious little wretch I” cried Mrs. Kenwigs, 
impressively shaking her forefinger at the small un- 
fortunate, who miglit be thirteen years old, and v/as 
booking on with a singed head and a frightened face. 

“I heard her cries,” continued Nicholas, “and ran 
down in time to prevent her setting tir 5 to anything else. 
You may <h-pend upon it that the child is not hurt; for 
I took it oiT the bed myself, and brought it here to 
convince you.” 

This brief explanation over, the infant, who, as he was 
christened after the collector, rejoiced in tlie names of 
Lilljrvick Kenwigs, was partially suffocated under the 
caresses of the audience, apd squeezed to his mother's 
bosom vntil he roared again. The attention of the 
company was then directed, by a natural transition, to 
the little girl who had had the audacity to bum her hair 
oft, and who, after receiving sundry small slaps and 
pushes from the more energetic of the. ladies, was 
mercifully sent home ; the nmepence, with whidi she 
was to have been rewarded, being escheated to tlie 
Kenwigs family. 

“ And whatever we are to say to you, sir,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kenwigs, addressing young Lilly vick's deliverer, ’'I 
am sum I don’t know.” 
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“You need sAy nothing at all,” replied Nicholas. “I 
have done nothing to found any very strong daim upon 
your eloquence, 1 am sure.” 

“He might have been burned to death, if it hadn’t been 
for you, sir,” simpered Miss Peiowker. 

“Not very likely, I think,” leplied Nicholas; “for 
there was abundance of assistance here, which must have 
reached him before he had been in any danger.” 

“You will let us drink your health, anyvavs, sir?” said 
Mr, Kenwigs, motioning towards the table, 

“In my absence, by all means,” rejoined Nicholas, with 
a smile. “ I have had a very fatiguing journey, and 
should be most indifferent company— a far greater check 
upon your merriment than a promoter of it, even if I kept 
awake, which 1 think very doubtful. If you will allow 
me, I’ll return to my friend, Mr. Noggs, who went up- 
stairs again when he found nothing serious had occurred. 
Good-night 1 ” 

Excusing himself in these terms from joining in the 
festivities, Nicholas took a most winning farewell of Mrs. 
Kenwigs and the other ladies, and retired, after making 
a very extraordinary impression upon tlie company. 

“What a delightful young man !” ciicd Mis. Kenwigs. 

“ Uncommon gentlemanly, really,” said Mr, Kenwigs. 
“ Don’t you think so, Mr. Lillyvick ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the collector, with a dubious shrug of his 
shoulders, “he w gentlemanly, very gentlemanly — in 
appearance.” 

“I hope you don’t see anything against him, uncle?” 
inquired Mis. Kenwigs. 

“No, my dear,” replied the collector, “no. I trust he 
may turn out — well — no matter — ^my love to you, my dear, 
and long life to the baby ! ” 

“Your namesake,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, with a sweet 
smile. 

“And I hope a worthy namesake,” observed ^Ir. 
Kenwigs, willing to propitiate the collector. “I hope 
a baby as will never disgrace his gfodfather, and as may 
be considered, in arter years, of a piece with the Lillyvicks 
whose name he bears. I do say— and Mrs. Kenwigs is of 
the same sentiment, and feels it as strong as I do — that 
1 consider his being called Lillyvick one of the greatest 
blessings and /mnours of mv existence.” 

7 /it' greatest bleikbing, fcenwigs,” murmured Ills lady. 
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“ The grcAtest blessing,” said Mr. Ken wigs, correcting 
himself. blessing that 1 hope, one of these days, 1 

may be able to deserve.” 

This was a politic stroke of the Kenwigscs, because it 
made Mr. Lillyvick the great head and fountain of the 
baby’s importance. The go6d gentleman felt tlie delicacy 
and dexterity of the touch, and at once proposed the health 
of the gentleman, name unknown, who had signalised 
himself that night by his coolness and alacrity. 

“ Who, 1 don’t mind saying,” observed Mr. Lillyvick, 
as a great concession, "is a good-lnoking young man 
enough, with manners that I hope his character m ly be 
equal to.” 

" He has a very nice face and style, really,” said Mrs. 
Kenwigs. 

"He certainly has,” added Miss Petowker. "There’s 
something in his appearance quite — dear, dear, what’s 
that word again ? ” 

" What word ? ” inquired Mr. Lillyvick. 

"Why — dear me, how stupid I am,” replied Miss 
Petowker, hesitating. " What do you call it, when lords 
break off door-knockers, and beat policemen, and play at 
coaches with other people’s money, and all tiiat sort of 
thing?” 

" Aristocratic ? ” suggested the collector. 

"Ah ! aristocratic,” replied Miss Petowker; "something 
very aristocratic about him, isn’t there ? ” 

The gentlemen held their peace, and smiled at each 
other, as who should say, " W'ell ! there’s no accounting for 
tastes ; ” but the ladies resolved unanimously that Nicholas 
had an aristocratic air ; and nobody caring to dispute the 
position, it was established triumphantly. 

The punch being by this time drunk out, and the little 
Kenwigses (who had for soihe time previously held their 
little^ eyes open with their little forefingers) becoming 
fractious, and requesting rather ur^^ently to be put to bed, 
the collector made a move by pulling out his watch, and 
acquainting the company that it was nigh two o’clock; 
whereat some of the guests were surprised' and others 
shocked, and^ hats and bonnets being groped for under the 
tables, and in course of time found, their owners went 
away, after a vast deal of shaking of hands, and many 
remarks how they had never spent such a delightful evening, 
and how they marvelled to find it so late, expecting to have 
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heard that it was half-past ten at the vrry latest, and how 
they wished that Mr. and Mis. Ken wigs had a wedding- 
day once a week, and how they wondered by what hidden 
agency Mrs. Kenwigs could possibly have managed so 
Well ; and a great deal more of the same kind. To all of 
which Haltering expressions, Mr. and Mrs. Kenwlgs replied, 
by thanking every lady and gentleman, for the 

favour of their company, and hoping they miglit have 
enjoyed themselves only half as well as they said they 
had. 

As to Nicholas, quite unconscious of the Impression he 
had produced, he had long since fallen asleep, leaving Mr. 
Newman Noggs and Smike to empty the spirit DOltle 
between them ; and this office they performed with such 
extreme good-will, that Newman was equally at a loss to 
determine whether he himself was quite sober, and whether 
he had ever seen any gentleman so heavily, drowsily, and 
completely intoxicated as his new acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XVI, 

NICHOLAS SEEKS TO EMPLOY HIM8ELP IN A NEW CAPACITY, 
AND BEING UNSUCCESSFUL, ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT AS 
TUTOR IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

The first care of Nicholas next morning was to look after 
some room in which, until better times dawned upon him, 
he could contrive to exist, without trenching upon the 
hospitality of Newman Noggs, who would have slept upon 
the stairs with pleasure, so that his young friend was 
accommodated. 

The vacant apartment to which the bill in the parlour 
window bore reference, appeared on inquiry to be a small 
back room on the second floor, reclaimed from the leads, 
and overlooking a soot^bospeckled prospect of tiles and 
chimney-pots. For the letting of this portion of the house 
from week to week, on reasonable terms, the parlour 
lodger was empowered to treat; he being deputed by the 
landlord to dispose of the rooms as they became vacant, and 
lo keep a sliarp lookout that the lodgers didn’t run away. 
As a means of securing the punctual discharge of which last 
service he was permitted to live rent free, lest he should at 
any time be tempted to run away himself. 
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Of this chamber Nichoias became the tenant ; and having 
hired a few common articles of furniture from a neighbour* 
ing broker, and paid tlje first week’s hire in advance, out of 
a small fund raised by the conversion of some spare clothes 
into ready<»money, he sat himself down to ruminate upon 
his prospects, which, like the prospect outside his window, 
were sufHcientiy confined and dingy. As they by no meani» 
improved on better acquaintance, and as familiarity breeds 
contempt, he resolved to banish them from his thoughts by 
dint of hard walking. So, taking up his hat, and leaving 
poor Smike to arrange and rearrange the room with as 
much delight as if it had been the costliest palace, he betook 
himself to tlie streets* and mingled with the crowd which 
thronged them. 

Although a man may lose a sense of his own importance 
when he is a mere unit among a busy throng, all utterly 
regardless of him, it by no means follows that he can dis- 
possess himself, with equal facility, of a very strong sense of 
the importance and magnitude of his cares. The unhappy 
state of his own affairs was the one idea which occupied the 
brain of Nicholas, walk as fast as he would ; and when he 
tried to dislodge it by speculating on the situation and 
prospects of the people who surrounded liim, he caught 
himself, in a few seconds, contrasting their condition with 
his own, and gliding almost imperceptibly back Into his old 
train of thought again. 

Occupied in these reflections, as he was making his way 
along one of the great public thoroughfares of London, he 
chanced to raise his eyes to a blue board, whereon was 
inscribed, in characters of gold, ** General Agency Office ; 
for places and situations of all kinds inquire within.” It 
was a shop front, fitted up with a gauze blind and an inner 
door ; and In the window hug^ a long and tempting array 
of written placards, announcing vacant places of every 
grade, from a secretary’s to a footboy’s. 

Nicholas halted instinctively before this temple of 
promise, and ran his eye over the capital->text openings 
m life which were so piofusely displayed. When be had 
completed his survey he walked on a little way, and then 
back, and then on again ; at length, after pausing irresol- 
utely several times before the door of the General Agency 
Office, he made up hie mind, and stepped in. 

He found himself in a little fioorclothcd room, with a 
high desk railed off in one comer, behind wliich sat a lean 
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youth with cunning: and a protruding: chin, whose per- 

formances in capital-text darkened the Window. He had a 
thick ledger lying open before him, and with the fingers of 
his right hand inserted between the leaves, and his eyes 
fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-cap — evidently the 
proprietress of the establishment — who was airing herself at 
the fire, seemed to be only waiting her diiection to refer to 
some entries contained within its rusty clasps. 

As there was a board outside which acquainted the public 
that servants-of-all-work were perpetually in waiting to be 
hired from ten till four, Nicholas knew at once that some 
half-dozen strong young women, each with pattens and an 
umbrella, who were sitting upon a form in one corner, were 
in attendance for that purpose, especially as the poor things 
looked anxious and weary. He was not quite so certain of 
the callings and stations of two smart young ladies who 
were in conversation with the fat lady before the fire, until 
— having sat himself down in a corner, and remarked that 
he would wait until the other customers had been served— 
the fat lady resumed the dialogue which his entrance had 
interrupted. 

**Cook, Tom,*’ said the fat lady, still airing herself 
as aforesaid. 

“Cook,” said Tom, turning over some leaves of the 
ledger, “ Well ! *; 

“ Read out an efisy place or two,” said the fat lady. 

“ Pick out very light ones, if you please, young man,” 
interposed a genteel female in shepherd’s-platd boots, 
who appeared to be the client. 

“‘Mrs. Marker,’” stiid Tom, “‘residing in Russell 
Place, Russell Square ; offers eighteen guineas ; tea and 
sugar found. Two in family, and see very little company. 
Five servants kept. No man. No followers.*” 

“O Lor!” tittered the client. “ That won’t do. Road 
another, young man, will you ? ” 

“ ‘ Mrs. Wrymug,” * said Tom, “ ‘ Pleasant Place, 
Finsbury. Wages twelve guineas. No tea, no sugar. 
Serious family ^ . 

“Ah I you needn’t mind reading that,” interrupted 
the client. 

“ ‘ Tliree serious footmen,* ” said Tom impressively. 

“Three did you say?” asked the client, in an altered 
tone. 

“ Three serious footmen,” replied Tom. “ * Cook, 
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hcM.tseiiiaId, and nursemaid ; each female servant required 
to join the Little Bethel Congrefjatioii three timeb every 
Sunday — with a serious footman. If the cook is more 
sei lous than the footman, she will be expected to improve 
the footman ; if the footman is more serious than the cook, 
he will be expected to improve the cook.’” 

'‘I’ll take the address of that place,” said the client; 
“ I don’t know but what it mightn’t suit me pretty well.” 

“ Here's another,” retnatked Tom, turning over the 
leaves. “ ‘ Family of Mr. Gallanbile, M.P. Fifteen 
guineas, tea and sugar, and servants allowed to see male 
cousins, if godly. Note — Cold dinner in the kitchen on 
the Sabbath, Mr. Gallanbile being d»*voted to the Ob- 
servance question. No victuals whatever cooked on the 
Lord’s Day, with tlie exception of dinner for Mr. and 
Mrs, Gallanbile, which, being a work of piety and 
necessity, is exempted. Mr. Gallanbile dines late on the 
day of rest, in order to prevent the sinfulness of the cook’s 
dressing herself.’ ” 

** I don’t think that’ll answer as well as the other,” said 
the client, after a little whispering with her friend. ** I’ll 
take the other direction, if you please, >oung man. I can 
but come back again if it don’t do.” 

Toni made out the address, as requested, and the genteel 
client, having satisfied the fat lady with a small fee mean- 
while, went away, accompanied by her friend. 

As Nicholas opened his mouth to request the young 
man to turn to letter S, and let him know what secretary- 
ships remained undisposed of, there came into Ihe office 
an applicant, in whose favour he immediately retired, 
and whose appearance both surprised and interested him. 

This was a young lady who could be scarcely eighteen, 
of very slight and delicate figure, but exquisitely shaped, 
who, ivalking timidly up to the desk, made an inquiry, 
in a very low tone of voice, relative to some situation as 
governess, or companion to a lady. She raised her veil 
for an instant, while she preferred the inquiry, and dis- 
closed a countenance of most uncommon beauty, though 
shaded by a cloud of sadness, which, in one so young 
was doubly remarkable. Having received a card of 
reference to some person on the books, she made the 
usual acknowledgment and glided awa}\ 

She was neatly, but i^ery quietly, attired ; so much $0 
indeed, that it seemed as though her dress, if it had beeii 
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worn by one who Iniparlcdi fewef graces of her own to it» 
might iiave looked poor and shabbyi Her attendant — fur 
she had one — was a red^faced, round-»eved, slovenly girl, 
whO| from a certain roughness about tfie bare arms tliat 
peeped from under her draggled shaWl, and the hair*^ 
wa&hed-out traces of smut and bladc^iead which tattooed 
her countenance, was clearly of a kin with the servants- 
of-alhwork on the form ; between whom and herself there 
had passed Various grins and glances, indicative Of the 
fieemOsonry of the craft. 

This girl followed her mistress ; and, before Nicholas 
had recovered from the first effects of his surprise and 
admiralion, the yoiing lady was gone. It is not a matter 
of such complete and utter improbability as some sober 
people may think, that he would have followed them out, 
had he not been restrained by what passed between the 
fat lady and her bookkeeperi 

** When is she coming again, Tom ? ’* asked the fat 
lady, 

** To-morrow morning,” replied Tom, mending his pen. 

** Where have you sent her to ? ” asked the fat lady. 

“Mrs. Clark’s,” replied Tom* 

“ She’ll have a nice life of it, if she goes there,” observed 
the fat lady, taking a pinch of snuff from a tin box. 

Tom made no other reply than thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek, and pbi tiling the feather of his pen towards 
Nicliolas-^reminders which elicited from the fat lady an 
inquiiy of, “Now, sir, whutcan we do 

Nicholas briefly replied, that he wanted lu know whether 
there was any such post to be had as secretary or 
amanuensis to a gentleman. 

“Any such!” rejoined the mistress; “a dozen such. 
Ain’t there, Tom ? ” ^ 

“/ should Uiink so,” answered that young gentleman; 
and as he said it, he winked towards Nicholas, with a 
degree of familiarity which he, no doubt, intended for a 
lather flattering compliment, but with which Nicholas 
was most ungratefully disgusted. 

Upon reference to the book, it appeared that the dozen 
secretaryships had dwindled down tq one. Mr. Gre^sbury, 
the great member of Parliament, of Manchester Buildings, 
Westminster, wanted a yOung man to keep his papers 
and correspondence in order ; and Nicholas was exactly 
the sort of young man tlmt Mn Gregsbury wanted. 
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don’t know what the terms are, as he said he*d 
settle them himself with the party,” observed the fat lady j 
** but they must be pretty good ones, because he’s a 
member of Parliament.” 

Inexperienced as he was, Nicholas did not feel quite 
assured of the force of this reasoning, or the justice of this 
conclusion ; but without troubling himself to question it, 
he took down the address, and resolved to wait upon 
Mr. Gregsbury without delay. 

“ I don’t know what the number is,” said Tom ; “ but 
Manchester Buildings Isn't a large place; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, it woti’t take you very long to 
knock at all the doers on both sides of the way till you 
find him out. 1 say, what n good-looking gal that was, 
wasn’t she ? ” 

“ What girl, sir? ” demanded Nicholas sternly. 

“Oh, yes. I know— what gal, eh?” whispered Tom, 
shutting one eye, and cocking his chin in the air. “ You 
didn’t see her, you didn’t — I say, don’t you wish you was 
me, when she comes to-morrow morning ? ” 

Nicholas looked at the ugly clerk, as if he had a mind 
to reward his admiration of the young lady by beating 
the ledger about his ears, but he refrained, and strode 
haughtily out of the office ; setting at defiance, in his 
indignation, those ancient laws of clyvalry, which not 
only made it proper and lawful for all good knights to 
hear the praise of the ladies to whom they were devoted, 
but rendered it incumbent upon them to roam about the 
world, and knock at head all such matter-ot-fact and 
unpoetical characters as declined to exalt, above all the 
earth, damsels whom they had never chanced to look 
upon or hear of— as if that were any excuse I 

Thinking no longer of • his own misfortunes, but 
wondering wliat could be those of the beautiful girl he 
had seen, Nicholas, with many wron^ turns, and many 
inquiries, and almost as many misdirections, bent his 
stops toward the place whither he had been directed. 

Within the precincts of the ancient city orWestmlnster, 
and within half a quarter of a mile of its ancient sanctuary, 
is a narrow and dirty region, the sanctuary of the smaller 
members of Parliament in modern days. It is all comprised 
in one street of gloomy lodging-houses, from whose 
windows, in vacation time, there frown long melancholy 
rows of hills, which say, as plainly as did the countenances 
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of their occupiers, ranged on ministerial and opposition 
benches, in the session which slumbers with its fathers, 

To Let ” — “ To Let.” In busier periods of the year these 
bills disappear, and the houses swarm with legislators. 
There are legislators in the parlours, in the first floor, in 
the second, in the third, in the garrets ; the small apart- 
ments reek with the breath of deputations and delegates. 
In damp weather the place is rendered close by the steams 
of moist Acts of Parliament and frowzy petitions ; general 
postmen grow faint as they enter its infected limits, and 
shabby figures in quest of franks flit restlessly to and 
fro like the troubled ghosts of Complete Letter*writers 
departed. This is Manchester Buildings ; and here, at 
all hours of the night, may be heard the rattling of latch- 
keys in their respective keyholes, with now and then — 
when a gust of wdnd sweeping across the water which 
washes the Buildings* feet, impels the sound towards its 
entrance — the w’eak, shrill voice of some young member 
practising to-morrow’s speech. All the livelong day there 
IS a grinding of organs and clashing and clanging of 
little boxes of music ; for Manchester Buildings is an eel- 
pot, which has no outlet but its awkward mouth — a case- 
bottle which has no thoroughfare, and a short and narrow 
neck — and in this respect it may be typical of the fate of 
some few among its more adventurous residents, who, 
after W'^riggling tliemselves into Parliament by violent 
efforts and contortions, And that it, too, is no thoroughfare 
for them ; that, like Manchester Buildings it leads to 
nothing beyond itself; and that they are fain at last to 
back out, no wiser, no richer, not one whit more famous, 
than they went in. 

Into Manchester Buildings Nicholas turned, with the 
address of the great Mr. Qregsbury in his hand. As 
there was a stream of people pouring into a shabby house 
not far from the entrance, he waited until they had made 
their way in, and then making up to the servant, ventured 
to inquire if he knew where Mr. Gregsbury lived. 

The servant was a very pale, shabby ooy, who looked 
as if he had slept underground from his infancy, as very 
likely he had. **Mr. Gret»sbury?” said he ; “Mr. 
Gregsbury lodges here. lt*s all right. Come in I ” 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while he 
could, so in he walked ; and he had no sooner done so, 
than tlie boy shut the door and made off. 
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This was odd enouj^h ; but what was more embarrassing 
was, that all along the passage, and all along the narrow 
stairs, blocking up the wdndow, and making the dark 
entry darker still, was a confused crowd of persons with 
great importance depicted in their looks ; who were, to 
all appearance, waiting in silent expectation of some 
coming event. From time to time one man would whisper 
his neighbour, or a little group would whisper together, 
and then the whisperers would nod fiercely to each other, 
or give their heads a relentless shake, as if they were 
bent upon doing something very desperate, and were 
determined not to be put off, whatever happened. 

As a few minutes elapsed without anything occurring 
to explain this phenomenon, rnd as he felt his own position 
a peculiarly uncomfortable one, Nicholas was on the point 
of seeking some information from the man next him, when 
a sudden move was visible on the stairs, and a voice was 
heard to cry, **Now, gentlemen, have the goodness to 
walk up.” 

So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the stairs 
began to walk down with great alacrity, and to entreat, 
with extraordinary politeness, that the gentlemen nearest 
the street would go first ; the gentlemen nearest the street 
retorted, with equal courtesy, that they couldn’t think of 
such a thing on any account; but they did it without 
thinking of it, inasmuch as the other gentlemen pressing 
some half-dozen (among whom was Nicholas) forward, 
and closing up behind, pushed them not merely up the 
stairs, but into the very sitting-room of Mr. Gregsbury, 
which they were thus compelled to enter with most un- 
seemly precipitation, and without the means of retreat; 
the press behind them more than filling the apartment. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gfegsbury, “you are welcome. 
1 am rejoiced to see you.” 

For a gentleman who was rejoiced to see a body of 
visitors, Mr. Gregsbury looked as uncomfortable as might 
be ; but perhaps this was occasioned by senatorial gravity, 
and a statesman-like habit of keeping his feelings under 
control. He was a tough, burly, thick-headed gentleman, 
with a loud voice, a pompous manner, a tolerable command 
of sentences with no meaning in them, and, in shorty 
every requisite for a very good member indeed. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Gregsbury, tossing a 
great bun^a of papers into a wicker basket at his test, 
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and throwing himself back in his chair with his arms 
over the elbows, “you are dissatisfied with my conduct. 
I see by the newspaper:^. 

“Yes, Mr. Gregsbiiry, we are,” said a plump old gentle- 
man, in violent heat, bursting out of the throng, and 
planting himself in the front. 

“Do my eyes deceive me,” said Mr. Gregsbury, 
looking towards the speaker, “or is that my old friend 
Pugstyles ? ” 

“1 am that man, and no other, sir,” replied the plump 
old gentleman. 

“Give me your hand, my worthy friend,” said Mr 
Gregsbury. “Pugstyles, my dear ft lend, I am very sorr} 
to see you here.” 

“ I am very sorry to be here, sir,” said Mr. Pugstyles ; 
*'but your conduct, Mr. Gregsbury, has rendered this 
deputation from your constituents imperatively necessary.” 

“ My conduct, Pugstyles,” said Mr. Gregsbury, looking 
round upon the deputation with gracious magnanimity — 
“my conduct has been, and ever will be, regulated by a 
sincere regard for the true and real interest of this great 
and happy country. Whether 1 look at home or abroad, 
whether 1 behold the peaceful, industrious communities of 
our island home, her rivers covered with steamboats, her 
roads with locomotives, her streets wjth cabs, her skies 
with balloons of a power and magnitude hitherto unknown 
in the history of aeronautics in this or any other nation 
•—I sa>, whether 1 look merely at home, or, stretching 
my eyes farther, contemplate the boundless prospect oi 
conquest and possession — achieved by British perseverance 
and British valour — ^which is outspread before me, I clasp 
my hands, and turning mv eyes to the broad expanse above 
my head, exclaim, * Tliank H^ven, 1 am a Briton I ’ ” 

‘The time had been when this burst of enthusiasm woula 
have been cheered to the verv echo ; but now the deputation 
received it with chilling cc^aness. The general impression 
seemed to be, that as an explanation of Mr. Gregsbury*s 
political conduct it did not enter quite enough into detail , 
and one gentleman in the rear did not scruple to remark 
aloud, that, for his purpose, it savoured ratlier too much 
of a “gammon ” tendency. 

“The meaning of that term — gammon,” said Mr. 
Gregsbury, “ is unknown to me. If it means that I gvpyy 
a little too fervid, or perhaps even hyperbolical, in extolling 
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my native land, I adaut the full justice of the remark. 1 
am proud of this free and happy country. My form dilates, 
my eye glistens, my breast heaves, niy heart swells, my 
bosom burns, when I call to mind her greatness and her 
glory.” 

“We wish, sir,” remarked Mr. Pugstyles calmly, **to 
ask you a few questions.” 

“If you please, gentlemen ; my time is yours— ^nd my 
country’s — and my country’s,” said Mr. Grcgsbury, 

This permission being conceded, Mr. Pugstyles put on 
his spectacles, and referred to a written paper which he 
drew from his pocket ; whereupon nearly every other 
member of the deputation pulled a written paper from his 
pocket, to check Mr. Pugstyles ofl^, as he read the questions. 

This done, Mr. Pugstyles proceeded to business. 

“Question number one. — Whether, sir, you did not give 
a voluntary pledge previous to your election, that in event 
of your being returned, you would immediately put down 
the practice of coughing and groaning in the House of 
Commons, And whether you did not submit to be coughed 
and groaned down in the very first debate of the session, 
and have since made no effort to effect a reform in this 
respect? Whether you did not also pledge yourself to 
astonish the Government, and make them shrink in their 
shoes. And whether you have astonished them, and made 
them shrink in their shoes or not ? ” 

“ Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles,” said Mr* 
Gregsbury, 

“ Have you any explanation to offer with reference to 
that question, sir ? ” asked Mr, Pugstyles. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Gregsbuiy. 

The members of the deputation looked fiercely at each 
other, and afterwards at the member, and “dear Pugstyles,” 
having taken a very long stare at Mr. Gregsbury over the 
tops of his spectacles, resumed his list of inquiries. 

“ Question number two. — Whether, air, you did not 
likewise give a voluntary pledge tliat you would support 
your colleague on every occasion ; and whether you did, not, 
the night before last, desert him and vote upon the other 
side, because the wife of a leader on that other side had 
invited Mrs, Gregsbuiy to an evening party ? ” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

“Nothing to say on that either, sir?” asked the 
spokesman. 
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** Nothing whatever,” replied Mr. Gregsbury. The 
deputation, who had only seen him at canvassing or 
election time, were struck dumb by his coolness. He 
didn’t appear like the same man ; then he was all milk 
and honey ; now he was all starch and vinegar. But men 
are so different at different times ! 

“Question number three — and last,” said Mr. Pugstyles 
emphatically. — “Whether, sir, you did not state upon the 
hustings, that it was your firm and determined intention 
to oppose everything proposed ; to divide the House upon 
every question, to move for returns on every subject, to 
place a motion on the books every day, and, in short, in 
your own- memorable words, to play the very devil with 
everything and everybody?” With this comprehensive 
inquiry, Mr. Pugstyles folded up his list of questions, as 
did all his backers. 

Mr. Gregsbury reflected, blew his nose, threw himself 
farther back in his chair, came forward again, leaning his 
elbows on the table, made a triangle with his two thumbs 
.and his two forefingers, and tapping his nose with the apex 
thereof, replied (smiling as he said it), “I deny everything.” 

At this unexpected answer, a hoarse murmur arose from 
the deputation ; and the same gentleman who had expressed 
an opinion relative to the gammoning nature of the intro- 
ductory speech, again made a monosyllabic demonstration, 
by growling out, Resign I” Which growl, being taken 
up by his fellows, swelled into a very earnest and general 
remonstrance. 

“ 1 am requested, sir, to express a hope,” said Mr. 
Pugstyles, with a distant bow, “that on receiving a 
requisition to that effect from a great majority of your 
constituents, you will not object at once to resign your 
seat in favour of some candidate whom they think they can 
better trust.” 

To this, Mr. Gregsbury read the following reply, which, 
anticipating the request, he had composed in the form of 
a letter, whereof copies had been made to send round to 
the newspapers : — 

“ My dear Pugstyles, — 

“ Next to the welfare of our beloved island — this great 
and free and happy country, whose powers and resources are, I 
sincerely believe, illimitable — I value that noble independence 
which is an EngHshman’s proudest boast, and which 1 fondly 
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hope to bequeath to ray children, untarnished and unsullied. 
Actuated by no personal motives, but nio\ cd only by high and 
great constitutional considerations, which i will not attempt to 
explain, for they are really beneath the comprehension of those 
who have not made themselves masters, as I have, of the intricate 
and ai duous study of politics, 1 W'ould rather keep my seat, and 
intend doing so, 

“ Will you do me the favour to present my compliments to the 
constituent body, and acquaint them with this circumstance? 

** With great esteem, 

“ My dear Pugstyles, 

“ Etc., etc.** 

“Then you will not resign, under any circumstances?” 
asked the spokesman. 

Mr. Gregsbury smiled, and shook his head. 

“Then, good-morning, sir,” said Pugstyles angrily. 

“God bless you I” said Mr. Gregsbury. And the 
deputation, with many growls and scowls, filed off as 
quickly as the narrowness of the staircase would allow of 
thcii getting dow'ii. 

The last man being gone, Mr. Gregsbury rubbed his 
hands and chuckled, as merry fellows will, w’hen they think 
they have said or done a more than commonly good thing ; 
he was so engrossed in this self-congratulation, that he did 
not observe that Nicholas had been left behind in the 
shadow of the window-curtains, until thalT young gentleman, 
fearing he might otherwise overhear some soliloquy intended 
to have no listciiers, coughed twice or thrice, to attract the 
member’s notice. 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Gregsbury, in sharp accents. 

Nicholas stepped forward and bowed. 

“ What do you do here, sir?” asked Mr Gregsbury ; “a 
spy upon my privacy I A concealed voter I You have heard 
my answer, sir Pray follow*the deputation.” 

“ I should have done so, if 1 had belonged to it, but 1 do 
not,” said Nicholas. 

“Then how came you here, sir?” was^ the natural 
inquiry of Mr Gregsbury, M.P. “And where the devil 
have you come from, sir?” was the question which 
followed it. 

“1 brought this card from the General Agency Office, 
sir,” said Nicholas, “wishing to offer myself as your 
secretary, and understanding that you stood in need of 
one.” 
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That's all you have come for, is it ?” said Mr. Gregfsbury, 
eyein^r him in some doubt. 

" Nicholas replied in the aflfirmative. 

“You have no connection with any of those rascallv 
papers, have you?** said Mr. Gregsbury* “You didn^t 
get into the room to hear what W'as going forward^ and 
put it in print, ch ? ’* 

“ 1 have no connection, 1 am sorry to say, with anything 
at present,” rejoined Nicholas, politely enough, but quite 
at his ease. 

“Oh I” said Mr. Gregsbury. “How did you find your 
way up here, then ? ” 

Nicholas related how he had bean forced up by the 
deputation. 

“That was the way, was it?” said Mr. Gregsbur} 
“Sit down.” 

Nicholas look a chair^ and Mr. Gregsbury* stared at 
him for a long time, as if to make certain, before he asked 
any further questions, that there were no objections to his 
outward appearance. 

“You want to be my secietary, do you?” he said at 
length. 

“1 wish to be employed in that capacity, sir,” replied 
Nicholas. 

“Well,” said Mr. Gregsbury; “now what can you do?” 

“ 1 suppose,” re|)lied Nicholas, smiling, “ th.at I can do 
what usually falls to the lot ot other socretaries.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Mr. Gregsbury. 

“What is it ? ” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah I Wiiat is it?” retorted the member, looking 
shrewdly at him, with his head on one side. 

“A secretary’s duties are rather difficult to define, 
perhaps,” said Nicholas, considering. “They include, I 
presume, correspondence ? ” 

“Good,” interposed Mr. Gregsbury. 

“The arrangement of papcis and documents ?*’ 

“Very good.” 

“ Occasionally, perhaps, the writing from jour dictation ; 
and, possibly,” said Nicholas, with a half smile, “the 
copying of your speech, for some public journal, when you 
have made one of more than usual importance.” 

“ Ceitainly,” lejoined Mr. Gregsburj. “What else?” 

“Really,” said Nicholas, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ J am not able, at this instant, to recapitulate any other 
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duty of A secrotary, beyond the general one of making 
himself as agreeable and useful to his employer as ho 
can, consistently with his own respectabilltVi and with- 
out overstepping that line of duties whicn he under- 
takes to perform, and which the designation of his oiBce 
is usually understood to impljp.’* 

Mr. Gregsbury looked nxedly at Nicholas for a short 
time, and then glancing warily round the room, said, in 
a suppressed voice — 

** This is all very well. Mr.— What is your name ? ** 

“Nickleby.'* 

**This is all very well, Mr. Nlckleby, and very proper, 
so far as it goes — so far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. There are other duties, Mr. Nichleby, which a 
secretary to a parliamentary gentleman must never lose 
sight of. I should require to be crammed, sir.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Nicholas, doubtful 
whether he had heard aright. 

‘*To be crammed, sir,” repeated Mf. Gregsbury. 

“ May I beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you 
mean, sir ? ” said Nicholas. 

My meaning, sir, is perfectly plain,” replied Mr. 
Gregsbury, with a solemn aspect. **My secretary would 
have to make himself master of the foreign policy of the 
world, as it is mirrored in the newspapers ; to run his eye 
over all accounts of public meetings, «ril leading articles, 
and accounts of the proceedings of public bodies ; and to 
make notes of anything which it appeared to him might 
be made a point of in any little speech upon the question 
of some petition lying on the table, or anything of that 
kind. Do you understand ? ” 

1 think I do, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

**Then,” said Mr. Gregsbury, *’it would be necessary 
for him to make himselt stbquainted, from day to day, 
with newspaper paragraphs on passing events ; such as 
* Mysterious disappearance, and supposed suicide of a 
pot-boy,* or anything of that sort, upon which I might 
found a question to the Secretary of State Tor the Hme 
Department. Then, he would have to copy the question, 
and as much as I remembered of the answer (including 
a little compliment about independence and good sense) ; 
and to send the manuscript in a frank to the local paper, 
with perhaps half a dozen lines of loader to the e^ect that 
1 was always to be found in my place in Parliament, and 
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never shrunk from the responsible and arduous duties, and 
so forth. You see ? ” 

Nicholas bowed. 

“Besides which,” continued Mr, Gregsbury, “I should 
expect him now and then to go through a few figures in 
the printed tables, and to pick out a few results, so that 
I might come out pretty well on timber-duty questions, 
and finance questions, and so on ; and I should like him 
to get up a few little arguments about the disastrous 
effects of a return to cash payments and a metallic 
currency, with a touch now and then about the exportation 
of bullion, and the Emperor of Russia, and bank-notes, 
and alt that kind of thing, which it’s only necessaiy to 
talk fluently about, because nobody understands it. Do 
you take me ? ” 

“I think I understand,” said Nicholas. 

“With regard to such questions as are not political,” 
continued Mr. Giegsbury, warming, “and w’hich one 
can’t be expected to care a curse about, beyond the natural 
care of not allowing inferior people to be as w^ell off as 
ourselves — else where are our privileges? — I should wish 
my secretary to get together a few little flourishing 
speeches of a patriotic cast. For instance, if any pre- 
posterous bill were brought forward for giving poor 

f rubbing devils of authors a right to their own property, 
should like to say, that 1 for one should never consent 
to opposing an insurmountable bar to the diffusion of 
literature among the people — ^you understand? — that the 
creations of the pocket, being man’s, might belong to one 
man or one family ,* but that the creations of the brain, 
being God’s, ought as a matter of course to belong to the 
people at large — and if I w’as pleasantly disposed, 1 should 
like to make a joke about posterity, and say that those 
who wrote for posterity should be content to be rewarded 
by the approbation of posterity ; it might take with the 
House, and could never do me any harm, because posterity 
can’t be expected to know anything about me or my jokes 
either — do you see ? ” 

I see that, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

You must always bear in mind, in such cases as lhis» 
where our interests are not affected,” said Mr. Gregsbury, 
“ to put it very strong about the people, because it comes 
out very well at election time ; and you could be as funny 
as you liked about the authors; because 1 believe the 
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fjrrcnter part of them live in lodg^ings, and are not voters. 
This is a hast^ outline of the chiet things you*d have to 
do, except waiting in the lobby every night, in case I 
forgot anything, and should want fresh cramming; and, 
now and then, during great debates, sitting in the front 
row of the gallery, and saying to the people about — ‘ You 
sec that gentleman, with his hand to his face, and his 
arm twisted round the pillar — that’s Mr. Gregsbury — 
the celebrated Mr. Gregsbury ’ — with any other little 
eulogium that might strike you at the moment. And 
for the salary,** said Mr. Gregsbury, winding up with 
great rapidity; for he was out of breath — “and for 
salary, 1 don’t mind saying at once in lound numbers, 
to prevent any dissatisfaction — ^though it*s moic than I’ve 
been accustomed to give — fifteen shillings a week, and 
find yourself. There ! ” 

With this handsome offer, Mr. Gregsbury once more 
threw himself back in his chair, and looked like a man 
who had been most profligatoly liberal but is determined 
not to repent of it notwithstanding. 

“Fifteen shillings a week is not much,” said Nicholas 
mildly. 

“ Not much ! Fifteen shillings a week not much, young 
man ?” cried Mr, Gregsbury, “ Fifteen shillings a J* 

“ Pray do not suppose that I quarrel with the sum, sir,” 
replied Nicholas; “for I am not ashamed to confess, that 
whatever it may be in itself, to me it is a great deal. But 
the duties and responsibilities make the recompense small, 
and they are so very heavy that I fear to undertake them.” 

“ Do you decline" to undertake them, sir ? ” inquired Mr. 
Gregsbury, with his hand on the bell-rope. 

“ I fear they are too great for my powers, however good 
my will may be, sir,” replied Nicholas, 

“ That is as much as to sa^^that you had rather not accept 
the place, and that you consider fifteen shillings a week too 
little,” said Mr, Gregsbury. “ Do you decline it, sir?” 

“ I have no alternative but to do so,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Door, Matthews 1 ” said Mr. Gregsbuiy% as the boy 
appeared. 

* “lam sorry I have troubled you unnecessarily, sir,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ I am sorry you have?,” rejoined Mr. Gregsbury, turning 
his back upon him. “ Door, Matthews ! ” 

“Good-morning, sir,” said Nicholas. 
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“ Door^ Matthews ! ” cried Mr. Gregsbur}\ 

The boy beckoned Nicholas^ and tumbling lazily down- 
stairs before him, opened the door, and ushered him into 
the street. With a sad and pensive air he retraced his 
st^s homewards. 

Smike had scraped a meal together from the remnant of 
last night’s supper, and was anxiously awaiting his return. 
The occurrences of the morning bad not improved Nicholas’s 
appetite, and by him the dinner remained untasted- He 
was sitting in a thoughtful attitude, with the plate which 
the poor fellow had assiduously filled with the choicest 
morsels untouched by his side, when Newman Noggs 
looked into the room. 

“ Come back ? ” asked Newman. 

** Yes,” replied Uicholas, “tired to death ; and what is 
worse, might have remained at home for all the good 1 
have done.” 

“ Couldn’t expect to do much in one morning,” said 
Newman. 

“ May be so, but 1 am sanguine, and did expect,” said 
Nicholas, “and am proportionately disappointed.” Saying 
which, he gave Newman an account of his proceedings. 

“If 1 could do anything,” said Nicholas, “anything, 
however slight, until Ralph Nickleby returns, and 1 have 
eased my mind by confronting him, 1 should feel happier. 
I should think h no disgrace to work. Heaven knows. 
Lying indolently here, like a half<*tamed sullen beast, 
distracts me.” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Newman ; “ small things offer 

They would pay the rent, and more-— but you wouldn’t like 
them ; no, you could hardly be expected to undergo it— 
no, no.” 

“What could I hardly be expected to undergo?” asked 
Nicholas,, raising his eyes. ** Show me, in this wide waste 
of London, any honest means by which I could even defray 
the weekly hire of this poor room, and see if I shrink from 
resorting to them I Undergo I X have undergone too 
much, my friend, to ibel pride or squeamishness now. 
Except,*' added Nicholas hastily, after a short silence*^ 
“except such squeamishness as is common honesty, and 
so much pride as constitutes self-respect. I see little to 
choose between assistant to a brutal pedagogue, and toad- 
eater to a mean and ignorant upstart, be lie member or no 
uieniber, 
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** 1 hardly know whether 1 should tell you what 1 heard 
thU moniing or not,’* i>aid Newman. 

** Has it reference to what you said just now ? ” asked 
Nicholas. 

“ U has.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name, my good friend, tell it me,” 
said Nicholas. “For God’s sake consider my deplorable 
condition; and while 1 promise to take no step without 
taking counsel with you, give me, at least, a vote in my 
own behalf.” 

Moved by this entreaty, Newman stammered forth a 
variety of most unaccountable and entangled sentences, the 
upshot of wdiich \vas, tiiat Mrs. Kenwigs had essamined him 
at great length that morning touching the origin of his 
acquaintance with, and the whole life, adventures, and 
pedigree of, Nicholas ; that Newman had parried these 
questions as long as he could, but being at length hard 
pressed and driven into a corner, he had gone so &r as to 
admit that Nicholas was a tutor of great accomplishments, 
involved In some misfortunes which he was not at liberty 
to explain, and bearing tne name of Johnson. That Mrs. 
Kenwigs, impelled by gratitude or ambition, or maternal 
pride, or maternal love, or all four powerful motives con- 
jointlv, had taken secret confidence with Mr. Kenwigs, and 
had finally returned to propose that Mr. Johnson should 
instruct the four Misses Kenwigs in the French language 
as spoken by natives, at the weekly stipend oi five 
shillings, current coin of the realm ; being at the rate 
of one shilling per week per each Miss Kenwigs, and one 
shilling over, until such lime as the baby might able to 
take it out in grammar. 

“Which, unless 1 am very much mistaken,” observed 
Mrs. Kenwigs in making the proposition, “w'ill not be very 
long ; for such clever children* Mr. Noggs, never were born 
into this world, I do believe.” 

“There,” said Newman, “that’s all. It’s beneath yoU| 
1 know ; but 1 thought that perhaps you might—-” 

“Might!” cried Nicholas, with great alacrity; “of 
course 1 shall. 1 accept the offer at once. Tell the worthy 
mother so, without delay, my dear fellow' ; and that 1 am 
ready to begin whenever she pleases.” 

Newman hastened with joyful steps to inform Mrs, 
Kenwigs of his friend’s acquiescence, and soon returning, 
bi ought back word that they would be happy to see him in 
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the first floor as soon as convenient ; that Mrs. Kenwig's 
had, upon the instant, sent out to secure a second-hand 
French graintnar and dialogues, which had long been 
fluttering in the sixpenny box at the book-stall round the 
corner ; and that the family, highly excited at the prospect 
of this addition to their gentiiit}^ wished the initiatory lesson 
to come off immediately. 

And here it may be observed that Nicholas was not, in 
tlie ordinary sense of the word, a young man of high spirit. 
He would resent an affront to himself, or interpose to 
redress a wrong offered to another, as boldly and freely as 
any knight that ever set lance in rest; but he lacked that 
peculiar excess of coolness and greal-minded selfishness 
which invariably distinguish gentlemen of high spirit. In 
truth, for our own part, we are disposed to look upon such 
gentlemen as being rather encumbrances than otherwise in 
rising families, happening to be acquainted with several 
whose spirit prevents tlieir settling down to any grovelling 
occupation, and only displays itself in a tendency to cultivate 
mustachios and look fierce ; and although mustachios and 
ferocity are both very pretty things in their way, and very 
much to be commended, we confess to a desire to see them 
bred at the owner’s proper cost, rather than at the expense 
of low-spirited people. 

Nicholas, therefore, not being a high-spirited young man 
according to common parlance, and deeming it a greater 
degradrtion to borrow, for the supply of his necessities, 
from Newman Noggs, than to teach Frencli to the little 
Kenwigses for five shillings a week, accepted the offer with 
the alacrity already described, and betook himself to the 
first floor with all convenient speed. 

Here he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel 
air, kindly intended to assure him of her protection and 
support ; and here, too, he fdund Mr. Lillyvick and Miss 
Peiowker, the four Misses Kenwigs on their form of 
audience, and the baby in a dwarf porter’s chair with a 
deal tray befoie it, amusing hiuLself with a toy-horse with- 
out a head ; the said horse being composed of a small 
wooden cylinder supported on four crooked pegs, not unlike 
an Italian iron, and painted in ingenious resemblance of 
red w'afers set in blacking. 

“How do you do, Mr. Johnson?” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

Uncle — Mr- Johnson.” 

“How do you do, sir?” said Mr. Lillyvick— rather 
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sharply; for he had not known what Nicholas was, on the 
previous night, and it was rather an aggravating circum- 
stance if a tax-collector had been too polite to a teacher. 

** Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the 
children, uncle,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ So you said just now, my dear,” replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

“ Bui 1 hope,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, 
“ that that will not make them proud ; but that they will 
bless their own good fortune, which has born them supetior 
to common people’s children. Do you hear, Morleena ? ” 

“ Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

“ And when you go out in the streets, or elsewhere, I 
desire that you don’t boast of it to the other children,” said 
Mrs. Kenwigs ; “and that if you must say anything about 
it, you don’t say no more than, * We’ve got a private master 
comes to teach us at home, but we ain’t proud, because ma 
hays it’s sinful.* Do you hear, Morleena? ” 

“Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs again. 

“Then mind you recollect, and do as I tell you,” said 
Mrs. Kenwigs. “ Shall Mr. Johnson begin, uncle ? ” 

“ I am ready to hear, if Mr. Johnson is ready to com- 
mence, my dear,” said the collector, assuming the air of a 
profound critic. “What sort of language do you consider 
French, sir?” 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“Do you consider it a good language, sir?” said the 
collector ; “a pretty language — a sensible language ? ” 

“A pretty language, certainly,” replied Nicholas; “and 
as it has a name for everything, and admits of elegant 
conversation about everything, I presume it is a sensible 
one.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Lillyvick doubtfully. “Do 
you call it a cheerful languaj^e, now ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, “I should say it was, 
certainly.” 

“ It’s very much changed since my time, then,” said the 
collector, “Very much.” 

“Was it a dismal one in your time?” asked Nicholas^ 
scarcely able to repress a smile. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, with some vehemence of 
manner. “ It’s the war tinie that I speak of ; the last war. 
It may be a cheerful language. I should be sorry to con- 
tradict anybody ; but I can only say that I’ve heard the 
French prisoners, who were natives, and ought to know 
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how to speak it» talking in such a dismal manner, that it 
made one miserable to hear them. Ay, that 1 have, hfiy 
times, sir — fifty times 

Mr. Lillyvick was waaingf so cross, that Mrs. Ken wigs 
thought it expedient to motion to Nicholas not to say any- 
thing ; and it was not until Miss Petowkcr had practised 
several blandishments to soften the excellent old gentleman, 
tliat he deigned to break the silence, by asking— ^ 

“What’s the water in French, sir?” 

“ZVatt,” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah !” said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head mournfully, 
“ I thought as much. Lo, eh? 1 don’t think anything of 
that language— nothing at all.” 

“ 1 suppose the children may begin, uncle ? *’ said Mrs. 
Kenw'igs. 

“Oh, yes; they may begin, my dear,” replied the 
collector discontentedly. “ i have no wish to prevent 
them.” 

This permission being conceded, the four Misses Kenwigs 
sat in a row, with their tails all one way, and Morleena at 
the top ; while Nicholas, taking the book, began his pre- 
liminary explanations. Miss Peto wiser and Mrs. Kenwigs 
looked on in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered 
assurances of the latter, that Morleena would have it all by 
heart in no lime; and Mr. LilJyrick regarded the group 
with frowning and attentive eyes, lying in wait for some- 
thing upon which he could open a /resh discussion on the 
language. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

FOLLOWS THE FORTU^rB5 OP MISS NICXLEBY. 

It was with a heavy heart, ^ and many sad forebodings 
which no effort could banish, that Kate Nicklcby, on the 
morning appointed for the commencement of her engage- 
ment with Madame Mantalini, left the city when its clocks 
yet wanted a quarter of an hour to eight, and threaded her 
way alone, amid the noise and bustle of the streets, towards 
the West End of London. 

At this early hour many sickly girls, whose business, like 
that of the poor worm, is to produce, with patient toil, the 
finery that l^decks the thoughtless and luxurious, traverse 
our streets, making towards the scene of tliolr daily faboun 
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and catchingi as tf by stealtbi in their hurried walk, the 
only gasp of wholesome air and glimpse of sunlight which 
cheers their monotonous existence during the long train of 
hours that make a working day. As she drew nigh to the 
more fashionable quarter of the town, Kate marked many 
of this class as they passed hurrying, like herself, to 
thoir painful occupations, and saw, in their unhealthy 
looks and feeble gait, but too clear an evidence that 
lier misgivings were not wholly groundless. 

She arrived at Madame Mautalini’s some minutes before 
the appointed hour, and after walking a few times up and 
down, in the hope that some other might arrive and 

spare her the embarrassment of stating Jier business to the 
servant, knocked timidly at the door; which, after some 
delay, was opened by the footman, who had been putting 
on his striped jacket as he came upstairs, and was now 
intent on fastening his apron. 

“Is Madame Manlalini in?’* faltered Kale. 

“ Not often out at this time, miss,” replied the man, in 
a tone which rendered “miss” something more ofifensive 
than “my dear.” 

“ Can I see her ? ” asked Kate. 

“Eh?” replied the man, holding the door in his hand, 
and honouring the inquirer with a stare and a broad grin, 
“ Lord, no.” 

“ 1 came by her own appointment,” said Kale ; “ I am — 
I am — to be employed here.*' 

“ Oh ! you should have rung the workers* bell,” said 
the footman, touching the handle of one in the door* 
post. “I-et me see, though, I forgot—Miss Nickleby, 

IS it?” 

“ Yes,** replied Kate. 

“You’re to walk upstairs then, please,” said the man. 
“ Madame Mantalini wants tb see you — this way — take care 
of these things on the floor.” 

Cautioning her, in these terms, not to trip over a 
heterogeneous litter of pastrycook’s trays, lamps, waiters 
full of glasses, and piles of rout seats which were strewn 
about the hall, plainly bespeaking a late party on the 
previous night, the man led the way to the second storey, 
and ushered Kate into a back room, communicating by 
folding-doors with the apartment in which she had first 
seen the mistress of the establishment. 

“ If you’ll wait here a minutei” said the man, “I’ll tell 
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her presently.” Havinfij made this promise with much 
uffability) he retired and left Kate alon^'. 

There was not mudi to amuse in the room ; of which tlie 
most attractive feature was a half-length portrait in oil of 
Mr. Mantalini, whom the artist had depicted scratching 
his head in an easy manner, and thus displaying to 
advantage a diamond ring, the gift of Madame Mantalini 
before her marriage. There was, however, the sound of 
voices ill conversation in the next room ; and as the 
conversation was loud and the partition thin, Kate could 
not help discovering that they belonged to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mantalini. 

“If you will be odiously, demnebly, outrigeously jealous, 
my soul,” said Mr. Mantalini, “you will be very miserable 
— ^iiorrid miserable — demnitioii miserable.” And then there 
was a sound as though Mr. Mantalini was sipping his 
coffee. 

“ I am miserable,” returned Madame Mantalini, evidently 
pouting. 

“Then you are an ungrateful, unworthy, demd un- 
thankful little fairy,” said Mi. Mantalini. 

“lam not,” returned madame, with a sob, 

“ Do not put itself out of humour,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
breaking an egg. “ It is a pretty, bewitching, little demd 
countenance, and it should not be out of humour, for it 
spoils its loveliness,* and makes it cross and gloomy like a 
frightful, naughty, demd hobgoblin^” 

“1 am not to be brought round in that way always/' 
rejoined madame sulkily. 

“ It shall be brougiit round in any way it likes best, and 
not brought round at all if it likes that better,” retorted 
Mr. Mantalini, with his egg-spoon in his mouth. 

“ It’s very easy to talk,” sale} Mrs. Mantalini. 

“ Not so very easy when one is eating a demnition egg,” 
replied Mr. Mantalini; “for the yolk runs down the 
waistcoat, and yolk of egg does not match any waistcoat 
but a yellow waistcoat, demmit.*’ 

“You were flirting with her during the whole night,” 
said Madame Mantalini, apparently desirous to lead the 
conversation back to the point from which it had strayed. 

“ No, no, my life.” 

“You were,” said madame; “I had my eye upon you 
all the time.” 

Bless the Uule winking twinkHng eye ; was It on me 
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all the time ! ” cried Mantalini, In a sort of lazy rapture* 
** Oh, denimil ! ” 

And 1 say once more,” resumed madame, “ that you 
ought not to waltz with anybody but your own wdfe ; and 
I will not bear it, Mantalini, if 1 take poison first.” 

She will not take poison and have horrid pains, will 
she ? ” said Mantalini ; who, by the altered sound of his 
voice, seemed to have moved his chair, and taken up his 
position nearer to his wiP». “She will not take poison, 
because she has a demd fine husband who might have 
married two countesses and a dowager ” 

“Two countesses, * interposed madame. “You told me 
one before I ” 

“Two I” cried Mantalini. “Two demd fine women, 
real countesses and splendid fortunes, demmit.” 

“And why didn't you ?” asked madame playfully. 

“Why didn’t I!” replied her husband. “ Had I not 
seen, at a morning concert, the demdest little fascinator 
in all the world, and while that little fascinator is my wife, 
may not all the count<sses and dowagers in England 

Mr. Mantalini did not finish the sentence, but he gave 
Madame Mantalini a very loud kiss, which Madame 
Mantalini returned ; after which, there seemed to be 
some more kissing mixed up wdUi tl\e progress of the 
breakfast. 

“And what about the cash, my existence’s jewel ?” said 
Mantalini, when these endearments ceased. “ How much 
have we in hand ? ” 

“ Very little, indeed,” replied madame. 

“ We must have some more,” said Mantalini ; “ we must 
have some discount out of old Nickleby to carry on the war 
with, demmit.” , 

“ You can’t want any more just now,” said madame 
coaxingly. 

“My life and .soul,” returned her husband, “there is a 
horse for sale at Scrubbs’s, which it would be a sin and a 
crime to lose— -going, niy senses’ joy, for nothing,” 

“ For nothing ! ” cried madame ; “ I am glad of that.” 

“ For actually nothing,” replied Mantalini. “A hundred 
guineas down will buy him ; mane, and crest, and legs 
and tail, all of the demdest beauty. 1 will ride him in the 
park before the very chariots of the rejected countesses. 
The demd old dowagei will faint with grief and rag® ; (h® 
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other two will say, ' He is married, he has made away with 
himself, it is a demd thing, it is all up ! ’ The)r will hate 
each other dcmnebly, and wish you dead and buried. Ha ! 
ha 1 Demmit.” 

Madame Mantalini's prudence, if she had any, was not 
proof against these triumphal pictures; after a little 
Jingling of keys, she observed that she would see what 
her desk contained, and rising for that purpose, opened 
the folding-door, and w*alkcd into the room where Kate 
was seated. 

Dear me, child ! ” exclaimed Madame Mantalini, 
recoiling in surprise. ** How came you here? *’ 

** Child ! cried Mantalini, hurrying in. How came 

Eh I— oh — demmit, how d*ye do ? ** 

“ 1 have been waiting here some time, ma’am,” said 
Kate, addressing Madame Mantalini. **The man must 
have forgotten to let you know that 1 was here, 1 think.” 

“You really must see to that man,” said niadame, to 
her husband. “ He forgets everything.” 

“ i will twist his demd, nose off his countenance for 
leaving such a very pretty creature all alone by herself,” 
said her husband. 

“ Mantalini,” cried madame, “you forget yourself.” 

“ I don’t forget my soul, and never shall and never 
can,” said Mantaligi, kissing his wife’s hand, and grimacing 
aside tc Miss Nickleby, who turned away. 

Appeased by this compliment, the lady of the business 
took some papers from her desk, which she handed over 
to Mr, Mantalini, who received them with great delight. 
She then requested Kate to follow her, and, after several 
feints on the part of Mr. Mantalini to attract the young 
lady’s attention, they went away, leaving that gentleman 
extended at full length on the sofa, with his heels in the 
air and a newspaper in his hand. 

Madame Mantalini led the way down a flight of Stairs, 
and through a passage, to a large room at the back of 
the premises, where were a number of young ^ women 
employed in sewing, cutting out, making up, altering, and 
various other processes known only to those who are cunning 
in the arts of millinery and dressmaking. It was a close 
room with a skylight, and as dull and quiet as a room 
need be. 

On Madame Mantalini calling aloud for Miss Knag, a 
short, bustling, overdressed female, full of importance, 
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fbrosented herself, and all the young; ladies suspending; their 
operations for the inoiilent, whispered to each Other sundry 
ctiticisms upon the make and texture of Miss Niokleby’s 
dress, her complexion, cast of features, and personal 
appearance, with as much good-breeding as could have 
been displayed by the very best society in a crowded 
ballroom. 

Oh, Miss Knag,** said Madame Mahtalini, *'this is the 
young person 1 spoke to VOii about.” 

Miss Knag bestowed a reverential smile upoil Madame 
Mnntalini, which she dexterously transformed into a 
gracious one for and said that certainly, although 

it was a great deal of trouble to ha\e young people who 
were wholly unused to the business, still she was sure the 
young person would try to do hei best — impressed with 
wliicll conviction she (Miss Knag) felt an interest in her 
already. 

** 1 think that, for the present at all events, it will be 
better for Miss Nickleby to come into the show-room with 
you, and try things on for people,” said Madame Mantalini. 
'*She will not able for the present to be of much use 
in any other way ; and her appearance will*- — 

*'Suit very well with mine, Madame Mantalini,” inter- 
rupted Miss Knag. *'So it will ; and to be sure I might 
have known that you would not be long in finding that 
out; for you have so much taste in all those matters, that 
really, as 1 often say to the young ladies, 1 do not know 
liow, when, or where, you possibly could have acquired 
all you know^hein-^Miss Nickleby and 1 are quite a pair, 
Madame Mantalini, only 1 am a little darker than Miss 
Nickleby, and— *hem — ^1 think my foot may be a little 
smaller. Miss Nickleby, 1 am sure, will not bo offended 
at tny saying that, when she^ hears that our family always 
have been celebrated for small feet ever since — hem — ever 
since our family had any feet at all, indeed, 1 think. I 
had an uncle once, Madame Mantalini, who lived in 
Cheltenham, and had a most excellent business as a 
tobacconist— hem— who had such small feet, that they were 
no bigger than those which are usually joined to wooden 
legs — the most symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, tliat 
even you can imagine.” 

** They must have had something the appearance of club 
feet, Miss Knag,” said inadame. 

** Well now, that is so like you,” returned Miss Knag, 
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“ Ha I ha I ha ! Of club feet I Oli, very i^ood ! As I 
often remark to the young ladies, ‘ Well I must say, and 
1 do not care who knows it, of all the ready humour — hem 
— 1 ever heard anywhere ’ — ^:ind 1 have heard a good deal ; 
for when my dear brother was alive (I kept house for him, 
Miss Nickleby), we had to supper once a week two or 
thiee young men highly celebrated in those days for their 
humour, Madame Mantalini — * Of all the ready humoui,’ 
I say to the young ladies, * I ever heard, Madame 
Mantalini’s is the most remarkable — hem. It is so gentle, 
so sarcastic, and yet so good-natured (as I was observing 
to Miss Slmmonds only this morning), that how, or when, 
or by what means, she acquired it, is to me a mystery 
indeed.’” 

Here Miss Knag paused to take breath, and while she 
pauses, it may be observed — not that she was marvellously 
loquacious and marvellously deferential to Madame Man- 
talini, since these are facts which require no comment , 
but that, every now and then, she was accustomed, in the 
torrent of her discourse, to introduce a loud, shrill, clear 
tlie Import and meaning of wrhich was variously 
interpreted by her acquaintance ; some holding that Miss 
Knag dealt in exaggeration, and introduced the mono- 
syllable when any fresh invention was in course of coinage 
in her brain ; and Others, that when she wanted a word, she 
threw it in to gain time, and prevent anybody else from 
striking into the conversation. Ittoay be further remarked 
that Miss Knag still aimed at youth, although she had shot 
beyond it years ago ; and tliat she was weak and vain, and 
onj of these people wdio arc best described by the axiom, 
that you may trust them as far as you can see them, and 
no farLlu r. 

“You’ll lake care that Miss Nickleby understands her 
hoars, and so forth,” said Madame Mantalini; “and so 
Til leave her with you. You’ll not forget my directions, 

Mi:9sKnag?” 

Miss Knag of course replied that to forget anything 
Madame Mantalini had directed was a moral impossibility ; 
and that lady, dispensing a general good-morning among 
her assistants, sailed away. 

“Charming creature, "isn’t she, M»ss Nickleby?” said 
U ss Knag, rubbing her hands together. 

“ I have seen very little of her,” said Kate. “ 1 hardly 
fcnow yet,” 
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Have you seen Mr. Mantalini?” inquired Miss Knag. 

“ Yes ; I have seen him twice.” 

** isn’t he a charming creature ? ” 

“ Indeed, he does not strike me as being so, by any 
means,” replied Kate. 

“ No, my dear ! ” cried Miss Knag, delating her hands. 
“Why, goodness giaclous mercy, where’s your taste? 
Such a fine, tall, full-whiskered, dashing, gentlemanly 
man, with such teeth and hair, and— hem — well now, you 
afe astonish me.” 

“ I dare say 1 am very foolish,” replied Kate, laying 
aside her bonnet ; “ out as my opinion »s of very little im- 
portance to him or any one else, I do not regret having 
formed it, and shall be slow to ch.inge it, I think.” 

“ He is a very fine man, don’t jou think so ?” asked one 
of the young ladies. 

“ Indeed he may be, for anj thing I could say to the 
contrary,” replied Kate. 

“ And drives very beautiful horses, doesn’t he? ” inquired 
another. 

“ 1 dare say he may, but I never saw them,” answered 
Kate. 

“Never saw them!” inlei posed Miss Knag. “Oh, 
well, there it is at once, you know ; how' can you possibly 
pronounce an opinion about a gentleman — hem — ^if you 
don’t see him as he turns out altogether?” 

There was so much of the world — even of the little world 
of the country girl — in this idea of the old milliner, that 
Kate, who was anxious, for every reason, to change the 
subject, made no further remark, and left Miss Knag in 
possession of the field. 

After a short silence, during which most of the }oung 
people made a closer Inspection of Kate’s appearanc^ 
and compared notes respeefing it, one of them offered 
to help her off with her shawl, and the offer being 
accepted, inquired whether she did not find black very 
uncomfortable wear. 

“I do indeed,” replied Kate, with a oitter sigh. 

“So dusty and hot,” observed the speaker, adjusting 
her dress for her. ® 

Kate might have said that mourning is sometimes the 
coldest wear which mortals can assume ; that it not only 
chills the breasts of those it clothes, but, extending its 
influence to summer friends, freezes up their sources of 
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good-will and kindness, and withnlng all the buds of 
promise they once so liberaLlly put forth, leaves nothing 
but bared and rotten hearts exposed. There are few who 
have lost a friend or relative constituting in life their sole 
dependence, who have not keenly felt this chilling influence 
of their sable garb. She had felt it acutely, and feeling it 
at the moment, could not quite restrain her tears. 

“I am very sorry to have wounded you with my 
thoughtless speech,’* said her companion. I did not 
think of it. You arc In mourning for some near 
relation ? ” 

For my father,” answered Kate. 

*‘For what relation, Miss Simmonds?” asked Miss 
Knag, in an audible voice. 

“ Her father,” replied the other softly. 

** Her father, eh ? ” said Miss Knag, without the 
slightest depression of her voice. ” Ah I a long illness, 
Miss Simmonds ? ” 

“ Hush— pray,” replied llie girl ; don’t know.” 

‘*Our misfortune was very sudden,” said Kale, turning 
away, I might, perhaps, at a time like this, be enabled 
to support it better.” 

There had existed not a little desire in the room, accot cl- 
ing to invariable custom when any new young person” 
came, to know who Kate was, and what she was, and all 
about her ; but altiiough it might have been very naturally 
increased by her appearance and ^emotion, the knowledge 
that it pained her to be aiiestioned was sufficient to repress 
even this curiosity; and Miss Knag, 6 nding it hopeless 
to attempt extracting any further particulars just then, 
reluctantly commanded silence, and bade the work proceed. 

In silence, then, the tasks were plied until half-past one 
when a baked leg of mutton, with potatoes to correspond, 
were served in the kitchen. The meal over, and the ladies 
having enjo5'ed the additional relaxation of washing their 
hands, the work began again, and was again performed 
in silence, until the noise of carriages rattling through 
the Streets, and of loud double knocks at doors, gave 
token that the day’s work of the more fortunate members 
of society was proceeding in its turn. 

One of these double knocks at Madame Mantalini’s door 
announced the equipage of some great lad3^—or rather, 
rich one. for there U occasionally a distinction between 
riches and greatness— who had come with her daughter 
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to approve of aome court-di esses which had been a long 
time preparing, and upon whom Kate was deputed to 
wait, accompanied by Miss Knag, and offikiered, of 
course, by Madame Mantalini. 

K.ito’s part in the pageant W'as humble enough, her 
duties being limited to holding articles of costume Until 
Miss Knag was ready to try them on, and now and then 
tying a string, or fastening a hook-and*oye. She might, 
not unreasonably, have supposed herself beneath the reach 
of any arrogance or bad-humour ; but it happened that 
the lady and daughter were both out of temper that day, 
and the poor girl came in for her share of their revilings. 
Site was awkward^her hands were cold — dirty— coarse— • 
she could do nothing right ; they wondered how Madame 
ManUlIiii could liave such people about her; requested 
they might see some other young woman the next time 
i hey came ; and so forth. 

So common an occurrence would hardly be deserving of 
mention, but for its effect. Kate shed many bitter tears 
when these people were gone, and felt, for the first time, 
humbled by her occupation. She had, it is true, quailed 
at the prospect of drudgery and hard service; but she 
had felt no degradation in working for her bread, until 
she iound herself exposed to insolence and pride. Phil- 
osophy would have taught her that the degradation was 
on the side of those who had sunk so •low as to display 
such passions habitually, and without cause ; but she 
w'a*! too young for such consolation, and her honest feeling 
’ was hurt. May not the complaint, that common people 
are above their station, often take its rise in the fact of 
f^^common people being below theirs? 

In such scenes and occui>ations the time wore on, until 
nine o’clock, when Kate, jaded and dispirited with the 
occurrences of the da^, ha<d,cned from the confinement 
of the workroom, to join her mother at the street corner, 
and walk home — the more sadly, from having to disguise 
her real feelings, and feign to participate in all the 
sanguine visions of her companion. 

“ Bless my soul, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, I’ve been 
thinking all day,/Wliat a delightful thing it would be for 
Madame Mantalini to take you into partnership— such 
a likely thing, too, you know I Wny, your poor dear 
papa’s cousin’s sister-in-law— a M*ss Browndock— was 
taken into partnership by a lady that kept a school at 
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PlaminersnnLlv, and made her fortune in no time at all. 
1 forget, by the bye, whether that Miss Browndock was 
the same lady that got the ten thousand pounds prize 
in the lotteiy, but I think she was; indeed, now 1 come 
to think of it, I am sure she was. ‘Mantalini and 
Nickleby,’ how well it would sound !— and if Nicholas 
has any good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, 
the head-master of Westminster School, living in the 
same street.” 

“Dear Nicholas!” cried Kate, taking from her reticule 
her brother’s letter from Dotheboys Hall. '‘In all our 
misfortunes, how happy it makes me, mamma, to hear 
he^ is doing well, and to find him writing in such good 
spirits ! It consoles me for all we may undergo, to think 
that he is comfortable and happy.” 

Poor Kate I she little thought how weak her coiisolation 
was, and how soon she would be undeceived. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

MISS KKAG, AFTER DOTING ON KAIE NICKLEBY FOR THREE 
WHOLE DAYS, MAKES UP HFR MIND TO HATE HER FOR 
EVERMORE— THE CAUSES WHICH LEAD MISS KNAG TO 
FORM THIS RESOLUTION. 

There are many lives of much pam, hardship, and suffering, 
which, hiaving no stirring inleresl for any but those who 
lead them, are disregaided by persons who do not want 
thought or feeling, but who pamper their compassion and 
need high stimulants to rouse it. 

There are not a few among the disciples of charity who 
require, in their vocation, scarcely less excitement than the 
votaries of pleasure in theirs ;''and hence it is that diseased 
sympathy and compassion are every day expended on out- 
of-the-way objects, when owl} too many demands upon the 
legitimate exercise of the same virtues in a healthy state are 
constantly within the sight and hearing of the most un- 
observant person alive. In short, charity must have its 
romances as the novidist or playwright must have his. 
A thief in fustian is a vulgar character, scarcely to be 
thought of by persons of refinement ; but dress him in green 
velvet, with a hlgh^crowned hat, and change the scene of lus 
operations from a thickly-propleJ city to a mountain roadi 
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and you shall find in him the very soul of poetry and 
adventure. So it is with the one great cardinal virtue, 
which, properly nourished and exercised, leads to, if it does 
not necessarily include, all the others. It must have its 
romance ; and the less of real, hard, struggling worka- 
day life there is in that romance the better. 

The life to which poor Kate Nickleby was devoted in 
consequence of the untoreseeii train of circumstances already 
developed in this narrative, was a hard one ; but lest the 
very dulness, unhealthy confinement, and bodily fatigue, 
which made up its and substance, should depiive it 
of any interest with tlie nass of the charitable and 
sympathetic, I w^ould rather keep Miss Nsckleby herself in 
view just now, than chill them, in the outset, by a minute 
and lengthened description of the establishment presided 
over by Madame Mantalini. 

“ Well, now, indeed, Madame Mantalini,” said Miss 
Knag, as Kate was taking her weary way homewards on 
the first night of her noviciate, that Miss Nickleby is a 
very creditable young person — a very creditable young person 
indeed — hem — upon my word, Madame Mantalini, it does 
very extraordinary credit even to your discrimination that 
you should have found such a very excellent, very well- 
behaved, very — hem— very unassuming young woman to 
assist in the fitting on. I have seen some young women 
when they had the opportunity of displdying before their 
betters, behave in such a— oh, dear — well. But youVe 
always right, Madame Mantalini, always ; and as 1 very 
often tell the young ladies, how you do contrive to be 
always right, when so many people are so often wrong, 
is to me a mystery indeed.” 

Beyond putting a very excellent client out of humour, 
Miss Nickleby has not done anything very remarkable 
to-day — that "l am aware of, at least,” said Madame 
Mantalini, in reply. 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Knag; “but you must arrow 
a great deal for inexperience, you know.” 

“ And youth ?” inquired iiiadame. 

“Oh, I say nothing about that, Madame Mantalini,” 
replied Miss Knag, reddening ; “ because if youth were 
any excuse, you wouldn’t have ” 

“ Quite so good a forewoman as I have, I suppose * 
suggested niadame. * 

“Well, I never did know anybody like you, Madame 
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^fantalini,” rejoined Miss Knag most complacently, “ and 
that’s the fact, for you know what one’s going to say before 
it has time to rise to one’s lips. Oh, very good ! "Ha, ha, 
ha I ” 

•' For myself,” observed Madame Mantalini, glancing 
with aflVeted carelessness at her assistant, and laughing 
heartily in her sleeve, “I consider Miss Nickleby the most 
awkwaid girl I ever saw in my life.” 

“ Poor dear thing,” said Miss Knag, “it’s not her fault. 
If it was, we might hope to cure it; but as it’s her 
misfortune, Madame Mantalini, why, really you know, 
as the man said about the blind horse, we ought to 
respect it.” 

“ Her uncle told me she had been considered pretty,” 
remarked Madame Mantalini. “ I think her one of the 
most ordinary girls I ever met with.” 

“ Ordinary ! ” cried Miss Knag, with a countenance 
beaming delight ; “ and awkward I Well, all I can say is, 
Madame Mantalini, that I quite love the poor girl ; and 
that if she was twice as indifferent-looking, and twice as 
awkward as she is, I should be only so much the more 
her friend, and that’s the truth of it.” 

In fact. Miss Knag had conceived an incipient affection 
for Kate Nickleby after witnessing her failure that morning, 
and this short conversation with her superior inci'cased 
the favourable prepossession to almost surprising extent; 
which was the more remarkable, as when site first scanned 
that young lady’s face and figure, she had entertained 
certain inward misgivings that they vrould never agree, 

“But now,” said Miss Knag, glancing at the reflection 
of herself in a mirror at no great distance, “ 1 love her— 
I quite love her — I declare I do ! ” 

Of such a highly disinterested quality was this devoted 
friendship, and so superior was it to the little w^e^aknesses 
of flattery or ill-nature, that the kind-hearted Miss Knag 
candidly informed Kate Nickleby nett day, that she saw she 
would never do for the business, but that she need not give 
herself the slightest uneasiness on this account, for that 
she (Miss Knag) by increased exertions on her own part, 
would keep her as much as possible in the background, and 
th'U all she would have to do would be to remain perfectly 
quiet before company, and to shrink from attracting notice 
by every means in her power. This last suggestion was so 
much in accordance with tlw timid girl’s own feelings and 
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wishes, that she readily promised implicit reliance on the 
oacellcnl 'spinster’s advice : without questioning, or» indeed, 
bestowing a moinenl’s /cflection upon the motives that 
dictated it. 

“ I take quite a Uvelv interest in you, my dear soul, upon 
uiy word,’* said Miss Knag ; “a sister’s interest, actually. 
It’s the most singular oncumstance 1 ever knew.” 

Undoubtedly it was singLiIar, that if Miss Knag did feel 
a strong interest in Kau Nickleby, it should not rather 
have been the interest of a maiden aunt or grandmother, 
that being the conclu ion to which the difference in their 
respective ages would have naturally tended. But Miss 
Kn.ig wore clothes of a very youthful pattern, and perhaps 
iiei teclings took the same shape, 

“Bless )"ouI” said Miss Knag, bestowing a kiss upon 
Kate at the conclusion of the second day’s work, “how 
very awkward you have been all day.” 

“ J fear your kind and open communication, which has 
rendered me more fiain fully conscious of my own defects, 
has not improved me,” sighed Kale. 

“ No, no, 1 dare say not,” rejoined Miss Knag, in a most 
uncommon flow of good-humour. “ But how much belter 
that >ou should know it at first, and so be able to go on, 
straight and comfoi table! Winch way are you walking, 
my love ? ” 

“ Towai'ds the city,” replied Kale. * 

“ The city ! ” cried Miss Knag, regarding herself wdth 
great favour in the glass as she tied her bonnet. “ Good- 
ness gracious me I now do you really live in the city ? ” 

“ Is it so very unusual for anybody to live there ” asked 
Kale, half smiling. 

“1 couldn’t have believed it possible that any young 
woman could have lived there, under any circumstances 
whatever, for three days together,” replied Miss Knag. 

“ Reduced — I should say poor people,” answered Kate, 
correcting herself hastily, for sh^ was afraid 'of appearing 
proud, “ must live where they can.” 

“Ah; very true, so they must; very proper indeed!” 
rejoined Miss Knag, with that sort of half sigh, wdiich, 
accompanied by two or three slight nods of the head, is 
pity’s small change in general society; “and that’s what 
I veiy often tell my brother when our servants go aw^ay 
ill, one after another, and he thinks the back kitchen’s 
rather too damp for ’em to sleep in. These sort of people. 
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I tell him, are glad to sleep aiiywliere J Heaven suits the 
back to the burden. What a nice thing it is to think 
that it should be so» isn’t it ? ” 

“Very,” replied Kale. 

“ rjl walk with you part of the way, ray dear,” said 
Mii»s Knag, “for you must go very near our house; and 
as it’s quite dark, and our last ser\*ant went to the hospital 
a week ago, with St. Anthony’s fire in her face, I shall 
be glad of your company.” 

Kate would willingly have excused herself from this 
flattering companionship ; but Miss Knag having adjusted 
her bonnet to her entire satisfaction, took her arm with 
an air which plainly showed how much she felt the compli- 
ment she was conferring, and they were in the street betore 
she could say another woi d. 

“1 fear,” said Kate, hesitating, “that mamma— my 
mother, 1 mean — is waiting for me.” 

“You needn’t make the least apology, my dear,” said 
Miss Knag, smiling sweetly as she spoke; “1 dare say 
she is a very respectable old person, and 1 shall be quite 
— ^hem — quite pleased to know her.” 

As poor Mrs. Nickleby was cooling — not her heels alone, 
but her limbs generally — at the street corner, Kate had no 
alternative but to make her known to Miss Knag, who, 
doing the last new carriage customer at second-hand, 
acknowledged the introduction with condescending polite- 
ness. The three then walked away arm-in-arm, with 
Miss Knag in the middle, in a special state of amiability. 

“ 1 have taken such a fancy to your daughter, Mrs. 
Nickleby, you can’t think,” said Miss Knag, after she liad 
proceeded a little distance in dignified silence. 

“ 1 am delighted to hear it,” said Mrs. Nickleby ; 
“though it is nothing iiea^ to me that even stranger^ 
should like Kate.” 

“ Hem I ” cried Miss Knag 

“You will like her belter when you know how good 
she is,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “It is a great blessing to 
me, in my misfortunes, to have a child who knows neither 
pride nor vanity, and whose brtnging-up might very wen 
have excused a little of both at first. You don’t know 
wimt it is to lose a husband, Miss Knag.” 

As Miss Knag had never y^t known what it was to gain 
one, it followed very nearly as a matter of course that 
she didn’t know what it w as to lose one ; so she said in 
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some ha«;te, “No, indeed I don’t,” and said it with an 
air intending to signify that she should like to catch 
herself marrying anybody — no, no, she knew better than 
that. 

“ Kate has improved, even in this Httle time, 1 have no 
doubt,” said Mrs, Nickleby, glancing proudly at her 
daughter. 

“ Oh I of course,” said Miss Knag. 

“ And will improve still more,” added Mrs. Nickleby. 

“That she will, 1*11 be bound,” replied Miss Knag, 
squeezing Kate’s arm In her own, to point the joke. 

“Slie always was clever,” said poo»* Mrs. Nickleby, 
brightening up, “always, from a baby. I recollect when 
she was only two years and a half old, that a gentleman 
who used to visit very much at our house — Mr. Watkins, 
you know, Kate, my dear, that your poor papa went bail 
for, who afterwards ran away lo the United States, and 
sent us a pair of snow-shoes, with such an affectionate 
letter that it made your poor dear father cry for a week. 
You remember the letter, in which he said that he was 
very sorry he couldn’t repay the fifty pounds just then, 
because his capital was all out at interest, and he was 
very busy making his fortune, but that he didn’t forget 
you were his goddaughter, and he should take it very 
unkind if we didn’t buy you a silver coral and put it down 
to his old account — dear me, yes, my *dear, how stupid 
j ou are I and spoke so affectionately of the old port wine 
that he used to drink a bottle and a half of every time he 
came. You must remember, Kate ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, mamma ; what of him ? ” 

“Why, that Mr. Watkins, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby 
slowly, as if she were making a tremendous effort to 
recollect something of parampunt importance — “that Mr, 
Watkins — he wasn’t any relation, Miss Knag will under<p 
stand, to the Watkins who kept the Old, Boar in the 
village ; by the bye, I don’t remember whether it was the 
Old Boar or the George the Third, but it was one of the 
two, I know, and it’s much the same — that Mr, Watkins 
said, when you were only two years and a half old, that 
you were one of the most astonishing children he ever 
saw. He did, indeed, Miss Knag, and he wasn’t at all 
fond of children, and couldn’t have had the slightest 
motive for doing it. I know it was he who said so, 
because 1 recollect, as well as if it was only yesterday) 
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Ills borroTRingf twenty pounds of her poor dear papa T'c 
very moment afterwards.” 

flavingf quoted tliis extraordinary and most disinterested 
testimony to her daug-hter’s excellence, Mrs. Nickleln 
stopped to breathe; and Miss Knag, finding that tl.o 
discourse was turning upon family greatness, lost no time 
in striking in with a small reminiscence on her ov*a 
account. 

“Don’t talk of lending money, Mrs. Nickleby,” said 
Miss Knag, “or you’ll drive me cra/y — perfectly crazv. 
My mamma — hem — was the most lovely and beautiful 
creature, with the most striking and exquisite — hem— the 
most exquisite nose that ever was put upon a human face, 
1 do believe, Mrs. Nickleby (here Miss Knag rubbed het 
own nose most sympathetically) ; the most delightful an i 
accomplished woman, perhaps, that ever was seen ; but 
she had that one failing of lending money, and cairied 
it to such an extent that she lent — hem — oh ! thousand? 
of pounds — all our little fortunes; and what’s more, Mis. 
Nickleby, I don’t think, if we were to live till — till — hem— * 
till the very end of time, that we should ever get them 
back again. 1 don’t indeed.” 

After concluding this effort of invention without beinjj 
interrupted, Miss Knag fell into many more recollcciiops, 
no Ir.ss interesting than true, the full tide of which Mrs. 
Nickleby in vain attempting to stem, at length sailed 
smoothly down, by adding an undf'rcurrent of her oun 
recollections ; and so both ladies went on talking together 
in perfect contentment ; the only difference between them 
being, that whereas Miss Knag addressed herself to Kate, 
and talked very loud, Mrs. Nickleby kept on in one im- 
broken monotonous flow, perfectly satisfied to be talking, 
and caring very little whether anybody listened or not. 

In tills manner they walked on, ver}* amicably, until they 
arrived at Miss Knag’s brot.icr’s, who was an ornamental 
stationer and sm.il! circulating librnry keeper, in a by- 
street off Tottenliam Court Road, and who let out by th? 
day, week, month, or year, the newest old novels, whereof 
the titles were displayed in pen-nnd-ink characters on a 
^!)eet of pasteboard, swinging at his door-post. As Mis'? 
Knag happened, at tlie moment, to be in the middle oi an 
account of hef twenty-second offer from a gentleman oi 
large property, she insisted upon their all going m to 
supper together ; and In they went* 
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‘‘Don’t {JO away, Morruner,” said Miss Knag*, as ths*y 
filtered the shop. “It’*? only one of our young ladies and 
hei mother. Mis, and Mis.'> Nickleby.” 

“ Oh, indeed I ” said Mr. Mortimer Knag. “Ah ! ” 

Having given utterance to these ejaculations with a veiy 
}iiofound and thonghtiul air, Mr. Knag slowly snuffed two 
kitchen candles on the counter, and two more in the 
window, and then snuffed himself fro.n a box in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

I'here was something very impressive in the ghostly air 
with which all this done ; and as Mr. Knag was a tall 
lank gentleman of solemn features, wearing spectacles, 
and garnished with much less hair than a gentleman 
bordering on forty, or thereabouts, usually boasts, Mrs. 
Nicivleby whispered her daughter that she thought he 
must be literary. 

“Past ten,” said Mr. Knag, consulting his walcli. 
“Thomas, close the warehouse,” 

Thomas was a boy nearly half as tall as a shutter, and 
the warehouse was a shop about the size of tliree hackney- 
coaches. 

“Ah I” said Mr. Knag once more, heaving a deep sigh 
as he restored to its parent shelf the book he had been 
reading. Well — yes — I believe supper is ready, sister.” 

With another sigh Mr. Knag took up the kitchen candles 
fiom the counter, and preceded the ladies with mournful 
sleps to a back parlour, where a charwoman, employed in 
the absence of the sick servant, and remunerated with 
certain eighteenpences to be deducted from her w'ages due, 
was putting the supper out. 

“ Mrs. Blockson,” said Miss Knag reproachfully, “ how 
very often I have begged you not to come into the room 
with your bonnet on ! ” , 

“ I can’t help it, Miss Knag,” said the charwoman, 
bridling up on the shortest notice. “ There's been a deal 
o’ cleaning to do in this house,* and if you don’t like it, 1 
must trouble you to look out for somebody else, for it don’t 
hardly pay nie, and that’s the truth, if 1 was to be hung 
this minute.” 

“ I don’t want any remarks, if please,” said Miss 
Knag, with a strong emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

‘ ‘ Is there any fire downstairs for some hot water presently ? ” 

“ No, tliere is not, indeed, Miss Knag,” replied the sub- 
stitute; “and so 1 won’t tell you no stories About it” 
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“Then why isn’t there?” sa’d Miss Kna^. 

“Because there ain't no coals left out, and if 1 could 
make coals 1 would, but as I can’t 1 won’t, and so 1 make 
bold to tell you, mem,” replied Mrs. Blockson. 

“Will you hold your tongue — female?” said Mr. 
Mortimer Knag, plunging violently into this dialogue. 

“By your leave, Mr. Knag,” retorted the charwoman, 
turning sharp round. “I’m only too glad not to speak in 
this house, excepting when and where I’m spoke to, sir ; 
and with regard to being a female, sir, I should wish to 
know w'hat you considered yourself? ” 

“A miserable wretch,” exclaimed Mr. Knag, striking hi& 
forehead. “A miserable wietch.” 

“I’m very glad to find that you don’t call yourself out of 
your name, sir,” said Mrs. Blockson ; “ and as 1 had two 
twin children the day before yesterday w^as only seven 
weeks, and my little Charlie fell down a airy and put his 
elber out last Monday, 1 shall take it as a favour if you’ll 
send nine 8hillin|^s, for one week’s woik, to my house, 
afore the clock strikes ten to-morrow.” 

With these parting words, the good woman quitted the 
room with great ease of manner, leaving the door wide 
open, while Mr. Knag, at the same moment, flung himselt 
into the “ warehouse,” and groaned aloud. 

“ \^hat is the matter with that geirtleman, pray?” 
inquired Mrs. Nii^leby, greatly disturbed by the sound. 

“ Is he ill ? ” inquired Kate, really alarmed. 

“Hush!” replied Miss Knag;* “a most melancholy 
history. He was once most devotedly attached to — hem— 
to Madame Mantalini.” 

“ Bless me I” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Knag, “and received great 
encouragement too, and confidently hoped to marry her. 
He has a most romantic heart, Mrs. Nickleby, as indeed— 
hem— as indeed all our family have, and the disappointment 
was a dreadful blow. He is a wonderfully accomplished 
man — ^most extraordinarily accomplished — reads — hern- 
reads every novel that comes out ; 1 mean every novel that 
— hem — that has any fashion in it, of course. The fact is, 
that he did find so much in the books he read appHoabi® to 
bis own misfortunes, and did find himself in every respect 
so much like the heroesH^ecause of course he is conscious 
of his own superiority, as we all are, and very naturally^ 
that he took to scorning everythlisg, end becams a geniu* » 
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and 1 am quite sure that he is, at this very present moment, 
writing another book.” 

“Another book !” repeated Kate, finding that a pause 
was left for somebody to say something. 

“Yes,” said Miss Knag, nodding in great triumph; 
“ another book, in three volumes, post octavo. Of courfce 
it’s a great advantage to him, in all his little fashionable 
descriptions, to have the benefit of my — hem — of my experi- 
ence, because, of course, few authors who write about such 
things can have such oppottunities of knowing them as I 
have. He’s so wrapped up in high life, that the least 
allusion to business or worldly matters — like that womin 
just now, for instance— quite distracts him ; but, as I otien 
‘say, I think his disappointment a great thing for him, 
because if he hadn’t been disappointed he couldn’t have 
written about blighted hopes and all that ; and the fact is, 
if it hadn’t happened as it Ixas, I don’t believe his genius 
would ever have come out at all.” 

How much more communicative Miss Knag might have 
become under more favourable circumstances, it is im-* 
possible to divine, but as the gloomy one was within ear 
shot, and the fire wanted making up, her disclosures 
stuped here. To judge from all appearances, and the 
dimculty of making the water warm, the last servant could 
not have been much accustomed to any other fire than 
St. Anthony’s; but a little brandy-and-water was made at 
last, and the guests, having been previously regaled with 
cold leg of mutton and bread and cheese, soon afterwards 
took leave ; Kate amusing herself all the way homo with 
the recollection of her last glimpse of Mr. Mortimer Knag 
deeply abstracted in the shop, and Mrs. Nickleby by 
debating within herself whether the dressmaking firm 
would ultimately become “ Mantalini, Knag, and Nickleby,” 
or “Mantalini, Nickleby, andICnag.” 

At this high point, Miss Knag’s friendship .remained for 
tliree whole days, much to the* wonderment of Madame 
Mantalini’s young ladies, who had never beheld such coi> 
stancy in that quarter before ; but on tlie fourth it received 
a check no less violent than sudden, which thus occurred. 

It happened that an old lord of great family, who was 
going to marry a young lady of no family in particular, 
came with the young lady and the young lady’s sister, to 
witness the ceremony of trying on two nuptial bonnets 
which had been ordered tlie day before; and iMladami 
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Mantalini announcliij^ the fact in a shrill treble throuf^h 
llie speaking’-pipe which communicated with the w^ork- 
room, Miss Knag darted hastily upstairs with a bonnet 
in each hand, and presented herself in the show-room, in 
a charming stale of palpitation, intended to d^'inonstrate 
her enthusiasm in the cause. Thr bonnet*-'. W(*ie no sooner 
fairly on, than Miss Knag and Madame Mantahni fell into 
convulsions of admiration. 

“ A most elegant appearance,” said Madame Mantalini. 

** I never saw anything so exquisite in my life,” said 
Miss Knag. 

Now, the old lord, who was a old lord, said nothing, 
but mumbled and chuckled in a state of great delight, no 
less with the nuptial bonnets and their wearers, than wdth 
his own address in getting such a fine woman for his wife ; 
and the young lady, who w'as a very In^ly young ladv, see- 
ing the old lord in this rapturous condition, chased the old 
lord behind a cheval-glass, and then and there kissed hitn, 
while Madame Mantalini and the other young lady looked 
discreetly another way. 

But, pending the salutation, Miss Knag, who was tinged 
with curiosity, stepped accidentally behind the glass, and 
encountered the lively young lady’s eye just at the very 
moment when she kissed the old lord; upon which the 
young lady, in a pouting manner, murmured something 
about *‘an old fhing,” and *‘^rcat impertinence,” and 
finished by darting a look of displeasure at Miss Knag 
and smiling contemptuously. 

'* Madame Mantalini,” said the young lady. 

** Ma’am,” said Madame Mantalini. 

Pray have up that pretty young creature we saw 
yesterday.” 

“ Oh, yes, do,” said the si^er, 

“Of all things in the wwld, Madame Mantalini,” said 
the lord’s intended, throwing herself languidly on the 
sofa, “1 hate being waited upon by frights or eldeily 
persons. Let me always see that young creature, I beg, 
whenever 1 come.” 

“ By all means,” said the old lord ; “ the lovely young 
creature, by all means,” 

“ Everybody is talking about her,” said the jjoung lady, 
in the same careless manner ; “and mv lord, being a greal 
admirer of beauty, must positively see her.” . 

“ She is untvei sally admired,” replied Madame Mantalini. 
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** Miss Knag, send up Miss Nickleby You needn’t 
ictiim.” 

“1 beg }oui' piudoii, Madame MarUalini, what did you 
say jast?” asked Miss> Knag, trembling. 

“You needn’t return.” repeated the superior sharply. 
Miss Knag vanished without another word, and in ;tll 
leasonable lime was replaced by Kate, who took ofi llie 
new bonnets and put oii the old ones : blushing very nuich 
to find that the old loid and the two young ladles were 
st.iring her out of countenance all the time. 

“Why, how you 1 jlcur, child!” said the loid’s chosjii 
bride. 

“ She is not quite so accustomed to her business as she 
will be in a week or intei posed Madume Mantaliiii, 

w ith a gracious smile. 

“1 am afraid you have been giving her some of your 
wicked looks, mv lord,” said the intendtd. 

“No, no, no,” replied the old lord, “no, no, Pm going 
to be married and lead a new life. Ha, ha, ha 1 a new life, 
a now liie ! ha, ha, ha 1 ” 

It was a satisfactory thing to hear that the old gentleman 
was going to lead a new life, for it was pretty evident that 
his old one w'ould not last him much longer. The mere 
exertion of protracted chuckling reduced him to a fearful 
ebb of coughing and gasping, and it was some minutes 
before he could find breath to remark that the girl was loo 
pretty for a inilhiier. 

“1 hope you don’t think good looks a disqualification 
for the business, my lord,” said Madame Maiitalini, 
simpering. 

“ Nol by any means,” replied tlje old lord, “or you would 
have left it long ago.” 

“ You m^ughty creature,” said the lively lady, poking the 
peer with her parasol ; “I w 5 n’t have you talk so. How 
dare you ? ” 

This playful inquiry was accompanied 'with another 
poke, and another, and then the old lord caught the^ 
parasol, and wouldn’t give it up again, which induced the 
other lady to come to the rescue, and some very pretty 
sportiveness ensued. 

“ You will see that those little allerations are made, 
Madame Mantahni,” said the lady. “Nay, you bad man, 
you positively shall go first ; 1 wouldn’t leave you behind 
with that pretty girh nol for half a second* 1 know you 
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too well. Jane, niy dear^ let him go first, and we shall be 
quite suie of him.” 

The old lord, e\ idently much flattered by this suspicion, 
bestowed a grolesque leer upon Kate as he passed ; and, 
receiving another tap with the parasol for his wickedness, 
tottered downstairs to the door, where his sprightly body 
was hoisted into the carriage by two stout footmen. 

“ Fob I ” said Madame Mantalini, “how he ever gets 
into a carriage ivithout thinking of a hearse, / can’t think. 
There, take the things away, my dear ; lake them away.” 

Kate, who had remained during the whole scene with her 
eyes modestly fixed upon the ground, w'as only too happy 
to avail herself of the pennission to retire, and hasten 
joyfully downstairs to Miss Knag’s dominion. 

The circumstances of the little kingdom had greatly 
changed, how'ever, during the short period of her absence. 
In place of Miss Knag being stationed in her accustomed 
seat, preserving all the dignity and greatness of Madame 
Mantalini’s representative, that wortliy soul was reposing 
on a large box, bathed in tears, while three or four of the 
young ladies in close attendance upon her, together 
with the presence of hartshorn, vinegar, and other restora- 
tives, would have borne ample testimony, even without the 
derangement of the head-dress and front row of curls, to 
her ha\ing fainted desperately. 

“Bless me!” ‘said Kate, ste\)ping hastily forward, 
“ what is the matter ? ” 

This inquiry pioduced in Aliss Knag violent symptoms of 
a relapse ; and several young ladies, darting angry looks 
at Kate, applied more vinegar and hartshorn, and said it 
was “a shame.” 

“What is a shame?” demanded Kate. “What is the 
matter? What has happened ? Tell me.” 

“ Matter 1 ” cried Miss Knlag, coming all at once bolt 
upright, to the great consternation of the assembled 
maidens ; “ matter ! Fie upon you, you nasty creature ! ” 

“ Gracious I ” cried Kate, almost paralysed by the violence 
with which the adjective had been jerked out from between 
Miss Knag’s closed teeth ; “ have / offended you? ” 

“Few offended me!” retorted Miss Knag. “ Fou/ a 
chit, a child, an upstart nobody 1 Oh, indeed 1 Ha, ha I 

Now, it was evident, as Miss Knag laughed, that some- 
thing struck her as being exceedingly funny ; and as the 
young ladies took their tone from Miss Knag — she being 
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the cliief-^they all got up a laugh without a moment’s delay, 
and nodded their heads a little, and smiled sarcastically to 
each other, as much as to say, how very good that was ! 

“ Here she is,” continued Miss Knag, getting off the box, 
and introducing Kate with much ceremony and many low 
curtsies to the delighted throng — “here she is — everybody 

is talking about lier — the belle, ladies — ^the beauty, the 

Oh, you bold-faced thing ! ” 

At this crisis Miss Knag was unable to repress a virtuous 
shudder, which imm»>dialely communicated itself to all the 
young ladies ; after which Miss Knag laughed, and after 
that cried. 

“ For fifteen years,” exclaimed Miss Knag, sobbing in a 
most affecting manner — “for fifteen years have I been iho* 
credit and ornament of this room and the one upstairs. 
Thank God,” said Miss Knag, stamping first her right 
foot and then her left with remarkable energy, “ I have 
never in all that time, till now, been exposed to the arts, 
tlie vile arts, of a creature who disgraces us all wlili her 
proceedings, and makes proper people blush for themselves. 
But I feel it, I do feel it, although 1 am disgustpd.” 

Miss Knag here relapsed^ into softness, and the young 
ladies renewing their attentions, murmured that she ought 
to be superior to such things, and that for their part tliey 
despised them, and considered them beneath their notice ; 
in witness whereof, they called out, more emphati chilly than 
before, that it was a shame, and that they felt so angry, 
they did, they hardly knew what to do witli themselves. 

“Have I lived to this day to be called a flight?” cried 
Miss Knag, suddenly becoming convuIsi\e, and making an 
effort to tear her front off, 

“Oh, no, no,” replied the chorus, “pray don’t say so; 
don’t now I ” 

“Have I deserved to bfi called an elderly person?” 
screamed Miss Knag, wrestling with the supernumeraries. 

“ Don’t think of such things, dear,” answered the chorus. 

“ 1 hate her,” cried Miss Knag ; “1 detest and hate her. 
Never let her speak to me again ; never let anybody who as 
a friend of mine speak to her ; a slut, a hussy, an impudent, 
artful hussy 1 ” Having denounced the object of her wrath 
in these terms. Miss Knag screamed once, hiccupped thrice, 
gurgled in her throat several times ; slumbered, shivered, 
woke, came to, composed her head-dress, and declared 
herself quite well again^ 
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Poor Kate had legfarded these proceeding;** at first in 
perfect bewilderment. She had then turned red and pale 
by turns, and once or twice essayed to speak ; but, as the 
true motives of this altered behaviour developed themselves, 
she retired a few paces, and looked calmly on without 
deig^ninpf a reply. But although she walked proudly to her 
seat, and turned her back upon the group of little satellites 
who clustired round their ruling planet in the remotest 
corner of the room, she gave way, in secret, to some such 
bitter tears as would have gladdened Miss Knag’s inmost 
soul if she could have seen them fall. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

DESCRIPTIVE OF A DINNER AT MR. RALPH NFCKLEBY’S, AND 
OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE COMPANY KNrERTAINPD 
THEMSELVES BEFORE DINNER, AT DINNER, AND AFTER 
DINNER. 

The bile and rancour of the worthy Miss Knag undergoing 
no diminution during the remainder of the week, but rather 
augmenting with every succe9<.ive hour ; and the honest 
ire of all the young ladies rasing, or seeming to rise, in 
exact proportion to the good spinster’s indignation, and 
both waxing very hot every time ^iss Nickleby was called 
upstairs ; it will be readily imagined that that young lady’s 
daily life was none of the most cheerful or enviable kind. 
She hailed the arrival of Saturday night as a prisoner 
would a few delicious hours’ respite from slow and wearing 
torture, and felt that the poor pittance for her first week’s 
labour would have been dearly and hardly earned had its 
amount been trebled. 

When she joined her mother, as usual, at the street 
corner, she was not a little surprised to find her in con- 
versation with Mr. Ralph • Nickleby ; but her surprise was 
soon redoubled, no less by the matter of their conversation, 
than by the smoothed and altered manner of Mr* Nickleby 
himself. 

** Ah ! my dear ! ” said Ralph ; “we were at that moment 
talking about you.” 

“Indeed I” replied Kate, .shrinking, though she scarce 
knew why, from her uncle’^ cold, glistening eye. 

“That instant,” said Ralph, “I was coming to call for 
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you, making* sure to catch you before you left; but your 
mol her and I have been talking* over family affairs, and the 
time has slipped away so lapidly 

“Well, now, hasn’t it?” interposed Mrs. Nickleby, quite 
insensible to the sarcastic tone of Ralpli’s last remark. 
“ Upon my word, I couldn’t have believed it possible that 
such a— Kate, niy dear, jouVe to dine witli your uncle 
at half-past six o’clock to-morrow.” 

Triumphing in having been the first to communicate this 
extraordinary inlelligenre, Mrs. Nickleby nodded and smiled 
a grvat many tiniLS, to impress its full magnificence 
on Kate’s wondering mind, and then flew off, at an acute 
angle, to a committee of vvajs and means. 

“Let me see,” said the good lady. “Your black silk 
frock Will be quite dress enough, my dear, with that pretty 
little scarf, and a plain band in your hair, and a pair of 

black silk stock Dear, dear,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, fl3^- 

ing off at another angle, “if 1 had but those unfortunate 
iitnethyst.< of mine — you recollect them, Kate, my love — 
how they used to sparkle, you know — but your papa, your 
poor dear papa — ah ! there never was anything so cruelly 
sacrificed as those jewels were, never I ” Overpowered by 
thi.s agonising thought, Mrs. Nickleby shook her head in a 
melancholy mannei , and applied her handkerchief to her eyes, 

“I don't want them, mamma, indeed,” said Kate. 

Forget that you ever had tlieiii,” 

“ Lord, Kale, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby pettishly, 

“ how like a child you talk ! Four-and-twenty silver 
tea-spoons, brother-in-law, two gravies, four .salts, all the 
amethysts — necklace, brooch, and ear-rings — all made 
away with at the same time, and 1 saying, almost on my 
bended knees, to that poor, good soul, ‘ Why don’t you do 
something, Nicholas ? Why don’t you make some arrange- 
ment?’ 1 am sure that ai^body who was about us at 
that lime will do me the justice to own, that if I said that 
once, 1 said it fifty times a day. , Didn’t 1 , Kate, my dear? 
Did I ever lose an opportunity of impressing it on your 
poor papa ? ” 

“No, no, mamma, never,” replied Kate. And to do Mrs. 
Nickleby justice, she never had lost— and to do married 
ladies as a body justice, they seldom do lose — ^any occa^oii 
of inculcating similar golden precepts, whose only blemish 
is, the slight degree of vagueness and uncertainty in 
which they are usually enveloped. 
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“Ah!” said Mrs. Nickleby, with ^reat fervour, “if my 

advice had been taken at the beginning Well, I have 

always done my duty, and that’s some comfort.” 

When she had arrived at this reflection, Mrs, Nickleby 
sighed, rubbed her hands, cast up her eyes, and finally 
assumed a look of meek composure ; thus importing that 
she was a persecuted saint, but that she W'ouldn’t trouble 
her hearers by mentioning a circumstance which must be 
so obvious to everybody. 

“Now,” said Ralph, wdth a smile, which in common 
with all other tokens of emotion, seemed to skulk under 
hiS face, rather than play boldly over it — “to return to 
the point from which we have strayed. 1 have a little 
parly of— of— gentlemen with whom 1 am connected in 
business just now, at my house to-morrow; and your 
mother has promised that you shall keep house for me. 
1 am not much used to parties ; but this is one of business, 
and such fooleries are an Important part of it sometimes. 
You don’t mind obliging me ? ” 

“Mindl” ciied Mrs. Nickleby. “My dear Kate, 

why ” 

“Pray,” interrupted Ralph, motioning her to be silent. 
“ 1 spoke to my niece.” 

“ I shall be very glad, of course, uncle,” replied Kate ; 
“but I am afraid you will End me awkward and 
embarrassed.” , * 

“Oh, no,” said Ralph; “come when you like, in a 
hackney-coach — I’ll pay for it. Good-night — a — a — God 
bless you.” 

The blessing seemed to stick in Mr. Ralph Nickleby’s 
throat, as if it were not used to the thoroughfare, and 
didn’t know the way out. But it got out somehow, 
though awkwardly enough ; and having disposed of ti, 
shook hands with his two relatives, and abruptly left them. 

“What a very strongly-marked countenance your uncle 
has I ” said Mrs. Nickleby., quite struck with his parting 
look. “I don’t see the slightest resemblance to hts poor 
brother.” , , 

“ Mamma 1 ” said Kate reprovingly. “ To think or 
such a thing ! ” 

No,” said Mrs. Nickleby, musing. “ There certainly 
is none. But it’s a very honest face.” 

The worthy matron made this remark with gf^®^ 
•midwis and elocution, «s if it ooniprised no small quantity 
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of infrenuity and reseiirch; and, in truth, it was not 
unworthy of being classed among the extraordinary 
discoveries of the age. Kate looked up hastily, and as 
hastily looked down again* 

“ V/hat has come over you, my dear, in the name of 
goodness?*' asked Mrs. Nickleby, when they had walked 
on for some time in silence. 

** 1 was only thinking, mamma,*’ answered Kate, 

“Thinking!” repeated Mrs Nickleby. “Aye, and 
indeed plenty to think about, too. Your uncle has taken 
a strong fancy to you, that’s quite clear ; and if some 
extraordinary good fortune doesti't come to you after this, 
1 shall be a little surprised, that’s all.” 

With this she launched out into sundry anecdotes of 
>oung ladies who had had thousand pound notes given 
them in reticules by eccentric uncles ; and of young ladies 
who had accidentally met amiable gentlemen of enormous 
wealth at their uncles’ houses, and married them after 
short but ardent courtships ; and Kate, listening, first in 
apathy and afterwards in amusement, felt, as they walked 
home,’ something of her mother’s sanguine complexion 
gradually awakening in her own bosom, and began to 
think that her prospects might be brightening, and that 
better days might be dawning upon them. Such is hope, 
Heaven’s own gift to struggling mortals ; per\ ading, 
like some subtle essence from the skie^, all things, both 
good and bad ; as universal as death, and more infectious 
than disease I 

The feeble winter’s sun — and winter’s suns in the city 
are very feeble indeed — might have brightened up, as he 
shone through the dim windows of the large old house, 
on witnessing the unusual sight which one half-furnished 
room displayed. In a gloomy corner, where for years 
had stood a silent dusty pile of merchandise, sheltering 
its colony of mice, and frowning, a dull and lifeless 
mass, upon the panelled room,^ save when, responding to 
the roll of heavy wagons in the street without, it qufdced 
with sturdy tremblings, and caused the bright eyes of its 
tiny citizens to grow brighter still with fear, and struck 
them motionless, with attentive ear and palpitating heart, 
until the alarm had passed away^ — ^in this dark corner was 
arranged with scrupulous care all Kiite’s little finery for 
the day; each article of dress p^taking of that inde- 
scribable air ot jauntiness and individuality which empty 
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garments — whetlier by association, or that they become 
inoulded, as it were, to the owner^s form — will take, in 
eyes accustomed to or picturing the wearer’s sinaitness. 
In place of a musty bale of goods, there lay the black silk 
dress ; the neatest possible figure in itself. The small 
shoes, with toes delicately turned out, stood upon the very 
pressure of some old iron weight ; and a pile of iiarsh, 
discoloured leather had unconsciously given place to the 
very same little pair of black silk stockings which had 
been the objects of Mis. Nickleby’s peculiar care* Rats 
and mice, and such small gear, had long ago been starved, 
or had emigrated to better quarters ; and in their stead 
appeared gloves, bands, scarfs, hair«pins, and many othti 
little devices, almost as ingenious in their way as rats and 
mice themselves for the tantalisation of mankind. About and 
among them all moved Kate herself, not the least beautiful 
or unwonted relief lo the stern, old, gloomy building. 

In good time, or in bad time, as the reader likes tu 
take it — for Mrs. Nickleby’s impatience went a great deal 
faster than the clocks at that end of the town, and Kate 
was dressed to the very last hair-pin a full hour and a half 
before it was at all necessary to begin to think about it 
—in good time, or in bad time, the toilet was completed ; 
and it being at length the hour agreed upon for starting, 
the milkman fetched a coach from the nearest stand, and 
Kate, with many ^adieus to her mother, and many Kind 
messages to Miss* La Creevy, who was to come to tea, 
seated herself in it, and went away in state, if ever any- 
body went away in state in a hackney-coach yet And 
the coach, and the coachman, and the horses, rattled and 
jangled and whipped, and cursed and swore, and tumbled 
on together, until they came to Golden Square. 

The coachman gave a tremendous double knock at the 
door, which was opened long before he had done, as quickly 
as if there had been a man behind it, with his hand tied 
to the latch* Kate, who had expected no more uncommon 
appearance than Newman* Noggs in a clean shirt, was 
iiot a little astonished to see that the opener was a man 
in handsome liv'ery, and tliat there were two or three 
others in the hall. There was no doubt about its being 
ihe right house, however, for there was the name upon 
(be door ; so sh<* accepted the laced coat sleeve which was 
tendered her, and entering the house, was ushered upstaiis, 
into a back drawing-room, where she was left alone. 
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If she had been surprised at the apparition of the footman, 
she was perfectly absorbed in amazement at the richness 
and splendour of the furniture. The softest and most 
elegant carpets, the most exquisite pictures, the costliest 
mirror, articles of riches*t ornament, quite dazzling from 
their beauty, and perplexing from the prodigality with 
which they were scattered around, encountered her on 
every side. The very staircase, nearly down to the hall 
door, was crammed with beauthul and luxurious things, as 
tliough the house were brimful of riches, which, with a very 
trifling addition, would fairly run over into the street 

Presently she heard a series of loud double knocks at the 
street door, and after every knock some new voice in the 
next room ; and the tones of Mr Ralph Nickleby were 
easily distinguishable at first, but by degrees they merged 
into the general buzz of conversation, and all she could 
ascertain was that there vv're several gentlemen with no 
very musical voices, who talked veiy Jl ud, laughed very 
heartily, and swore more than she woulo have thought 
quite necessary. But this was a question of taste. 

At length the door opened, and Ralph himself, divested 
of his bools, and ceremoniously t mbellished with black 
SI lies and shoes, presented his crafty face. 

“1 couldn’t see you before, my dear,” he said, in a 
low tone, and pointing, as he spoke, to the next room. 

** 1 was engaged in receiving them. Now — shall 1 take 
you in ? ” 

“Pray, uncle,” said Kate, a little flurried, as people 
much more conversant with society often are, when they 
are about to enter a room full of strangers, and have had 
lime to think of it previously, “are there any ladies here ? ” 

“ No,” said Ralph shortlpr ; “ I don’t know any.” 

** Must 1 go in immediajely ? ” asked Kale, drawing 
back a little. 

“As you please,” said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders. 
“They are all come, and dinne? will be announced directly 
afterwards — that’s all.” 

Kate would have entreated a few minutes’ respite, but 
reflecting that her uncle might consider the payment of the 
liackn^-coach fare a sort of bargain for her punctuality, 
she suffered him to draw her arm through his, and to lead 
her away. 

Seven or eight gentlemen were standing round the fire 
when they went in, and, as they were talking very loud, 
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were not aware of their entrance until Mr. Ralph Nicklebv, 
touching one on the coat sleeve, said, in a harsh, emphatic 
voice, as if to attract general attention — 

“ Lord Frederick Verisopht, my niece, Miss Nickleby.” 

The group dispersed, as if in great surprise, and the 
gentleman addressed, turning round, exhibited a suit of 
clothes of the most superlative cut, a pair of whiskers of 
similar quality, a moustache, a head of hair, and a young 
face. 

** Eh 1 ” said the gentleman. “ What— the — deyvie 1 ** 

With which broken ejaculations he fixed his glass in his 
eye, and stared at Miss Nickleby in great surprise, 

** My niece, my lord,** said Ralph. 

“Well, then my ears did not deceive me, and it*s not 
wa-a-<x work,** said his lordship. “ How de do ? l*in 
very happy.” And then his lordsliip turned to another 
superlative gentleman, something older, something stouter, 
something redder in the face, and something longer upon 
town, and said in a loud whisper that the girl W€as 
“ deyvHsh pitty,” 

“ introduce me, Nickleby,” said this second gentleman, 
who was lounging with his back to the fire, and both 
elbows on the cbimney-piece. 

“Sir Mulberry Hawk,” said Ralph. 

“ Otherwise the most knowing card in the pa-ack. Miss 
Nickleby,’* said Lord Frederick Verisopht. 

“Don’t leave me out, Nickleby,” cried a sharp-faced 
gentleman, who was sitting on a low chair with a high 
back, reading the paper, 

“ Mr. Pyke,” said Ralph. 

“Nor me, Nickleby,” cried a gentleman with a flushed 
face and a flash air, from the elbftw of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

“ Mr. Pluck,” said Ralph. Then wheeling about again, 
tow'ards a gentleman with the neck of a stork and the legs 
of no animal in particular, Ralph introduced him as the 
Honourable Mr, Siiobb ; and a white-headed person at the 
table as Colonel Cliowser, The colonel was in conversa- 
tion with somebody who appeared to be a make-wetght, 
and was not introduced at ail. 

There were two circumstances which, in this early stage 
of tlie part^% struck home to Kate’s bosom, and brought 
the blood tingling to her face. One was the fiippant con- 
tompt with which the guests evidently regarded her uncle, 
and the other, the easy insolence of their manner towards 
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herself. That the first symptom was very hkely to lead 
to the ag^gfravation of llie second, U needed no g;rcat pene 
tration to foresee. And here Mr. Ralph Nickleby had 
reckoned without his host ; for however fresh from the 
country a young lady (by nature) may be, and however 
unacquainted with conventional behaviour, the chances 
are that she will have quite as strong an innate sense of 
the decencies and proprieties of life as if she had run the 
gauntlet of a dozen London seasons — possibly a stronger 
one, for such senses have been known to blunt in this 
improving process. 

When Ralph had completed the ceremonial of intro- 
duction, he led his blushing niece to a seat. As he did so, 
he glanced warily round as though to assure himself of the 
impression which her unlooked-for appearance had created. 

“An uninspected pfaysure, Nickleby,*' -aid Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, taking his glass out of his .light eye, where it 
had, until now, done duty on Kate, and hsing it in his left, 
to bring it to bear on Ralph. 

“ Designed to surprise you, Lord Frederick,*’ said Mr« 
Pluck. 

“Not a bad idea,” said his lordship, ‘‘and one that 
would almost warrant the addition of an extra two and 
a half per cent,” 

“ Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, in a thick, coarse 
voice, “take the hint, and tack it on to the other five-and- 
twenty, or whatever it is, and give me half for the advice.” 

Sir Mulberry garnished this speech wnlh a hoarse laugh, 
and terminated it with a pleasant oath regarding Mr. 
Nickleby 's limbs, whereat Messrs. Pyke and Pluck “ laughed 
consiimedly.” 

These gentlemen had not yet quite recovered the jest 
wiien dinner was announced,^ and then they were throwm 
into fresh ecstasies by a similar cause ; for Sir Mulberry 
Ha^wk, in an excess of humour, shot dexterously past Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, who was kbout to lead Kate down- 
stairs, and drew her arm through his up to the elbow. 

“No, damn it, Verisopht,” said Sir Mulberry, “fair 
play’s a jewel, and Miss Nickleby and 1 settled the matter 
with our eyes ten minutes ago.” 

“Ha, ha, hal” laughed tlie Honourable Mr. Snobb, 
*‘very good, very good.” 

Rendered additionally witty by this applause, Sir 
Mulberry Hawk leered upon his friends most facetiously, 
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^nd led Kate downstairs with an air ol familiarity, which 
roused in her gentle breast such burning indignation as 
she felt it almost impossible to rejnebs. Nor w^as the 
intensity of these feelings at al) diminished when she 
found herself placed at the (op of the table, with Sir 
Mulberry Hawk and Lord Frederick Verisopbe on either 
side. 

“Oh, you’ve found your way into our neighbourhood, 
have you ?” said Sir Mulberry, as his lordship sat down. 

“Of course,” replied Lord Frederick, fixing his eyes on 
Miss Nickleby, “ how can you a-ask me ?” 

“Well, you attend to vour dinner,” said Sii Mulberry, 
“and don’t mind Miss Nick'eby and me, lor we shall 
prove very indifferent company, 1 dare say.” 

“I wish you’d interfere here, Nickleby,” said Lord 
Frederick. 

“ What is the matter, my lord? ” demanded Ralph, from 
ihe bottom of the table, wheie he was supported by Messrs. 
Pyk'j and Pluck. 

“ This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising youi niece,” said 
Lofd Frederick. 

“ He has a tolerable share of everything that you lay 
claim to, my lord,” said Ralph, with a sneer. 

“ Gad, so he has,” replied the young man ; “deyvle take 
me if I know which is master in my house, he or 1.” 

“/know,” muttered Ralph. 

“1 think 1 shall cut him off with a shilling,” said the 
young nobleman jocosely. 

“No, no, cur.se it,” said Sir Mulbeiry. “When you 
come to the shilling — the last shilling — I’ll cut you fa'jt 
enough ; but till then, PH never Jeave you— you may take 
your oath of it.” 

This sally (which was strictly founded on fact) was 
received with a general roar, above which was plauilv 
distinguishable the laughter of Mr. Pyke and Mr. P.udc, 
who were evidently Sir' Mulberry’s toads-ln-ordinary. 
Indeed, it was not difficult to see that the majority ol the 
comptany preyed upon the unfortunate young lord, who, 
ue.ik and silly as he was, appeared by far the least vicious 
ol the pally. Sir Mulbciry Hawk was remarkable for 
his tact in ruining, by Iiimself and his creatures, young 
gentlemen of fortune— a genteel and elegant profession, 
of which he had undoubtedly gained the head. With all 
the boldness of an original genius, he had struck out an 
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entirely new course of treatment quite opposed to the 
usual method, his custom bein^f, when he had gained the 
ascendancy over tho*!© he took in hand, rather to keep 
Ihem^ down than to give them their own way ; and to 
exercise his vivacity upon them, openly, and without 
leserve. Thus, he made them butts, in a double sense, 
and while he emptied them with great address, caused 
them to ring with sundry well-administeied taps for the 
diversion of society. 

The dinner was as remarkable for the splendour and 
completeness of its appointments as the mansion itself, 
and the company were remarkable for doing it ample 
justice, in which respect Messrs. Pyk? and Pluck particularly 
signalised themselves ; these two gentlemen eating of every 
dish, and drinking of evei-y bottle, with a capacity and per- 
severance truly astOi ishing. They were remarkably fresh, 
too, notwithstanding their great exertions ; for, on the 
appearance of the dessert, they broke out again, as if 
nothing serious had taken place since breakfast. 

“Well,” said Lord Frederick, sipping his first glass of 
port. “ if this is a discounting dinner, all I have to say is, 
dry vie take me, if it wouldn’t be a good pla-an to get 
discount every day.” 

“You’ll have plenty of it in your time,” returned Sir 
Mulberry Hawk; “ Nickleby w^ill tell yoq that.” 

“ What do you say, Nickleby ! ” inquired the young man ; 
“ am 1 to be a good customer? ” 

“ It depends entirely on circumstances, my lord,” replied 
Ralph. 

“On your lordship’s circumstances,” interposed Colonel 
Chowser of the Militia— and the race-courses. 

The gallant colonel glanced at Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
as it he thought they ought; to laugh at his joke, but 
those gentlemen, being only engaged to laugh for Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, were, to hi$ .signal discomfiture, as 
gratae as a pair of undertakers. To add to his defeat, 
Sir Mulberry, considering any such efforts an invasion of 
his peculiar privilege, eyed the offender steadily through 
his glass, as if astonished at his presumption, and audibly 
stated his impression that it was an “infernal liberty,” 
which being a hint to Lord Frederick, he put up kts glass, 
and surveyed the object of censure as if he were some 
extraordinary wild animal then exhibiting for the first 
time. As a matter of course, Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
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stared at the individual whom Sir Mulberty Hawk stared 
at ; so, the poor colonel, to hide his confusion, was reduced 
to the necessity of holding his port before his right eye 
and affecting to scrutinise its colour with the most lively 
interest. 

All this while Kate sat as silently as she could, scarcely 
daring to raise her eyes, le«>t they should encounter the 
admiring gaze of Lord Fredericlc Verisopht, or, what vias 
still more embarrassing, the bold looks of his friend Sir 
Mulberry. The latter gentleman was obliging enough to 
direct general attention towards her. 

“Here^ is Miss Nickleby,” observed Sir Mulberrv, 
** wondering why the deuce somebody doesn’t make lo\e 
to her.” 

'‘No, indeed,” said Kate, looking hastily up, “I — 
and then she stopped, feeling it would have b^n better 
to have said nothing at all. 

“I’ll hold any man fifty pounds,” said Sir Mulberry, 
“that Miss Nickleby can’t look in my face and tell me 
she wasn’t thinking so.” 

“ Done ! ” cried the noble gull. “ Within ten minutes.” 

“Done!” responded Sir Mulberry, The money was 
produced on belli sides, and the Honourable Mr, Snobb 
was elected to the double office of stake>holder and 
time-keeper. 

“ Pray,” said Kate, in great confusion, while these 
preliminaries were in course of completion, “pray do not 
make me the subject of any bets. Uncle, I cannot 
really ” 

“ Why not, my dear?” replied Ralph, tn whose grat'ng 
voice, however, there was an unusual huskincss, as 
though he spoke unwillingly, add would rather that the 
proposition had not been bi;aached. “It is done in a 
moment; there is nothing in it. If the gentlemen insist 
on it ” 

“/ don’t insist on it,” said Sir Mulberiy, with a loud 
laugh. “That is, 1 by no means insist upon Miss 
Nickleby’s making the dental, for if she does, I lose , but 
I shall he glad to see her bright eyes, especially as she 
favours the mahogany so much.” ^ ^ 

“So she does, and it’s too ba-a-d of you, Miss Nickleby/ 
said the noble youlli. 

“Quite cruel/’ said Mr. Pvke. 

“Hoi rid cruel,” said Mr. Pluck# 
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”1 don’t care if I do lose,” said Sir Mulberry; “for 
one tolerable look at Miss Nickleby’s eyes is worth double 
the money.” 

“ More,” said Mr. Pyke. 

“Far more,” said Mr. Pluck. 

“How goes tlie enemy, Snobb?” asked Sir Mulberry 
Hawk. 

“ Four minutes gone.” 

“Bravo!” 

“Won’t you ma-ake one effort for me, Miss Nickleby? * 
asked Lord Frederick, after a short interval. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to inquire, my buck,” said 
Sir Mulbeny; “Misj Nickleby and 1 understand each 
other ; she declares on my side, and shows her taste. You 
haven’t a chance, old fellow. Time, Snobb ? ” 

“ Eight minutes gone.” 

“ Get the money ready,” i aid Sir Mulberry ; “you’ll soon 
hand over.” 

“Ha, ha, ha I” laughed Mr. Pyke. 

Mr. Pluck, who always came second, and topped his 
companion if he could, screamed outright. 

The poor girl, who was so overwhelmed with confusion 
that she scarcely knew what she did, had determined to 
remain perfectly quiet; but fearing that by so doing she 
might seem to countenance Sir Mulberry’s boast, which 
had been uttered with great coarseness and vulgarity of 
manner, raised her eyes, and looked him in the face. There 
was something so odious, so insolent, so repulsive in the 
look which met her, that, without the power to stammer 
forth a syllable, she rose and hurried from the room. She 
restrained her tears by a great effort until she was alone 
upstairs, and then gave them vent. 

“ Capita] I” said Sir Mul^riy Hawk, putting the stakes 
in his pocket. “ That’s a girPof spirit, and we’ll drink her 
health.” K 

It is needless to say that Pyke and Co. responded with 
great warmth of manner to this proposal, or that the toast 
was drunk with many little insinuations from the firm, 
relative to the completeness of Sir Mulberry’s conquest. 
Ralph, who, while the attention of the otlier guests was 
attracted to the principals in the preceding scene, had eyed 
them like a wolf, appeared to breathe more freely now his 
niece was gone ; the decanters passed quickly round, he 
leaned back In his chair, and turned his eyes from speaker 
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lo speaker, as they warmrd with wine, with looks that 
seemed to search their hearts, and lay bare, foi his dib- 
tempered sport, every idle tlioui^ht within them. 

Meantime, Kate, left wholly to herself* had in some 
degree recovered her composure. She had learned from 
a female attendant that her uncle wished to see her before 
she left, and had also gleaned the satisfactory intelligence, 
that the gentlemen would take coffee at table. The prospect 
of seeing them no more contributed greatly to calm ht^r 
agitation, and, taking up a book, she composed herself lo 
read. 

She started now and then when the sudden opening of 
the dining-room door let loose a wild shout of noisy reveln . 
and more than once rose in great alarm, as a fancied 
footstep on the staircase impressed her with the fear that 
some stray member of the party was returning alone. 
Nothing occurring, however, to realise her apprehensions, 
she endeavoured to fix her attention more closely on her 
book, in which by degrees she became so much interested, 
that she had read on through several chapters without 
heed of time or place, when she was terrified by suddenly 
hearing her name pronounced by a man^s voice close at 
her ear. 

The book fell from her hand. Lounging on an ottoman 
close beside her was Sir Mulberry Hawk, evidently the 
w'orse — ^if a man a ruffian at heart, he is never the better 
— for wine. 

What a delightful sludiousness ! ” said this accomplished 
gentleman. “ Was it real, now, or only to display the 
eyelashes ? ” 

Kate bit her lip, and looking syixiously towards the door, 
made no reply. 

“ 1 have looked at ’em for fivp minutes,” said Sir Mulbcn y. 
“Upon my soul, they’re perfect. Why did 1 speak, and 
destroy such a pretty little picture !” 

“Do me the favour lo be silent now, sir,” replied 
Kate. 

“ No, don’t,” said Sir Mulberry, folding his crush hat to 
lay his elbow on, and bringing himself still closer to the 
young lady ; “ upon my life, you oughtn’t to. Such a 
devoted slave of yours. Miss Nickleby — it’s an infernal 
thing to treat him so harshly, upon my soul it is.” 

“ I wish you to imderst.md, sir,” said Kate, trembling 
ill spile of herself, but speaking with great Indignation^ 
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“that your behaviour offends and dis^^usts me. If you 
have a spark of gentlemanly feeling remaining, you will 
leave me.** 

Now, why,** said Sir Mulberry — '‘why will you keep up 
this appearance of excessive rigour, my sweet creature? 
Now, bo more natural— my dear Miss Nickkby, be more 
nn III nil — do.’* 

Kate hastily rose; but a? she rose, Sir Mulbeiry caught 
her dress, and forcibly detained her. 

“Let me go, sir,*’ she cried, her heart swelling with 
anger. “Do you hear? Instantly — this moment.** 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Sir Mulberry; “I want to 
talk to you.” 

“ Unhand me, sir, this instant,” cried Kate. 

“Not for the world,” rejoined Sir Mulberry. Thus 
speaking, he leaned over, as if to teplace her in her chair ; 
but the young lady, makin^^ a violent effort to disengage 
herself, he lost hi^ balance, and measured his length upon 
the ground. As Kate sprang forward to leave the room, 
Ml. Ralph Nickleby appeared in the doorway, and con- 
tronted her. 

“ What is this ? ** said Ralph, 

“ It is this, sir,” replied Kate, violently agitated; ‘^that 
beneath the roof wheie 1, a helpless girl, your dead 
bi other’s child, should most have found protection, I have 
been exposed to insult which should make you shrink to 
look upon me. Let me pass you.” 

Ralph did shrink, as the indignant girl fixed her kindling 
eye upon him ; but he did not comply with her injunction, 
nevertheless ; for he Jed her to a distant seat, and returning, 
and approaching Sir Mulberry Hawk, who had by this 
time risen, motioned towards the door. 

“Your way lies there, sir,** said Ralph, in a suppressed 
voice, that some devil might h£lve owned with pride. 

“What do you mean by tliat?** demanded his friend 
fiercely. • 

The swollen veins stood out like sinews on Ralph’s 
wrinkled forehead, and the nerves about his mouth worked 
as though some unendurable emotion wrung them ; 
but he smiled disdainfully, and again pointed to the 
door. 

“Do 5^ou know me, you old madman?” asked Sir 
Mulberry. 

“Well,” said Ralplu The fashionable vagabond for 
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the moment quite quailed under the steady look of the 
older sinner, and walked towards the door, muttering as 
be went. 

“You wanted the lord, did you?” he said, stopping 
short when he reached the door, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him, and confronting Ralph again. 
“ Damme, I was in the way, was 1 I” 

Ralph smiled again, but made no answer. 

“Who brought him to you first ? ” pursued Sir Mulberry ; 
”and how, without me, could you ever have wound him 
in your net as you have ? ” 

“The net is a large one, and rather full,” said Ralph. 
“ Take care that it chokes nobody in the meshes.” 

“ You w'ould sell your fiesh and blood for money ; yourself, 
if you have not already made a bargain with the devil,” 
retorted the other. “Do you mean to tell me that your 
pretty niece was not brought here as a decoy for the 
drunken boy downstairs ? ” 

Although this hurried dialogue was carried on in a 
suppressed tone on both sides, Ralph looked involuntarily 
round to ascertain that Kate had not moved her position 
so as to be within hearing. His adversary saw the 
advantage he had gained, and followed it up. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked again, “that it 
is not so ? Do you mean to say that if lie had found hts 
way up here instead of me, you wouldn’t have been a 
little more blind, and a little more deaf, and a little 
less fiourishing, than you have been? Come, Nickleby, 
answer me that.” 

“I tel! you this,” replied Ralph, “that if I brought her 
here as a matter of business-—”* 

“Ayr, that’s the word,” interposed Sir Mulberry, with 
a laugh. “ You’re coming to^yourself again now.” 

“ As a matter of businefs,” pursued Ralph, .speaking 
slowly and firmly, as a man who has made up his mind 
to s.'iy^ no more, “ because I thought she might make 
some impression on the silly youth you have taken in 
hand and are leading good help to ruin, 1 knew — knowing 
him — that it would be long before he outraged her girl’s 
feelings, and that unless he offended by mere puppyism 
and emptiness, he would, with a little management, 
respect the sex and conduct even of his usurer’s niwe. Bnt 
if I thought to draw him on more gentlv by this device, 
1 did not think of subjecting the girl to the licentiousness 
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and brutality of so old a hand as you. And now we 
understand each other.” 

“Especially as there was nothing to be got by it — 
eh?” sneered Sir Mulberry. 

•‘Exactly so,” said Ralph. He had turned away, and 
looked over his shoulder to make this last reply. The 
eyes of the two worthies met, with an expression as if 
each rascal felt that there w^as no disguising himself from 
the other ; and Sir Mulberry Hawk shrugged his shoulders 
and walked slowly out. 

His friend closed the door, and looked restlessly 
towards the spot where his niece still remained in the 
attitude in which he had left her. She had flung 
herself heavily upon the couch, and with her head 
drooping over the cushion, and lier face hidden in her 
hands, seemed to be still weeping in an agony of shame 
and grief. 

Ralph would have walked into any poverty-stricken 
debtor’s house, and pointed him out to a bailiff, though 
in attendance upon a young child’s death-bed, without 
the smallest concern, because it would^ have been a matter 
quite in the ordinary course of business, and the man 
would have been an offender against his only code of 
morality. But here was a young girl who had done no 
wrong save that of coming into the world alive ; who had 
patiently yielded to all his wishes; who had tiled hard 
to please him^above all, who didn’t owe him money — and 
he felt awkward and nervous. 

Ralph took a chair at some distance ; then another chair 
a little nearer ; then moved a little nearer still ; then nearer 
again ; and, hnally, sat himself on the same sofa, and laid 
his hand on Kate’s arm. 

“ Hush, my dear I ” he sai^ as she drew it back, and 
her sobs burst out afresh. ^Husli, hush ! Don’t mind 
it now ; don’t think of it.” V 

“ 01?, for pity’s sake, let m^ go home I ” cried Kate. 
“ Let me leave this house, and go home ! ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Ralph. “You shall. But you must 
dry your eyes first, and compose yourself. Let me raise 
your head. There— there.” 

“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Kate, clasping her Itands. 
“What have 1 done— what have 1 done — that you should 
subject me to this? If I had wronged you in tliought, 
or wordi ordered, it would have been most cruel to mOi 
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and the memory of one you must have loved in some old 
time ; but 

‘I Only listen to me for a moment,” interrupted Ralph, 
seriously alarmed by the violence of her emotions. “1 
didn’t know it would be so ; it was impossible for me to 
foresee it. ^ 1 did all 1 could. Come, let us walk about. 
You are faint with the closeness of the room, and the heat 
of these lamps. You will be better now, if you make 
the slightest effort.” 

“I will do an\ thing,” replied Kate, “if you will only 
send me home.” 

“Well, well, I will,” said Ralph; “but you must get 
back your own looks; for those you have will frighten 
them, and nobody must know of this but you and 1. Now 
let us walk the other way. There. You look better 
even now.” 

With such encouragements as these, Ralph Nickleby 
walked to and iro, u itb his niece leaning on his arm ; 
actually trembling beneath her touclu 

In the same manner, when he judged it prudent to 
allow her to depart, he supported her downstairs, aftor 
adjusting her sliawl and performing such little olTices, 
most probably for the (Irst lime in liis life. Across the 
hall, and down the steps, Ralph led her too ; nor did iic 
withdraw his hand until she was seated in the coach. 

As the door of 'the vehicle was roughly closed, a comb 
fell jh-om Kate’s hair, close at her uncle’s feet ; and as he 
picked it up and returned it into her hand, the light ironi 
a neighbouring lamp shone upon her face. The lock of 
hair that had escaped and curled loosely over her brow, 
the traces of tears yet scarcely^«dry, the hushed cheek, the 
look of sorrow, all fired some train of dormant recollection 
in the old man’s breast ; an(^ the face of his dead brother 
seemed present before him, /with the look it bore on some 
occasion of boyish grief, o/ which every minutest circum- 
stance hashed upon his mind, with the distinctness of ^ 
scene of yesterday. 

Ralph Nickleby, who was proof against all appeals of 
blood and kindred — who was steeled against every 
of sorrow and distress — staggered while he looked, 
went back into his house as a man who had seen a 
from some world beyond the grave* 
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‘ CHAPTER XX. 

^’HEREIN NICHOLAS AT LAST ENCOUNTERS HIS UNCLE, TO 
WHOM HE EXPRESSES HIS SENTIMENTS WITH MUCH 
CANDOUR— HIS RESOLUTION. 

Little Miss La Creevy trotted briskly through divers 
streets at the west end of the town, early on Monday 
morning — the day after the dinner — charged with the 
important commission of acquainting Madame Mantalini 
that Miss Nickleby was too unwell to attend that day, 
but hoped to be enabled to resume her duties on the 
morrow. And as Miss La Creevy walked along, revolving 
in her mind various genteel forms and elegant turns of 
expression, with a view’ to the selection of the very best 
in which to couch her communication, she cogitated a 
good deal upon the probable causes of her young friend’s 
indisposition. 

“ I don’t know w^hat to make of it,” said Miss La Creevy, 
‘•Her eyes were decidedly red last night. She said she 
had a headache ; headaches don’t occasion red eyes. She 
must have been crying.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, which, indeed, she had 
established to her perfect satisfaction ^on the previous 
evening, Miss La Creevy went on to consider — as she had 
done nearly all night — what new cause of unhappiness 
her young friend could possibly have had. 

“I can’t think of anything,” said the little portrait- 
painter. “ Nothing at all, unless it was the behaviour of 
that old bear. Cross to her, I suppose ! Unpleasant 
brute ! ” 

Relieved by this expression of opinion, albeit it was 
vented upon emptjr air, MisslLa Creevy hurried on to 
Madame Mantalini’s ; and, king informed that the 
governing power was not yet out of bed. requested an 
interview with the second in command; whereupon 
Miss Knag appeared. 

“ So far as 1 am concerned,” said Miss Knag, when the 
message had been delivered, wdth many, ornaments of 
speech, ** 1 could spare Miss Nickleby for evermore.” 

•• Oh, indeed, ma’am I ” rejoined Miss La Creevy, 
highly offended. “ But, you see, you are not mistress of 
the business, and therefore it’s of no great consequence,” 
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**Very good, Mtd Miss Knag* ‘‘Have you 

any further contmands for me f 

** No, I have not, ma^am,^ rejoined Miss La Creevy* 

** Then, good-mommg, ma’am, ^ said Miss Knag. 

'’Good-morning to you, ma’am; and many obligations 
for your extreme politeness and good-breeding,” rejoined 
Miss La Creevy. 

Thus terminating the interview, during which both 
ladles had trembled very much, and been marvellously 
polite— certain indications that thc^ were within an inch 
of a very desperate quarrel — Miss La Creevy bounced out 
of the room, and into the street. 

" 1 wonder who that is,” said the queer little soul. “ A 
nice person to know, I should think ! 1 wish 1 had the 

painting of her; Pd do her justice.” So, feeling quite 
satisSed that she had said a very cutting thing at Miss 
Knag’s expense, Miss La Creevy had a hearty laugh, and 
went home to breakfast in great good-humour. 

Here was one of the advantages of having lived alone 
so long I The little, bustling, active, cheerful creature, 
existed entirely within herself, talked to herself, made a 
confidante of herself ; was as sarcastic as she could be, on 
people who offended her, by herself; pleased herself, and 
did no harm. If she indulged in scandal, nobody’s repu- 
tation suffered ; and if she enjoyed a little bit of revenge, 
no living soul waaf* one atom the worse. One of the many 
to whom, from straitened circumstances, a consequent 
inability to form the associations they would wish, and 
a disinclination to mix with the society they could obtain, 
London is as complete a soUtude as the plains of * 
the humble artist had pumuiid her lonely but con»nted 
way for many years ; and, until the peculiar misfortunes 
of the Nickleby family attracted her attention, had made 
no friends, though brimfup of the friendliest feelings to 
all mankind. There are many warm hearts in die same 
solitary guise as poor littlw Miss La Creevy’s. 

However, that’s neither here tor there, just now. She 
went home to 4>reakfast, and had scarcely caught the full 
flavour oi her first sip of tea, when the servant announced 
a gentleman, whereat Miss La Creevy, at once imagimng 
a new sitter, transfixed by admiration at tjhe streeNdoor 
case, was in unspeakable consternation at the presence o* 
d>e tea-things, 

“ Here, take^j^m away ; rtm with ’em into the bedroom— 
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Mr. Mantalini was disclosed to view. 
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anywhere,” said Miss La Creevy. Dear, dear, to think 
that I should be late on this particular morning’, of all 
others, after being ready for three weeks by half-past 
eight o'clock, and not a soul coming near the place I ” 

“ Don't let me put you out of the way,” said a voice 
Miss La Creevy knew. I told the sci*vant not to mention 
my name, because I wished to surprise you.” 

** Mr. Nicholas ! ” cr^d Miss La Creevy, starting in 
great astonishment. 

You have not forgotten me, 1 see,” replied Nicholas, 
extending his hand. 

“Why, I think I should even h«'ive known you if I had 
met you in the street,” said Miss La Creevy, with a smile. 
“ Hannah, another cup and saucer. Now, I’ll tell you what, 
young man ; I’ll trouble you not to repeat the impertinence 
you were guilty of oa the morning you went away.” 

“You would not be very angry, would you?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“ Wouldn’t I ! ” said Miss La Creevy, “ You had better 
try ; that’s all I ” 

’Nicholas, with becoming gallantry, immediately took 
Miss La Creevy at her word, who uttered a faint scream 
and slapped his face ; but it was not a very hard slap, 
and that’s the truth. 

“I never saw such a rude creature!” exclaimed 
Miss I-*a Creevy. 

“ You told me to try,” said Nicholas. 

“ Well ! but I was speaking ironically,” rejoined Miss 
La Creevy, 

“Oh! that’s another thing,” said Nicholas; *‘you 
should have cold me that, too.” 

“ I dare say you didn’t know, indeed ! ” retorted Miss 
La Creevy. “ But now I Iq^ at you again, you seem 
thinner than when I saw last, and your face is 
haggard and pale. And how come you to have left 
Yorkshire?” ^ 

^ She stopped here; for there was so much heart in her 
altered tone and manner, that Nicholas was quite moved. - 

“ I need look somewhat changed,” he said, after a shcMrt 
silence ; “for I have undergone some suSering, both of 
mind and body, since I left London. 1 have l^en very 
|K>or, too. and have even suffered from want.” 

: “Good Heaven, Mr, Nicholas I” exclaimed Miss La 
^reevy, “ what are you telling lue ? ” 
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“ Nothing- which need distress you quite so much/’ 
answered Nicholas, with a more sprightly air ; ** neither 
did 1 come here to bewail my lot, but on matter more to 
the purpose. I w'ish to meet my uncle face to face. I 
should tell you that first.” 

“Then all I have to say about that is,” interposed Miss 
La Creevy, “ that I don’t envy you your taste ; and that 
sitting in the same room with liji very boots would put 
me out of humour for a fortnight,” 

“ In the main,” said Nicholas, “ there may be no great 
difference of opinion between you and me, so far ; but you 
will understand that I desire to confront him, to justify 
myself, and to cast his duplicity and malice in his 
throat.” 

“ Tliat’s quite another matter,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. 
“ Heaven forgive me ; but I shouldn’t cry my eyes quite 
out of my head if they choked him. Well ? ” 

“To this end, I called upon him this morning,” said 
Nicholas. “ He only returned to town on Saturday, and 
1 knew notliing of his arrival until late last night.” 

“ And did you see him ? ” asked Miss La Creevy, 

“No,” replied Nicholas, “he had gone out.” 

“ Hah I ” said Miss La Creevy ; “ on some kind, 
charitable business, I dare say.” 

“I have reason to believe,” pursued Nicholas, “from 
what has been told me, by a friend of mine who is 
acquainted with his movements, that he intends seeing 
my mother and sister to-day, and giving them his version 
of" the occurrences that have befallen me. 1 will meet 
him there.” ^ 

“ That’s right,” said Miss LA Creevy, rubbing her 
hands. “And yet, I don’t know,” she added, “there is 
much to be thought of— ‘Oth^ to be considered.” 

“I have considered others,” rejoined Nicholas ; “but as 
honesty and honour are i)oth at issue, nothing shall 
deter me.” 

“ You should know best,” said Mi-^s La Ci'cex'y. 

“ In this case 1 hope so,” answered Nicholas. “And all 
1 want you to do for me is, to prepare them for my coming 
They think me a long way off, and If I wont wholly 
unexpected, I should frighten them. If you can spare time 
to tell them that you have seen me, and that I shall be 
with them in a quarter of an hour afterwards, you will do 
me a great service.” 
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y I wish I could do you* or any of you, a greater,” siiid 
Miss La Creevy ; “ but the power to serve is as seldom 
joined with the will, as the will is with the power, I 
think.” 

Talking; on very fast and very much, Miss La Creevy 
finished her bi'-akfast with great expedition, put away the 
tea-caddy and hid the key under the fender, resumed her 
bonnet, and, takinf; Nidiolas’s arm, sallied forth at once 
to the city. Nicholas loft her near the door of his mother's 
house, and promised to return witiiin a quarter of an 
hour at furthest. 

It so chanced vhal Ralph Nickleby, at length seeing fit, 
for his ow'ii purposes, 10 communicate the atrocities of 
which Nicholas had been guilty, had (instead of first pro« 
c'^eding to another quarter of tlu town on business, as 
Newman Noggs supposed he would) gone straight to his 
sjster-in-law. Hence, when Misb La Cieevy, admitted by 
a girl who was cleaning the iiojsc, made her way to the 
sitting-room, she founa Mrs. Nickleby and Kate in teais, 
and Ralph just concluding his statement of his nephew’s 
inisdcineanunrs. Kate beckoned htT not to retire, and 
Miss La Creevy look a seat In silence. 

“You are here already, arc 50U, my gentleman?” 
thought the little woman ‘'Then he shall announce 
himself, and see what eheci that has on j^ou.” 

** Tins is protiy,” said Ral[.h, folding up Miss Squeers’s 
note; “very pretty. I lecominonded him— against all 
pluvious conviction, for 1 knew he w^ould never do any 
good— to a man with whom, behaving himself properly, 
he might have remained, in comfort, for }ears What is 
the result ? Conduct, ior which he might liold up his 
hand at the Old Bailey.” 

“ 1 never will believe i^ said Kate indignantly ; 

“ never. It is some base consnracy, which carries its own 
falsehood with it.” V 

“My dear,” said Ralph, “you wrong the worthy man. 
These are not inventions. The man is assaulted, your 
brother is not to be found ; this boy, of whom they speak, 
goes with him — remember, remember.” 

“It is impossible,” said Kate. “ Nicholas I — and a 
thief, too ! Mamma, how can you sit and hear such 
statements? ” 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had at no time been remarkable 
for the possession of a very clear understanding, and who 
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had btien reduced by the late changes in her affairs to a 
most complicated state of perplexity, made no other reply 
to this earnest remonstrance than exclaiming from behind 
a mass of pocket-handkerchief, that she never could have 
believed it — thcTeby most ingeniously leaving her heaiers 
to suppose that she did believe it. 

“ It would be my duty, it he came in my way, to deliver 
him up to justice,” said Ralph, my bounden duty : I 
should have no other course, as a man of the world and 
a man of business, to put sue. And yet,” said Ralph, 
speaking in a very maiked manner, and looking furtiwiy, 
but fixedly, at Kate — and yet 1 would not. 1 would spare 
the feelings of his — of his sister. And his mother, of 
course,” added Ralph, as though by an afterthougln, and 
with far less emphasis. 

Kate very well understood that this was held out as an 
additional inducement to her to preseive the strictest silence 
regarding the events of the preceding night. She looked 
involuntarily towards Ralph as he ceased to speak, but lie 
had turned his eyes another way, and seemed for the 
moment quite unconscious of her presence. 

** Everything,” said Ralph, alter a long silence, broken 
only by Mrs. Nickleby’s sobs — everv thing combines to 
prove the truth of this letter, if indeed there were any 
possibility of dispyling it Do innocent men steal awa} 
Irom the sight of honest folks, and skulk in hiding-placos, 
like outlaws? Do innocent men inveigle nameless 
vagabonds, and prowl about the country as idle robbers 
do ? Assault, riot, tlieft — what do you call these ? " 

“ A lie I ” cried a voice, as the door was dashed open, and 
Nicholas burst into the room. * 

In tlie first moment of surprise, and possibly of alarm, 
Ralph rose from his seat an4 fell back a few paces, quhe 
t.'iken off his guard by lias unexpected apparition. 
another moment, he stoq/t, fixed and immovable, with 
folded arms, rojgaiding hi.9* nephew with a scowl of deadly 
hatred, while Kate and Miss La Creevy threw themselves 
between the two, to prevent the personal violence which lii® 
fierce excitement of Nicholas appeared to threaten. 

** Dear Nicholas,” cried his sister, clinging to him. 

calm, consider ” , 

“Consider, Kate I ” cried Nicholas, clasping her hand 
so tight, in the tumult of his anger, that she coyw 
scarcely bear the paitt. “ VVheit I consider all and thins 
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of wlial has passed, I need be nude of iron to stand 
before him,” 

“Or bronze,” said Ralph quietly; “there is not 
hard hood enough in flesh and blood to face it out.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “that things 
should have come to such a pass as this 1 ” 

“Who speaks in a tone as if I had done wrong, 
and brought disgrace on them?” said Nicholas; looking 
round. 

“Your mother, sir,” replied Ralph, motioning towards 
her. 

“Whose ears have been poisoned by you,” said Nicholas ; 
“ by you — who, under pretence of deserving the thanks she 
poured upon you, heaped every insult, wrong, and in- 
dignity upon my head. You, who sent me to a den where 
sordid cruelty, worthy of yourself, runs wanton, and 
youthful misery stalks precocious ; where the lightness of 
childhood shrinks into the heaviness of age, and its every 
promise blights and withers as it grows. J call Heaven 
to witness,” said Nicholas, looking eagerly round, “that 
^ I have seen all this, and that he knows it.” 

“Refute these calumnies,” said Kale, “and be more 
patient, so that you may give them no advantage. Tell 
us wliat you really did, and show that they are untrue.” 

“Of what do they — or of what does Jie — accuse me?” 
said Nicholas. 

“First, of attacking your master, and being within 
an ace of qualifying yourself to be tried for murder,” 
interposed Ralph. “1 speak plainly, young man, bluster 
as you will.” 

“I interfered,” «?aid Nicholas, “to save a miserable, 
wretched creature Irom the vilest and most degrading 
Icruelty. In so doing, I inflic^d such punishment upon a 
Wretch as he will not readily^rget, though far less than 
he deserved from me. If the\same scene were renewed 
before me now, I would take same part ; but I would 
strike harder and heavier, and brand him with such marks 
as he should carry to his grave, go to it when he would.” 

; “You hear?” said Ralph, turning to Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ Penitence, this ! ” 

“Oh, dear me I” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “I don’t know 
^what to think, 1 really don’t.” 

j “Do not speak just now, mamma, I tMilreat you,” said 
^Kate, “Dear Nicholas, 1 only tell you, that you may 
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know what wickedness can prompt, but they accuse you 
c>f A ring- is missing, and they dare to say that ” 

*‘The woman,” said Nicholas haughtily, ‘'the wife of the 
fallow from whom these charges come, dropped — as I sup- 
pose — a worthless ring among some clothes of mine, early 
in the morning on which I left the house. At least I know 
that she was in the bedroom where they lay, strugghng 
with an unhappy child, and that I found it wlien 1 opened 
my bundle on the road. I returned it at once by coach, and 
they have it now.” 

“ I knew, I knew,” said Kate, looking towards her uncle. 
“About this boy, love, in whose company they say vou 
left?” 

“The boy, a silly, helpless creature from brutality and 
hard usage, is with me now,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“You hear?” said Ralph, appealing to the mother again, 
“everything proved, even upon his own confession. Do 
you choose to restore that boy, sir ? ” 

“ No, I do not,” replied Nicholas. 

“ You do not? ” sneered Ralph. 

“ No,” repeated Nicholas, “not to the man with whom I 
found him. I would that 1 knew on whom he has the claim 
of birth ; I might wring something from his sense of shame, 
if he were dead to every tie of nature,” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Ralph. “ Now', sir, will you hear a word 
or two from me ? ** 

“You can speak when and what you please,” replied 
Nicholas, embracing his sister. “ 1 take little heed of vhat 
you say or threaten.” 

* Mighty well, sir,” retorted Ralph ; “ but perhaps it may 
concern others, who may think^t worth their while to listen, 
and consider what I tell them. I will address your mother, 
sir, who knows the world.” 

“Ah I and I only too dc^y wdsh I didn’t,” sobbed Mis. 
Nicklc^y. / 

There really was no necessity for the good lady to be 
much distressed upon this particular head, the extent of her 
worldly knowledge being, to say the least, very question- 
able ; and so Ralph .seemed to think, for he snfiJed as she 
spoke. He then glanced steadily at her and Nicholas by 
turns, as he delivered himself in these words — 

“ Of what I have done, or what I meant to do, for you, 
ma*am, and my niece, I say not one syllable. I held out no 
promise, and leave you to judge for yourself I hold out n 
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threat now, but 1 sav that this boy, headstrongf, wliful, and 
disorderly as he js, should not have one penny of my money, 
or one crust of my bread, or one ^rasp of my Iiand, to save 
liim from the loftiest gallows in all Europe. I will not meet 
litm, come where he comes, or hear his name. 1 will not 
help him, or those who help him. With a full knowledge 
of what he brought upon you by so doing, he has come 
back in his selfish sloth, to bean aggravation of your wants, 
and a burden upon his sister’s scanty wages. 1 regret to 
leave you, and more to leave her now, but 1 will not encour- 
age this compound of meanness and cruelty, and, as 1 will 
not ask you to renounce him, I see you no more.” 

If Ralph had not known and felt his power in wounding 
those he hated, liis glances at Nicholas would have shown 
it him, in all its force, as he proceeded in the above address. 

I nnocent as the young mun was of all wrong, every artful 
insinuation stung, every well-considered sarcasm cut him to 
the c^uick ; and when Rulph noted his pale face and quiver- 
ing Up, he hugged himself to mark how well he had chosen 
the taunts best calculated to sts ike deep into a young and 
ardent spirit. 

“ I can’t help it,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “ I know you have 
been veiy good to us, and meant to do a good deal for mv 
dear daughter. 1 am quite sure of that ; X know you did, 
and it was very kind of you, having her.at your house and 
all — and of course it would have been a great thing for her, 
and for me too. But 1 can’t, you know, brother-in-law, 1 
can’t renounce my own son, even if he has done all you say 
he has — it’s not possible ; I couldn’t do it ; so we must go 
to rack and ruin, Kate, niy dear. I can bear it, I dare 
jsay.” Pouring forth these and a perfectly wonderful train 
of other disjointed expressions of regret, which no mortal 
power but Mrs, Nickleby’s coidd ever have strung together, 
tliat lady wrung her hands, arrd her tears fell faster, 

** Wliy do you say, ‘f/* Nicholas has done what they say 
ne has,’ mamma?” asked Kate, with an honest anger. 
“You know he lias not,” 

*‘I don’t know what to think, one way or other, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby; “Nicholas is so violent, and 
your uncle has so much honest composure/ that I can only 
hear what he says, and not what Nicholas does. Never 
mind, don’t let us talk any more about it. We can go to 
the workhouse, or the Refuge for the Destitute, or the 
Magdalen Hospital, 1 dare say ; and the sooner we go the 
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better.” With this extraordinary jumble of charitable 
institutions, Mrs. Nickleby again gave way to tier 
tears. 

“Stay,” said Nicholas, as Ralph turned to go. “You 
need not leave this place, sir, ibt it will be relieved of my 
presence in one minute, and it will be long, very long, 
before I darken these doors again.” 

“ Nicholas,” cried Kate, throwing herself on her brother's 
shoulder, “do not say so. My dear brother, you will broalc 
my heart. Mamma, speak to him. Do not mind her, 
Nicholas ; she does !iot mean it, you should know her 
better. Uncle, somebody, for Heaven’s sake, speak to 
him.” 

“ I never meant, Kate,” said Nicholas tenderly — “ 1 never 
meant to stay among you ; think better of me than to 
Suppose it possible. I may turn my back on this town a 
few hours sooner than I intended, but what of that ? We 
shall not forget each other apart, and better days will come 
when we shall part no more. Be a woman. Kale,” he 
whispered proudly, “and do not make me one, while In 
looks on,” 

“No, no, I will not,” said Kate eagerly, “but you will 
not leave us. Oh ! think of all the happy days wo have had 
together, before the.se terrible misfortunes came upon us ; 
of all the comfort and happine.ss of home, and the tiials we 
have to bear now ; of our having no protector under all the 
slights and wrongs that poverty .so much favours, and you 
cannot leave us to bear them alone, wulhout one hand to 
help us.” 

“ You will be helped when I em away,” replied Nicholas 
hurriedly. “I am no help to you, no protector; I should 
bring you nothing but sorrow, and wrant, and suffering 
My own mother sees it, and^er fondnes.s and fears for you 
point to the course that 1 phould take. And so all good 
angels bless you, Kate, till I can cariy you to some liome 
of mine, vriiere we may revive the happiness denied to us 
now, and talk of these trials as of things gone by. Do not 
Iceep me here, but let me go at once. There, Dear 
dear girl.” 

The grasp which had detained him relaxed, and Knte 
fainted in his arms. Nicholas stooped over her for a 
seconds, and placing her gently in a chair, confided hei to 
their honest friend. ^ 

“ I need not entreat your sympathy,” he said, w'finguig 
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her hand, for I know your nature. You will never forget 
them.” 

He stepped up to Ralph, who remained in the same 
attitude which he had preserved throughout the interview, 
and moved not a finger, 

“Whatever step you take, sir,” he said, in a voice 
inaudible beyond themselves, “ 1 sliall keep a strict account 
of. I leave them to you at your desire. There will be a 
day of reckoning, sooner or later, and it will be a heavy 
one for you if they are wronged.” 

Ralph did not allow a muscle of his face to indicate that 
he heard one word of this parting address. He hardly 
knew that it was concluded, and Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely 
made up her mind to detain her son, by force if necessary, 
when Nicholas wa^ gone. 

As he hurried through iLe streets to his obscure lodging, 
seeking to keep pace, as it were, with the rapidity ot llie 
thoughts which crowded upon him, many doubts and 
hesitations arose in his mind, and almost tempted him to 
return. But what would they gain by this? Suppose he 
were to put Ralph Nickleby at defiance, and were even 
fortunate enough to obtain some small employment, his 
being with them could only render their present conation 
worse, and might grcally impair their luture prospects ; 
for his mother had spoken of some new Jcindnesses towards 
Kate which she had not denied. “No,” thought Nicholas, 
“ I have acted for the best.” 

But before he had gone five hundred yards, some other 
and different feeling would come upon him, and then he 
would lag again, and pulling his hat over his eyes, give 
way to the melancholy reflections which pressed thickly 
upon him. To have committed no fault, and yet to be so 
entirely alone in the world ; tp be separated from the only 
persons he loved, and to be proscribed like a criminal, when 
six months ago he had been lurrounded by every comfort, 
and looked up to as the chief hope of his family — this was 
hard to bear. He had not deserved it either. Well, there 
was comfort in that ; and poor Nicholas would brighten 
up again, to be again depressed, as his quickly-shifting 
thoughts presented every variety of light and shade b^ore 
him. 

Undergoing these alterations of hope and misgiving, 
which no one placed in a situation of ordinary trial can 
fail to have experienced, Nicholas at length reached his 
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ppor room, where, no lon|fcr borne up by the excitement 
which had hitherto sustained him, but aepressed by the 
revulsion of feeling it left behind, he threw himself on the 
bed, and turning his face to the wall, gave free vent to the 
emotions he had so long stifled. 

He had not heard anybody enter, and was unconscious of 
the presence of Smike/until, happening to raise his head, 
he saw him, standing at the upper end of the room, looking 
wistfully towards him. He withdrew his eyes when ho s;nv 
that he 'was observed, and affected to be busied with some 
scanty preparations for dinner. 

“Well, Smike,” said Nicholas, as cheerfully as he could 
speak, “ let me hear what new acquaintances you have made 
this morning, or what new wonder you have found out, in 
the compass of this street and the next one.'* 

“No," said Smike, shaking his head mournfully; ' I 
must talk of something else to-day." 

“ Of what you like," Replied Nicholas good-hum ourediy. 

“ Of this,” said Smike* “ 1 know you are unhappy, and 
have got into great trouble by bringing me away. I ought 
tc have known that, and stopped behind— 1 would, indeed, 
if I had thought it tlien. You — ^you— are not rich ; you 
have not enough for yourself, and I should not be here. 
You grow,” said the lad, laying his hand timidly on that 
of Nicholas— “you,grow thinner everyday; your cheek is 
paler, and your ejre more sunk. Indeed, 1 cannot bear to 
see you so, and think how I am burdening you. I tried to 
go away to-day, but the thought of your kind face drew me 
back. I could not leave you without a word.” The poor 
fellow could get no further, for his eyes filled with tears 
and his voice was gone. 

“The word which separates us,” said Nicholas, grasping 
him heartily by the shoulder,>‘ sliall never l>e said by mo, 
for you are my only comfot^ and stay, 1 would not lose 
you now, Smike, for all the world could give. The 
thought of you has upheld me through all I have endured 
to-day, ana shall through fifty times such trouble. Give 
me your hand. My heart is linked to yours. We wdi 
journev from this place together, before the week is out. 
What if I am steeped in poverty? You lighten it, and we 
will be poor together." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MADAME MANTALim FINDS HERSELF IN A SITUATION OF SOME 
DIFFICULT y, AND MISS NICKLEBY FINDS HERSELF IN NO 
SITUATION AT ALL. 

The agitation she had undergone rendered Kate Nickleby 
un.ible to resume her duties at the dressmaker’s for three 
days, at the expiration of which interval she betook her- 
self at the accustomed hour, and with languid steps, to 
the temple of fashion where Madame Mantalini reigned 
paramount and supreme. 

The ill-will of Miss Knag had lost none of its virulence 
in the interval. T’ e young ladies still scrupulously shrunk 
from all companionship \ -ith their denounced associate ; 
and when that exemplary female arrived a few minutes 
afterwards, she was at no pains to conceal the displeasure 
With which she regarded I^le\s return. 

“Upon my woid !” said Miss Knag, as the satellites 
flocked round to relieve her of her bonnet and shawl, “ 1 
should have thought that some people would have had 
spirit enough to stop away altogether, when they know 
what an encumbrance their presence is to right-minded 
peisons. But it’s a queer world ; oh, it’s a queer world ! ” 

Miss Knag, having passed this comment on the world 
in the tone in which most people do pass comments on the 
woild when they are out of temper — that is to say, as if 
lliey by no means belonged to it, concluded by heaving 
a sigh, wherewith she seemed meekly to compassionate 
the w ickedness of mankind. 

The attendants were not slow to echo the sigh, and Miss 
Knag was apparently on tbe^eve of favouring them with 
some further moral reflections, when the voice of Madame 
Mantalini, conveyed through ’the speaking-tube, ordered 
Miss Nickleby upstairs to assist in the airangement of the 
show-room ; a distinction which caused Miss Knag to toss 
her head so much, and bite her lips so hard, that her 
powers of conversation were for the time annihilated. 

‘“Well, Miss Nickleby, child,’* said Madame Mantalini, 
when Kate presented herself ; “ are you quite well again ? ” 

“ A great deal better, thank you,” replied Kate. 

“ 1 wish I could say the same,” replied Madame 
Mantalini, seating herself with an air of weariness. 
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“Are you ill ? ” asked Kate. “ I am very sorry for that.*' 

“ Nol es^actly ill, but worritd, dliild — worried,'* rejoined 
madanie. 

“1 am still more sorry to hear that,” said Kate gently. 
“ Bodily ilhiei.s is more easy to bc.ir ih<tn memal.” 

“Ah ! and it*s mudi easiei to talk than to bear either,” 
S lid niadanip, rubbing her nose with much iriitability of 
manner. “Thoie, get to your work, child, and put the 
th'ngb in order, do.” 

While Kate \kas wondering within herself what these 
symptoms of unusual vexation portended, Mr Mantahni 
put the tips of his vthiskers, and, by degrees, his head, 
through tlie half-opened door, and ciied, in a soft voice — 

“ Is mv life and soul there? ” 

“ No,” replied wife. 

“ How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front 
room hke a little rose in a demnilion fiower-pot i:ip.ed 
Mantalini. “ May its poppet come in and talk?” 

“Certainly not,” leplied madanie ; “you know 1 nevei 
allow you here. Go along ! ** 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the relent* 
ing tones of this reply, ventured to robe!, and, kealinp, nuo 
the room, made towards Madame Mantalini on tiptoe, 
blowing her a kiss as he came along. 

“Whj' will it \ex itself, and twist its little fiice into 
bewitching nut-crackers ?” said MatUaltnij putting his h it 
arm round the waist of his life and soul, and drawing her 
towards him with his right. 

“ Oh I I can’t bear yoLi,”repli'‘d his w‘ife. 

“ Not — eh, not bear jwr.'** exclaimed Mantalini. “ Fibs 
fibs. It couldn’t be. There’s not a woman alive that could 
tell me such a thing to my face — to my own face.” Mr. 
Mantalini stroked his chin he said this, and glanced 
complacently at an opposite mirror. 

“ Such destructive extravagance,” reasoned his wife, in a 
low tone. 

“All in its joy at having gained such a lovely creature, 
such a little Venus, such a ^md, enchanting, bewitching, 
engrossing, captivating liltlf Venus,” said Mantalini. 

“ See w'hat a situation 3’ou have placed me in 1 ” urged 
madame. 

“No harm wdll come, no harm shall come, to its own 
darling,” rejoined M^, Mantalini, “It U all over; there 
will be nothing the matter ; money shall be* got in ; and it 
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it don't come in fast enough, old Nicldeby shall stump up 
again, or have his jugular separated if he dares to vex and 
hurt the little ” 

Hush 1 ” interposed madanie. * ‘ Don’t you see ? ” 

Mr, Mantalini, who, in his eagerness to make up matters 
with his wife, had ovei looked, or feigned to overlook, Miss 
Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and laying his finger on 
his lip, sank his voice still lower. There was then a great 
deal of whispering, during which Madame Mantalini ap- 
peared to make reference, more than once, to certain debts 
incurred by Mr. Mantalini previous to her coverture; and 
also to an unexpected outlay of money in payment of the 
aforesaid debts ; and furthermore, to certain agreeable 
weaknesses on that gentleman’s part, such as gaming, 
wasting, idling, md a tendency to horseflesh; each of 
which matters of acciisa ion Mr. Mantalini disposed of, 
by one kiss or more, as its reHtivc importance demanded. 
The upshot of it all was, that Madame Mantalini was 
in raptures with him, and that they went upstairs to 
breakfast. 

Kate busied herself in what she had to do, and was 
silently arranging the various articles of decoration in the 
best taste she could display, wdien she started to hear a 
strange man’s voice in the room, and^ started again, to 
observe, on looking lound, that a w^hite hat, and a red 
neckerchief, and a broad, round face, •and a large head, 
and part of a green coat, were in the room, too. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, miss,” said the proprietor of 
these appearances, “ I say ; this here’s the mantle-making 
con-«:arn, ain’t it ? ” 

“Ye:,,” rejoined Kate, greatly astonished. “What do 

you want ? ” , r. i , . , i 

The stranger answered not; but first looking back, as 

though to beckon to some* unseen person outside, came 
very deliberately into the roexn, and was closely followed 
by a little man in brown, very much the worse for wear, 
who brought with him a mingled fumigation of stale 
tobacco and fresh onions. The clothes of this gentleman 
were much bcspecklod with flue ; and his shoes, stockings, 
and nether garments, from his heels to the waist-buttons of 
his coat inclusive, were profusely embroidered with splashes 
of mud, caught a fortnight previously— before the setting-in 
of the fine weather. 

Kate’s very natural impression was that tliesS engaging 
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individuals bad called with the view of possessing them- 
selves, unlawfully, of any portable articles that chanced to 
strike their fancy. She did not attempt to disguise lier 
apprehensions, and made a move towards the door. 

“Wait a minnit,” said the man in the green coat, closing 
it softly, and standing with his back against it. “ This is 
a unpleasant bisness. Vere*s 3 »our govvernor ? ” 

“My what — did you say?” asked Kate, trembling; for 
she thought “governor” might be slang for w^atch or 
money. 

“Mister Muntlehiney,” said the man; “wot’s come on 
him ? Is he at home ? ” 

“ He is above stairs, I believe,” replied Kate, a little 
reassured by this inquiry. “ Do you want him ? ” 

“No,” replied the visitor. “I don’t ezactly want him, 
if it’s made a favour on. You can jist give him this ’ere 
card, and tell him if he wants to speak to fae, and save 
trouble, here I am ; that’s all.” 

With these words, the stranger put a thick, square card 
into Kate’s hand, and, turning to his friend, remarked, 
with an easy air, “ that the rooms was a good high pitch ; ” 
to which the friend assented, adding, by way of illustration, 
“ that there was lots of room for a little boy to grow up a 
man in either on ’em, vithout much fear of his ever bringing 
his head into contract with the ceiling.” 

After ringing the bell which w’^ould summon Madame 
Mantalini, Kate glanced at the card, and saw that it 
displayed the name of “Scaley,” together with some other 
information to which she had not had time to refer, when 
her attention was attracted b)% Mr. Scaley himself, who, 
walking up to one of the cheval-glasses, gave it a hard 
poke in the centre with his stick, as coolly as if it had been 
made of cast-iron. 

“Good plate, this here, Tix,” said Mr. Scaley to Ins 
friend. 

“Ah !” rejoined Mr. Tix, placing the marks of his four 
fingers, and a duplicate impression of his thumb on a piece 
of sky-blue silk ; “ and this here article warn’t made for 
nothing, mind you.” 

From the silk, Mr. Tix transferred his admiration to 
some elegant articles of wearing apparel, while Mr. Scaley 
adjusted his neckcloth, at leisure, before the glass, and 
afterw'ards, aided by its reflection, proceeded to the minute 
consideration of a pimple on his chin ; in which absorbing 
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occujjation he was yet engaged, when Madame Mantallni, 
entering the room, uttered an exclamation of surprise which 
roused him. 

“Oh ! is this the missis?” inquired Scaley. 

“ It is Madame Mantalini,” said Kate. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Scaley, producing a small document 
from his pocket and unfolding it very slowly, “this is a 
writ of execution, and if it’s not conwenient to settle, we’ll 
go over the house at wunst, please, and take the inwentory.” 

Poor Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for grief, and 
rang the bell for her husl^and ; wdiich done she fell into a 
chair and a fainting fit simultaneously. The professional 
gentlemen, however, were not at all discomposed by this 
event, for Mr. Scaley, leaning upon a stand on which a 
handsome dress was displayed (sc that his shoulders ap- 
peared above it, in nearly the same manner as the shoulders 
of the ladv for whom it was designed would have done if she 
hud had it on), pushed his hat on one side, and scratched 
his head with perfect unconcern, while his friend Mr. Tix, 
talcing that opportunity for a general survey of the apart- 
ment preparatory to entering on business, stood, with his 
inventory-book under his arm and his hat in his hand, 
inentally occupied in putting a price upon every object 
w'ithin liis range of vision. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini 
hurried in; and as that distinguished .specimen had had 
a pi city extensive intercourse with Mr. Scaley’s fraternity 
in hia. bachelor days, and was, besides, very far from 
being taken by surprise on the present agitating occasion, 
he merely sh.ruggcd his shoulders, thrust his hands down 
to the bottom of his pockets, elevated his eyebrows, 
wluGlied a bar or two, swore an oath or tw’o, and, sitting 
astride upon a chair, put the best face upon the matter 
with great composure and decency. 

“What’s the demd total?” was the first question he 
askeo. 

“ Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound, four and 
ninepenco ha’penny,” replied Mr. Scaley, without moving 
a limb. 

“The halfpenny be demd,” said Mn Mantalini im** 
patiently. 

" By all means, if you vish it,” retorted Mr. Scaley ; 
“and the ninepence.” 

“It don’t matter to us if the fifteen hundred and 
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twenty-seven pound went along with it, that I know on,” 
observed Mr. Tix. 

“Not a button, ” said Scaiey. 

“ Well,” said the same gentleman, after a pause, 
“wot’s to be done— an\ think? Is it only a small crack, 
or a out-and-out smash ? A break-up of the conslkootion 
is it — werry good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, esk-vire, you ^Ius^ 
inform your angel wife and lovei> family as you won’t sleep 
at home for three nights to come, along of being in posses- 
sion here. Wot’s the good of the lady a-fretting heisoli?” 
continued Mi. Scaiey, as Madame M.mtalini sobbed. “A 
good half of wol\ here isn’t paid foi, 1 des-s:iy, ii id wot 
a consolation oughtn’t that to be to her feelings !” 

With these remarks, combining great pleasanlrv with 
sound moral encouragement under dilhcuUies, Mi. Scale) 
proceeded to take the inventory, in which delicate task 
he was materially assisted by the uncomntoii tact and 
experience of Mr. Tix, the bioker. 

*‘My cup of happiness’s .sweetener,” said Maiitalini, 
approaching his wife w‘ith a penitent air; “will you 
listen to me for tw*o minutes ? ” 

** Oh I don’t speak to me,” replied his wife, sobbing. 
** You have ruined me, and that’s enough.” 

Mr. Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered his 
part, no sooner heard these words pronounced in a lone 
of grief and sevaritj% than he recoiled several pace’s, 
assumed an expression of consuming mental agon), 
rushed headlong from the room, and was soon afterwards 
hoard to slam the door of an upstairs dressing-room With 
great violence, ^ 

^*MUs Nickleby,” cried Madame Mantalini, when this 
sound met her ear, “make haste for Heaven’s sake; he 
will destroy himself 1 I spoke unkindly to him, and ht 
cannot bear it from me. Alfred, my darling Alfred.” 

With such exclamations sjie hurried upstairs, followec 
by Kale, who, although she did not quite participate m 
the fond wife’s apprehensions, was a little fluiried neverthe- 
less. The dressing-room door being hastily open, 

Mr. Mantalini w'as disclosed to view, with his sliitt collar 
symmetrically thrown back, putting a fine edge to a 
breakfast-knife by means of his razor-strop. . 

“Ah! ’’cried Mr. Mantalini, “intenupted ! ” and whi«k 
went the breakfast-knife into Mr. Mantalini’s dressing- 
gown pockeia vvhile Mr* Mantalini’s eyes roiled wudly» 
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ind his hair floating in wild disorder, mingled with his 
whiskers. 

“Alfred,” cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, 
“ 1 didn’t mean to say it — I didn’t mean to say it ! ”* 
“Ruined!” cried Mr. Maiitalini. “Have I brought 
ruin upon the best and purest creature that ever blessed 
a demnition vagabond ! Demmit, let me go.” At this 
crisis of his ravings Mr. Mantalini made a pluck at the 
breakfast-knife, and being restrained by his wife’s grasp, 
attempted to dash his head against the wall — taking very 
good care to be at least six feet from it. 

“Compose yourself, my own argel,” said madame. 
“It was nobody’s fault; it was mine as much as yours; 
we shall do very w^ell vet. Come, Alfred, come,” 

Mr. Mantalini d'd not think proper to come to all at 
once ; but after calling se 'eral times for poison, and re- 
questing some lady or gentleman to blow his brains out, 
gentler feelings came upon him, and he wept pathetically. 
In this softened frame of mind he did not oppose the 
capture of the knife— which, to tell the truth he was 
rather glad to be rid of, as an inconvenient and dangerous 
article for a skirt pocket — ^and finally he suffered himself 
to be led away by his affectionate partner. 

After a delay of two 01 three hours, the young ladies 
were informed that their services would be dispensed with 
until further notice, and at the expiration of two days, the 
name of Mantalini appeared in the list of bankrupts : Miss 
Nickleby receiving an intimation per^ post, on the^ same 
morning, that the business would be in future earned on 
under the name of Miss Knag, and that her assistance , 
would no longer be required — piece of intelligence with 
which Mrs. Nickleby was no sooner made acquainted, 
'than that good lady declared that she had expected it all 
^ong, and cited divers unknown occasions on which she 
Wd prophesied to that precise effect. 

“And I say again,” remarlced Mrs. Nickleby (who, it 
Is scarcely necessary to observe, had never said so before) 
— “ 1 say again, that a milliner’s and dressmaker’s is the 
very last description of business, Kate, that you should 
have thought of attaching yourself to. 1 don’t make it 
reproach to you, my love; but still I will say, that if 

you had consulted your own mother ” 

“Well, well, mamma,” said Kate mildly; “what would 
you recommend now ? ” 
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“ Recommend 1 ” cried Mis. Nickleby, “isn’t itob\’omt 
my dear, that of all occupatioiib in this world for a youii^ 
lady situated as you are, that of companion to sonu 
amiable lady is the very things for which your education, 
and manners, and personal appearance, and everythinjj: 
else, exactly qualify you ? Did you never hear your poor 
dear papa speak of the young lady w»ho was the daughter 
of the old lady who boarded in the same house that he 
boarded in once, when he was a bachelor — wdiat was her 
name again? I know it began with a B, and ended with 
a g, but wdiether it was Waters or — no it couldn’t have 
been that, either ; but whatever her name w^as, don’t you 
know that that young lady went as companion to a married 
lady who died soon aftei wards, and (hat she married the 
husband, and had one of the finest little boys that the 
medical man had ever seen — ^all within eighteen months? 

Kate knew perfectly w’ell that this torrent ol favourable 
recollection was occasioned by some opening, real or 
imaginary, which her mother had discovered In the com- 
panionship walk of life. She therefore waited very patiently 
until all reminiscences and anecdotes, bearing or not 
bearing upon the subject, had been exhausted, and at last 
ventured to inquire what discovery had been made. Tlie 
truth then came out. Mrs. Nickleby had, that motnin^^, 
had a' yesterday’s newspaper of the very firbt lespectability 
from the pubUc-l\ou$e where the porter came irom, and in 
tills yesterday’s newspaper was an advertisement, couched 
in the purest and most grammatical EngJibh, announcing 
lliat a married lady was in want of a genteel young 
person as companion, and that the married lady’s name 
and address were to be known on application at a certain 
library at the west end of the town, therein mentioned. 

“And 1 say,” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, laying ihe paper 
down in triumph, “ that if your uncle don’t object, it’s well 
worth the trial.” 

Kate was too sick at heart after the rough jostling she 
had already had with the world, and really cared too little 
at the moment what fate was reserved for her, to make 
any objection. Mr. Ralph Nickleby offered none, but, on 
the contrary, highly approved of the suggestion ; neither 
did he express any great surprise at Madame Mantalini’s 
sudden failure ; indeed, it would have bevn strange If he 
had, inasmuch as it had been procured nnd brought about 
chiefly by himself. So the name and aJdre&s wore obtained 
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without loqs of timf*, and Miss Nickleby and her 
mamma went off in quest of Mrs. Wititterly, of Cadogan 
Place, Sloane Street, tliat same forenoon. 

Cadogan Place is the one slight bond that joins two 
great extremes ; it is the connecting link between the aris- 
tocratic pavements of Belgravc Square and the barbarism 
of Chelsea. It is in Sloane Street, but not of it. The 
people in Cadogan Place look down upon S’oane Street, 
and think Brompton low. They aflcct fashion, too, and 
wonder where the New Road is. " Not that they claim to be 
on precisely the same footing as the high folks of Belgrave 
Square and Grosvenor Place, but that they stand, with 
reference to them, rather in the light of those illegitimate 
children of the great who are content to boast of their 
connections, although their connections disavow them. 
Wearing as much as they can of the airs and semblances 
of loftiest rank, the people of Cadogan Place have the 
realities of middle station. It is the conductor which 
communicates to the inhabitants of regions beyond its 
limit, the shock of pride of birth and rank, which it has 
not w'ithin itself, but derives from a fountain-head beyond ; 
or, like the ligament which unites the Siamese twins, it 
contains something of the life and essence of two distinct 
bodies, and yet belongs to neither. 

Upon this doubtful ground lived Mrs. Wititterly, and 
at Mrs, Wititterly’s door Kate Nicklefby knocked with 
trembling hand. The door w'as opened by a big footman 
with his head floured, or chalked, or painted in some way 
(it didn’t look genuine powder), and the big footman, 
receiving the card of introduction, gave it to a little page ; 
so little, indeed, that his body would not hold, in ordinary 
array, the number of small buttons w^hich are indispensable 
to a pagdfs costume, and tbey^were consequently obliged to 
be stuck on four abreast. This young gentleman took the 
card upstairs on a salver, and pending his return, Kate and 
her mother were shown into a dining-room of rather dirty 
and shabby aspect, and so comfortably arranged as to be 
adapted to almost any purpose rather than eating and 
drinking. 

Now, in the ordinary course of things, and according to 
all authentic descriptions of high life, as set forth in books, 
Mrs. Wititterly ought to have been in her boudoir; but 
whether it was that Mr. Wititterly was at that moment 
shaving himself in the boudoir or what not, certain it is 
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that Mrs. WitUterly^ gave audience in the drawing-room 
where was everything proper and necessaiy, including 
curtains and furnilure coverings of a roseate hue« to shed a 
delicate bloom on Mrs. Wititter]y*s complexion, and a little 
dog to snap at strangers’ legs for Mrs. Wititterly’s amuse- 
ment, and the aforementioned page to hand chocolate for 
Mrs. Witittcrly’s refreshment. 

The lady had an air of sweet insipidity, and a face of 
engaging paleness ; there was a faded look about her, 
and about the furniture, and about the house. She was 
reclining on a sofa in such a very unstudied attitude, that 
she might have been taken for an actress all ready for the 
first scene in the ballet, and only waiting for the drop 
curtain to go up. 

Place chairs.” 

The page placed them. 

“ Leave the room, Alphonse.” 

The page left it ; but if ever an Alphonse carried plain 
Bill in his face and figure, that page was the boy. 

“ 1 have ventured to call, ma’am,” said Kate, after a few 
seconds of awkward silence, “from having seen yout 
advertisement.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Wititterly, “one of my people put it 
in the paper. Yes,” 

“ I thought, perhaps,” said Kate modestly, “ that if you 
had not already a’lade a final choice, you would forgive my 
troubling you with an application.” 

“Yes,” drawled Mrs. Wititterly again. 

“If you have already made a selection ” 

“Oil, dear no,” interrupted the lady, “I am not so 
easily suited. I really don’t know what to say. Yon have 
never been a companion before, have you ? ” 

Mrs. Nickleby, who had been eagerly watdhing her 
opportunity, came dexterously in beforp l6ite could reply. 
“ Not to any stranger, ma’am,” said the good lady ; “ but 
she has been a companion to me for some years. I am her 
mother, ma’am.” 

“ Oh !” said Mrs, Wititterly, “ I apprehend you.” 

“I assure you, ma’am,” said Mrs, Nickleby, “that I 
very little thought, at one time, that it would be necessary 
for my daughter to go out into the world at all, for her 
poor dear papa was an independent gentleman, and would 
have been at this moment if he had but listened in time to 
my constant enlrealies and—” 
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“ Dear iiaamma/' said Kate, in a low voice* 

My dear Kate, if you will allow me to speak,” said 
Mrs, Nicklebv, “I shall take the liberty of explaining to 
tliis lady ** 

“ 1 tliink it is almost unnecessary, mamma.” 

And notwithstanding all the frowns and winks with 
winch Mrs. Nickleby intimated that she was going to say 
something which w^ould clench the business at once. Kale 
maintained her point by an expressive look, and for once 
Mrs. Nickleby was stopped upon the very brink of an 
oration. 

“What art* your accomplishnKH's ? ” asked Mrs. 
^Vllitterly, with her eyes shut. 

Kate blushed as she mentioned her principal acquire- 
ments, and Mrs. Nickleby checked them all off, one by one, 
on her fingers, having calculated the number before she 
came out. Luckily the two calculations agreed, so Mrs. 
Nickleby had no excuse for talking. 

“You are a good lemper?” asked Mrs. Wititterly, 
opening her eyes for an instant, and slmtting them again. 

“ 1 hope so,” rejoined Kate. 

“And have a highly respectable reference for everj^tlxing, 
have you ? ” 

Kate replied that she had, and laid her uncle’s card upon 
the table. 

“ Have the goodness to draw your chair a little nearer, 
and let me look at you,” said Mrs. Wititterly; “I am so 
vei*y near-sighted, that I can’t quite discern your features.” 

Kate complied, though not without some embarrassment, 
with this request, and Mrs. Wititterly took a languid 
survey of her countenance, which lasted some two or 
tlirce minutes. 

“ 1 like your appearance,” said that lady, ringing a little 
l)ell. “Alphonse, request your master to come "here.” 

TJie page disappeared on thi^ errand, and after a short 
interval, during which not a word w^as spoken on either 
side, opened the door for an important gentleman of about 
eight-and-thirty, of rather plebeian countenance, and with 
a very light head of hair, who leaned over Mrs. Wilitteidy 
for a little lime, and conversed with her in whispers. 

“Oil!” he said, turning round, “yes. This is a most 
important matter. Mrs. Wititterly is of a very excitable 
nature ; very delicate ; very fragile ; a hothouse plant —an 
exotic.” 
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“Oh! Henry, my dear,*Mnterposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“You are, my love, you know you are; one breath,** 
said Mr. W., blowing an imaginary featlier away — pho ! 
you’re gone !” 

The lady sighed. 

“ Your soul is too large for your body,” said Mr. Wititterly. 
“Your intellect wears you out; all the medical men say 
so ; you know that there is not a physician who is not 
proud of being called in to you. What is their unanimous 
declaration? ‘My dear doctor,’ said 1 to Sir Tumley 
SnufHni, in this very room, the very last time he came — ‘ my 
dear doctor, what is iny wife’s complaint ? Tell me all. 
I can bear it- Is it nerves?’ ‘My dear fellow,’ he said, 
‘ be proud of that woman ; make much of her ; she is an 
ornament to the fashionable world, and to you. Her com- 
plaint is soul. It swells, expands, dilates : the blood fires, 
ihe pulse quickens, the excitement increases. — Whew I*” 
Here Mr. Wititterly, who, in the ardour of his description, 
had flourished his right hand to within something less 
than an inch of Mrs. Nickleby’s bonnet, drew it hastily back 
again, and blew his nose as fiercely as if it had been done 
by some violent machinery. 

“You make me out worse than I am, Henry,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly, with a faint smile. 

“I do not, Julia, 1 do not,” said Mr. W. “The society 
in which you move — necessarily move, Irom your station, 
connections, and endowments — is one vortex and whirlpool 
of the most frightful excitement. Bless my heart and 
body, can 1 ever forget the ni^ht you danced wdeh the 
baronet’s nephew, at the election ball, at Exeter I It 
was tremendous.” 

“ I always suffer for these triumphs afterwards,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly. , 

“And for that very reason,” rejoinbd her husband, “you 
must have a companion In whom there is great gentle- 
ness, great sweetness, excessive sympathy, and perfect 
repose. ” 

‘Here both Mr. and Mrs. Wititterly, who had talked 
rather at the Nicklebys than to each other, left off speaking, 
and looked at their two hearers, with an expression of 
countenance which seemed to say, “What do you think of 
all that?” 

“ Mrs. Wititterly,” said her husband, addressing himself 
to Mrs. Nickleby, “is sought after and courted by glillcniig 
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crowds and brilliant circles* She is esohed by the opcrai 
the drama, the fine arts, the — the — the — 

“The nobility, my love,” interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“ The nobility, of course,” said Mr. Wititterly. “ And the 
military. She forms and expresses an immense variety of 
opinions on an immense variety of subjects. If some people 
in public life were acquainted with Mrs. Wititterly’s real 
opinion of them, they would not hold their heads, perhaps, 
quite so hij^h as they do.” 

“ Hush, Henry,” said the lady ; “ this is scarcely fair.” 

“I mention no names, Julia,” replied Mr. Wititterly; 
“and nobody is injured. I merely mention the circum- 
stance to show that you are no ordinary person ; that there 
is a constant friction perpetually going on between your 
mind and your body; and that you must be soothed and 
tended. Now, let me hear, dispassionately and calmly, 
what are this young lady’s qualifications ^r the office.” 

In obedience to this request, the qualifications were all 
gone through again, with the addition of many interruptions 
and cross-questionings from Mr. Wititterly. It was finally 
arranged that inquiries should be made, and a decisive 
answer addressed to Miss Nickleby under cover to her 
uncle, within two days. These conditions agreed upoo, 
the page showed them down as far as the staircase window j 
and the big footman, relieving guard at that point, piloted 
thorn in perfect safety to the street door. 

“They are very distinguished people, evidently,” salu 
Mrs. Nickleby, as she took her daughter’s arm. “What 
a superior person Mrs. Wititterly is I” 

“ Do you think so, mamma? ” was all Kate’s reply. 

“Why, who can help thinking so, Kate, my love?** 
rejoined her mother. “She is pale, though, and looks 
much exhausted. I hope she. may not be wearing herself 
out, but I am very much afraid.” 

These considerations led thd deep-sighted lady into a 
calculation of the probable duration of Mrs. Wititterly’s 
life, and the chances of the disconsolate widower bestowing 
his hard on her daughter. Before reaching home, she 
had freed Mrs. Wititterly’s soul from all bodily restraint, 
married Kate with great splendour at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and only leit undecided the minor question whether 
a splendid French-polished mahogany bedstead should be 
erected for herself in the two-pair back of the house in 
Cadogan Place, or in the three-pair front ; between which 
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apartments she could not quite balance the advanta^rcs, and 
therefore adjusted the question at last by determining to 
leave it to the decision of her son-in-law. 

The inquiries were made. The answer— not to Kale’s 
very great joy — was favourable ; and at the expiration of 
a week she betook herself, with all her movables and 
valuables, to Mrs. Wititterly’s mansion, where, for the 
present, we will leave her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

NICHOLAS, ACCOMPANIED BY SMIKB, SALLIES FORTH TO SEEK 

HIS FORTUNE— HE ENCOUNTERS MR. VINCENT CKUMMLBS ; 

AND WHO HE WAS IS HEREIN MADE MANIFEST. 

The whole capital which Nicholas found himself entitled to, 
either in possession, reversion, remainder, or expectancy, 
after paying his rent, and settling with the broker from 
whom he had hired his poor furniture, did not exceed, by 
more than a few halfpence, the sum of twenty shillings. 
And yet he hailed the morning on which he had resolved to 
quit London with a light heart, and sprang from his bed 
with an elasticity of spirit which is happily the lot of young 
persons, or the world would never be stocked with old ones. 

It was a cold, dry, foggy morning in early spring. A 
few meagre shadows flitted to and fro in the misty streets, 
and occasionally there loomed through tlie dull vapour the 
heavy outline of some hackney-coach wending homewards, 
which, drawing slowly nearer, rolled jangling by, scattering 
the thin crust of frost from its whitened roof, and soon 
was lost again in the cloud. At intervals were heard the 
tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep 
as he crepl, shivering, to his early tbil ; the heavy footfall 
of the official watcher of the night, pacing slowly up and 
down, and cursing the tardy hours that still intervened 
between him and sleep ; tlie rumbling of ponderous carts 
and wagons ; the roll of the lighter vehicles which carry 
buyers and sellers to the different markets ; the sound 
of ineffectual knocking at the doors of heavy sleepers— all 
these noises fell upon the ear from time to time, but all 
seemed muffled by the fog, and to be rendered almost as 
indistinct to the ear as was every object to the sight. The 
duggish darkness thickened as tlie day came on ; and 
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those who had the courage to rise and peep at the gloomy 
stroot from their curtained windows, crept back to bed 
again, and coiled themselves up to sleep. 

Before even these indications of approaching morning 
were rife in busy London, Nicholas had made his way 
alone to the city, and stood beneath the windows of his 
mother’s house. It was dull and bare to see, but it had 
light and life for him ; for there was at least one heart 
within its old walls to which insult and dishonour would 
bring the same blood rushing that flowed in his own 
veins. 

He crossed the road, and raised his eyes to the window 
where he knew his sister slept. It was closed and dark. 
**Poor girl,” thought Nicholas, ** she little thinks who 
lingers here 1 ” 

He looked again, and felt, for the moment, almost vexed 
that Kate was not there to exchange one word at parting. 
** Good God 1 ” he thought, suddenly correcting himself, 
** what a boy I am ! ” 

** It is better as it is,” said Nicholas, after he had lounged 
on a few paces, and returned to the same spot. “ When I 
left them before, and could have said good-bye a thousand 
times, if I had chosen, 1 spared them the pain of leave- 
taking, and why not now ? ” As he spoke, some fancied 
motion of the curtain almost persuaded him, for the 
instant, that Kate was at the window, and, by one of those 
strange contradictions of feeling which are common to us 
all, he shrank involuntarily into a doorway, that she might 
not see him. He smiled at his own weakness ; said ** God 
bless them ! ” and walked away with a lighter step. 

Smike was anxiously expecting him when he reached 
his old lodgings, and so was Newman, who had expended 
a day’s income in a can of rum-and-milk to prepare them 
for the journey. They had tied up the luggage, Smike 
shouldered it, and away they went, with Newman Noggs 
in company ; for he had insisted on walking as far as he 
could with them, overnight. 

“ Which way ? ” asked Newman wistfully. 

**To Kingston first,” replied Nicholas. 

“And w'here afterwards?” asked Newman. “Why 
won't you tell me ? ” 

. “ Because 1 scarcely know myself, good friend,” rejoined 
Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder ; “ and if I 
did, I have neither plan nor prospect yet, and might slilft 
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my quarters a hundred times before you could possibly 
communicate witla me.” 

1 am afraid you have some deep scheme in your head,” 
said Newman doubtfully. 

“So deep,” replied his young friend, “that even I can’t 
fathom it. Whatever 1 resolve upon, depend upon it 1 
will write you soon.” 

“ You won’t forget ? ” said Newman. 

“ I am not very likely to,” rejoined Nicholas. “ I have 
not so many friends that I shall grow confused among the 
number, and forget my best one.’” 

Occupied in such discourse, they walked on for a couple 
of hours, as they might have done for a couple of days if 
Nicholas had not sat himself down on a stone by the 
wayside, and resolutely declared his intention of not moving 
another step until Newman Noggs turned back. Having 
pleaded ineffectually, first for another half mile, and after- 
wards for another quarter, Newman was fain to comply, 
and to shape his course towards Golden Square, after 
interchanging many hearty and affectionate farewells, and 
many times turning back to wave his hat to the two 
wayfarers when they had become mere specks in ilio 
distance. 

“Now listen to me, Smike,” said Nicholas, as they 
trudged with stout hearts onwards. “We are bound for 
Portsmouth.” 

Smike nodded his head and smiled, but expressed no 
other emotion ; for whether they had been bound for 
Portsmouth or Port Royal would have been alike to liim, 
so they had been bound together. 

“ 1 don’t know much of these matters,” resumed 
Nicholas; “but Portsmouth is a seaport town, and if no 
other employment is to be^obtaine^, 1 should think we 
might get on board some snip. I am young and active, 
and could be useful in many ways. So could you.” 

“ 1 hope so,” replied Smike. “ When I was at that-^— 
You know where I mean ? ” 

“Yes, I know,” said Nicholas. “You needn’t name the 
place.” 

“Well, when I was there,” resumed Smike, bis eyes 
sparkling at the prospect of displaying his abilities, “ I 
could milk a cow and groom a horse with anybody.” 

“Ah 1” said Nicholas gravely. “1 am afraid they don’t 
usually keep many animals of either kind on board ship, 
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and even when they have horses, that they are not very 
particular about rubbing them down ; still, you can learn 
to do something else, you know. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 

“ And I am very willing,” said Smike, brightening up 
again. 

‘'God knows you are,” rejoined Nicholas; “and if you 
fail, it shall go hard but I’ll do enough for us both.” 

“Do we go all the way to-day?” asked Smike, after a 
short silence. 

“That would be too severe a trial even for your willing 
logs,” said Nicholas, with a good-humoured smile. “ No. 
Godaiming is some thirty and odd miles from London — 
as I found from a map I borrow'cd — and I purpose to rest 
there. We must push on again to-morrow, for we are not 
1 ich enough to loiter. Let me relieve you of that bundle 1 
Come ! ” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Smike, falling back a few steps. 
“ Don’t ask me to give it up to you.” 

“ Why not? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ Let me do something for you, at least,” said Smike. 
“You will never let me serve you as I ought. You will 
never know how I think, day and night, of ways to please 
you.” 

“ You are a foolish fellow to say it, for I know it well, 
and see it, or 1 should be a blind and 'senseless beast,” 
rejoined Nicholas. “Let me ask you a question while I 
think of it, and there is no one by,” he added, looking him 
steadily in the face. “ Have you a good memory ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Smike, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. “I think I had once; but it’s all gone now — all 
gone.” 

“Why do you think you had once?” asked Nicholas, 
Tuniing quickly upon him as though the answer in some 
way helped out the purport of his question. 

“Because I could remember when 1 was a child,” 
said Smike, “ but that is vety, very long ago, or at least 
it seems so. 1 was always confused and giddy at that 
place you took me from ; and could never remember, and 
sometimes couldn’t even understand what they said to 
me. I— Let me see — let me see ! ” 

“You are wandering now,” said Nicholas, touching 
him on the arm. 

“No,” replied his companion, with a vacant look. “ 1 
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was only thinking how—” He shivered involuntarily 
as he spoke. 

“Think no more of that place, for it Is all over,” retorted 
Nicholas, fixing his eye full upon his companion, which 
was fast settling into an unmeaning, stupefied gaze, once 
habitual to him, and common even then. “ What of the 
first day you went to Yorkshire ? ” 

“ Eh !” cried the lad. 

“That was before you began to lose your recollection, 
5'ou know,” said Nicholas quietly. “ Was the weather hot 
or cold?” 

“Wet,” replied the boy. “Very wet. I have always 
said, when it has rained hard, that it was like the night 
1 c^me ; and they used to crowd round and laugh to see 
me cry when the rain fell heavily. It was like a child, 
they said, and that made me think of it more. 1 turned 
cold all over sometimes, for I could see myself as 1 was 
then, coming in at the very same door.” 

“As you were then,” repeated Nicholas, with assumed 
carelessness ; * ‘ how was that ? ” 

“Such a little creature,” said Smike, “that they might 
have had pity and mercy upon me, only to remember it.” 

“You didn’t find your way there alone,” remarked 
Nicholas. 

“ No,” rejoined Smike, “oh, no.” 

“ Who was with you ? ” 

“A man — a dark, withered man. 1 have heard them 
say so at the school, and 1 remembered that before. 1 
was glad to leave him, 1 was afraid of him ; but they 
made me more afraid of them, and used me harder, too.” 

“ Look at me,” said Nicholas, wishing to attract his 
full attention. “There; don’t turn away. Do you 
remember no woman, no kind woman, who hung over 
you once, and kissed your lips, and called you her child ? ” 

“No,” said the poor creature, shaking his head, “no, 
never.” * 

“ Nor any house but that house in Yorkshire ? ” 

“ No,” rejoined the youth, with a melancholy look; “a 
room — I remember I slept in a room, a large, lonesome 
room at the top of a house, where there was a trap-door 
in the ceiling. I have covered my head with the clothes 
often, not to see it, for it frightened me, a young child 
with no one near at night ; and 1 used to wonder what 
was on the other side. There was a clodc too, an old 
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clock, in one corner* 1 remember that. 1 have never 
forg^otten that room ; for when 1 have terrible dreams it 
comes back, just as it was. 1 see things and people in 
it that 1 had never seen then, but fhere is the room just 
as it used to be ; tAai never changes.** 

Will you let me take the bundle now ? *’ asked Nicholas, 
abruptly changing the theme. 

** No,** said Smike, ** no. Come, let us walk on.*’ 

He quickened his pace as he said this, apparently under 
the impression that they had been standing still during 
the whole of the previous dialogue. Nicholas marked 
him closely, and every word of this conversation remained 
upon his memory. 

It was by this time within an hour of noon, and although 
a dense vapour still enveloped the city they had left^as 
if the very breath of its busy people hung over their 
schemes of gain and profit, and found greater attraction 
there than in the quiet region above — in the open country 
it was clear and fair. Occasionally, in some low spots 
they came upon patches of mist which the sun had not 
yot driven from their strongholds ; but these were soon 
passed, and as they laboured up the hills beyond, it w^as 
pleasant to look down, and see how the sluggish mass 
rolled heavily off before the cheering influence of day. 
A broad, fine, honest sun lighted up the green pastures 
and dimpled water with the^ semblance of summer, while 
it left the travellers all the invigorating freshness of that 
early time of the year. The ground seemed elastic under 
their feet; the sheep-bells were music to their ears; and 
exhilarated by exercise, and stimulated by hope, they 
pushed onward with the strength of lions. 

Tiie day wmre on, and all these bright colours subsided 
and assumed a quieter tint, ^ like young hopes softened 
down by time, or youthful features by degrees resolving 
into the calm and serenity of age. But they were scarcely 
less beautiful in their slow decline than they had been in 
their prime ; for nature gives to every time and season 
some beauties of its own; and from morning to night, 
as from the cradle to the grave, it is but a succession of 
changes so gentle and easy, that we can scarcely mark 
their progress. 

To Godaiming they came at last, and here they 
bargained for two humble beds, and slept soundly. In 
the morning they were astir, though not quite so early 
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as the sun, and agaiA afoot ; if not with all the freshness 
of yesterday, still with enough of hope and spirit to boar 
them cheei ily on. 

It was a harder day^s journey than that they had already 
performed, for theie were long and weary hills to climb; 
and in journeys, as in life, it is a great deal easier to 
go down hill than up. However, they kept on, with 
unabated perseverance ; and the lull has not yet lifted 
its face to heaven that perseverance will not gain the 
summit of at last. 

They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl ; 
and Smike listened with greedy interest as Nicholas read 
the inscription upon the stone which, reared upon that 
wild spot, tells of a ioul and treacherous murder committed 
there by night. The giass on which they stood had once 
been dyed with gore ; and the blood of the murdered 
man had run down, drop by drop, into the hollow which 
gives the place its name. “The Devil’s Bowl,” thought 
Nicholas, as he looked into tlie void, “ never held fitter 
liquor than that I ” 

Onward they kept, with steady purpose, and entered 
at length upon a wide and spacious tract of downs, with 
every variety of little hill and plain to change their 
verdant surface. Here there shot up, almost perpendicu- 
larly, into the sky, a height so steep as to be hardly 
accessible to any* but the sheep and goats that fed upon 
its sides, and there stood a mound of green, sloping and 
tapering off so delicately, and merging so gently into the 
level ground, that you could scarce define its limits. Hills 
swelling above each other; and undulations, shapely and 
uncouth, smooth and rugged, graceful and grotesque, 
thrown negligently side by side, bounded the view^ in 
each direction ; while frequently, with une:tpected noise, 
there uprose from the ground a flight of crows, wdio, 
cawing :md wheeling round the nearest hills, as if un- 
certain of their course, suddenly poised themselves upon 
the wing, and skimmed down the long vista of some 
opening valley with the speed of light itself. 

By degrees the prospect receded more and more on either 
hand, and as they had been shut out from rich and 
extensive sceneiy, so they emerged once again upon the 
open country^ The knowledge that they were drawing 
near their place of destination gave them fresh courage 
to proceed ; but llie way had bevu difiiculti and they had 
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loitered on the road, and Smike was tired. Thus, twillgfit 
had already closed in, when they turned off the path to 
the door of a roadside inn, yet twelve miles short of 
Portsmouth. 

“Twelve miles,” said Nicholas, leaning^ with both hands 
on his stick, and looking doubtfully at Smike. 

^‘Twelve long miles,” repeated the landlord. 

“ Is it a gooQ road? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“ Very bad,” said the landlord. As of course, being a 
landlord, he would say. 

“ I want to get on,” observed Nicholas, hesitating. “I 
scarcely know what to do.” 

“ Don’t let me influence you,” rejoined the landlord. “ I 
wouldn’t go on if it was me.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” asked Nicholas, with the same 
uncertainty. 

“ Not if 1 knew when I was well off,” said the landlord. 
And having said it he pulled up his apron, put his hands 
into his pockets, and, taking a step or two outside the 
door, looked down the dark road with an assumption of 
great indifference, 

A glance at the toil-worn face of Smike determined 
Nicholas; so, without any further consideration, he made 
up his mind to stay where he was. 

The landlord led them into the kitchen, and as there 
was a good fire he remarked that it was very cold. If 
there had happened to be a bad one he would have 
observed that it was very warm. 

“What can you give us for supper?” was Nicholas’s 
natural question. 

“ Why— what would you like?” was the landlord’s no 
less natural answer. 

Nicholas suggested cold meat, but there was no Cold 
meat — poached eggs, but there were no eggs — mutton- 
chops, but there wasn’t a multdii-chop within three miles, 
though there had been more last week than they know 
what to do with, and would be an extraordinary supply 
the day after to-morrow. 

“ Then,” said Nicholas, “ I must leave it entirely to you, 
as I would have done at first if you had allowed me.” 

“ Why, then. I’ll tell you wdmt,” rejoined the landlord, 
“ There’s a gentleman in the parlour tliat’s ordered a Iiot 
beefsteak pudding and potatoes at nine. There^s more 
of it than he can manage, and 1 have .very little doubts 
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if I ask leave, you can sup inth him. 1*11 do that in a 
minute.” 

no,” said Nicholas, detaining him. *'1 would 
rather not 1 — at least — pshaw I why cannot 1 speak 
out Here ; you see that 1 am travelling in a very humble 
manner, and have made my way hither on foot. It is 
more than probable, 1 think, that the gentleman may not 
relish my company ; and although I ana the dusty figure 
you see, I am too proud to thrust myself into his.*’ 

“Lord love you,” said the landlord, “it’s only Mr. 
Crummies ; he isn’t particular.” 

“Is he not?” asked Nicholas, on whose mind, to tell 
the truth, tibe prospect of the savoury pudding was making 
some impression. 

“Not he,” replied the landlord. “He’ll like your way 
of talking, I know. But we’ll soon see all about that. 
Just wait a minute.” 

The landlord hurried into the parlour, without staying 
for further permission, nor did Nicholas strive to prevent 
him ; wisely considering that supper, under the circum- 
stances, was too serious a matter to trifie with. It was 
not long before the host returned, in a condition of much 
excitement. 

“All right,” he said, in a low voice. “I knew he 
would. You’ll see something rather worth seeing in 
there, Ecod, how they are a-p^oing of it 1 ” 

There was no time to inquire to what this exclamation, 
which was delivered in a very rapturous tone, referred ; 
for he had already thrown open the door of the room ; 
into which Nicholas, followed by Smike with the bundle 
on his shoulder (he carried it about with him as vigilantly 
as if it had been a sack of gold), straightway repaired. 

Nicholas was prepared for something odd, but not for 
something quite so odd as the sight he encountered. At 
the upper end of the room were a couple of boys, one of 
them very tall and the other very short, both dressed as 
sailors — or at least as theatrical sailors, with belts, 
buckles, pigtails, and pistols complete — fighting what is 
called in playbills, a terrific combat, with two of those 
short broadswords with basket hilts which are commonly 
used at our minor theatres. The short boy had gained 
a great advantage over the tall boy, who was reduced 
to mortal strait, and both were overlooked by a large, 
heavy man, perched against the corner of a table, who 
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emphatically adjured them to strike a little more fire out 
of the swords* and they couldn’t fail to bring: the house 
down on the very first night. 

Mr. Vincent Crummies*” said the landlord* with an 
air of great deference* ** this is the young gentleman.” 

Mr. Vincent Crummies received Nicholas with " an 
inclination of the head, something between the curtesy 
of a Roman emperor and the nod of a pot»companion ; 
and bade the landlord shut the door and begone. 

There’s a picture*” said Mr. Crummies, motioning 
Nicholas not to advance and spoil it. “There the little 
’un has him ; if the big ’un doesn’t knock under in three 
seconds* he’s a dead man. Do that again* boys.” 

The two combatants went to work afresh* and chopped 
away until the swords emitted a Shower of sparks ; to the 
great satisfaction of Mr. Crummies* who appeared to 
consider this a very great point indeed. The engfa^ment 
commenced with about two hundred chops administered 
by the short sailor and the tall -sailor alternately* without 
producing any particular result* until the short sailor was 
chopped down on one knee ; but this was nothing to him* 
for he worked himself about on the one knee with the assist- 
ance of his left hand, and fought most desperately until the 
tall sailor chopped his sword out of his ^asp. Now, tlie 
inference was, that the short sailor, .reduced to this 
extremity, would give in at once and cry quarter, but 
instead of that, he all of a sudden drew a large pistol 
from his belt and presented it at the face of the tSl sailor* 
who was so overcome at this (not expecting that he 
let the short sailor pick up his sword and begin again. 
Then the chopping recommenced* and a variety of fancy 
chops were administered on both sides ; such as chops 
dealt with the left hand* and ‘under the leg, and over the 
right shoulder, and over the left; and when the short 
sailor made a vigorous cut at tke tall sailor’s legs* whidi 
would have shaved them clean off if it had taken effect, 
the tall sailor jumped over the short sailor’s sword, 
wherefore to balance the matter, and make it all fair* 
the tall sailor administered the same cut, and the short 
sailor jumped over Atr sword. After this* there was a 
good deal of dodging about* and hitching up of the in- 
expressibles in the ateenoe of braces* and then the short 
sailor (who was the moral character evidently* for 
always had the best of it) made a violent demonstration 

K 
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and closed with the tall sailor, who, after a few unavailing 
struggles, went down, and expired in great torture as 
the short sailor put his foot upon his breast, and bored 
a hole in him through and through, 

** That’ll be a double encorg if you take care, boys,” 
said Mr. Crummies. *'You had better get your wind 
now, and cliange your clothes,” 

Having addressed these words to the combatants, he 
saluted Nicholas, who then observed that the face of 
Mr. Crummies was quite proportionate in siae to his 
body ; that he had a very full under-lip, a hoarse voice, 
as though he were in the habit of shouting veiy much, 
and very short, black hair, shaved off nearly to the 
crown of his head — to admit (as he afterwards learned) 
of his more easily wearing character wigs of any shape 
or pattern. 

**What did you think of that, sir?” inquired Ml. 
Crummies. 

“Very good, indeed— capital,” answered Nicholas, 

“ You won't see such boys as those very often, 1 think,” 
said Mr. Crummies. 

Nicholas assented— observing that if the^ were a little 
better match— 

“ Match 1 ” cried Mr. Crummies. 

“I mean if they were a little more of a size,” said 
Nicholas, explaining himself. 

“ Size J ” repeated Mr. Crummies ; “ why, it’s the essence 
of the combat that there should be a foot or two between 
them. How are you to get up the sympathies of the 
audience in a legitimate manner, if there isn’t a little man 
contending against a big one— unless there’s at least five 
to one, and we haven’t hands enough for that business in 
our company.” 

“ 1 see,” replied Nicholas. “ 1 beg your pardon. That 
didn’t occur to me, 1 confess.” 

“ It’s the main point,” said Mr. Crummies. “ 1 open 
at Portsmouth the day after to-morrow. If you’re 
going there, look into the theatre, and see how that’ll 
tell.” 

Nicholas promised to do so if he could, and drawing a 
chair near the fire, fell into conversation with the manager 
at once. He was very talkative and communicative, 
stimulated, perhaps, not only by his natural disposition, 
but by the spirits and water he sipped vei^ plentifully, or 
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die snuff he took in lar^e quantities from a piece of 
wliity-brown paper in his waistcoat pocli^t. He laid 
open his affairs without the smallest reserve, and descanted 
at some length upibn the merits of his companv, and the 
acquirements of nis family ; of both of which the two 
broadsword boys formed an honourable portion. There 
was to be a gathering, it seemed, of the different ladies 
and gentlemen of Portsmouth on the morrow, whither 
the father and sons were proceeding (not for the regular 
season, but in the course of a wandering speculation), after 
fulfilling an engagement at Guildford with the greatest 
applause. 

** You are going that way ? asked the manager. 

“ Ye-yes,” said Nicholas. ** Yes, I am.** 

Do you know the town at all ? ** inquired the manager, 
who seemed to consider himself entitled to the same degiee 
of confidence as he had himself exhibited. 

** No,*’ replied Nicholas. 

“ Never mere ? ** 

« Never,*’ 

Mr. Vincent Crummies gave a short, dry cough, as 
much as to say, If you won’t be communicative, you 
won’t ; ** and took so many pinches of snuff from the piece 
pf paper, one after another, that Nicholas quite wonaered 
where it all went to. , 

While he was thus engaged, Mr. Crummies looked, from 
time to time, with ^eat interest at Smike, with whom he 
had appear^ considerably struck from the first. He had 
now fallen asleep, and was nodding in his chair. 

** Excuse my saying so,” said the manager, leaning over 
to Nicholas, and sinking his voice, "but what a capital 
countenance your friend has got ! ” 

" Poor fellow I ” said Nicholas, wdth a half smile, ** 1 
wish it were a little more plump and less haggard.” 

"Plump!” exclaimed the lAanager, quite horrified, 
" you’d spoil it for ever.” 

" Do you think so ? ” 

" Tliink so, sir I Wliy, as he is now,” said the manager, 
striking his knee emphatically, " without a pad upon his 
body, and hardly a touch of paint upon his face, he’d make 
such an actor for the starved business as was never seen 
in this country. Only let him be tolerably well up in the 
Apothecary in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with the slightest 
possible dab of red on tlie tip of his nose, and h^d be 
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certain of three rounds the moment he put his head out 
of the practicable door in the front grooves O. P.” 

You view him with a professional eye/’ said Nicholas, 
laughing, 

** And well I may,” rdoined the manager. “ 1 never saw 
a young fellow so regularly cut out for that line since I’ve 
been in the profession, and I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old.” 

The appearance of the beefsteak pudding, which came 
in simultaneously with the junior Vincent Crummleses. 
turned the conversation to other matters, and, indeed, for 
a time stopped it altogether. These two young gentlemen 
wielded their knives and forks with scarcely less address 
than their broadswords, and as the whole party were quite 
as sharp set as either class of weapons, there was no 
time for talking until the supper had been disposed of. 

The Masters Crummies had no sooner swallowed the 
last procurable morsel of food than they evinced, b^ various 
half-suppressed yawns and stretchings of their limbs, an 
obvious inclination to retire for the night, which Smike 
had betrayed still more strongly ; he having, in the course 
of the meal, fallen asleep several times while in the veiy 
act of eating. Nicholas therefore proposed that they 
should break up at once, but the manager would by no 
means hear of it, vowing that he had promised himself the 
pleasure of inviting his new acquaintance to share a bowl 
of punch, and that if he declined he should deem it very 
unhandsome behaviour. 

“Let them go,” said Mr. Vincent Crummies, ** and we’ll 
have it snugly and cosily together by the fire.” 

Nicholas was not much disposed to sleep, being, in truth, 
too anxious ; so, after a little demur, he accepted the offer, 
and having exchanged a shake of the hand with the young 
Crummleses, and the manager having on his part bestowed 
a most affectionate benediction on Smike, he sat himself 
down opposite to that gentleman by the fireside, to assist 
in emptying the bowl, which soon afterwards appeared, 
steaming in a manner which was quite exhilarating to 
behold, and sending forth a most grateful and inviting 
fragrance. 

But despite the punch and the manager, who told a 
variety of stories, and smoked tobacco from a pipe, and 
inhaled it in the shape of snuff, with a most astonishing 
power, Nicholas was absent and dispirited. His thoughts 
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were in liis old home, and when they reverted to his present 
condition, the uncertainty of the morrow cast a g-loom upon 
him, which his utmost efforts were unable to dispel. His 
attention wandered; although he heard the manager’s 
voice, he was deaf to what he said ; and when Mr. Vincent 
Crummies concluded the history of the adventure with a 
loud laugh, and an inquiry what Nicholas would have done 
under the same circumstances, he was obliged to make 
the best apology in his power, and to confess his entire 
ignorance of all he had been talking about. 

“Why, so I saw,” observed Mr. Crummies. “You’re 
Vineasy in your mind. What’s the matter ? ” 

Nicholas could not refrain from smiling at the abruptness 
of the question ; but, thinking it scarcely worth while to 
parry it, owned that he was under some apprehensions lest 
he might not succeed in the object which had brought him 
to that part of the country. 

“ And what’s that ? ” asked the manager. 

“ Getting something to do which will keep me and mv 
poor fellow-traveller in the common necessaries of life,” 
said Nicholas. “That’s the truth. You guessed it long 
ago, 1 dare say, so 1 may as well have the credit of telling 
il you with a good grace.*” 

“What’s to be got to do at Portsmouth more than 
anywhere else?” asked Mr. Vincent Crummies, melting 
the sealing-wax on the stem of his pipe in the candle, and 
rolling it out afresh with his little finger. 

“There are many vessels leaving the port, I suppose,” 
replied Nicholas. “ 1 shall try for a berth in some ship or 
other. There is meat and drink there, at all events.” 

“Salt meat and new rum; pease pudding and chaff 
biscuits,” said the manager, taking a whiff at his pipe to 
keep it alight, and returning to his work of embellishment. 

“ One may do worse than that,” said Nicholas. “ 1 can 
rou^h it, 1 believe, as well as*most men of my age and 
previous habits.” 

“ You need be able to,” said the manager, “if you go on 
board ship ; but you won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because there’s not a skipper or mate that would think 
you worth your salt, when he could get a practised hand,” 
replied the manager ; “and they as plentiful tliere as the 
oysters in the streets.” 

What do you mean ? ” asked NiclioIaSi alarmed by this 
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prediction, and the confident tone in which it had been 
uttered* " Men are not bom able seamen. They must 
bo reared, I suppose ? 

Mr. Vincent Crummies nodded his head. They must ; 
but not at your or from young gentlemen like 
you." 

There was a pause. The countenance of Nicholas fell, 
and he gazed ruefully at the fire. 

" Does no other profession occur to you, which a young 
man of your figure and address could t^e up easily, and 
see the world to advantage in ? " a^ked the manager. 

" No," said Nicholas, dicing his head. 

" Why, then, IT tell you one," said Mr. Crummies, 
throwing his pipe into me fire, and raising his voice. 
" The stage." • 

" The stage I " cried Nicholas, in a voice almost as 
loud. 

" The theatrical profession," said Mr. Vincent Crummies 

1 am in the theatrical profession myself, my wife is m 
the theatrical profession, my children are in the theatrical 
profession. I had a dog that lived and died m it from a 
puppy ; and my chaise-pony goes on in ' Timour the 
Tartar.' Ill bring you out, and your friend, too. Say 
the word, I want a novelty." 

" I don't know anything about it," rejoined Nicholas, 
whose breath had been almost taken away by this sudden 
proposal. " 1 never acted a part in my life, ezc^ at 
school." 

" There's genteel comedy in your walk and manner, 
juvenile tragedy in your eye, and touch-and-go farce in 
your laugh," said Mr. Vincent Crummies. '^You'll do 
as w^ as if you had thought of nothing else but the 
lamps from your birth dowTiwards." 

Nicholas thought of the small amount of small change 
that would remain in his pocket after pa 3 nng the tavern 
biU, and he hesitated. 

" You can be useful to us in a hundred ways," said 
Crummies. " Think what capital bills a man of your 
education could write for the shop windows." 

" Well, I think I could manage that department," said 
Nicholas. 

" To be sure you could." replied Mr, Crummies. " 'For 
further particulars see small hand-bills ' — we might have 
half a volume in every one of 'em. Pieces, too; why, you 
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could write ue c piece tc^ bring out the whole etrength of 
the company, whenever we wanted one,** 

** 1 am not quite so confident about that,** replied 
Nicholas. '*But 1 dare say 1 could scribble something 
now and then that would suit you.” 

“We*ll have a new show-piece out directly,” said the 
manager. ** Let me 8ee--^ca1lar resources of this estab- 
lishment — new and splendid scenery — ^you must manage to 
introduce a real pump and two washing-tubs.” 

Into the piece?” said Nicholas. 

“ Yes,” replied the manager. I bought *em cheap, at 
a sale the other day, and they*!! come in admirably. That’s 
tile London plan. They look up some dresses and pro- 
perties, and have a piece written to fit them. Most of the 
theatres keep an author on purpose.** 

*' Indeed 1 ” cried Nicholas. 

** Oh| yes,” said the manager ; common thing. It’ll 
look very well in the bills in separate lines— Real pump !— 
Splendid tubs!— Great attraction 1 You don’t happen to 
be anything of an artist, do you ? ** 

**That Is not one of my accomplishments,” rejoined 
Nicholas. 

** Ah I Then it can’t be helped/’ eaid the manager. . 
*' If you had been, we might have had a large woodcut of 
the last scene for the posters, showing the whole depth of 
the stage, with the pump and tubs Tn* the middle; but^ 
however, if you’re not, it can’t be helped.” 

**What should 1 get for all this?” inouired Nicholas, 
after a few moments’ refiection. Could 1 live 
by it?” 

” Live it ! ” said the manager. '* Like a prince 1 With 
your own salary, and your friend’Si and your writings, youM 
make a pound a week 1 ” • 

“ You don’t say so 1 ” 

** 1 do, indeed ; and, if we had a run of good houses, 
nearly double the money.” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders ; but sheer destitution 
was before him ; and if he could summon fortitude to 
undergo the extremes of want and hardship, for what had 
he rescued his helpless charge if it were only to bear at 
hard a fate as that from which he had wrmed him ? It 
was easy to think of seventy miles as nothing, when he 
was in the same town with the man who had treated him 
so ill and roused his bitterest thoughts $ but now it seeing 
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far enough. What if he went abroad, and his mother or 
Kate were to die the while ? 

Without more deliberation he hastily declared that it 
was a barp^ain, and gave Mr. Vincent Crummies his 
hand upon it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TREATS OP THE COMPANY OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMUES, AND 
OP HIS AFFAIRS, DOMESTIC AND THEATRICAL. 

As Mr. Crummies had a strange four-legged animal in the 
inn stables which he called a pony, and a vehicle of 
unknown design on which he bestowed the appellation of 
a four-wheeled phaeton, Nicholas proceeded on his journey 
next morning with greater ease than he had expected : tlie 
manager and himself occupying the front seat ; and the 
Masters Crummies and Smike being packed together 
behind, in company with a wicker basket defended from 
wet by a stout oilskin, in which were the broadswords, 
pistols, pigtails, nautical costumes, and other professional 
necessaries of the aforesaid young gentlemen. 

The pony took his time upon the road, and — possibly in 
consequence of his theatrical education — evinced, every 
now and then, a strong inclination to lie down. How- 
ever, Mr, Vincent Crummies kept him up pretty well by 
jerking the rein and plying the whip ; and when Lliesc 
means failed, and the animal came to a stand, the elder 
Master Crummies got out and kicked him. By dint of 
these encouragements, he was persuaded to move from 
time to time, and they jogged on (as Mr. Crummies truly ' 
oteerved) very comfortably for all parlies. 

** He’s a good pony at bpttom,” said Mr. Crummies, 
turniitg to Nicholas. 

He might have been at<bottom, but he certainly was 
not at top, seeing that his coat was of the roughest and 
most ill-favoured kind. So Nicholas merely observed that 
he shouldn’t wonder if he was. 

’’Many and many is the dreuit this pony has gone,” 
said Mr. Crummies, flicking him skilfully on the eyelid 
for old acquaintance’ sake. ” He is quite one of us. His 
mother was on the stage.” 

Was she ? ” rejoined Nicholas* 

**She ate apple-pie at a ctircus for upwards of fourteen 
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years,” said the manager ; fii'ed pistols, and went to 
bed in a nightcap; and, in short, took the low comedy 
entirely. His father was a dancer.” 

Was he at all distinguished ? ” 

** Not very,” said the manager. ** He was rather a low 
sort of pony. The &ct is, he had been originally jobbed 
out by the day, and he never quite got over his old habits. 
He was clever in melodrama, too, but too broad— too broad. 
When the mother died, he took tiie port wine business.” 

** The port wine business 1 ” cried Nicholas. 

** Drinking port wine with the clown,” said the manager ; 
** but he was ^eedy, and one night bit off the bowl of the 
glass, and choked himself, so his vulgarity was the death 
of him at last.” 

The descendant of this ill-starred animal requiring in- 
creased attention from Mr. Crummies as he progressed 
in his day’s work, that gentleman had very little time 
for conversation. Nicholas was thus left at leisure to 
entertain himself widi his own thoughts, until they arrived 
at the drawbridge at Portsmouth, when Mr. Crummies 
pulled up. 

“ We’ll get down here,” said the manager, ** and the 
boys will take him round to the stable, and call at my'^ 
lodgings with the luggage. You had better let yours 
be taken there for the present.” 

Thanking Mr. Vincent Crummies for his obliging offer, 
Nicholas jumped out, and, giving Smike his arm, accom- 
panied the manager up High Street on their way to the 
theatre, feeling nervous ana uncomfortable enough at the 
.prospect of an immediate introduction to a scene so new* 
to him. 

Th^ passed a great many bills, p^ed against the walls 
and displ^ed in windows, "wherein the names of Mr. 
Vincent Cfrummles, Mrs. Vincent Crummies, Master 
Crummies, Master P. Crummies, and Miss Crummies, 
were printed in very large letters, and everything else 
in veiy small ones ; and turning at length into an entry, 
in wliich was a strong smell of orange-peel and lamp- 
oil, witli an under-current of sawdust, groped their way 
through a dark passage, and, descending a step or two, 
threaded a little maze of canvas screens and^unt-pots, 
and emerged upon the stage of the Portsmouth lueatre. 

** Here we are,” said Mr. Crummies. ' 

It was not very light, but Nidiolas found himself dose 
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to the first entrance on tlte prompter's side, among: bare 
wallsi dusty soenes* mildewed oloudSf heavily daubed 
draperies, and dirty floors. He looked about him ; ceilingi 
pit, boxes, gallery, orchestra, fittings and decorations of 
every kind-^11 looked coarse, cold, jdoomy, and wretched. 

**Is this a theatre?” whis^red Smike, in amazement ; 
** I thought it was a blaze of light and finery.” 

Why, so it is,” replied Nicholas, hardly less surprised ; 
but not by day, Smike-**not by day.” 

The manager’s voice recalled him from a more careful 
inspection of the building, to the opposite side of the 
proscenium, where, at a small mahogany table with 
rickety legs and of an oblong shape, sat a stout, portly 
female, apparently between forty and fifty, in a tarnished 
silk cloak, with her bonnet dangling the strings in 
her hand, and her hair (of which slie had a great quantity) 
braided in a large festoon over each temple. 

‘‘Mr. Johnson,” said the manager (for Nicholas had 

g iven the name which Newman Noggs had bestowed upon 
im in his conversation with Mrs. Kenwigs), *Met me 
introduce Mrs. Vinceut Crummies.” 

^*1 am glad to see you, sir,” said Mrs. Vincent 
Crummies, in a sepulchral voice. *'I am very glad to 
see you, and still more happy to hail you as a promising 
member of our corps.” 

The lady shook Nicholas b;^ the hand as she addressed 
him in these terms ; he saw it was a large one. but had 
not expected quite such an iron grip as that with which 
she honoured him. 

And this,” said the lady, crossing to Smike, as tragic 
actresses cross when they obey a stage direction, **and 
this is the other. You, too, are welcome, sir.” 

** He’ll do, I think, my dear ? ” said the manager, taking 
a pinch of snuff. 

He is admirable,” repliedi tlie lady. ** An acquisition, 
indeed.” 

As Mrs* Vincent Crummies recrossed back to the table, 
there bounded on to the stage, from some mysterious 
inlet, a little girl in a dirty white frock with tucks up to 
the knees, short trousers, sandalled shoes, white spencer, 
pink gauze bonnet, green veil, and curl-papers ; who 
turned a pirouette, cut twice in the air, turned another 
pirouette, then, looking off at the opposite wing, shrieked, 
bounded forward to within six inches of the footlights, 
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snd fell into a beautiful attitude of terror, as a shabby 
gentleman in an old pair of buff slippers came in at one 
powerful slide, and, chattering his teetn, fiercely brandished 
a walking-stick. 

*‘They are going through the * Indian Savage and the 
Maiden,’ ” said Mrs. Crummies. 

“Oh,” said the manager, “the little ballet interlude. 
Very good, go on. A little this way, if you please, Mr. 
Johnson. That’ll do. Now!” 

The manager clapped his hands as a signal to proceed, 
and the savage, becoming ferocious, made a slide towards 
the maiden ; but the maiden avoided him in six twirls, and 
came down, at the end of the last one, upon the very 
points of her toes. This seemed to make some impression 
upon the savage ; for, after a little more ferocity and 
chasing of the maiden into comers, he began to relent, 
and stroked his face several times with his right thumb 
and four fingers, thereby intimating that he was struck 
with admiration of the maiden’s beauty. Acting upon 
the impulse of this passion, he (the savage) began to hit 
himself severe thumps in tne chest, and to exhibit other 
indications of being desperately in love, which being rather 
a prosy proceeding, was very likely the cause of the 
maiden’s falling asleep ; whether it was or no, asleep she 
did fall, sound as a church, on a slopipg bank, and the 
savage perceiving it, leaned his left ear on his left hand, 
and nodded sideways, to intimate to all whom it might 
concern that she was asleep, and no shamming. Being left 
to himself, the savage had a dance all alone. Just as 
he left off the maiden woke up, rubbed her eyes, got off 
the bank, and had a dance all alone too^such a dance 
that the savage looked on in ecstasy all the while, and 
when it was done plucked from a neighbouring tree some 
botanical curiosity, resembling a small pickled cabbage, and 
oftered it to the maiden, who at first wouldn’t have It ; but, 
on the savage shedding tears, relented. Then the savage 
jumped for joy; then the maiden jumped for rapture at 
the sweet smell of the pickled cabbage. Then the savage 
and the maiden danced violently together ; and finally the 
savage dropped down on one knee, and the maiden stood 
on one leg upon his other knee ; thus concluding the ballet, 
and leaving the spectators in a state of pleasing uncertainty 
whether she would ultimately marry the savage or return 
to her friends. 
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** Very well indeed.” said Mr. Crummies ; “ bravo I ” 

*' Bravo !” cried Nicholas, resolved to make the best of 
cvernhing. “ Beautiful ! ” 

“ This, sir,” said Mr. Vincent Crummies, bringing’ the 
maiden forward, **thi8 is the infant phenomenon— Miss 
Ninette Crummies.” 

*‘Your daughter?” inquired Nicholas. 

*‘My daughter— my daughter,” replied Mr. Vincent 
Crummies; *'the idol of every place we go into, sir. We 
have had complimentary letters about this girl, sir, from 
the nobility and gentry of almost every town in 
England.” 

** 1 am not surprised at that,” said Nicholas ; she must 
be quite a natural genius.” 

** Quite a— 1 ” Mr. Crummies stopped ; language was 
not powerful enough to describe the infant phenomenon, 
“ril tell you what, sir,” he said, “the talent of this 
child is not to be imagined. She must be seen, sir — seen 
—to be ever so faintly appreciated. There; go to your 
mother, my dear.” 

“ May I ask how old she is ? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“You may, sir,” replied Mr. Crummies, looking steadily 
in his questioner’s face, as some men do when tliey have 
doubts about being implicitly believed in what they are 
going to say. “ She is ten years of age, sir.” 

“Not more I” ' 

“Not a day.” 

*“ Dear me 2 ” said Nicholas, “it’s extraordinary.” 

It was ; for the infant phenomenon, though of short 
stature, had a comparatively aged countenance ; and had, 
moreover, been precisely the same age — not, perhaps, to 
the full extent of the memory of the oldest inhabitant, but 
certainly for five good years. But she had been kept up 
late every night, and put upon an unlimited allowance of 
gin-and-water from infancyr to prevent her growing tall ; 
and perhaps this system of training had produced in the 
infant phenomenon these additional phenomena. 

While this short dialogue was going on, the gentleman 
who had enacted the savage came up, with his walking 
shoes on his feet, and his slippers in his hand, to within 
a few paces, as if desirous of joining in the conversation. 
Deeming this a good opportunity, he put in his word. 

“Talent there, sir,” said the savage, nodding towards 
Miss Crummies* 
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Nicholas assented. 

I” said the actor, setting his teeth together, and drawing 
in his breath with a hissing sound, “ she oughtn’t to be in the 
provinces, she oughtn’t.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the manager. 

“ I mean to say,” replied the other warmly, ** that she is 
too good for country boards, and that she ought to be in 
one of the large houses in London, or nowhere; and I 
tell you more, without mincing the matter, that if it wasn’t 
for envy and jealousy in some quarter that you know of, 
she would be. Perhaps you’ll introduce me here, Mr. 
Crummies.” 

“Mr. Folair,” said the manager, presenting him to 
Nicholas. 

“Happy to know you, sir.” Mr. Folair touched the 
brim of his hat with his forefinger, and then shook hands. 
'•A recruit, sir, I understand?” 

“An unworthy one,” replied Nicholas. 

“Did you ever see such a set-oUt as that?” whispered 
the actor, drawing him away, as Crummies left them to 
speak to his wife. 

“As what?” 

Mr, Folair made a funny face from his pantomime 
collection, and pointed over his shoulder. 

“ You don’t mean the infant phenomenon ? ” 

“ Infant humbug, sir,” replied Mr. Foldir. There isn’t a 
female child of common sharpness in a charity school that 
couldn’t do better than that. She may thank her stars she 
was bom a manager’s daughter.” 

“You seem to take it to heart,” said Nicholas, with 
a smile. 

“Yes, by Jove, and well I may,” said Mr. Folair, 
drawing his arm through his, and walking him up and 
down tht stage. Isn’t it enough to make a man crusty to 
see that little sprawler put up* in the best business every 
night, and actually keeping money out of the house by 
being forced down people’s throats, whilst other people are 
passed over? Isn’t it extraordinary^ to see a mairs con- 
founded family conceit blinding him even to his own 
interest? Why, 1 of fifreen-and-sixpence that came 

to Southampton one night last month to see me dance the 
Highland Fling; and whafs the consequence? I’ve never 
been put up in it since— nevo* once^while the ^infant 
phenomenon^ has been grinning through artificial fiowera 
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at five people and a baby in the pit, and two boys in the 
galley, every night.” 

** If 1 may judge of what 1 have seen of you,” said 
Nicholas, **you must be a valuable member of the 
company.” 

**Oli I ” replied Mr. Folair, beating his slippers together 
to knock the dust out ; 1 can come it pretty well — nobody 

better, perhaps, in my own line — but having such business 
as one gets here is like putting lead on one’s feet instead 
of chalk, and dancing in fetters without the credit of it. 
Hollo ] old fellow, how are you ? ” 

The gentleman addressed in these latter words was a 
dark-complexioned man^ inclining, indeed, to sallow, with 
long, thick, black hair, and very evident indications 
(although he was close shaved) of a stiff beard, and 
whiskers of the same deep shade. His age did not appear 
to exceed thirty, though many at first sight would have 
considered him much older, as Ills face was long and very 
pale, from the constant application of stage paint. He 
wore a checked shirt, an old green coat, with new gilt 
buttons, a neckerchief of broad red and green stripes, and 
full blue trousers ; he carried, too, a common ash walking- 
stick, apparently more for show tiian use, as he flourished 
it about, with the hooked end downwards, except when he 
raised it for a few seconds, and throwing himself into a 
fencing attitude, made a pass or two at the side-scenes, 
or at any other object, animate or inanimate, that chanced 
to afford him a pretty good mark at the moment. 

**WeII, Tommy,” said this gentleman, making a thrust 
at his friend, who parried it dexterously with his slipper, 
“ what’s the news ? ” 

“A new appearance, that’s all,” replied Mr. Folalr, 
looldng at Nicholas. 

^’Do the honours, Tomnfy, do the honours,” said the 
other gentleman, ta(>pi ng him reproachfully on tHb crown 
of the hat with his stick. 

“This is Mr. Lenville, who does our first tragedy, 
Mr. Johnson,” said tlie pantomimist. 

“Except when old bricks and mortar takes it into his 
head to oo it himself, you should add, Tommy,” remarked 
Mr. Lenville. “You know who bricks and mortar is, I 
suppose, sir?” 

do not, Indeed,” replied Nicholas. 

We eall Crummlea that, because his style of acting ie 
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rather iti the heavy and ponderous way/’ said Mn Lenviile. 

1 mustn’t be cracking Jokes, though, for IVe got a part 
of twelve lengths here, which 1 must be up in to-niorrow 
night, and 1 haven’t had time to look at it ]^t ; Tm a con- 
founded quick study, that’s one comfort.” 

Consoling himself with this refiection, Mr. Lenviile drew 
from his coat pocket a greasy and crumpled manuscript, 
and having made another pass at his friend, proceeded to 
walk to and fro, conning it to himself, and indulging 
occasionally in such appropriate action as his imagination 
and the text suggested. 

A pretty general muster of the company had by this time 
taken place ; for besides Mr. Lenviile and his friend Tommy, 
there were present a slim young gentleman with weak 
eyes, who played the low-spiritcd lovers and sang tenor 
songs, and who had come arm-in-arm with the comic 
countryman— « man with a tumed-up nose, large mouth, 
broad face, and staring eyes. Making himself very amiable 
to the infant phenomenon, was an in^rialed elderly gentle- 
man, in the last depths of shabbiness, who played the calm 
and virtuous old men ; and paying especial court to Mrs. 
Crummies was another elderly gentleman, a shade more 
respectable, who played the irascible old men— those funny 
fellows who have nephews in the army, and perpetually 
run about with thidc sticks to compel them to marry 
heiresses. Besides these, there was .a roving-looking 
person in a rough greatcoat, who strode up and down in 
front of the lamps, flourishing a dress cane, and rattling 
away, in an undertone, with great vivacity, for the amuse- 
ment of an ideal audience. He was not quite so young as 
he had been, and his figure was rather running to seed ; 
but there was an air of exaggerated gentility about him, 
which bespoke the hero of swaggering comedy. There 
was, also, a little group of three or four young meh, with 
lantern jaws and thick eyebrows, who were conversing in 
one comer ; but they seemed td be of secondary importance, 
and laughed and talked together without attracting any 
attention. 

Ttie ladies were gathered in a tittle knot by themselves 
round the rickety table before mentioned. There was Miss 
Snevellicci — who could do anything, from a medley dance to 
I^dy Macbeth, and alwavs playra some part in blue silk 
knee-smalls at her benefit— -glancing, from the depths of 
her coal-scuttle straw bonnet, at Nicholas, and aSttdng to 
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be absorbed in the recital of a diverting story to her friend 
Miss Ledrook, who had brought her work, and was making 
up^ a rufiP in the most natural manner possible. There was 
Miss Belvawney— who seldom aspired to speaking parts, 
and usually went on as a page in white silk hose, to stand 
with one leg bent, and contemplate the audience, or to go 
in and out after Mr. Crummies in stately tragedy — twisting 
up the ringlets of the beautiful Miss Bravassa, who had 
once had her likeness taken ** in character ” by an engraver’s 
apprentice, whereof impressions were hung up for sale in 
the pastry-cook’s window, and the greengrocer’s, and at 
the circulating library, and the box-office, whenever the 
announce bills came out for her annual night. There was 
Mrs. Lenville, in a very limp bonnet and veil, decidedly in 
that way in which she would wish to be if she truly loved 
Mr. Lenville ; there was Miss Gazingi, with an imitation 
ermine boa tied in a loose knot round her neck, flogging 
Mr. Crummies, junior, with both ends, in fun. Lastly, 
there was Mrs. Grudden, in a brown clotb pelisse and a 
beaver bonnet, who assisted Mrs. Crummies in her 
domestic afikirs, and took money at the doors, and dressed 
the ladies, and swept the house, and held the prompt-book 
when everybody else was on for the last scene, and acted 
any kind of part on any emergency without ever learning 
it, and uras put down in the bills under any name or names 
whatever that occurred to Mr. Crummies as looking well 
in print. 

Mr. Folair, having obligingly confided these particulars 
to Nicholas, left him to mingle with his fellows ; the work 
of personal introduction was completed by Mr. Vincent 
Crummies, who .publicly heralded the new actor as a 
prodigy of genius and learning. 

beg your pardon,” said Miss Snevellicci, sidling 
towards Nicholas, ** but did vou ever play at Canterbury?” 

“ I never did,” replied Nicnolas. 

** 1 recollect meeting a gentleman at Canterbury,” said 
Miss Snevellicci, ''only for a few moments, for I was 
leaving the company as he joined it, so like you that 1 felt 
almost certain it was the same.” 

« 1 see you now for the first time,” rejoined Nicholas, 
with all due gallantry. **l am suie 1 never saw you 
before ; 1 couldn’t have forgotten it.” 

, Oh, I’m sure— it’s veiy fiattedng of you to sav so,” 
retorted Miss SDeveUicci, with a graceful bend. ** Now 1 
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look at you again, I see that the gentleman at Canterburr 
hadn’t the same eyes as you ; you’ll think me very foolish 
for taking notice of such things, won’t you ? ” 

’’Not at all,” said Nicholas. ’’How can 1 feel othov. 
wise than flattered by your notice in any way ? ” 

“Oh I you men are such vain creatures!” cried Miss 
Snevellicci. Whereupon she became charmingly confused, 
and, pulling out her jacket-handkerchief from a faded pink 
silk reticule with a gilt clasp, called to Miss Ledrook — 

” Led, my dear,” said Miss Snevellicci. 

Well, what is the matter ? ” said Miss Ledrook. 

” It’s not the same.” 

” Not the same what? ” 

“ Canterbury— you know what I mean. Come here I ! 
want to speak to you.” 

But Miss Ledrook wouldn’t come to Miss Snevellicci, so 
Miss Snevellicci was obliged to go to Miss Ledrook, which 
she did in a skipping manner that was quite fascinating ; 
and Miss Ledrook evidently joked Miss Snevellicci al^ut 
being struck with Nicholas ; for, after some playful 
whispering, Miss Snevellicci hit Miss Ledrook very hard 
on the backs of her hands, and retired up, in a state of 
pleasing confusion. 

Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Vincent Crummies, 
who had been writing on a piece of paper, '* we’ll call the 
’ Mortal Struggle ’ to-morrow at ten ; everybody for the 
procession. * Intrigue’, and ’ Ways and Means,’ you’re all 
up in ; so we shall only want one rehearsal. Everybody at 
ten, if you please.” 

’’Everybody at ten,” repeated Mrs. Grudden, looking 
about her. 

” On Monday morning we shall read a new piece,” said 
Mr. Crummies; ’’the name’s not known yet, but every- 
body will have a good part. «Mr. Johnson will take care 
of that” 

’’ Hollo ! ” said Nicholas, starting, “ i ” 

”On Monday morning,” repeated Mr. Crummies, raising 
his voice, to drown the unfortunate Mr. Johnson’s remon^ 
strance ; ” that’ll do, ladies and gentlemen.” 

The ladles and gentlemen required no second notice to 
quit, and in a few minutes the theatre was deserted, save 
by the Crummies family, Nicholas, and Stnike. 

” Upon my word,” said Nicholas, taking the manager 
aside, ” 1 don’t think 1 can be ready by Monday.” 
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. *'Pooh, pooh/’ replie4 Mr« Crummies. 

** But really 1 can’t,” returned Nicholas ; ” my invention 
IS not accustomed to these demands, or possibly 1 might 
produce—” 

Invention I what the devil’s that got to do with it?” 
cried the manager hastily. 

«« Everything, my dear sir.” 

” Nothing, my dear sir,” retorted the manager, 
with evident impatience. Do you understand 
French?” 

“ Perfectly well,” 

“Very good,” said the manager, opening the table- 
drawer, and giving a roll of paper from it to Nicholas. 
“ There 1 Just turn that into English, and put your name 
on the title-page. Damn me,” said Mr. Crummies angrily, 
“ if 1 haven’t often said that 1 wouldn’t have a man or 
woman in my company that wasn’t master of the language, 
so that they might learn it from the original, and play it 
in English, and by that means save all this trouble and 
expense.” 

Nicholas smiled, and pocketed the play. 

“ What are you going to do about your lodgings ? ” said 
Mr. Crummies. 

Nicholas could not help thinking that, for the first week, 
it would be an uncommon convenience to have a tum-up 
bedstead in the pit ; but he merely remarked that be had 
not turned his thoughts that way. 

“Come home with me, then,’’ said Mr. Crummies, “and 
my boys shall go with you after dinner, and show you the 
most likely place.” 

The oiler was not to be refused; Nicholas and Mr. 
Crummies gave Mrs. Crummies an arm each, and walked 
up the street in stately array. Smike, the boys, and 
the phenomenon, went home by a shorter cut, and Mrs. 
Gruaden remained behind to take some cold Irish stew and 
a pint of porter in the box-office. 

Mrs. Crummies trod the pavement as if she were going 
to immediate execution with an animating consciousness 
of innocence, and that heroic fortitude which virtue alone 
inspires. Mr. Crummies, on the other hand, assumed 
the look and gait of a hardened despot; but they both 
attracted some notice from mai^y of the passers-by, and 
when they heard whisper of “ Mir. and Mrs. Crummies I ” 
or saw a little boy run back to stare them in the face, the 
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severe expression of their countenances relaxed, for they 
felt it was popularity. 

Mr. Crummies lived in 5 t. Thomases Street, at the 
house of one Bulph, a pilot, who sported a boat-^een 
door, with window frames of the same colour, ana had 
the little figure of a drowned man on his parlour mantel- 
shelf, with other maritime and natural curiosities. He 
displayed also a brass knocker, a brass plate, and a brass 
bell-handle, all very bright and shining ; and had a mast, 
with a vane on the top of it, in his back yard. 

** You are welcome,** said Mrs. Crummies, turning round 
to Nicholas when they reached the bow-windowed front 
room on the' first floor. 

Nicholas bowed his acknowledgments, and was un« 
feignedly glad to see the cloth laid. 

*'We have but a shoulder of mutton with onion sauce,** 
said Mrs. Crummies, in the same charnel-house voice; 
" but such as our dinner is, we beg you to partake of it.*’ 

“You are very good,** replied Nicholas; “I shall do it 
ample justice.** 

* ^Vincent,” said Mrs. Crummies, “what is the hour?” 

“ Five minutes past dinner-time,** said Mr. Crummies. 

Mrs. Crummies rang the bell. “Let the mutton and 
onion sauce appear.** 

The slave who attended upon Mr. Bulph’s lodgers 
disappeared, and after a short interval, reappeared with 
the festive banquet Nicholas and the infant phenomenon 
opposed each other at the Pembroke table, and Smike and 
the Masters Crummies dined on the sofa-bedstead. 

“ Are they very theatrical people here? ” asked Nicholas. 

“No,” replied Mr. Crummies, shaking his head, “flir 
from it — ^far from it.** 

“ I pity them,*’ observed Mrs. Crummies. 

“So do I,” said Nicholas if they have no relish for 
theatrical entertainments, properly conducted.” 

“Then they have none, sir,*” rejoined Mr. Crummies. 
“To the infant’s benefit, last year, on which occasion 
she repeated three of her most popular characters, and 
also appeared in the ^Faiiy Porcupine,* as originally per- 
formed oy her, there was a house of no more than K>uf 
pound twelve.” 

“ Is it possible ? ** cried Nicholas. 

“And two pound of that was trust| pa^” said the 
phenomenon. 
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*‘And two pound of that was trust,” repeated Mr. 
Crummies* ** Mrs. Crummies herself has played to mere 
handfuls.” 

** But they are always a taking audience, Vincent,” said 
the manager’s wife. 

Most audiences are, when they have good acting — real 
good acting — the real thing,” replied Mr. Crummies 
forcibly. 

*‘Do you give lessons, ma’am?” inquired Nicholas. 

1 do,” said Mrs. Crummies. 

“ There is no teaching here, I suppose ? ” 

“There has been,” said Mrs. Crummies. “I have 
received pupils here. I imparted tuition to the daughter 
of a dealer in ships’ provision ; but it afterwards appeared 
that she was insane when she first came to me. It was 
very extraordinary that she should come, under such 
circumstances.” 

Not feeling quite so sure of that, Nicholas thought it 
best to hold nis peace. 

“ Let me see,” said the manager, cogitating after dinner. 
” Would you like some nice little part with the infant?” 

“You are very good,” replied Nicholas hastily; “but 1 
think perhaps it would be better if 1 had somebody of my 
own size at first, in case I should turn out awkward. I 
should feel more at home, perhaps.” 

“ True,” said tlie manager. “ Perhaps you would. And 
you could play up to the infant in time, you know.” 

“Certainly,” replied Nicholas, devoutly hoping tliat it 
would be a veiy long time before he was honoured with 
this distinction. 

“Then I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said Mr. Crummies. 
“You sliall study Romeo when you’ve done that piece 
—don’t forget to throw the pump and tubs in, by the bye 
— Juliet, Miss Snevellicci, old Grudden, the nurse. — ^Yes, 
ihat’ll do very well. Rover,, too — ^you might get up Rover 
while you were about it, and Cassto, and Jeremy Diddler* 
You can easily knock them off: one part helps the other 
so much. Here they are, cues and all.’* 

With these* hasty general directions, Mr. Crummies 
thrust a number of little books into the fiilteritig hands 
of Nicholas, and bidding his eldest son go with him and 
show where lodgings were to be had, shook him by the 
hand, and wished him goo<fUnight* 

There is no lack of comfortable furnished apartments 
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in Portsmouth, and no difficulty in finding some that are 
proportionate to very slender finances ; but the former were 
too good, and the latter too bad, and they went into so many 
houses, and came out unsuited, that Nicholas seriously 
began to think he should be obliged to ask permission to 
spend the night in the theatre after all. 

Eventually, however, they stumbled upon two small 
rooms up three pair of stairs, or rather two pair and a 
ladder, at a tobacconist’s shop, on tlie Common Hard, a 
dirty street leading to the dockyard. These Nicholas 
engaged, only too happy to have escaped any request for 
payment of a week’s rent beforehand. 

“TJiere! Lay down our personal property, Smike/’ he 
said, after showing young Urummles downstairs. 
have fallen upon strange times, and God only knows the end 
of them ; but I am tired with the events of these three days, 
and will postpone reflection till to-morrow — if I can.*’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OP THE GREAT BESPEAK FOR MISS SNEVELLICCI, AND THE FIRST 
APPEARANCE OF NICHOLAS UPON ANY STAGE. 

Nicholas was up betimes. in the morning; but he had 
scarcely begun to dress, notwithstanding, when he heard 
footsteps ascending the stairs, and was presently saluted 
by the voices of Mr. Folair, the pantomimist, and Mr. 
Lenville, the tragedian. 

House, house, house ! ” cried Mr. Folair. 

” What, ho I within there ! ” said Mr. Lenville, in a deep 
voice. 

" Confound these fellows I V thought Nicholas ; ” they 
have come to breakfast, 1 suppose. I’ll open the door 
directly, if you’ll wait an instant.” 

Tiie gentlemen entreated him not to hurry himself; and,, 
to beguile the interval, had a fencing bout with their 
walking-sticks on the very small landing-place, to the 
unspeakable discomposure of all the other lodgers 
downstairs. 

Here, come in,” said Nicholas, when he had completed 
his toilet. ” In the name of all that’s horrible, don’t make 
tliat noise outside.” 

An uncommon snug little boa this,” said Mr. Iwvillei 
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stepping into the front room, and taking his hat off before 
he could get in at all. ** Femiqious snug.” 

** For a man at all particular in sudi matters it might be 
a trifle too snug,*’ said Nicholas; ''for although it is, 
undoubtedly, a great convenience to be able to reach any- 
thing you want from the ceiling or the floor, or either side 
of the room, without having to move from your chair, still 
these advantages can only be had in an apartment of the 
most limited size.” 

It isn’t a bit too confined for a single man,” returned 
Mr. Lenville. “ That reminds me — my wife, Mr. Johnson 
— I hope she’ll have some good part in this piece of yours ? ” 

“ I glanced at the French copy last night,” said Nicholas. 

It looks very good, I think.” 

" What do 3'ou mean to do for me, old fellow ? ” asked 
Mr. Lenville, poking the struggling fire with his walking- 
stick, and afterwards wiping it on the skirt of his coat. 
“Anything in the gruff and grumble way?” 

“You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said 
Nicholas ; “and, in a fit of rage and jealousy, stab your 
eldest son in the library.” 

“ Do I though I” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. “That’s very 
good business.” 

“After which,” said Nicholas, “you are troubled 
with remorse till^ the last act, and then you make up 
your mind to destroy yourself. But just as you are raising 
the pistol to your headf, a clock strikes — ten.” 

“ I see,” cried Mr. Lenville. “ Very good.” 

“You pause,” said Nicholas; “you recollect to have 
heard a clock strike ten in 3rour infancy. The pistol falls 
from your hand — ^you are overcome — ^you burst into tears, 
and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever 
afterwards.” 

“Capital!” said Mr. Lenville; “that’s a sure card, a 
sure card. Get the curtaiir down with a touch of nature 
like that, and it’ll be a triumphant success.” 

“Is there anything good for me?” inquired Mr. Folair 
anxiously. 

“Let me see,” said Nicholas. “You play the faithful 
and attached servant ; you are turned out of doors with the 
wife and child.” 

“Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” sighed 
Mr. Folair ; “and we go into poor lodgings, where I won’t 
take any wages, and talk sentiment, I suppose ? ” 
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** Why--y«8,** rcplwd Nicholas; ‘’that ia tho courso of 
the piece.*’ 

must Ixave a dance of tome kind, you know,” said 
Mr. Folair^ *' You’ll have to introduce one for the 
phenomenon, so you’d better make it a pas da dauXt and 
save time.” 

There’s nothing easier than that,” said Mr. LenvUle, 
observing the disturbed looks of the young dramatist. 

** Upon my word 1 don’t see how It’s to be done,” rejoined 
Nicholas. 

”Why, isn’t it obvious?” reasoned Mr. LenvUle. 
**Gadzooksl who can help seeing the way to do^it?*-you 
astonish me I You get the distressed lady, and the little 
child, and the attached servant, into the poor lodging, 
don’t you? Well, look here. The distressed lady sinks 
into a chair, and buries her face in her pocket-handlmrchief. 
* What makes you weep, mamma ? ’ eays the chUd. ‘ Don’t 
weep, mamma, or you’ll nutke me weep too I’ * And me ! * 
says the faithful servant, rubbing his eyes with his arm. 
*What can we do to raise your spirits, dear mamma?’ 
says the little child. *Aye, what can we do?’ eays the 
faithful serilant. ' Oh, Pierre I ’ says the distressedf lady s 
‘would that 1 could shako off these painful thoughts.’ 
‘Try, ma’am, tiy,’say8 the faithful servant; 'rouse your- 
self, ma’am ; be amused.’ ’ 1 will,’ says the lady— ‘ f will 
learn to suffer with fortitude. Do you 'remember that 
dance, my honest friend, which in happier days you 
practised with this sweet angel ? It never failed to calm 
my spirits then. Oh, let me see it once again before 1 
die 1’ There it is— cue for the band, / diw— and off 
they go. That’s the regular thing ; isn’t it, Tommy ? ” 
‘^*riiat’s it,” replied Mr. Fotoir. "The distressed lady, 
overpowered by old recollections, faints at the end of the 
dance, and you close in with a picture.” 

l^fitlng by these and other lessons, which were the result 
of the personal experience of the two actors, Nicholas wtll- 
ingly gave them the best breakfast he could, and, when he 
at length got rid of them, applied himself to his taric, by no 
means displeased to find that it was so much easier Uian 
he had at first supposed. He worked very hard ali day, 
and did not leave his room until the eveniqgf when he went 
down to the theatre, whither Smike had r^aired before 
him to go on with another gentleman as a general 
rebellion. 
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Here all the people were so much changed that he 
scarcely knew them. False hair, &ise colour, false calves, 
false muscles — ^they had become different bein|^s. Mr. 
Lenville was a blooming warrior of most exquisite pro- 
portions; Mr. Crummies, his large face shaded by a 

C rofusion of black hair, a Highland outlaw of most majestic 
earing ; one of the old gentlemen a jailer, and the other 
a venerable patriarch ; the comic countryman, a hghting- 
man of great valour, relieved by a touch of humour ; each 
of the Masters Crummies, a prince in his own right ; and 
the low-spirited lover, a desponding captive. There was 
a gorgeous banquet ready spread for the third act, consist- 
ing of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits, a black 
bottle, and a vinegar-cruet ; and, in short, everything was 
on a scale of the utmost splendour and preparation. 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, 
now contemplating the first scene, which was a Gothic 
archway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crummies, 
through which that gentleman was to make his first 
entrance, and now listening to a couple of people who 
were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering whether 
they made the whole audience, when the manager himself 
walked familiarly up and accosted him. 

“ Been in front to-night? ” said Mr. Crummies. 

“No,” replied, Nicholas, “not yet. I am going to see 
the play.” 

“We’ve had a pretty good let,” said Mr, Crummies. 
“Four front places in the centre, and the whole of the 
sLage-box.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Nicholas ; “a family, I suppose ? ” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Crummies, “yes. It’s an affecting 
thing. There are six children, and they never come 
unless the phenomenon pla^.” 

It would have been dimcult for any party, family or 
otherwise, to have visited the theatre on a night when 
the phenomenon did not play, inasmuch as she always 
sustained one, and not uncommonly two or three characters 
every night ; but Nicholas, sympathising with the feelings 
of a father, refrained from hinting at this trifling 
circumstance, and Mr. Crummies continued to talk un- 
interrupted by him. 

“Six,” said that gentleman; “pa and ma eight, aunt 
nlna, governess ten, grandfather and grandmoffier twelve. 
Then there’s the fooumui* who stands outside with a bag 
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of oranges and a jug of toast-and-water, and sees the 

e iy for nothing through the little pane of glass in the 
z-door— it’s £eap at a guinea ; they gain % taking a 
box.” 

“ I wonder you allow so many,” observed Nicholas. 
•‘There's no help for it,” replied Mr. Crummies; “it’s 
alwa3's expected in the country. If there are six children, 
six people come to hold them in their laps. A family-box 
carries double always. Ring in the orchestra, Grudden.” 

That useful lady did as ime was requested, and shortly 
afterwards the tuning of three fiddles was heard. Whtcli 
process having been protracted as long as it was^supposed 
that the patience of the audience could possibly bear it, 
was put a stop to by another jerk of the bell, which, being 
the signal to begin in earnest, set the orchestra playing 
a variety of popular airs with involuntary variations. 

If Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration for 
the better which the gentlemen displayed, the transforma- 
tion of the ladies was still more extraordinary. When, 
from a snug comer of the manager’s box, he beheld Miss 
Snevellicci ui all the glories of white muslin with a gold 
hem, and Mrs. Crummies in all the dignity of the outlaw's 
wife, and Miss Bravassa in all the sweetness of Miss 
Snevelliccl’s confidential friend, and Miss Belvawney in 
the white silks of a page doing duty everywhere, and 
swearing to live and die in the service of everybody, he 
could scarcely contain his admiration, which testified 
itself in great applause, and the closest possible attention 
to the business of the scene. The plot was most 
interesting. It belonged to no particular age, people, or 
country, and was, perliaps, the more delightful on that 
account, as nobody’s previous information could afford 
the remotest glimmering of what would ever come of it. 
An outlaw had been very suebessful in doing something 
somewhere, and came home in, triumph, to the sound of 
shouts and fiddles, to greet his wife— a lady of masculine 
mind; who talked a good deal about her father’s bones, 
which it seemed were unburied, though whether from a 
peculiar taste on the 'part of the old gentleman himself, 
or the reprehensible neglect of liis relations, did not appear. 
This outlaw’s wife was, somehow or other, mixed up with 
a patriarch living in a castle a long way off, and this 
patriarch was the father of several of the cliaracters, but 
he didn’t exactly know which, and was uncertain whether 
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he had brought up the rijtht onea in his castle^ or the 
Wrong ones, but rather Inelined to the latter opinion, and, 
belnfiT uneasy, relieved his mind with a banquet, during 
which solemnity somebody in a cloak said, Beware,” 
which somebody was known by nobody (except the 
audience) to be the outlaw himself, who had come there 
for reasons unexplained, but possibly with an eye to the 
spoons. There was an agreeable surprise in the way of 
certain love-passages between the despairing captive and 
Miss SnevelliccL and the comic fightins^an and Miss 
Bravassa ; besides which, Mr. Lenville had several very 
tragic scenes in the dark, while on throat-cutting 
expeditions, which were all bafRed by the skill and 
bravery of the comic fighting^man (who overheard what- 
ever was said all through the piece) and the intrepidity 
of Miss Snevellicci, who adopted tights, and therein 
repaired to the prison of her captive lover, with a small 
basket of refreshments and a dark lantern. At last, it 
tame out that the patriarch was the man who had treated 
the bones of the outIaw*s father-in-law with so much 
disrespect, for which cause and reason the outlaw's wife 
repaired to his castle to kill him, and so got into a dark 
room, where, after a good deal of groping In the dark, 
everybody got hold or evetybody else, and took them for 
somebody besides, which occasioned a vast quantity of 
confusion, with ^ome pistolling, loss of life, and torchlight; 
niter which the patriarch came forward, and obserwng, 
with a knowing look, that he knew all about his children 
now, and woula tell them when they got inside, said that 
there could not be a more appropriate occasion for 
marrying the young people than that, and, therefore, he 
ioined melr hands, with the full consent of the in- 
iiefotigable page, who (bping the only other person 
surviring) pointed with his cap Into the clouds, and his 
right hand to the ground; thereby Invoking a blessing, 
and giving the cue for the curtain to come down, which 
it d!^ amidst general applause. 

did you think of that?” asked Mr. Crummies, 
when Nicholas went round to the stage again. Mr. 
Crummies was very red and hot, for your outlaws are 
desperate fellows to shouf, 

I think It was very capital Indeed,” replied Nicholas ; 
'' Miss Snevellicci, lU particular, was uncommonly 
good.” 
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" She's a genius/’ said Mr. Crumniles ; " quite a genius, 
that girl, ay the bye, I've been thinking ox bringing out 
that piece of yours on her bespeaJc night." 

" men ? " asked Nicholas. 

" The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when 
her friends and patrons bespeak the play/' said Mr. 
Crummies. 

" Oh, I understand," replied Nicholas. 

" You see," sai<l Mr. Crummies, " it’s sure to go on such 
an occasion, and even if it should not work up quite as 
well as we expect, why, it will be her risk, you know, 
and not ours." 

" Yours, you mean," said Nicholas. 

" 1 said mine, didn't 1 ? " returned Mr. Crummies. 
" Next Monday week. What do you say now ? You'U 
have done it, and are sure to be up in the lover’s part 
long before that time." 

" 1 don’t know about ‘long before/ " replied Nicholas ; 
" but by that time I think 1 can undertake to be ready." 

" Very good," pursued Mr. Cinimmles ; " then we'll call 
that settled. Now, I want to ask you something else. 
There’s a little — ^what shall 1 call it — a little canvassing 
takes place on these occasions." 

" Among the patrons, 1 suppose ? " said Nicholas. 

" Among the patrons ; and the fact is that Snevdliccn 
has had so many bespeaks in this placb, that 1^ wants 
an attraction. She had a bespeak when her mother- 
in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle died ; and 
Mrs. Cruin^es and myself have had bespeaks on the 
anniversary of the phenomenon's birthday, and our 
wedding-day, and occasions of that description, so that, 
in fact, there's some difficulty in getting a good one. 
Now, won't you help this. poor girl, Mr. Johnson?" 
said Crummies, sitting himself down on a drum, and 
taking a great pinch of snufF,* as he looked him steadily 
in the face. 

" How do you mean ? " rejoined Nicholas. 

" Don't you think you could spare half an hour to- 
morrow morning, to call with her at the houses of one 
or two of the prmcipal people ? " murmured the manager, 
in a persuasive tone. 

" Oh, dear me ! " said Nicholas, with an air of very 
stro:^ objection, " I shouldn't like to do that." 

'1^, imant yviH accompany her," said Mr. Crummies. 
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The moment it was suggested to me, 1 gave permission 
for the infant to go. There will not be the smallest im- 
propriety — Miss Snevellicci, sir, is the very soul of honour. 
It would be of material service— the ^ntleman from London 
—author of the new piece — actor in the new piece — first 
appearance on any boards— it would lead to a great bespeak, 
Mr. Jolinson.” 

1 am very sorry to throw a damp upon the prospects of 
anybody, and more especially a lady,” replied Nicholas; 
** but really I must decidedly object to making one of the 
canvassing party.” 

“What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent?” inquired a 
voice close to his ear ; and, looking round, he found Mrs. 
Crummies and Miss Snevellicci herself standing behind 
him. 

“ He has some objection, my dear,” replied Mr. Crummies, 
looking^ at Nicholas. 

“Objection!” exclaimed Mrs. Crummies. “Can it be 
possible? ” 

“ Oh, I hope not ! ” cried Miss SnevelUccI. “You surely 
are not so cruel— oh, dear me ! — ^Well, I— To think of 
that now, after all one’s looking forward to it I ” 

“Mr. Johnson will not persist, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Crummies. “Think better of him than to suppose it. 
Gallantry, humanity, all the best feelings of his nature, 
must be enlisted in this interesting cause.” 

“Which moves even a manager,” said Mr. Crummies, 
smiling. 

“And a manager’s wife,” added Mrs. Crummies, in her 
accustomed trag^y tones. “Come, come, you will relenti 
1 know you will.” 

“ It is not in my nature,’’ said Nicholas, moved by these 
appeals, “ to resist any entreaty, unless it is to do some- 
th iiig positively wrong; anu, tiieyond a feeling of pride, 1 
Stnow nothing which shovild prevent my dmng this. 1 
know nobody here, and nobody knows me. So be it, then. 
L yield,” 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with blushes 
and expressions of gratitude, of which latter commodity 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crummies was by any means sparing. 
It was arranged that Nxcliolas should call upon her, at her 
lodgings, at ele^n next morning, and soon after they 
parted: he to retitfn home to his authorsliipj Miss 
Snevellicci to dress idf tl>e after-piece ; and tlie dklnterested 
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manager and his wife to discuss the probable gains of the 
forthcoming bespeak, of which they were to have two* 
thirds of the profits by solemn treaty of agreement. 

At the stipulated hour next morning, Nicholas repaired 
to the lodgings of Miss Snevellicci, which wm in a place 
called Lombard Street, at the house of a tailor. A strong 
smell of ironing pervaded the little passage, and the tailor’s 
daugliter, who opened the door, appeared in that flutter 
of spirit .which is so often attendant upon the periodical 
getting up of a family’s linen. 

*’Miss Snevellicci lives here, 1 believe?” said Nicholas, 
when the door was opened. 

The tailor’s daughter replied in the affirmative. 

** Will you have the goodness to let her know that Mr. 
Johnson is here?” said Nicholas. 

Oh, if you please, you’re to come upstairs,” replied the 
tailof^s^ daughter, with a smile. 

Nicliolas followed the young lady, and was shown into 
a small apartment on the first floor, communicating with a 
back room; in which, as he judged from a certain half* 
subdued clinking sound, as of cups and saucers, Miss 
Snevellicci was then taking her breakfast in bed. 

“ You’re to wait, if you please,” said the tailor’s daughter, 
after a short period of absence, during which the clinking 
in the back room had ceased; and been succeeded by 
whispering — “she won’t be long,” 

As she spoke she pulled up the window-blind, and having 
by this means (as she thought) diverted Mr. Johnson’s 
attention from the room to the street, caught up some 
articles which were airing on the fender, and bad veiy 
much the appearance of stockings, and darted off. 

As tbere were not many objects of interest outside the 
window, Nicholas looked about the room with more 
curiosity than he might otherwise have bestowed upon it. 
On the sofa lay an old guitar,. several thumbed pieces of 
music, and a scattered litter of curl-papers ; together witib 
a confused heap of play-bdls, and a pair of soiled w;hlte 
satin shoes with large b^ie rosettes. Hanging over the 
back of a chair was a half-finished muslin apron, with little 
pockets ornamented with red ribbons, such as waiting- 
women wear on the stage, and (by consequence) are never 
seen with anywhere In one comer stood the 

diminutive pair of top-boots in which Miss Snevellicci was 
accustomed to enact the little jockey, and, folded on a chair 
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hard by, was a imall parcel, which bore a very suspicious 
resemblance to the companion smalls. 

But the most interesting object of all was, perhaps, the 
open 8crap*book, displayea in the midst of some theatrical 
duodecimos that were strewn upon the table, and pasted 
into which scrap-book were various critical notices or Miss 
Snevellicci’s acting, extracted from different provincial 
journals, together with one poetic address in lier honour, 
commencing — 

** Sing, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 
Thrice-gifted SnevellicCI came on earth, 

To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye, 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me quickly why.** 

Besides this effusion, there were innumerable compli- 
mentary allusions, also extracted from newspapers, such as 
We observe from an advertisement in another part of 
our paper of to^y, that the charmin? and highly-talented 
Miss Snevellicci takes her benefit on Wednesday, for which 
occasion she has put forth a bill of fare that might kindle 
exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. In the con- 
fidence that our fellow-townsmen have not lost that high 
appreciation of public ability and private worth, for which 
tliey have lon^ been so^ pre-eminently distinguished, we 
predict that this* charming actress will be greeted with 
a bumper.” “To correspondents.— J. S. is misinformed 
when he supposes that the highly-gifted and beautiful 
Miss Snevellicci, nightly captivating all hearts at our 
pretty and commodious little theatre, is not the same lady 
to whom the young gentleman of immense fortune, residing 
within a hundred miles of the mod dty of York, lately 
made honourable proposals, We have reason to know 
that Miss Snevellicci » the la^ who was implicated in 
that mysterious and romantic affair, and whose conduct on 
that occasion did no loss honour to her head and heart than 
do ber histrionic triumphs to her brilliant genius.” A 
copious assortment of such paragraphs as these, with long 
bills of benefits, all ending with **Come Early,” in larfe 
capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss Snevellicci’s 
scrap-book. ^ 

Nicholas had rea4 a great many of these scnpB, and 
was absorbed in a dlrcumstantial and melancholy account 
of the train of events which had led to Miss Snevellicci*# 
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spraining her ankle by slipping on a piece of orange-peel 
flung by a monster in human torm (so the paper said) upon 
the stage at Winchester— -when that young lady herself, 
attired m the coal-scuttle bonnet and wallung-dress com- 
plete^ tripped into the room» with a thousand apologies 
for having detained him so long after the appointed 
time, 

‘*But really,’* said Miss Snevellicci, *'my darling Lad» 
who lives with me here, was taken so ver^ ill tn the 
night that 1 thought she would have expired in my 
arms.” 

** Such a fate is almost to be envied,” returned Nicholas ; 
‘’but 1 am very sorry to hear it, nevertheless.” 

“What a creature you are to flatter I” said Miss 
Snevellicci, buttoning her glove in much confusion. 

“ If it be flattery to admire your charms and accomplish* 
ments,” rejoined Nicholas, laying his hand upon the scrap- 
book, “you have better specimens of it here.’^ 

“ Oh, you cruel creature, to read such things as those ! 
I’m almost ashamed to look you in the face afterwards, 
positively 1 am,” said Miss Snevellicci,* seising the book, 
and putting it away in a closet. “ How careless of Led. 
How could she be so naughty? ” 

” 1 thought you had kindly left it here on purpose for 
me to read,” said Nicholas. And really it did seem 
possible. 

“ 1 wouldn’t have had you see it for the world I ’’ rejoined 
Miss Snevellicci. “ I never was so vexed— never I But 
she is such a careless thing, there’s no trusting her.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of the phenomenon, who had discreetly remained in the 
bedroom up to this moment, and now presented herself, 
with mucli grace and lightnjsss, bearing in her hand a 
very little green parasol, with a broad fringe border, and 
no handle. After a few words/ of course, they sallied into 
the street. 

The phenomenon was rather a troublesome companion, 
for first the right sandal came down, and then the left, 
and these misimances being repaired, one leg of the little 
white trousers was discovered to be longer than the other ; 
besides these accidents, the green parasol was dropped 
down an iron grating, and only fished up again with great 
difficulty, and by dint of much exertion. However, it 
was impossible to scold her, as she was the manager’s 
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daughter, so Nicholas took it all in perfect good-humour, 
and walked on, with Miss Snevelllcci, arm-in-arm on one 
side, and the offending infant on the odier. 

The first house to which they bent their steps was 
situated in a terrace of respectable appearance. Miss 
Snevellioci’s modest double knock was answered by a 
footboy, who, in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. Curdle 
was at home, openra his eyes very wide, grinned veiy 
much, and said he didn’t know, but he’d inquire. With 
this, he showed them into a parlour, where he kept 
them waiting, until the two women-servants had repaired 
thither, under false pretences, to see the play-actors; and 
having compared notes with them in tlie passage, and 
Joined in a vast quantity of whispering and giggaiig, he 
at length went upstairs with Miss Snevellicci’s name. 

Now, Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who were 
best informed on such points, to possess quite the London 
taste in matters relaung to literature and the drama; 
and as to Mr. Curdle, he had written a pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages, post octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s 
deceased husband 111 Romeo and Juliet,” with an inquiry 
whether he really had been a ‘‘ merry man ” in his life- 
time, or whether it was merely his widow’s affectionate 
partiality that induced her so to report him. He had 
likewise" proved, that by altering the received mode of 
punctuation, any one of Shakespeare’s plays could be 
made quite different, and the sense completely changed ; 
it is needless to say, therefore, that he was a great critic, 
and a very profound and most original thinker. 

**Wel], Miss Snevelllcci,” said Mrs. Curdle, entering 
the parlour, ** and how do,^ do ? ” 

Miss Snevelllcci made a graceful obeisance, and hoped 
Mrs. Curdle was well, as. also Mr. Curdle, who at the 
same time appeared. Mrs. Curdle was dressed in a 
morning wrapper, with a *little cap stuck upon the top of 
her head. Mr. Curdle wore a loose robe on his back, 
and his right forefinger on his forehead, after the portraits 
of Sterne, to whom somebody or other had once said he 
bore a striking resemblance. 

** I ventured to call for the purpose of asking whether 
vou would put your name to my bespeak, ma’am,” said 
Miss Snevelitcci, prududng documents. 

-‘*OhI I really don’t know what to say,” replied Mrs. 
Curdle. “ It’s not as if tbs theatre was In its high and 
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palmy days — you needn’t stand, Miss SnevelHcd'— *the 
drama is gone, perfectly gone.” 

‘'As an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, and 
a realisation of human intellectuality, gilding witli refulgent 
light our dreamy moments, and laying open a new and 
magic world before the mental eye, the drama is gone, 
perfectly gone,” said Mr. Curdle. 

’’What man is there, now living, who can present 
before us all those changing and prismatic colours witlt 
which the character of Hamlet is invested?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Curdle. 

” What man indeed— upon the stage ? ” said Mr. Curdle, 
with a small reservation in favour of himself. *’ Hamlet I 
Pooh 1 ridiculous I Hamlet is gone, perfectly gone.” 

Quite overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curdle sighed, and sat for some short time without 
speaking. At length the lady, turning to Miss Snevellicd, 
inquired what play she proposed to have. 

'* Quite a new one,” said Miss Snevellicd, ’*of which 
this gentleman is the author, and in which he plays; 
being his first appearance on any stage. Mr. Johnson 
is the gentleman’s name.” 

** 1 hope you have preserved the unities, sir?” said Mr. 
Curdle. 

*’The original piece is a French one,” said Nicholas. 
” Thera is abuuaance of incident, sprightly dialogue, 
strongly-marked characters 

‘*A 11 unavailing without a strict observance of the 
unities, sir,” returned Mr. Curdle. ’’The unities of the 
drama before everything.” 

” Might 1 ask you,” said Nicholas, hesitating between 
the respect he ought to assume and his love of the 
whimsical — ” might 1 ask you ^hat the unities are ? ” 

Mr. Curdle coughed and considered. “ The unities, sir,” 
he said, ” are a completeness— a kind of a universal dove- 
tailedness with regard to place and time— a sort of a general 
oneness, if 1 may be allowed to use so strong an ex- 
pression. I take those to be the dramatic unities, so far 
as 1 have been enabled to bestow attention upon tliem, 
and 1 have read much upon the subject, and thought 
much. 1 find, running through the performances of mis 
diild,” said Mr. Curdle, turning to the phenomenoo« ”a 
unity of feeling, a breadth, a light and shade, a warmtli 
of colouring, a tonoi a hani^ony, a glow, ihi arUstical 
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development of original ooilceptlortii which 1 look for in 
vain among older performefi^^l don’t know whether 1 
make tnyeelf underctood ? 

** Perlleotly/* replied Nlcholae* 

eo/’ laid Mr« Cttfdle» pulllnr up hie neckcloth. 
** That li my definition of the unltlei of the drama,” 

Mrs. Curdle had sat listening to this lucid explanation 
with great complacency. It being finished^ the inquired 
what Mr. Curdle thought about putting down their 
names. 

** 1 don’t know, my dear; upon my word I don’t know»’' 
laid Mr. Curdle. If we do, It muit be dliiinctly under^ 
stood that we do not pledge ourielvee to the quality of 
the performances. Let it go forth to the world, that we 
do not give thifn the lanctTon of our names, but that we 
confer the distinction merely upon Mice Snevellicci. That 
being clearly stated, 1 take it to be, as it were, a duty, 
that we should extend our patronage to a degraded stage, 
even for the sake of the associations with whicli it is 
entwined. Have you got two^and^^slxpence for half-- 
crown, Miss Siievcllicoi?*’ said Mr. Curdle, turning over 
four of those pieces of money. 

Miss Snevellicci felt in all the corners of the pink reticule, 
but there was nothing in any of them. Nicholas murmured 
a jest about his being an author, and thought it best not 
to go through the form of feeling in his pockets at all. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Curdle; “twice four’s elght-*^ 
four shillings a piece to the boxes. Miss Snevellicci, is 
exceedingly dear in the present state of the drama-^hree 
half-crowns is seven-and-six ; we shall not difibr about 
Sixpence, 1 suppose? Sixpence will not part us. Miss 
Snevellicci > ” 

Poor Miss Snevellicci took the three half-croams, with 
many smiles and bends, and Mrs. Curdle, adding several 
supplementafy directions '^relative to keeping the places 
for them, and dusting the seat, and sending two clean 
bills as soon as they came out, rang the bell as a signal 
for breaking up the conference. 

“ Odd people those,” said Nicholas, when they got clear 
of the house. 

“ I assure you,” said Miss Snevellicci, taking his arm,- 
” that 1 think myself very lucky they did not owe all the 
money instead of being sixpence short. Now, if you were 
to suoosed, they would give people to understand that iliey 
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had alwasrf patroniiod you i and» if you wero to laili they 
would have been quite certain of that from the vary 
beginning.’’ 

At the next house they visited, they were in great glory ; 
for there resided the six children who were so enraptured 
with the public actions of the phenomenon, and who. 
being called down from the nursery to be treated with 
a private view of that young lady, proceeded to poke theii 
fingers into her eyes, and tread upon her toes, and show 
her many other little attentions peculiar to their time 
of life. 

** I shall certainly persuade Mr. Borum to take a private 
box.” said the lady of the house, after a most gracious 
reception. shall only take two of the children, and 
will make up the rest of the party, of gentlemen-^your 
admirers, Miss Saevelllcci. Augustus, you naughty boy. 
leave the little girl alone.” 

This was addressed to a young gentleman who was 
pinching the phenomenon oehind. apparently with the 
view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

1 am sure you must be very tired,” said the mamma, 
turning to Miss SnevellicoL ** l cannot think of allowing 
you to go without first taking a glass of wine I Fie. 
Charlotte. 1 am ashamed of you. Miss Lane, my dear, 
pray see to the children.” 

Miss Lane was the governess, and this entreaty was 
rendered necessary by the abrupt behaviour of the 
youngest Miss Borum, who. having filched the phenome* 
non’s little green parasol, was now carrying it bodily 
off. while the distracted infant looked helplessly on. 

“ I am sure, where you ever learned to act as you do, 
said good-natured Mrs. Borum, turning again to Miss 
SnevelUcd. **1 cannot understapd (Emma, don’t stare so); 
laughing in one piece, and crying in the next, and so 
natural Tn all^-oh. dear 1 ” 

** I am very happ;^ to hear you express so favourable 
an opinion.” said Miss Snevellicci. ^'It’s quite delightful 
to think you lilw it.” 

** Like it 1 ” cried Mrs. Borum. Who can help liking 
it ? I would go to the play twice a week if I could : j 
dote upon it---only youVe too affecting sometimes. You 
do put me in such a etate**--fnto such fits of erykig I Good 
gracious me. Miss Lane, how can you let them torment 
that poor child sp 1 ” 
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The phenomenon was realty in a fair way of being torn 
limb firom limb ; for two strong little boys, one holding on 
by each of her hands, were dragging her in different 
directions as a trial of strength. However, Miss Lane 
(who had herself been too much occupied in contemplating 
tlie grown-up actors, to pay the necessary attention to 
these proceedings) rescued the unhaf^y infant .at this 
juncture, who, omng recruited with a glass of wine, was 
shortly afterwards taken away by her friends, after sus- 
taining no more serious damage than a flattening of tiie 
pink gauze bonnet, and a rather extensive creasing of the 
white frock and trousers. 

It was a trying morning ; for there were a great many 
calls to make, and everybody wanted a different thing. 
Some wanted tragedies, and others comedies ; some ob- 
jected to dancing ; some wanted scarcely anything else. 
Some thought the comic singer decidedly low, and others 
hoped he would have more to do than he usually had. 
Some people wouldn’t promise to go, because other people 
wouldn’t promise to go ; and other people wouldn’t go at 
all because other people went. At length, and by little 
and little, omitting something in this place, and adding 
something in that, Miss Snevellicci pledged herself to a 
bill of fare which was comprehensive enough, if it had 
no other merit (it included among other trifles, four 
pieces, divers sohgs, a few combats, and several dances) ; 
and they returned home, pretty well exliausted with the 
business of the day. 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was speedily 
put into rehearsal, and then worked away at his own 
part, which he studied with great perseverance, and 
^ed»*-^s the whole company said— to perfection. And 
at length the great day %rnved. The crier was sent 
round in the morning to proclaim the entertainments with 
sound of bell in all the thoroughfares ; extra bills of three 
feet long by nine inches wide were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, flung down all the areas, thrust under ell the 
knockers, and developed in all the shops. Tliey were 
plac^ded on all 'the walls too, though not with complete 
success, for an illiterate person having undertaken this 
ofiSce during the iedisposttion of the regular bill-sticker, 
a part were posted sideways, and the remairtder upside 
down. 

At half-past flve there was a rusli of four people to the 
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fifallery doof ; at a quarter before six there were at least a 
dozen ; at six o’clock the kicks were terrific ; and when the 
elder Master Crummies opened the door» he was obliged to 
run behind it for his life. Fifteen shillings were taken by 
Mrs. Grudden in the first ten minutes. 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement pre- 
vailed. Miss Snevellicci was in such a perspiration that 
the paint would scarcely stay on her face. Mrs. Crummies 
was so nervous that she could hardly remember her part. 
Miss Bravassa’s ringlets came out of curl with the heat 
and anxiety; even Mr. Crummies himself kept peeping 
through the hole in the curtain^ and running back every 
now and then to announce that another man had come 
into the pit. 

At last the orchestra left ofF« and the curtain rose upon 
the new piece. The first scene, in which there was nobody 
particular, passed off calmly enough, but when Miss 
Snevellicci went on in the second, accompanied by the 
plienomenon as child, what a roar of applause broke out I 
The people in the Borum box rose as one man, waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs, and uttering shouts of 
“Bravo!” Mrs. Borum and the governess cast wreaths*^ 
itpon the stage, of which, some fluttered into the lamps, 
and one crowned the temples of a fat gentleman in the 
pit, who, looking eagerly towards the scene, remained un- 
conscious of the honour ; the tailor and bis family kicked 
at the panels of the upper boxes till they threatened to 
come out altogether; the very ginger-beer boy remained 
transfixed in the centre of the house; a young officer, 
supposed to entertain a passion for Miss Snevellicci, stuck 
his glass in his eye as though to hide a tear. Again and 
again Miss Snevellicci curtsied lower and lower, and 
again and again the applause came down louder and 
louder. At length, when the* phenomenon picked up one 
of the smoking wreaths and «put it on, sideways, over 
Miss Snevellicci’s eye, it reached its climax, and the 
play proceeded. 

But when Nicholas came on for his crack scene witli 
Mrs. Crummies, what a clapping of hands there was! 
\Vhen Mrs. Crummies (who was his unworthy mother) 
sneered, and called him “presumptuous boy, and he 
defied her, what a tumult of applause came on 1 When he 
quarrelled with the otlier gentleman abbut the young lady, 
and producing a case of pistols, said, that if he was a 
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what slid could do— alM^ays knew it from the first She 
taught her, indeed, nearly all she knows. Mrs. Crummies 
was the original Blood-drinker.** 

“Was she, indeed?** 

“ Yes. She was obliged to give it up, though.** 

“ Did it disagree with her?*’ asked Nicholas, smiling. 

“ Not so much with her as with her audiences,” replied 
Mr. Crummies. ** Nobody could stand it. It was too 
tremendous. You don't quite know what Mrs. Crummies 
is yet.** 

Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thought be 
did. 

“No, no, you don’t,” said Mr. Crummies ; **you don’t, 
indeed. / don’t, and^ that’s a fact. I don’t think her 
country will, till she is dead. Some new proof of talent 
bursts from that astonishing woman every year of her life. 
Look at her — ^mother of six diiidren — three of ’em alive, 
and all upon the stage 1 ” 

“ Extraordinary 1 ” cried Nicholas. 

“All! extraorainar3r, indeed,” rejoined Mr. Crummies, 
taking a complacent pinch of snuff, and shaking his head 
gravely. “1 pledge you my professional word I didn’t 
even know she could dance till her last benefit, and then 
she played Juliet, and Helen MacGregor, and did the 
skipping-rope hornpipe between the pieces. Tlie very first 
time I saw that admirable woman, Johnson,” said Mr. 
Crummies, drawing a little nearer, and speaking in the 
tone of confidential friendship, ** she stood upon her head 
on the butt-end of a spear, surrounded with blazing 
fireworks.” 

“ You astonish me 1” said Nicholas. 

“iSAa astonished me/** returned Mr. Crummies, with a 
very serious countenance. *^Such grace, coupled with 
such digni^^ I 1 adored her fh>m that moment.” 

llie arrival of the gifted su^ect of these retnarki put 
an abrupt termination to Mr. Crummies’s eulogium, and 
almost immediately afterwards Master Percy Crummies 
entered with a letter, which had arrived by the gcnefal 
post, and was directed to his gracious mother ; at sti^ht of 
the superscription whereof, Mrs. Crummies exclcumed, 
“From Henrietta Petowker, I do declare!” and instantly 
became absorbed in the contents. 

“Is it— ? ” inquired Mr. Ortithllflea, hesitating. 

“Oh, yes, it*s all right, *^ replied Mrs. Crummies,. 
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anticSpatlng the quostiod. ** What an excellent thing^ for 
her, to be sure ! 

“It's the best thin|^, altogether, that I ever heard of, 
1 think,” said Mr. Crummies ; and then Mr. Crummies, 
Mrs. Crummies, and Master Percy Crummies, all fell to 
laughing violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy their mirth 
together, and walked to his lodgings, wondering very 
much what mystery connected with Miss Petowker could 
provoke such merriment, and pondering still more on 
the extreme surprise with which that lady would regard 
his sudden enlistment in a profession of which she was 
such a distinguished and brilliant ornament. 

But, in this latter respect he was mistaken; for— 
whether Mr. Vincent Crummies had paved the way, or 
Miss Petowker had some special reason for treating him 
with even more than her usual amiability — ^their meeting 
at the theatre next day was more like that of two dear 
friends who had been inseparable from infancy, than a 
recognition passing between a lady and gentleman who 
had only met some half-dozen times, and then by mere 
chance. Nay, Miss Petowker even whispered that she ha(l^ 
wholly dropp^ the Kenwigses in her conversations until 
the manager’s family, and had represented herself as 
having encountered Mr Johnson in the very iBrst and most 
fashionable circles ; and on Nicholas receiving this intelli- 
gence witli unfeigned sunrise, she added, with a sweet 
glance, tliat she had a claim on his good-nature now, and 
might tax it before long. 

Nicholas had the honour of playing in a slight piece with 
Miss Petowker that night, and could not but observe that 
the warmtii of her reception was mainly attributable to 
a most persevmng umbrella in the upper boxes; he saw, 
too, that the endbanting actress cast many sweet looks 
towards the quarter whence these sounds proceeded; and 
tl^t every time she did so the*umbrella broke out airesh* 
Once he bought that a peculiarly shaped hat in the same 
comer was not wholly unknown to him; but being occupied 
with his share of the stage business he bestowed no |;reat 
at^tion upon this drcuznstance, and it had quite vanished 
from his memory by the time he reached home. 

He bad just sat down to supper with Smike, when one 
of the people of the house came outside the door, and 
announced that a gentlefnan below stairs wi^ed to speak 
to Johnson* 
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Welt, if he does, you must tell him to come up; that’s 
all 1 know,” replied Nicholas. ‘*Oiie of our hungry 
brethren, I suppose, Stnike.” 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent 
calculation of the quantity that would be left for dinner 
neat day, and put hack a slice he had out for himself, 
in order that the visitor’s encroachments might be less 
formidabls in their effects. 

** It is not anybody who has been here before,” said 
Nicholas, ** for ho is tumbling up every stair. Come in, 
come in. In the name of wonder — Mr. Lillyvick I ” 

It was, indeed, the collector of water-rates, who, 
regarding Nicholas with a fixed look and immovable 
countenance, shook hands with most portentous solemnity, 
and sat himself down in a seat by the chimney corner 
Why, when did you come here ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“This morning, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

“ Oh 1 I see ; Uien you were at the theatre to-night, and 
it was your umb— ” 

“This umbrella,” said Mr. Lillyvick, producing a fat 
green cotton one with a battered ferrule. “What did you 
think of that performance ? ” 

“ So far as 1 could judge, being on the stage,” replied 
Nicholas, “ 1 thought it very agreeable.” 

“ Agreeable I ” cried tlie collector. “ I mean to say, sir, 
that it was delicious.” 

Mr. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last word 
with great emphasis ; and having done so, drew himself 
up, and frowned and nodded a great many times. 

“ I say, delicious,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. “Absorbing, 
fairy4ik0, toomultuous.” And again Mr* Lillyvick drew 
himself up, and again he frowned and nodded. 

“ Ah 1 ” said Nicholas, a little surprised at these symptoms 
of ecstatic approbation. “ Yes— she is a clever girl.” 

“She is a divinity,” returned Mr. Lillyvick, giving a 
collector’s double knock on the ground with the umbrella 
before menUoned. “ 1 have known divine actresses before 
now, sir ; 1 used to collect— at least I used to caff and 
very often call for— the water*rate at the house of a divine 
actress, who lived in my beat for upwards of four year, but 
never— no, never, air— of all divine creatures, actresses or 
no actresses, did I see a diviner One than is Henrietta 
Petowker.” 

Nicholas had mudt ado to prevent himself from laughing ; 
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not trusting himself to speakt he merely nodded in accord- 
mnce with Mr. Lillyvick*s nods, and remained silent. 

** Let me speak a word with you in private,^ said Mr. 
Lillyvick. 

Nicholas looked good-humouredly at Smike, who» talcing 
the hint, disappeared. 

**A bachelor is a miserable wretch^ sir,” said Mr. 
Lillyvick. 

Is he ? ” asked Nicholas. 

*'He is,” rejoined the collector. have lived in the 
world for nigh sixty year, and I ought to know what it is.” 

**You ought to know, certainly,” thought Nicholas; 
** but whether you do or not. Is another question.” 

** If a bachelor happens to have saved a little matter of 
money,” said Mr. Lillyvick, **fifs sisters and brothers, and 
nephews and nieces, look io that money, and not to him ; 
even if, by being a public character, he is the head of the 
family, or, as it may be, the main from which all the other 
little branches are turned on, they still wish him dead all 
the while, and get low-spirited every time they see him^ 
looking in good health, because they want to come into 
Ills little property. You see that ? ” 

Oh, yes,” replied Nicholas ; ” it’s very true, no doubt” 

“ The great reason for not being married,” resumed Mr, 
Lillyvick, '*is the expense; that’s what’s kept me off, or 
else— Lord I ” said Mr. Lillyvick, snapping his fingers, 1 
might have had fifty women.” 

“ Fine women ? ’’asked Nicholas. 

Fine women, sir ! ” replied the collector ; " aye I— not 
so fine as Henrietta Petowker, for she is an uncommon 
specimen, but such women as don’t fall into every man’s 
way, 1 can tell you. Now suppose a man can get a fortune 
m a wife instead of with her— eh ? ” 

Why, then, he’s a lucky fellow,” replied Nicholas. 

’'That’s what I sa^,” retorted the collector, patting him 
benlgnantly on the side of the head with his umlmlla; 
'*just what 1 say. Henrietta Petowker, the talented 
Henrietta Petowker^ has a fiartune in herself, and 1 am 

make her Mrs. Lilly^ck?'* suggested Nicholas. 

” No, sir, not to make her Mrs. Lillyvick,” r^Ked the 
ooU«etor> ’’Actresses, sir, always keep their maiden 
names — ^that’s the regular thkig— but I’m going to marry 
tier ; and tlie day after to-morrow« too.” 
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** I cone^tulate jrou, sir,*'^ said Nicholas. 

“ 'nacik you» sir,’* replied the collector, buttoning his 
waistcoat. shall draw her salary, of course, and I 
hope atlter all tliat it’s nearly as cheap to keep two as 
it IS to keep one ; that’s a consolation.” 

** Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a 
moment ? ” observed Nicholas. 

’'No,” replied Mr. Ullyvick, shaking his head nervously ; 
“ no— of course not.” 

“But how came you both here, if you’re going to be 
married, Mr. Lillyvick ? ” asked Nicholas. 

"Why, that’s what I came to explain to vou,” replied 
the collector of water-rate. "The fact is, we have thought 
it best to keep it secret from the family 1 ” 

" Family I ” said Nicholas. " What family ? ” 

" The Kenwigses, of course,” rejoined Mr. Lillyvick. "If 
my niece and the children had known a word about it 
before 1 came away, they’d have gone into fits at my feet, 
and never have come out of ’em till I took an oatli not 
to marry anybody— or they’d have got out a commission 
of lunacy, or some'dreadful thing,” said the collector, quite 
trembling as he spoke. 

"To w sure,” said Nicholas, "yes; they would have 
beeiyealous, no doubt.” 

"To prevent which,” said Mr. Lillyvick, "Henrietta 
Petowker, it was settled between us, should come down 
here to her friends, the Crummleses, under pretence of 
this engagement, and 1 should go down to Guildford, tho 
day before, and join her on the coach there, which 1 did, 
and we came down from Guildford yesterday together. 
Now, for fear you should be writing to Mr. Nog^^s, and 
might say anything about uS, we have thought it best 
to let you into the secret We shall be married from the 
Crummleses lodgings, and shall be delighted to see you — 
either before church or at 'breakfast-time, which you like. 
It won’t be expensive, you know,” said the collector, highly 
anxioufh to prevent any misunderstanding on this point ; 
"just muffins and cofi^, with perhaps a shrimp or some* 
tiling of that sort for a relish, you know,” 

"Yes, yes, I understand,” replied Nicholas. "Oh, 1 
shall be most happy to come; it will give me tlie 
greatest pleasure. Where’s Uie lady stopping-^witb 
Mrs* Crummies ? ” 

" Why, no,” said tl^e collector ; " tliey couldn’t very weU 
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dispose of her at night, and so she is staying with an 
acquaintance of hers, and anotlief young lady ; they both 
belong to the theatre.” 

** Miss Snevelllcci, I suppose? ” said Nicholas. 

Yes, that’s the name.” 

And they’ll be bride’s-maids, I presume ? ” said Nicholas. 

**Why,” said the collector, with a rueful face, ‘*the^ 
will have four bride’a-maids ; I’m afraid they’ll make it 
Tather theatrical.” 

** Oh, no, not ai all,” replied Nicholas, with an awkward 
attempt to convert a laugh into a cough. ** Who may the 
four be ? Miss Snevellicci of course — Miss Ledrook ” 

** The— the phenomenon,” groaned the collector. 

’’Ha, hal” cried Nicholas. beg your pardon, I 
don’t know what I’m laughing at — ^yes, that’ll be very 
pretty— the phenomenon — who else ? ” 

’’Some >’oung woman or other,” replied the collector, 
rising; ’’some other friend of Henrietta Petowkeris. 
Well, you’ll be careful not to say anything about it, will 
you ? ” 

*’ You may safely depend upon me,” replied Nicholas. 

Won’t you take anything to eat or drink ?” 

’ No,” said the collector; ”1 haven’t any appetite. I 
should think it was a very pleasant life, the married one 
--eh?” 

*' I have not the least doubt of it,” rejolded Nicholas. 

**Ves,” said the collector; ’’certainly. Oh, yes. No 
doubt. Good-night.” 

With these words, Mr. Lillyvick, whose manner had 
exhibited through the whole of this interview^ a most 
extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesitation, con- 
fidence, and doubt; fondness, misgiving, meanness, and 
self-importance, turned his b^k upon the room, and left 
Nicholas to enjo^ a laugh by mmself, if he felt so disposed. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the intervening day 
afH>eared to Nicholas to consist of the usual numl^ of 
hours of the ordinary length, it may be remarked that, 
to the parties more directly interested in the forthcoming 
ceremony, it passed with great rapidity, insomuch that 
when Miss Petowker awoke on the succeeding morning 
in the chamber of Miss Snevellicd, ' she declared that 
nothing should overpersuade her that that really was Uie 
day wmch was to behold a change In her condition. 

’’ 1 navor wUl believe it,” said Miss Petowker ; ” I cannot 
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fdElly. It’s of no uM talkittgi I never can make up my 
mind to go through with such a trial I 

On hearing this. Miss Snevelliccl and Miss Ledrook, 
who knew perfectly well that their fair friend’s mind had 
been made up for three or four years, at any period of 
which time she would have cheerfully undergone the 
desperate trial now approaching if she could have found 
any eligible gentleman disposed for the venture, began to 
preach comfort and firmness, and to say how very proud 
she ought to feel that it was in her power to confer lasting 
bliss on a deserving object, and how necessary it was for 
the happiness of mankind in general that women i^ould 
possess fortitude and resignation on such occasions ; and 
that although for their parts they held true happiness to 
consist in a single lifoi which they would not willingly 
exchange — no, not for any worldly consideration^still 
(thank God), if ever the time should come, they hoped they 
knew their duty too well to repine, but would the rather 
submit with meekness and humility of spirit to a fiste 
for which Providence had clearly designed them with a 
vlsw to the contentment and reward of their fsllow* 
creatures. 

1 might feel it was a great blow,” said Miss Snevellicci, 
’*to bre& up old associations and whaUdo«you*callems of 
that kind, but 1 would submit, my dear, I would, indeed#” 

*'So would 1,” said Miss Ledrook; **1 would rather 
court the yoke than shun it. 1 have broken hearts before 
now, and I’m veiy sorry for it ; for it’s a terrible thing to 
reflect upon#” 

** It is indeed,” said Miss Snevellicci. *' Now, Led, my 
dear, we must ^sitivaly get her ready, or we shall be too 
late, we shall indeed.” 

This pious reasoning, and perhaps the fear of being too 
late, supported the brme through tno ceremony of robing, 
after which, strong tea and bmndy were administered m 
alternate doses as a means of strengthening her feeble 
Umbs and causing her to walk steadier# 

’'H6w do you feel now, my love?” inquked Miss 
Snevellicci# 

’*Oh, Ullyvlck!” cried the bride, you knew what 1 
am undergoing for you 1 ” 

<< Of course he knows it, love, and will never forget it,” 
said Miss Ledrook. 

Do you thtAk he won^t ? ” cried Miss Petowksr^ really 
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showing great capability for the etage* **Oh» do you 
think he won’t? Do you tiiink Ltllwick will always 
remember it—always, alwaysp always ? ’’ 

There is no knowing in what this burst of feeling might 
have endedf if Miss Snevellioci had not at that moment pro* 
claimed the arrival of the dy» which so astounded the bride 
that she shook off divers alarming symptoms which were 
coming on very strong, and running to the glass adjusted 
'tier dress, and calmly declared that she was ready for the 
sacrifice. 

She was accordingly supported into the coach, and there 
'*kept up” (as Miss Snevellicci said) with perpstual sniffs 
of sm*volatile and sips of brandy and other gentle stimu*- 
lanti, until they reached the manager’s door, which was 
already opened by the two Masters Crummies, who wore 
white cockades, and were decorated with the choicest and 
most resplendent waistcoats in the thsatrieal wardrobe. By 
the combined exertions of these young gentlemen and the 
bridesmaids, assisted by the coachman, Miss Petowkerwaa 
at length supported in a condition of much exhaustion to 
the first floor, where she no sooner encountered the youthful < 
bridegroom than she fainted with great decorum. 

** Henrietta Petowkerl” said the collector | ’’cheer up, 
my lovely one.” 

Miss Petowker grasped the collector’s band, but emotion 
choked iier utterance. 

**Is the sight of me so dreadful, Henrietta Petowker?” 
said the collector. 

‘’Oh, no, no, no,” rejoineil the bride; ’’but all the 
friends — tlie darling frienas — of my youthful days--*to leave 
Liiem aU<*^t is such a shock I ” 

With such expressions of sorrow. Miss Petowker went 
on to enumerate the dear friends of her youthful days one 
by one, and to call upon eueb* of them as wore present to 
come and embrace her. This donoi she remembered that 
Mrs* Crummlss had been more* than a mother to her. and 
after that, that Mr, Crummies had been more dian a father 
to her, and after that, that the Masters Crummies and 
Miss Ninstta Crummies had been more than brothers and 
siitere to her, The«e various remembrances being each 
acfiompanied with a eeriee of hugs, occupied a long time, 
and they were obliged to drive to church very fa&ti for fear 
tbev should be too Tate, 

The procession consistod ot two flysi in the first of 
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whteh were Miss Bravass* (the fburth brlde^iii«t(!)» Mrs. 
Crummies, the collector, and Mr. Folair, who had been 
chosen as his second on the occasion. In the other were 
the biide, Mr. Crummies, Miss Snevellicci, Miss Ledrook, 
and the phenomenon. The costumes were beautiful. The 
bride’s-maids were quite covered with artificial dowers, and 
the phenomenon, in particular, was rendered almost in- 
visible by the portable arbour in which she was enshrinect. 
Miss Ledrook, who was of a romantic turn, wore in W 
breast the miniature of some field-officer unknown, which 
she had purchased, a great baigain, not very long before ; 
the other ladies displayed several dazzling articles of imita- 
tive jewellery, almost equal to real ; and Mrs. Crummies 
came out in a stem and ^oomy majesty, which attracted 
the admiration of all beholders. 

But perhaps the appearance of Mr. Crummies was more 
striking and appropriate than that of any member of the 
party. Tills gentleman, who personated the bride’s &ther, 
had, in pursuance of a happy and original conception, 
** made up ” for the part by arraying himself in a theatrical 
wig, of a style and pattern commonly known as a brown 
George, and moreover, assuming a snuff-coloured suit, of 
the previous century, with gray ^k stockings, and buckles 
to his shoes. The better to support his assumed character, 
he had determined to be gteatly overcome, and, conse- 
quently, when they entered the church, the sobs of the 
afiectionate parent were so heartrending that the pew- 
opener suggested the propriety of his retiring to the vestry, 
and comforting himself with a glass of water before the 
ceremony began. 

The procession up the aisle was beautiful. The bride, 
with the four bridesmaids, forming a group previously 
arranged and rehearsed ; the collector, followed by his 
second, imitating his walk -dnd gestures, to the indescrib- 
able amusement of some theatrical friends in the gallery ; 
Air. Crummies, with an infirm and feeble gait ; « Mrs. 
Crummies advancing with that stage walk, which consists 
of a stride and a stop alternately — it was the eompletest 
thing ever witnessed. The ceremony was very quickly 
disposed of. and all parties present having signed the 
register (for which purpose, when it came to his turn, 
Mr. Crummies carefully wiped and put on an immense 
pair of spebtacies). Ihey went back to breakfast in high 
^irits. Andhere&eyfoundNicholasawaitmgtb^arriva^^ 
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** NoWf tbea«** said Cnimiales, who iiad bean assisting 
Mrs. Grudden lifi the preparations, which were on a more 
extensive scale than was quite agreeable to the collector, 
** breakfast, break&st.** 

No second invitation was required. The company 
. crowded and squeezed themselves at the table as well as 
they could, and fell to immediately ; Miss Petowker bluslv 
ing very inudi when anybody was looking, and eating verv 
much when anybody was noi looldng ; and Mr. Llllyvick 
going to work as though with the cool resolve, that since 
Uie good things must be paid for by him, he would leave 
as little as possible for the Crummleses to eat up afterwards. 

<*lt*s very soon done, sir, isn’t it?” inquired Mr. Folair 
of the collector, leaning over the table to address him. 

What is soon done, sir ? ” returned Mr. Lill^ick. 

’^The tying up— the fixing one’s self with a arife,” replied 
Mr.> Folair. “ It don’t take long, does it ? ” 

*‘No, sir,” replied Mr. Llllyvick, colouring; **it does 
not take long. And what then, sir ? ” 

** Oh, nothing,” said the actor. It don’t take a man, 
long to hang himself either, eh ? ha, ha 1 ” 

Mr. Lillyvick laid down his knife and fork, and looked 
round the table with indignant astonishment. 

*<To hang himself I” repeated Mr. Ltlyvick. 

A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. Lillyidck was 
dignified beyond expression* • 

**To hang hims^fl” cried Mr. Lillyvick again. *'ls 
any parallel attempted to be drawn in this company 
between matrimony and hanging ? ” 

*'The noose, you know,” said Mr. Folair, a little 
crestfallen. 

•’The noose, sir?” retorted Mr. Lillyvick. "Does any 
man dare to speak to me of a noose and Henrietta 
"LillTOck,” suggested Mr.’ Crummies. 

"And Henrietta Lillyvick ifi the same breath?” said 
the collector. " In this house, in the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Crtimmles, who have brought up a talented and 
virtuous family to be blessings and phenomenons, and 
what not, are we to hear talk of nooses? ” 

" Folmf,” said Mr. Crummies, deeming it a matter of 
decency to be affected by this allusion to himself and 
partner, ** Pm astonished at you.” 

" Wliat are you going on In this way at me for?” urged 
the unfortunate actor. " What have I done ? ” 
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^*Don«, mrl** cri«d Mr. Ullyvick, *^a!med a blow at 
the whole framework of eociety— ” 

** And the best and tenderest feelings,” added Crummies, 
relapsing into the old man. 

**Aad the highest and most estimable of social ties,” 
said the collector. ** Noose I As if one was caught, 
trapped into the married state, pinned by the leg, instead 
of going into it of one’s own accord, and glorying in the 
actr* 

** I didn’t mean to make it out that you were caught and 
trapped, and pinned by the leg,” replied the actor. ** IVn 
sorry for it ; 1 can’t say any more.” 

"So you ought to be, sir,” returned Mr. Lillyvick; 
"and I am glad to hear that you have enough of feeing 
left to be so.” 

The quarrel appearing to terminate with this reply, Mrs. 
Lillyvick considered that the fittest occasion (the attection 
of the company being no longer distracted) to burst into 
tears, and require the assistance of all four bride’s-iraids, 
which was immediately rendered, though not without some 
confusion, for the room being small, and ths tablecloth 
long, a whole detachment of plates were swept oft the 
board at the very first move. Regardless of this <nrcum« 
stance, however, Mrs. Lillyvick refused to be comforted 
until the belligerents had passed their words that the 
dispute should be carried no further, which, after a 
sufficient show of reluctance, they did, and^ftom^ that 
time Mr. Folair sat in moody silence, contenting himself 
with pinching Nicholas’s leg when anything was said, 
and so eapressing his contempt both for the speaker and 
the sentiments to which he gave utterance. 

There were a great number of speeches made, some by 
Nicholas, and some by Crummies, and some by the 
collector; two by the Masters Crummies in returning 
thanks for themselves, and phenomenon on 

behalf of the bride’s-maids, at whidi Mrs. Crummies shed 
tears. There was some singing, too, from Misi ]>dropk 
and Miss Bravassa, and very likely there might have been 
more if the fly-driver, who stopped to drive the fcappy pair 
to the spot where they proposed to take steamboat to 
Ry^, had not sent in a peremptory message, intimating 
that if they didn’t come directly he slmuld infallibly demand 
(^ighteenpence over and above nis agreement, 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the parly, 
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After a most pathetic leave-taklngr, Mr. Lillyvtck and hU 
bride departed for Ryde, where they were to epend the 
next two days in profound retirement, and whither they 
were accompanied by the infant, who had been appointed 
travellinif br!da’s*maid on Mr, Lt]|yvick*s express sti^latlon, 
as the steamboat people, deceived by her sixe, would (he 
liad previously ascertained) transport her at half«price. 

As there was no performance that night, Mr. Crummlee 
ceclared his intention of keeping it up till everything to 
drink was disposed of ; but Nicholas, having to play Romeo 
for the first time on the ensuing evening, contrived to slip 
avray in the midst of a temporary confusion, occasioned 
by the unexpected development of strong symptoms of 
inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. Grudden. 

To this act of desertion he was led, not only by his own 
inclinations, but by his anxiety on account of Smike, who, 
having to sustain the character of the Apothecary^ liad 
been as yet wholly unable to get any more of rite part 
into his head than the general idea that he was very 
hungry, which— perhaps from old recollections— he hack 
acquired with great aptitude. 

** I don’t know what’s to be done, Smike,” said Nicholas, 
laying down the book. 1 am afraid you can’t learn it, 
my poor fellow.” 

” 1 am afraid not,” said Smike, shaking his head. ” I 
think if you— But that would give yoif so much trouble.” 

” What ? ” inquired Nicholas. “ Never mind me.” 

tliink,” said Smike, “if you were to keep saying 
it to me in little bits, over and over again, 1 sliould 
able to recollect it from hearing you.” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Nicholas. “Well said. 
Let us see who tires first. Not 1, Smike, trust me. Now 
then. * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” 

“ * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” said Smike, 

” * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” repeated Nicholas. 

” ‘ Who calls so loud ? ’ ” cried Smike. 

Thus tliey continued to ask each other who called so 
loud, over and over again ; and when Smike had Usat by 
heart, Nicholas went to another sentence, and then to two 
at a time, and then to three, and so on, until at midnight 
poor Smike found to his unspeakable joy that lie really 
began tq remember something about the text 

Early in the morning they went to it again, and Smike, 
rendered more confident by the progress he Itad akesdy 
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made, got on faster and with better heart. As soon as 
he b^an to acquire the words pretty freely, Nicholas 
show^ him how he must come in with both hands spread 
out upon his stomach, and how he must occasionally rub 
it, in compliance with the established form by which people 
on the stage always denote that they want something to 
eat.^ After the morning’s rehearsal they went to work 
again, nor did they stop, except for a hasty dinner, untTl 
it was time to repair to the theatre at night. 

Never had master a more anxious, humble, docile pupil. 
Never had pupil a more patient, unwearying, considerate, 
kind-hearted master. 

As soon as they were dressed, and at every interval 
when he was not upon the stage, Nicholas renewed his 
instructions. They prospered well. The Romeo was 
received with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, and 
Smike was pronounced unanimously, alike by audience 
and actors, the very prince and prodigy of Apoihecaries. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS FRAUGHT WITH SOlfB DANGER TO MISS NICKLBBV’S PEACE 
OF MIND. 

The place was et handsome suite of private apartments 
in Regent Street; the time was three o’clock in the 
afternoon to the dull and plodding, and the first hour of 
morning to the gay and spirited ; the persons were Lord 
Frederick Verlsopht, and his friend Sir Mulber^ Hawk. 

Tliese distinguished gentlemen were reclining listlessly 
on a couple of sofas, with a table between them, on 
which were scattered in rich confusion the materials of 
an untasted breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about the 
room, but these, like the meal, were neglected and un- 
noLiced; not, however, because any flow of conversation 
prevented the attractions of the journals from being called 
mto request, for not a word was exchanged between the 
two, nor was any sound uttered, save when one,^ in 
tossing about to find an easier resting-place for his aching 
Jiead, uttered an exclamation of impatience, and aoetxwd 
for the moment to communicate a new restlessness to his 
companion. 

These appearances would in themselves have furnished 
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a pretty strong clue to the extent of the debauch of the 
previous night, even if there had not been other indications 
of the amusements in which it had been passed* A couple 
of billiard balls, all mud and dirt, two battered hats, a 
champagne bottle with a soiled glove twisted round the 
neck, to allow of its being grasped more surely in its 
capadty of an offensive weapon ; a broken cane ; a card- 
case without the top ; an empty purse ; a watch-guard 
snapped asunder; a handful of silver, mingled with 
fragments of half-smoked dgars, and their stale and 
crumbled ashes — ^these and many other tokens of riot 
and disorder hinted very intelligibly at the nature of last 
night's gentlemanly frolics. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht was the first to speak. Drop- 
ping his slippered foot on the ground, and yawning 
heavily, he struggled into a sitting posture, and turned 
his dull, languid eyes towards his friend, to whom he 
called in a drowsy voice. 

“ Hollo ! ” replied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

Are we going to be here idl da-a-y ? *' said the lord. 

“ I don't know that we’re fit for anything else,'' replied 
Sir Mulberry; “yet awhile, at least. I haven't a grain 
of life in me this morning." 

“ Life I ” cried Lord Verisopht. “ I feel as if there 
would be nothing so snug and comfortable as to die at 
once." 

“ Then why don’t you die ? " said Sir Mulberry. 

With which inquiry he turned his fiice away, and seemed 
to occupy himselr in an attempt to fall asleep. 

His hopeful friend and pupil drew a chmr to the 
breakfasl-table, and essayed to eat ; but, finding that 
impossible, lounged to the window, then loitered up and 
down the room with his hand to his fevered head, and 
finally threw himself again on his sofa, and roused his 
friend once more. 

“What tlio devil's the matter?" groaned Sir Mulberry, 
sitting upright on the couch. 

Although Sir Mulberry said this with sufficient ill- 
humour, he did not seem to feel himself quite at Uberty 
to remain silent ; for, after stretching himself very clten, 
and declaring with a shiver that it was “infernal cold," 
he made an experiment at the breakfast-tablp, and proviog 
more successful in it than his less-seasoned frietid, remaijaed 
lltere* 
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** Suppose,’* said Sir Mulberryt pausing with a morsel 
on the point of his fork— *** suppose we go back to the 
subject of little Nickleby, eh ?*’ 

“ Which little Nickleby : the money-lender or the ga*a^l ? ” 
asked Lord Verisopht. 

“You take me, I see,” replied Sir Mulberry. “The 
girl, of course.” 

“You promised me you’d find her out,” said Lord 
Verisopht. 

“ So I did,” rejoined his friend ; “ but I have thought 
further of the matter since then. You distrust me in 
the business — ^you shall find her out yourself.” 

“ Na — ay,” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. 

“ But 1 say yes,” returned his friend. “You shall find 
her out yourself. Don’t think that 1 mean, when you 
can— I know as well as you that if I did, you could never 
get sight of her without me. No. 1 say you shall find 
her out— and I’ll put you in the way.” 

“ Now, curse me, if you ain’t a real, deyvlish, downright, 
thorough-paced friend,” said the young lord, on whom 
this speech had produced a most reviving effect. 

“ I’ll tell you all,” said Sir Mulberry. “ She was at that 
dinner as a bait for you.” 

“ No 1 ” cried the young lord. “ What the dey 

“As a bait for you,” repeated his friend; “old Nickleby 
told me so himself.” 

“ What a fine old cock it is 1 ’’exclaimed Lord Verisopht ; 
“ a noble rascal I ” 

“Yes,” said Sir Mulberry, ^‘he knew she was a smart 
little creature ** 

“ Smart ! ” interposed tlie young lord. “ Upon my soul. 
Hawk, she’s a perfect beau^ — a— a picture, a statue, a-** 
a— upon my soul she is I ” 

“Well,” replied Sir Mull^rry, shrugging his shoulders 
and manifesting an indifference, whether he felt it or not ; 
“that’s a matter of taste; if mine doesn’t agree with 
yours, so much the better.” 

“Confound it!” reasoned the lord, “you were thick 
enough with her that day, anyhow. I could hardly get 
in a word.” 

“ Well enough for once, well enough fiur once,” replied 
Sir Mulberry ; ^'but not worth the trouble of being agree* 
able to again. If yeu seriously want to fifilow up the 
tell the uncle that you must know where she lives, 
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and how she lives; and with whom, or you are no longer 
a customer of his» HeMl tell you fast enough.’’ 

Why didn’t you say this before ? ” asked Lord Verisopht, 
instead of letting me go on burning, consuming, dragging 
out a miserable existence for an a*age I ” 

didn’t know it, in the first place,” answered Sir 
Mulberry carelessly ; “and in the second, I didn’t believe 
you were so very much in earnest.’* 

Now, the truth was that in the interval which had 
elapsed since the dinner at Ralph Nickleby’s, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk had been furtively trying by every means in his 
power to discover whence Kate had so suddenly appeared, 
and whither she had disappeared. Unassisted by Ralph, 
however, with whom he had held no communication since 
their angry parting on that occasion, all his efforts were 
wholly unavailing, and he had therefore arrived at the 
determination of communicating to the young lord the 
substance of the admission he had gleaned from that 
worthy. To this he was impelled by various consldera**^ 
tions ; among which the certiunty of knowing whatever the 
weak young man knew was decidedly not the least, as the 
desire of encountering the usurer’s niece again, and using 
Ills utmost arts to reduce her pride, and revenge himself 
for her contempt, was uppermost in his thoughts. It was 
a politic course of proceeding, and one which could not fail 
to redound to his advantage in every point of view, since 
the very circumstance of ms having extorted from Ralph 
Nicklefy his real design in introducing his niece to such 
society, coupled with his extreme disinterestedness in com^ 
municating it so freely to his fsipnd, could not but advance 
his interests in that quarter, and greatly facilitate the 
passage of coin (pretty frequent and speedy already) finni 
the pockets of Lord Frederick Verisopht to those’ of Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry; and in pursuance of this 
reasoning he and his friend soon afterwards repaired to 
Ralph Nickle^’s, there to execute a plan of operations 
concerted Sir Mulberry, himself avowedly to promote 
his friend’s object, and really to attain his own 
Thejy found Ralph at home, and alone. As he led them 
into tne drawing-room, the recollection of ilie scene which 
had taken ptaee there seemed to occur to him, for he cast 
a curious look at Sir Mulberty, who ber^towed upon it nc 
other acknowledgment than a t^lese smile. 
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They had a short conference upon some money matters 
then in progress, which were scarcely disposed of when the 
lordly aupe (In pursuance of his friend’s instructions) 
requested with some embarrassment to speak to Ralpn 
alone. 

Alone, eh?” cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. 
** Oh, very good. I'll walk into the next room here. 
Don’t keep me long, that’s all.” 

So saying, Sir Mulberiy took up his hat, and humming 
a fragment of a song, disappeared through the door of 
communication between the two drawing-rooms, and closed 
it after him. 

“ Now, my lord,” said Ralph, what is it ? ” 

Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along the 
sofa on which he had been previously seated, so as to 
bring his lips nearer to the old man’s ear, ” what a pretty 
creature your niece is t ” 

“ Is she, my lord? ” replied Ralph. “ Maybe — maybe— 1 
don’t trouble my head with such matters.” 

** You know she’s a deyvUsh fine girl,” said the client. 
*’You must know that, Nickleby. Come, don’t deny 
that.” 

** Yes, I believe she is considered so,” replied Ralph. 
** Indeed, 1 know she is. If I did not, you are an authority 
on such points, and your taste, my lord — on all points, 
indeed— is undeniable.” 

Nobody but the young man to whom these words were 
addressed could have been deaf to the sneering tone in 
which, they were spoken, or blind to the look of contempt 
by which they were accompanied. But Lord Frederick 
verisopht was both, and took them to be complimentary. 

** Weil,” he said, ” p’raps you're a little right, and p’raps 
you’re a little wrong— a little of both, Nickleby. I want to 
know where this bieauty lives, that 1 may mve another 
peep at her, Nickleby.” 

’’Really—” Ramh began iU his usual tones. 

’’Don’t talk so loud,” cri^ the other, achieving the 
great point of Iiis lesson to a miracle. ” 1 don’t want 
Hawk to hear,” 

’’You know he is your rival, do you?” said Ralph, 
looking sharply at him* 

” He always is, d-a-amn him,” replied the client; and 
1 want to steel a mamh upon him. Ha, ha, hal He’ll 
aaliip JO totughb liinldohy, at our talking together without 
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him. Whert) does she live, NIddeby, that’s all ? Only tell 
me where she litres, Nickleby.’’ 

** He bites,” thowht Ralph, He bites.” 

** Eh, Nickleby, ^ ” pursued the dient ** Where does 
she live ? ” 

** Really, my lord,” sdd Ralph, rubbing^ his hands slowly 
over each other, “ 1 must think before I tell you.” 

No, not a bit of it, Nickleby ; you mustn’t think at all,” 
replied Verisopht. ” Where is it ? ” 

** No good can come of your knowing,” replied Ralph. 

” She lias been virtuously and well brought up ; to be sure 
she is handsome, poor, unprotected — poor girl, poor 
girl.” 

Ralph ran over this brief summary of Kate’s condition as 
if it were merely passing through his own mind, and he 
had no intention to speak aloud ; but the shrewd, sly look 
which he directed at his companion as he delivered it gave 
this poor assumption the lie. 

** I tell you 1 only want to see her,” cried his dient. ^ 
” A ma-an man may look at a pretty woman without harm, * 
mayn’t he? Now, where does she live ? You know you’re 
making a fortune out of me, Nickleby, and upon my sou^ 
nobody shall ewer take me to anybody else, if you only 
tell me this.” 

’'As you promise that, my lord,” said Ralph, with feigned 
reluctance, "and as 1 am most anxious to oblige you, and 
as there’s no harm in it'^no harm — I’ll tell you. But 
you had better keep it to yourself, my lord; strictly to 
yourself.” Ralph pointed to the adjoining room as he 
spoke, and nodded expressively. 

The youi^ lord, feigning to be equally impressed with 
the necessity of this precaution, Ralph disclosed the 
present address and occupation of his niece, observing that 
from what he heard of the family they appeared very 
ambitious to have distinguished acquaintances, and that a 
lord could, doubtless, introduce himself with great ease, 
if he felt disposed. 

" Your object being only to see her again,” said Ralph, 
’’you could effect it at any time you chose by that 
means.” 

Lord Verisopht acknowledged the hint with a great 
many squeezes of Ralph’s ham, horny liand, and whisper-^ 
ing that they would now dp well to close the eonversatloii, 
called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might come 
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** 1 thought 3 re>u liad gone to sleep,*’ said Sir Mulberry, 
reappearing with an ill<»>temperfid air. • 

Sorry to detain you,** replied the gull ; **but Nickleby 
has been so ama«azingty fbnny that 1 couldn't tear myself 
away* ** 

“No, no,*’ said Ralph; *’it was all his lordship. You 
know what a witty, humorous, elegant, accomplished 
man Lord Frederick is. Mind the step, my lord ^ Sir 
Mulberry, pray give way.** 

With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, and 
the same cold sneer upon his face all the while, Ralph 
busied himself in showing his visitors downstairs, and 
otherwise than by the slightest possible motion about the 
comers of his mouth, returned no show of answer to the 
look of admiration with which Sir Mulberry Hawk seemed 
to compliment him on being such an accomplished and 
most consummate scoundrel. 

Tiiere had been a ring at the bell a few moments before, 
which was answered by Newman Noggs, just as tliey 
reached the hall. In the ordinary course of business 
Newman would have either admitted the new«comer in 
silence, or have requested him or her to stand aside while 
the gentleman passed out. But he no sooner saw who it 
was, than, as if for some private reason of his own, he 
boldly departed from the established custom of Ralph’s 
mansion in business hours, and looking towards the 
respectable trio who were approaching, cried in a loud 
and sonorous voice, “ Mrs, Nickleby I ** 

“Mrs. Nickleby?” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, as his 
friend looked back, and stared him in the face. 

It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, having 
received an offer for the empty house in the city directed to 
the landlord, had brought it post-haste to Mr. Nickleby 
without delay. 

“ Nobody know,” said Ralph. “ Step into the office, 
my— my— 'dear. I’ll be with you directly.” 

** Nobody 1 know!” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, advano* 
ing to the astonished lady. “ Is this Mrs. NlcMeb 3 F— the 
mother of Miss Nickleby — the delightful creature that X had 
the happiness of meeting in this house the very last time 1 
dined here 1 But no : ” said Sir Mulberry, stopping short. 
“ No, it can’t l^e. Thwe is the same cast of matures, the 
tamo indescribatile ^ But no ; no. This lad; is 

BiQ, young ibr Uiat.” 
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'* I think you can tell the geotleman, brother-in-law, if it 
concerns him to know/* said Mr& Nickleby, acknowledging 
the compliment with a graceful bend, *‘that Kate Nickleby 
is my daughter/* 

”Her daughter, my lord 1*’ cried Sir Mulberry, turning 
to his friend. “ This lady’s daughter, my lord.” 

‘*My lord!** thought Mrs. Nickleby. “Well, 1 never 
did !” 

“This, then, my lord,** said Sir Mulberry, “is the lady 
to whose obliging marriage we owe so much hairiness. 
This lady is the mother of sweet Miss Nickleby. Do you 
observe the extraordinary likeness, my lord? Nickleby — 
introduce us.** 

Ralph did so in a kind of desperation. 

“ Upon my soul, it’s a most delightful thing,” said Lord 
Frederick, pressing forward ; “ how de do ?” 

Mrs. Nickleby was too much flurried by these* un« 
commonly kind salutations, and her regrets at not having 
on her other bonnet, to make any immediate reply, so 
she merely continued to bend and smile, and betray 
great agitation. 

“A— rand how is Miss Nickleby ?** said Lord Frederick. 
“Well, I hope.** 

“ She is quite well, I*m obliged to you, my lord,” returned 
Mrs. Nickleby, recovering. “ Quite well. She wasn’t well 
for some days after that day she dined here, and I can’t 
help thinking that she caught cold in that hacknev-coach 
coining home. Hackney-coaches, my lord, are sucli nasty 
things, that it’s almost better to walk at any time, for 
although 1 believe a hackney-coachman can be transported 
for life if he has a broken window, still they are so reinless, 
that tliey nearly all have broken windows. 1 once had 
a swelled face tor six weeks, my lord, from riding in a 
hackney-coach — 1 think it was a hackney-coach, said 
Mr£7. Nickleby, reflecting, “though I’m not quite certain 
whether it wasn’t a chariot ; af all events I know it was a 
dark green* with a very long number, be^inninjg with a 
naught and ending with a nine — no, beginning with a nine 
and ending with a nought, that was it,, and of course the 
Stamp Office people wo^d know at onc^ whether it was a 
coach or a chariot if any inquiries were made there-^iow- 
ever that was, there \t was with a broken window, and tbere 
was 1 for six weeks with a swelled face — 1 think riiat was 
the very same hackney-coach that wo found out afterwards 
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had the top open all the time, and we should never even 
have known it, if they hadn’t charged us a shilling an hour 
extra for having it open, which it seems is the law, or was 
then, and a most sliameful law it appears to be— 1 don’t 
understand the subject, but 1 should say the Corn Laws 
could be nothing to that Act of Parliament.” 

Having pretty well run herself out by this time, Mrs. 
Nickleby stopped os suddenly as she had started off, and 
repeated that Zvate was quite well. ** Indeed,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, 1 don’t think she ever was better, since she had 
tlie whooping-cough, scarlet-fever and measles, all at the 
same time, and that’s the fact.” 

” Is that letter for me ? ” growled Ralph, pointing to the 
little packet Mrs. Nickleby held in her hand. 

**For you, brotlier-in-law,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, "and 
I walked all the way up here on purpose to give it 
you.” 

" All the way up here ! ” cried Sir Mulberry, seizing upon 
the chance of discovering where Mrs. Nickleby had come 
from. "What a confounded distance I How far do you 
call it, now ? ” 

" How far do 1 call it I” said Mrs. Nickleby. " Let me 
see. It’s just a mile from our door to the Old Bailey.” 

" No, no. Not so much as that,” urged Sir Mulberiy. 

" Oh I It is indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby. " 1 appeal to 
his lordship.” 

" I should decidedly say it was a mile,” remarked Lord 
Frederick^ with a solemn aspect. 

" It must be ; it can’t be a yard less,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 
"All down Newgate Street, all down Cheapside, all up 
Lombard Street, down Gracecliurch Street, and along 
Thames Street, as far as Splgwiffin’s Wharf. Oh, it’s a 
mile.” 

" Yes, on second thoughts 1 should say it was.” replied 
Sir Mulberry. " But you dpn’t surely mean to walk all the 
way back?’*^ 

"Oh, no,” rejoined Mrs. Nicklet^. "I shall go tmck in 
an omutbu«t. I didn’t travd about in omnibuses when my 
poor dear Nicholas was alive, brother-in-law. But as it Is, 
you know ** 

"Yes, yes,” replied Ralph Impatiently, "and you had 
better get back, before daik,” ,( 

"Thank you, brother-in-law, so I had,” returned Mrs. 
Kickleby. ^*1 think I had better say good-bye at once*” 
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** Not stop and— rait ? ” said Ralph, who seldom offsred 
refreshments unless something was to be got by it. 

*'Oh, dear me, no/* returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing at 
the dial. 

** Lord Frederick/’ said Sir Mulberry, “ we are going 
Mrs. Nickleby’s way. We’ll see her safe to the omnibus? ” 
Tty all means. li^e*es.” 

Oh, I really couldn’t think of it I ” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht were per* 
emptorvin their politeness, and leaving Ralph, who seemed 
to think, not unwisely, that he looked less ridiculous as a 
mere spectator than he would have done if he had taken 
any part in these proceedings, they quitted the house with 
Mrs. Nickleby between them ; that good lady in a perfect 
ecstasy of satisfaction, no less with the attentions shown 
her by two titled gratlemen, than with the conviction that 
Kate might now pick and choose, at least between two 
large fortunes, ana most unexceptionable husbands. 

As she was carried away for the moment by an irresistible * 
train of thought, all connected with her daughter’s future 
greatness, Sir Mulbenj Hawk and his friend exchanged 
glances over the top ox the bonnet which the poor lady so 
much regretted not having left at home, and proceeded to 
dilate with great rapture, but much respect, on the manifold 
perfections o^Miss Nickleby. 

’^What a delight, what a comfort, what a happiness, 
this amiable creature must be to you,” said Sir Mulberry, 
throwing into his voice an indication of the warmest 
feeling. 

’’She is indeed, sir,” replied Mrs. Nickleby; *’she is 
ttie sweetest-^tempered, kindest-hearted creature — and so 
clever I ” 

” She looks clayver,” said Lord Verisopht, with the air- 
of a judge of cleverness. 

** I assure you she is, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. 
^*When she was at school In Devonshire, she was 
universally^ allowed to be beyond all exception the very 
cleverest girl there, and there were a great many very clever 
ones too. and that’s the truth— <twenty-five young ladies, 
fifty guineas a ^ar without the etceteras, feth the 
Misses Dowdle, the most accomplished, elegant, fascinat* 
ing creatures. — Oh, dear me I said Mrs. Nickleby, I never 
shall forget what pleasure she used to give me and her 
poor dear papa when she was at iliat school, nevet^iidi a 
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delif^btful lott#r tvtry hal^jrear, tellioiT Ui that tltm wim the 
first pupil In tha whola aatabtlahment. and had mada mow 
progrress than ai^bodsr else f I can scarcely bear to think 
of it even now. The girls wrote all the letters themselves.*’ 
added Mrs, Niokleby. **and the writingntnaster touch^ 
them up afterwards with a magnifying-glass and a silver 
pen ; at least I think they wrote them, though Kate was 
never quite certain about that, because she di£i*t know the 
bandwriting: of hers again ; but anyway^ I know it was a 
circular which they all copied, and of course it was a very 
gratifying thing— very gratifying.” 

With similar recollections Mrs. Nickteby beguiled the 
tediousness of the wa^. until they reached tha omnibus, 
which the extreme politeness of her new friends would not 
allow them to leave until it actually started, when they 
took their hats, as Mrs. Ntckleby solemnly assured her 
hearers on many subsequent occasions, ‘‘completely oflf.** 
and kissed their strawcoloured kid gloves till they were no 
longer visible* 

Mrs. Ntckleby leaned back in the fiirthest corner of the 
conveyance! and, closing: her ewes, resigned herself to a 
host of the most pleasing meditations. Kate bad never 
said a word about having met either of these gentlemen ; 
*^that,” she thought, “argues that she is strongly pre* 
posses^ in favour of one of them.” Tlien ^the question 
arose which one could it be. The lord was the youngest, 
and his title was certainly the grandest ; still, Kate was 
not the girl to be swayed by such consid^tions as these. 
“ 1 will never put any constraint upon her inclinations.** 
said Mrs. Nickleby to herself, “but upon my word, I think 
there’s no comparison between his lordship and Sir 
Mulberry — Sir Mulberry is sudi an attentive, gentlemanly 
creature, so much manner, such a fins man, and has so 
much to say for himself. I hope it*s Sir Mulberry— I think 
it must be Sir Mulbsnj I”. And then her thoughts flew 
back to her old predictions, and the number of times she 
had said, that Kate with no fbrtune would marry better 
than other people*s daughters with' thousands ; ana as she 
pwtured, with the brightness of a mother's fisney, all the 
beau^ and grace of the poor gdrl who had struggled so 
aheerniUy with her new Bfo of,, hardship and iSSj, her 
heart grew too fid}, and the tsars tt{c}idad down her 

fitee. " ‘ I \i 

Atmawbil*. Ralph wallMn tigl imd ^ In hw 
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ofBee» troubldl in mind by what had jutt nceurrud^ Tn say 
that Ralph iovsd or camd ibr^m tlis most ordinary 
acceptation of those terms— ^any one of God’s CTeatUresy 
would be the wildest fiction^ Still> there had somehow 
stolen upon hlmy from time to tlme» a thought of his niece 
which was tinged with eompassion and pUyi breaking 
through tlie dull doud of distike or indiffetence whidt 
darkened men and women In his eyesy there wasy in her 
caiey the faintest gleam of llght«^ most feeble and sickly 
ray at tlie best of times— >but there .it was, and It showed 
the poor girl in a better and purer aspect than any in which 
he had looked on human nature yet 

** 1 wish," thought Ralph, thad never done this. And 
yet it will keep this boy to me, while there is money to 
be made. Selling a girl— throwing her In the way of 
temptation, and insult, and coarse speech. Nearly tsro 
thousand pounds profit from him already, tlmugh* 
Pshaw! match-making mammas do tlie same ihuig 
every day." 

He sat down, and told the chances, for and agalnsty on 
hii fingers. 

**lf I had not put them in the right track to-day," 
thought Ralph, ''this foolish woman would have done 
so. Well. If her daughter is as true to herself as she 
should be from what 1 have seen, what harm ensues ? 
A Kt^ teasing, a little humbling, a few tears. Yes," 
said Ralph aloud, as he locked his iron safe. " She must 
»ake her chance. She must take her chance." 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Mfik mtftLSdV aSOOMSS ACQVAtHrtt) with MfiSSUfl. ms 
AkD PLUCK, WHOSa AFFSCTtON AND IKTBKKST AKg 
BSYOKD ALL BOUNDS. 


Mas, Nicklsbv had not felt so proud and Important Ibr 
many a day, as when, on reaching liome, she gave herself 
Wholly up to the pleasant tdsiotss which had aoeompan^ 
her on her way thither. Lady Mnlbeny Hawk— that was 
tile prevalent Mea. Lady Mulberry Hawk ! — On Tuesday 
last, at St Gorge’s, jHanCver Square, by the Right 


Reverend the Bishop of Lland^. $lr M 
Mulki^ Caelfei North Walla, to 


Hawk, of 
lydiUfltor 
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of Um late Niolralfaw Nkldefawt Esquire, of Devon^Mre. 
“Upon my cried Mrs. Nidufais *'U 

86unds veiy weU-^ 

Haying despatched ' the ceremony, with its attendant 
fesdntiesi to the perfect satlsfection of her own mind, the 
sanguine mother pictured to her imagination a long train 
of honours and distinctions which could not fail to accom* 
pany Kate in her new and brilliant sphere. She would be 
pmsented at Court, of cour^. On the anniversaiy of her 
birthday, which was upon the zpth of July (**at ten minutes 
past three o’clock in the morning,” thought Mrs. Nickleby, 
sn a parentiiesis, ‘*fcer I recollect asking what o’clock it 
was”}, Sir Mulberry would ^ve a great feast to ah his 
tenants, and would return them three and a half per cent 
on the amount of their last half-year’s rent, as would be 
fully desicribed and recorded in the fashionable intelli^noe^ 
to the inuneasurable delight and admiration of ml the 
readers thereof. Kate’s pt^ore, too, would be in at least 
iialf a doasen of the annuals, and on the opposite page 
would appear* In delicate type, ” Lines on contemplating 
the Portrait of Lady Mulberry Hawk. By Sir Dtnglel^ 
Dabber.” Pediaps Some one annual, of more compre- 
hensive design than its fellows, might even contitin a 
portrait of the mptlier of Lady Mulberry Hawk, with lines 
by the fetlimr of Sir Dingleby Dabber. More unlikely 
things had come to pass. Lem interesting portraits had 
appeared. As this tliought occurred to the good lady, her 
countenancb unconsciously assumed that compound ez«* 
pression of simpering and deepness whidti, being common 
to all sudi portraits, is perhaps ohe reastin why they are 
always so charming and ameable. 

With such triumphs m aSrial architecture did Mrs 
Niddeby occupy the whole evening after her aeduiental 
introduction to lUlph’s titied Mends ; and dremns, no tess 
prophmic and equally promising, haunted her sleop titat 
night.' She was prejpantig for her frugal dinner aekt day^ 
dSl occupied wkh the same ideas^a fittle st^eiied down ; 
perhaps, by sleep and dayl}ght-*?w{|eathe gkt whoafremled 
Jier, puttiy for conmany, and par^ to as^ In tiiehotiie* 
jhedd alfeirs, nidied into the room ^ itnwottiad a|^llloa» 
and announced that two gditleman were waiting In the 
{uumme fer pwmisdon 

it ifi.ifa l; tim, 
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in the petsege idl thie ti i to e rhy doa*t ym go and aMe 
them to walk upi you atofm tidw? ’* 

While the girl waa goiie m this errandt Mrs. Nickleby 
hastily swept into a cupboard all vestiges of eating and 
drinking ; which she had scarcely done, and seated herself 
with Ici^ as collected as she could assume, when two 
gentlemen, both perfect strangers, presented themselves* 
**How do you do?” said one gentleman, laying great 
stress on the last word of the inquiiy* 

**Jlow do you do?** said the other gentleman, altering 
the emphasis, as if to ^ve varied to the salutation. 

Mrs. Nidcleby curtSed and smiled, and curtsied again, 
and remarked, rubbing her hands as she did so, that she 
hadn’t the— really^the honour to-* — 

*< To know us,” said tlie first gentleman. “ The \o%% has 
been ours, Mrs. Nickleby. Has the loss been ours. Fyke?** 
** It has, Pluck,** answered the other gentleman. 

**We have regretted it very often, 1 believe, Fyke?** 
eaid the first gentleman, 

** Veiy often, Pluck,** answered the second. 

** But now,** said ths first gentleman, **now we have the 
happiness we have pined and languished for. Have we 
l^ned and languished for this happiness, Fyke, or have we 
not?** 

** You know we have, Pluck,” scud Fyke reproachfulfv. ' 
**Yptt hear him, ma’am?*’ said Mr.« Pluck, lodBng 
round; **you hear the unimpeachable testimony of my 
mend Fyke— that reminds me— formalities, formalities 
must not be neglected in dvilieed society. Fyke-^Mrs. 
Niokle^*^ 

* Mr. Fyke laid his hand upon his heart and bowed. 

**Whmer 1 shall introduce myself with the same 
formality,” eald Mr. Pluck — ** whether I shall say myself 
that my name is Pluck, or whether I shall aric my mend 
l^ke (Who being now regularly introduced, is competent 
to the oiSee) to state for me, Mrs. Nickleby, that my name 
is Buck; whether 1 shall claim your aoqitaintanee on tim 
plain ground of the strong Interest 1 take in your welfiue, 
or whether I shall make myself known to you as tike fiiend 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk^kese, Mrs. Nmleky* are eon- 
sideratlons which 1 leave you to determine.** 

Any Mend of Sir Mulbeny Raiek^ requires no better 
introduction to me,** ohswved Mtia llicklehy graciiMMiAy* 
**It is deUi^tlkt to hear yoa^say so,” saSi Kiri JRuefc^ 

^ II 
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drawing: a chair clot# to Mn. Kiddel^» and rittinr hiinsdf 
down. ** It is refreshing to know that you hold my 
excellent fiiand, Sir Mulberryt in fudi high esteem. A 
word ill your ear, Mrs. Nlcideby. When Sir Mulberry 
knows it he will be a hi^py man— 1 say, Mrs. Ntokleby, 
a happy man. Pyke, be Seated.’* 

good opinion,” said Mrs. Ntckleby-<«nd the poor 
lady exulted in the idea that she was marvellously sly— 

my good ommon can be of very little consequence to a 
gentleman Uke Sir Mulbenr.” 

•• Of little consequence 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pluck. ” Pyke, 
of what conse<|uence to our h^iend, Sir Mulberry, is the 
good opinion ot Mrs. Klckleby ? ” 

Of what consequence ? ” echoed Pyke. 

“Aye,” repeated Pluck; “is it of the greatest 
consequence ? ” 

“ Of the very greatest consequence,” replied Pyke. 

“Mrs. Nickieby cannot be ignorant,” said Mr. Pluck, 
“of the immense impression which that sweet girl 
ha s 

“ Pluck !” said his Mend, “ beware I ” 

“Pyke is right,” muttered Mr, Pluck, after a short 
pause ; “ J was not to mention it. Pyke is very right. 
Thank you, f^ke.” 

“Well, now, really,” thought Mrs. Ntokleby within 
bemelf “ Such delicacy as that, 1 never saw I ” 

Mr. Pjiucik, after feigning to be in a condition of great 
embarrassment for some minutes, rewumed the conversation 
hf entreating Mrs. Niddeby tp take no heed of what he 
had inadvertently satd— to consider hhn imprudent, rash, 
injudicious. The only stipulation he would make in Ms 
k»wn favour was, tltat she should g^vd him credit ft)r the 
beet intentions. 

“ But when/ said Mr. Pluck, “ when 1 m fo much 
sweetness and beauty on the one hand, and so ardour 
and devotion on the other, !-<-« — Pardon me, JF^ke, 1 
didn’t inmid to resume that theme. Change the Mttect, 
Pyke/ ' ' 

“ Wa pnntilsed Sk Mol&eny and Lord Fradailok,*' said 
Fyka, ars'd call this morning and iik(nfrs orbetiwr 

you tordc ioOT cold lost night." 

"Hot Uioleastin titd world last aia^t, idr," rsidiad Mrs. 
Nidldshy, "vUb nuuijr to^is lord^ip and Sir 

Hl^sny for doing ow ^Sothwr to inqiurs ; aottiw least 
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-"-which is the more siitgfUlar, as 1 really am very subject 
to colds, indeed—very subject* 1 had a cold once/* said 
Mrs. Niddeby, think it was In the year dg^hteen 
hundred and seventeen ; let me see, fi>ur and five are nine, 
and-^yes, dghteen hundred and seventeen, Uiat* 1 thought 
1 never should get rid of ; actually and seriously, that 1 
thought 1 never should get dd of. l was only curiA at last 
by a remedy that I don’t know whether yon ever happened 
to hear of, Mr. Pluck. You have a gallon of water as hot 
as you can possibly bear it, with a pound of salt and sISp 
pen’orth of the finest bran, and sit with your head in It for 
twenty minutes every night just before going to bed ; at 
least, 1 don’t mean your head 3 rour feet !t*s a most 
eatmofdinary cure^na most extraordinary cure. I used It 
for the first time, I recollect, Uie day after Christmas Day, 
and by the middle erf April following the cold was p^one. 
It seems quite a miracle when you come to think of it, &r 
I had it ever since the beginning of September.’* 

What an afflicting calamity I ” said Mr. Pyke. 

Perfectly horrid!” exclaimed Mr. Pluck. 

” But it's worth the pain of hearing, only to know that 
Mrs. Nickleby recovered from it, isn’t it. Pluck?" cried 
Mr. Pyke. 

" That is the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling 
interest," replied Mr. Pluck. 

’*But come,” said Pyke, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself * we must not lorget our mission in the pleasure 
of tills interview. We come on a mission, Mrs. Nickleby.” 

” On a mission,” exclaimed that good lady, to Whose 
mind a definite proposal of marriage for Kate at once 
presented itself in lively colours. 

•'From Sir Mulberry,** replied Pyke. "You must be 
very dull here*” 

"Rather dull, J confess,” said Mrs. Nlekleby. 

" We bring the compliments of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and 
a thousand entreaties, that you’ll take a seat 2n a private 
box at the play to-night,” said Mr. Pluck. , 

" Oh, dear ! ” said Mrs. Nickleby, " I never get out at 
at), never,” 

_ "And that is the very reason, iny 
why you should go out to-night, 

" Pyke, entreat Mre* Nlciletqr* 

"Ohipttif do,”eaidIMm, ^ 

YiHi pSfiJMXjf lUged iMttdfe 


dear Mrs. Nlctcklit^ 
retorted Mr. Pti^ 
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circumstance, miniatures being fiable to so many changes 
of expression — *^Oh, Pluck I Pluck I 

Mr. Pluck made no other reply than kissing Mrs. 
Nickleby’s hand with a great show of feeling and attach* 
ment; Mr. Pyke having done the same, both gentlemen 
hastily withdiew. 

Mrs. Nickleby was commonly in the habit of giving 
herself credit for a pretty tolerable share of penetration 
and acuteness, but she had never felt so satisfied with her 
own sharp-sightedness as she did that day. She had 
found it all out the night before. She had never seen 
Sir Mulberry and Kate together — ^never even heard Sir 
Mulberry's name— and yet hadn’t she said to herself 
from the very first, that she saw how the case stood? 
and what a triumph it was, for there was no doubt 
about it. If these flattering attentions to herself were 
not sufficient proof. Sir Mulberiys confidential friend had 
suflered the secret to escape him in so many words. ** 1 
am quite in love with that dear Mr. Pluck, 1 declare 1 
am,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

lliere was one great source of uneasiness in the midst 
of this good fortune, and that was the having nobody by 
to whom she could confide it. Once or twice she almost 
resolved to walk straight to Miss La Creevy’s, and tell 
it all to her. ** But I don’t know,” thought Mrs. Nickleby ; 
** she is a very \vorthy person, but I am afraid too much 
l>enenth Sir Mulberry’s stadon for us to make a companion 
of. Poor thing ! ” Acting upon this grave consideiation, 
she rejected the idea of taking tlie uttla portrait-painter 
into her confidence, and contented herseli with holding 
out sundry vague and mysterious hopes of preferment to 
tlie scrvant-glrl, who received these obscure hints of 
dawning greatness with much veneration and respect. 

Punctual to Us time came the promised vehide, ^whidi 
was no hackney-coach, hut a private chadot, having 
behind it a footman« whose ie^, although somewhat 
large for his body, might, as meie abstract i^s, have set 
themselves up for mo^ls at the Royal Academy. It was 
quite exhilared.iag to hear the clash and bustle with which 
lie banged the door and jumped up behind after Mrs. 
Nickleby was in; and as that good lady was perfectly 
unconsinovs that he applied the gold.'headed end of his 
long stick to his nosci and so tdegraphed most dis- 
respectfully to the coachman over her she eat in a 
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state of much stiffness and dignitj, not a little proud of 
her position. 

At the theatre entrance there was more banging and 
more bustle^ and there were aUo Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
waiting to escort her to her box ; and so polite were they 
that Mr. Pyke threatened, with many oaths, to **sinifligate ** 
a very old man with a lantern who accidentally stumbled in 
her way— to the great terror of Mrs. Nickleby, who, con- 
jecturing more from Mr. Pyke^s excitement than any 
previous acquaintance with the etymolo^ of tlie word, 
that smifligation and bloodshed moi^ be in the main one 
and the same thing, was alarmed beyond expression, lest 
something should occur. Portunatelyi however, Mr, Pyles 
confined himself to mere verbal smifligation, and they 
reached their box with no more serious interruption by the 
way than a desire on the part of the same pugnacious 
gentleman to smash” the assistant box-keeper for 
happening to mistake the number. 

Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely been put away behind the 
curtain of the box in an arm-chair, when Sir Mulberry and 
Lord Verisopht arrived, arrayed from the crowns of their 
heads to the tips of their gloves, and from the tips of their 
gloves to the toes of their boots, in tlie most elegant and 
costly manner. Sir Mulberry was a little hoarser than on 
the previous day, and Lord Verisopht looked rather sleepy 
and queer ; from which tokens, as well as £rom the circuiu* 
stance of their both being to a trifling extent unsteady upon 
their legs, Mrs. Nickleby justly concluded that they had 
tkken dinner. 

We have been— we have been — toasting your lovely 
daughter, Mrs. Nickleby,” whispered Sir MuTbc^, sitting 
down behind her. » 

** Oh, oh 1 ’* tliought that knowing ladv ; wine in i truth 

out You are very kind. Sir Mulberry.'^ 

“No, no, upon my soul I” replied Sir Mulberry Hawk* 
“ lt*s you thars kind, upon my soul it Is. It was so kind 
of you to come to-night” 

“So very kind of you to invite me, you meao^ Sir 
Mulbeny,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head, and 
looking prodigiously sly. 

“ 1 am so anxious to know you, so anxious to Cultivate 
your good opinion, so desirous tliat tfaece should be a 
delicious kind of harmonious fiamffy vnderscanding between 
us,” said Sir Mulberry, *^that jtm mustn’t mink I’m 
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disinterested in what 1 do. I*m infernal eelfish ; I am— 
upon my soul 1 am.” 

**1 am sure you can\ be selfish. Sir Mulberty 1” replied 
Mrs. Nickleby. You liave much too open and generous 
a countenance for that.” 

**What an extraordinmy observer yon are!” said Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

'*Oh, no, indeed, 1 don’t see very Hu* into things, Sir 
Mulbmy,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a tone of voice whidi 
left the baronet to infer that she saw very ftr indeed. 

1 am quite afraid of you,” said the baronet '* Upon 
my soul,” repeated Sir Mulbein, looking round to his 
companions, ” 1 am afraid of Mrs. Ntcldeby. She is so 
immensely sharp.” 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mysteriously, 
and observed together that they had found that out Jong 
ago ; upon which Mrs. Nickleby tittered, and Sir Mulberry 
laughed, and Pyke and Pluck roared. 

”But where’s my brother -in -law, Sir Mulberry?” 
inquired Mrs. Nickleby. shouldn’t be here without 
him. I hope he’s coming.” 

”Pyke,” said Sir Mulberry, taking out his toothpidk and 
lolling back in his chair, as if he were too Uay to invent 
a rep^ to this question. ** Where’s Ralph Nickleby ? ” 

’’Fludc,” said Pyke, imitating the baronet’s action, and 
turning the lie over to his friend, ** where’s Ralph Nickleby ? ” 

Mr. Pluck was about to retum some evasive reply, when 
the bustle caused b^ a party entering tbe next bck seemed 
to attract the attentmn of all four genUemen, who exchanged 
glances of much moaning. Ihe new paily beginning to 
converse together. Sir Mulber^ sudaenly assumed the 
character of a most attentive listener, and implored his 
friends not to breatho^ot to breathe. 

**Why not?” said Mrs. NicUeby. ^’What is ^e 
matter?” 

” Hush !” relied Sir Mulbetty, laying his hand on her 
arm. l^Ofd Frederick, do you recognise the times of that 
voice?” 

” pwvle take me if I didn’t think it was die voice of 
Mies Nidrieby.” 

” Lor, my lord I ” cried Miss Nkkleby’s mamma, thruM* 
ing h^ head round the oiirtMa. actually«*^Sate, 

mydear Kate.” 

mamma I Is it posribtol^ 
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•«Posribte,iiiydmu^? Yei.** 

** Wiiy« who^who on earth it that joa have with ywt 
mamma ? ** said Kate, shrinking bade as she caug^ht mght 
of a man smiling and kissing hU hand. 

** Who do you suppose, my dear? ** replied Mrs. Nicldebyi 
bending towards Mrs. Wltltteriy, and speaking a HtUe 
louder for that lady’s edification. ^‘There’s Mr. 

Mr. Pluck, Sir Mulbeny Hawk« and Lord Frederick 
Verisopht” 

Gracious Heaven 1** thought Kate hurriedly. *'How 
comes she in such soctetv?” 

Now, Kate thought thus so fauniedly, and the surprise 
was so great, and# moreover, brought hack so forcibly the 
recolleciion of what had passed at Ralph’s delectable dinner, 
that she turned extremely pale and appMred greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed bv Mrs. Niddel^, were 
at once set down by that astute laay as being caused and 
occaaion^ by riolent love. But, although she was in no 
small degree delighted by titis discovery, which refiected 
so much credit on her ouideness of perception, it did not; 
lessen her motherly anxiety In Kate’s behalf; and accord-! 
ingly, with a vast quantity of trepidation, she quitted her own 
box to hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly, ' 
keenly alive to the glory of having a lord and a baronet among 
her visiting acquaintance, lost no time in signing to Mr. ! 
Wititterly to open the door, and thus it was that in less than ' 
thirty seconds Mrs. Nickleby’s party had made an irruption 
into Mrs. Wititterly’s box, which it filled to the very door, 
there being, in fact, only room for Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
to get In their heads and waistcoats. 

’^My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Ntddeby, kissing her 
dau^ter affectionately, ”how ill you lool^ a moment 
Ago I Vou quite frightened me, 1 declare 1 ” 

was a mere fiincy, mamma— the— the*-Hreflection of the 
lights, perhaps,” replied Kate^ glancing nervously round, 
and finding it impossible to wiusper any caution or 
explanation. 

Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dsar?” 

Kate bowed sltgbtly, and biting her lip, turned her bead 
towards the stage* 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk wm noil; to be so easily tepulm, 
fi>r be odvanoed wHb extended hgnd; and Mrs. Hnficleby 
olObiottsly infovniing Kota oi tiiia circumstantift, ohe wee 
o^lged to extend own* Sir Mkiibeitiy deudned It While 
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he murmured a profiision of eompUmenti, wMeh Kate, 
remembering urhat had passed between them, rightly coiv 
sidered ae so ntai^ aggravations of the insult he had already 
put upon her. Then followed the recognition of Lord 
Verisopht, and then the greeting of Mr. Pyke, and then 
that of Mr. Pluck, and finally, t6 complete the young lady’s 
mortification, she was compelled at Mrs. Wititterly’s 
request to pc^ofm the ceremony of introducing the odious 
persons, whom she regarded with the utmost indignation 
and abhorrence. .. 

“Mrs. Wititterly is delighted," said Mr. Witltterly, 
rublidnghis hands-^“ delighted, my lord, I am sure, with 
this opportunity of contracting an acquaintance which, 1 
trust* my lord, we shall improve. Julia, my dear, you 
must not allow yourself to be too much eacited, you must 
not Indeed you must not Mrs. Witltterly is of a most 
eacitable nature, Sir Mulberry. The snuff of a candle, the 
wick of a lamp, the bloom on a peach, the doprn on a 
butterfly. You might blow her away, my lord ; you might 
blow her away." 

Sir Mulbeny seemed to think that it would be a great 
convenience if the lady could be blown away. He said, 
however, that the delight was mutual, and Lord Verisopht 
added that it was mutual, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck were heard to murmur from the distance that it 
was very mutual indeed. 

“ 1 take aa interest, my lord," said Mrs. Wititterly, with 
a faint smile, “ such an interest, in the drama. 

“Ye — es* It’s very interesting," replied Lord 
Verisopht. 

“ Pm always ill after Shakespeare," said Mrs. Wititterly. 
“ 1 scarcely exist the next day ; I find the reaction so veiy 
great after a tragedy, my lord, and Shakespeare is such a 
delicious creature." 

“Ye— as 1" replied Lord Verisopht “ He was a clayver 
man.** 

“ Do you know, my lord," said Mrs. Wititterly, after a 
long silence, “ 1 find 1 take sO much more interest in his 
' p^ys after having been to that dear litde dull house he 
was born in 1 Were you ever there, my lord? ” 

“ No, nayver," replied^ VeiiiOpht 

**Then really you ought to gdi my lord,’* returned Mrs. 
Wmtteii^, In vety languid and tmwHng accents. 
don’t know how It is^ but >fter you’ve teen die plaoeand 
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written your name in the HtUe book» somehow or other yon 
$eetn to be inspired ; it kindles up quite a fire within one.” 

“Ye— esi” replied Lord ' Verisopht, * I shall certainly 
go there.” 

** Julia, my life,”' interposed Mr, Wititterly, “you are 
deceiving his lordship — unintentionally^ my lord, she U 
deceiving vou. It is your poetical temperament, my dear 
— your ethereal soul — your fervid imagination, which 
throws you into a glow of genius and excitement. There 
is nothing in the place, my dear— nptliing, nothing.” 

“ I think there must be something in the place,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, who had been listening in silence; “for. 
soon after I was married, 1 went to Stratford with poor 
dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post-ohaise from Birmingham— 
was it a post-chaise, though I ” said Mrs. Nickleby, con- 
sidering; “yes, it must have been a post-chaise, because 
I recollect remarking at the time that the driver had a 

g reen shade over his left eye— in a postnchaise from 
trmtngham, and after we had seen Shakespeare’s tomb 
and birthplace, we went back to the inn there, where we 
slept that night, and 1 recoUeot that all night long 1 
dreamed of nothing but a black gentleman at full length in 
plaster-of-Paris, with a lay-down collar tied with two 
tassels, leaning against a post and thinking ; and when 
I woke in the morning and described him to Mr. Nickleby, 
he said it was Shakespeare just as he had been when Im 
was alive, which was very curious, indeed. Stratford — 
Stratford/’ continued Mrs. Nickle^, considering. “Yes, 
1 am positive about that, because I recollect 1 was in the 
family-way with my son Nicholas at tile time, and I had 
been very much frightened by an Italian image boy that 
veiy morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma’am,” 
added Mre. Nickleby, in a whisper, to Mrs. Wititterly, 
“tliat my son didn’t turn out to be a Shakespeare, and 
what a dreadful thing that would have been ! ” 

Wlien Mrs. Nickmy bad hrotight this interesting aoech 
dote to a close, Pyke and Plu», ever >zealotis in their 
patron’s cause, proposed the adjournment of a detachment 
of the party into the next box } and with so much skill 
were the preliminaries adjusted, that Kate, despite all ehe 
could say or do to die conurary^tiad no alternative but to 
eu^ herself to be lad away by Sir Mulberry Hawk» Her 
mother end Mr. Pluck accompanied theav but dbe worthy 
lady# phiminf heieetf upun her diseretiofii toA particular 
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care not $o much as to look at her daughter durinn; 
the whole evening^, and to seem wh<dly absorbed in the 
jokes and conversation of Mr. Pluck, wlto, luiving been 
appointed sentry over Mrs. Ntckleby for that especial 
purpose, neglected, on his ^de, no possible opportunity 
of engrossing her attention. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht remained in the next box to be 
talked to by Mrs. Wititterly, and Mr. Pyke was in attend- 
ance to throw in a word or two when necessary. As to 
Mr. Wititterl 3 r, ha was sufficiently busy in the body of the 
house, informing such of his friends and acquaintance as 
happened to be there, that those two gentlemen upstairs, 
whom they had seen in conversation with Mrs. W., were 
the distinguished Lord Frederick Verisopht and his most 
intimate friend, the gay Sir Mulberry Hawk — a com- 
munication which inflanied several respectable house- 
keepers with the utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced 
sixteen unmarried daughters to the very bnnk of despair. 

The evening came to an end at last, but Kate had yet 
to be handed downstairs by the detested Sir Mulberry ; 
and so skilfully were the manoeuvres of Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck conducted, tliat she and the baronet were the last of 
the party, and were even — without an appearance of effort 
or design — ^left at some little distance behind. 

** Don’t hurry, don’t huity,” said Sir Mulberry, as Kate 
hastened on, and attempted to release her arm. 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward. 

“ Nay, then—” coolly cd^served Sir Mulberry, stopping 
her outright. 

You had best^ot seek to detain me, sir I” said Rate 
angrily. 

*^And why not?” retorted Sir Mulbeny. ‘*My dear 
creature, now why do you keep up this show of di» 
pleasure?” 

**Show/** repeated Kate indignantly. "How dare you 
presume toimak to me, slr^to address me— to come into 
my presence?” 

"You look prettier in a,Msion, Miss NIckteby,” said 
Sir Mulbeiry Hawk, stoopmg down, the better to see 
her face. 

" 1 hold you in the bjlttecest detestation gnd contempt, 
sir,” said Kato V If you dnd aiiy io lodes m 
disgust and avefslon, you— Let me rejdn my hriends, 
siri uistantl|r. Whatever ed^aidemUons may have arithheld 
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me thus far, 1 will disreg^d them ail, and take a course 
that even you might feel, if you do not immediately suffer 
me to proceed.” 

Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face, and 
retaining her arm, walked towards the door. 

*'lf no regard for my sex or helpless situation will 
induce you to desist from this coarse and unmanly perse- 
cution,” said Kate, scarcely knowing, in the tumult of 
her passions, wliat she said — ^*1 have a brotlier who 
will resent it dearly one day.” 

**Upon my soull” exclaimed Sir Mulbeny, as though 
quietly communing with himself, passing his arm round 
her waist as he spoke, she lo<^ more beautiful, and 1 
like her better in this mood tiian when her eyes are cast 
down, and she is in perfect repose.” 

How Kate reached the lobby, where her friends were 
waiting, she never knew, but she hurried across it without 
at all regarding them, and disengaged herself suddenly 
from her companion, sprang into tne coach, and throwing 
lierself into its darkest corner, burst into tears. 

Messrs. Pyke antf Pluck, knowing their cue, at once 
threw the psuty into great commotion by shouting for the 
carriages, and getting up a violent ouarrel with sundry 
inoffensive bystanders ; in the midst or which tumult they 
put the affrighted Mrs. Nickleby in her chariot, and having 
got her safely off, turned their thoughts to Mrs. Wititterly, 
whose attention also they had now effectually distracted 
from the young lady, by throii^g her into a state of the 
utmost b^lderment and consternation. At length, the 
conveyance in which she had come rolled off too, with its 
load, and the four worthies being left alone under the 
porUco, enjoyed a hearty laugh together. 

There,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his noble friend. 

Didn’t I tell you last night that if we could find whem 
ihey were going by bribing a servant through wj fellow, 
and then establish ourselves close by widi the mother, 
these people’s honour would be our own? * Why, here it is, 
done in four-and-twenty hours.” 

Ye-es,” replied the dupe. ” But I have been tied to the 
idd woman all ni-ight.” 

*’Hear him,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his two 
friends. ’’Hoar this discontented grumbler. Isn’t it 
enough to make a man swear never to help hiin in his 
plots and sdiemes again ? isn’t it an infernal riiame ?” 
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Pyh e asked Pluck whether it was not ao infernal shame, 
and Pluck asked Pyke ; but neither answered* 

“Isn't it the truth?” demanded Verisopbt Wasn’t 
it so?” 

** Wasn’t it so ? ” repeated Sir Mulberry. “ How would 
;^ou have had it ? How could we have g^ot a general invita- 
tion at 6rst sight^eome when you like, go when you like. 
Stop as long os you like, do what you ltke-*if you, the lord, 
had not made yourself agreeable to the foolish mistress oi 
the house ? Do / care for this girl, ajtcejjt as your friend ? 
Haven’t I been sounding your praises in her ears, and 
bearing hsr pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you ? 
What sort of stuff do you think I’m made of? IVould 1 
do this for eveiy nian-^don’t 1 deserve even gratitude in 
return?” / 

You’re a d^vlish good fellow,” said the poor young 
lord, taking his friend’s arm. “Upon my life, you’re 
a deyvUsh good fellow. Hawk.” 

“And 1 have done right, have I?” demanded Sit 
Mulberry, 

“ Quite ri-ight” 

And like a poor, sUly, good-natured friendly dog as 1 
am, eh?” 

“ Ye-et, ye-e8--*Iiko a Wend,” replied the othecv 

“Well, then,” replied Sir Mulberiy, “lin satiefied. 
And now let’s go and have our revenge on the German 
baron and the Frenchman, who emned you out so 
handsomely last night” 

With these words, the Wendly creature took his com- 
panion’s arm, and led him away, turning half round as hs 
did so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous smile on 
Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who, cramming their handker- 
cbiefe into their mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of 
the whole preaeedtnge, followad their patron and his victim 
at a Uttte distaucs* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MISS NICKLEBY, EBNDBRBD DESPERATE BY THE PBRSECOTION 
OF SIR MULBERRY HAWK, AND THE COMPLICATED 
DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRESSES WHICH SURROUND HER, 
APPEALS, AS A LAST RESOURCE, TO HER UNCLE FOR 
PROTECTION. 

The ensuing morning brought reflection with it, as 
morning usually does ; but wi&ly diflerent was the train of 
thought it awakened in the different: persons who had been 
so uneEpectedly brought together on the preceding evening, 
by the active agency of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. 

The reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk*«-if such a term 
can be applied to the thoughts of the systematic and 
calculating man of dissipation, whose joys, regrets, pains, 
and pleasures, are all of self, and who would seem to retain 
nothing of the intellectual faculty but the power to debase 
himself, and to degrade the very nature whose outward 
semblance he wears<-the reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk 
turned upon Kate Nickleby, and were, in brief, that slie 
was un&ubtedly handsome; that her coyness muH be 
easily conquerable by a man of his address and experience, 
and that the pursuit was one which could not fliil to 
redound to his credit, and greatly to enhance his reputation 
with the world. And lest this last consideration — no mean 
or secondary one with Sir Mulberry — should sound 
strangely in the ears of some, let it be remembered that 
most men live in a world of their own, and that in that 
limited circle alone are they ambitious for distinction 
and applause. Sir Mutbeny^s world was peopled with 
profligates, and he acted accordingly. 

Thus, cases of injustice, and oppreadon, and tyranny, 
and the most extravagant bigotir, are in constant 
occurrence among us every oay. It is^ the custom to 
trumpet forth much wonder and astonishment at the chief 
actors therein setting at defiance so completely the opinion 
of the world ; but diere is no greater fallacy ; it is prmsely 
because they do consult the opinion of their own little world 
that auGh things take place at all, and strike the great 
world dumb with amaxement. < 

The reflectiofta of Mrs* Nickleby were of the proudest and 
most complaoent Uim 1 and undet the tnSuenee of her very 
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agreeable delusion she straightway sat down and Indited 
a long letter to Kate, in which sue expressed her entire 
approval of the admirable choice she had made, and 
extolled Sir Mulberqr to the skies ; asserting, for the more 
complete satisfaction of her daughter’s feelings, that ha was 
precisely the individual whom she (Mrs. Nicldeby) would 
have chosen for her son-in-law, if she had had the picking 
and choosing from all mankind. The good lady then, with 
the preliminary observation that ^e might be foirly 
snppcsed not to have lived in the world so long without 
knowing its ways, oommunteated a great many subtle 
precepts, applicable to the state of courtship, and confirmed 
in their wisdom by her own personal experience. Above all 
things, she commended a strict, maidenly reserve, as being 
not only a laudable thing in itself, but as tending materially 
to strengthen and increase a lover’s ardour. ’'And 1 
never,” added Mrs. Nickleb^, "was more delighted in my 
life, than to observe last night, my dear, that your good 
sense had already told you this.” VHth which sentiment, 
and various hints of the pleasure she derived from the 
knowledge that her daughter inherited so large an instal- 
ment of her own excellent sense and discretion (to nearly 
the full measure of which she might hope, with care, to 
succeed in time), Mrs. Nicldeby concluded a very long and 
ratlter illegible letter. 

Poor Kate was well-nM distracted on the recdpt of four 
closely-written and doMy-crossed sides of congratulation 
on the vety subject which had prevented her dosing her 
all night, and kept ner weeping and watching in her 
chamber ; still worse and more tn^ng was the necesdty 
of rendenng hersdf agreeade to Mrs. Wititteiiy, who, 
bdng hi low spirits after the fatigue of the preceding alght, 
of course exp^ted her companion (else wherefore bad she 
board and salaiy?) to be in the best spirits possible. As 
to Mr. WHitterfy, he went about ail nay in a tremor of 
delight at having diaken hands with a lord, and having 
actually asked him to come mia see him in hia own house. 
The lord himself, not bdng troubled to anv inconvenient 
entmit with die power of thinking, rwaled himself with the 
conversation of Messrs, ^^fce and IRuck, who sharpened 
Uidr wit by a plentifu llduigeiice ta various cost^ 
stimulants at his expense. 

It was four in tlie afteritocm'<-4hmtfo, the vulgar aftssi^ 
x4 tlie sun and the dod^ind Mfs. Widttcdly reoUned, 
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acoordingf to custcmi, on the drawing’-room sofa, while Kate 
read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled ** The Lady 
Flabdla,** which Alphonse tiie doubtful had procured from 
the library that very morning* And it was a production 
admirably suited to a lady labouring under Mrs. Witltterly*s 
complaint, seeing there was not a line in it, from begin* 
ning to end, which could, by the most remote con-* 
tingency, awaken the smallest excitement in any person 
breathing. 

Kate read on. 

** * Cherizette,’ said the Lady ' Flabella, inserting her 
mouse-like feet in the blue sarin slippers, which had un- 
wittingly occasioned the half-playful, half-angry altercation 
between herself and the youthful Colonel Befillaire, in the 
Duke of Mincefenille*s siuon de danse on the previous night. 

* ChMseUe^ ma chkre^ dannet-moi de Veai^de*C^logne» dU 
vous pkdi. man enfant* 

**'Mefcie — ^thank you,* said the Lady Flabella, aS the 
lively but devoted Cherizjtte plentifully besprinkled witli 
the fragrant compound the Lady Flabella’s mouchair of 
finest cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazoned at 
the four comers with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous 
Iwraldlc bearings of that noble family; that 

wUI do.^ 

** *At this instant, while the Lady Flabella wt inhaled 
that delicious fragrance by holding the mouchoir to her 
exquisite, but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the door of the 
boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken 
damask, the hue of Italy's firmament) was thrown open, 
and with noiseless tread two valets-de-chambre, clad in 
sumptuous liveries of peach-blossom and pTold, advanced into 
the room, followed by a page in ^ de saie^sllk stockings— 
who, while they remains at some distance making the most 
gtaoeful obeisances, advanced to tli«^ feet of his lovely 
mistress, and dropping on one knee presented, on a|folden 
salver gori^ously chased, a scented billet. ' 

** *Ihe Lady Flabella, with an agitation she could not 
repress, hastily lore off the, envelope and broke the scented 
seal. It was from Befillaire— the young, the slim, the lotv* 
voiced— Asr awn Befillaire.* ’* 

**Oh, charming I ** interrupted Kate's patroness, who was 
sometimes literaiy ; poetic, real^. Read that description 
again. Miss Nicmby,** 

Kate eouipQedL 
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Sweet, indeed I” said Mrs. Wititterly, with a sigh. 
** So voluptuous, is it not *-^80 soft ? ” 

** Yes, 1 think it is,” replied Kate gently ; ** very soft” 

Close the book, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 
** 1 can hear nothing more to*day ; 1 should be sorrv to 
disturb the impression of tliat sweet description. CTlose 
the book.” 

Kate complied, not unwiilinjgply ; and, as she did so, Mrs. 
Wititterly raising her glass with a languid hand, remarked 
that site looked pale. 

It was the fright of that-*that noise and confusion last 
night,” said Kate. 

**How ve^ odd!” exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a 
look of surprise. And certainly, when one comes to think 
of it, it was very odd that anything should have disturbed a 
companion. A steam-engine, or other ingenious piece of 
mechanism out of order, would have been nothing to it. 

How did you come to. know Lord Frederick and those 
other delightful creatures*, child?” asked Mrs. Wititterly, 
still eyeing Kate through her glass. 

** I met them at my uncle’s,” said Kate, vexed to leel 
that she was colouring deeply, but unable to keep down the 
blood which rushed to her face whenever she thought of 
that man. 

** Have you known them long ? ” 

“ No,” rejoined Kate ; ** noHong.” 

** 1 was very glad of the opportunity whidi that respect- 
able person, ymir mother, gave us of bmng known to them,” 
said Mrs. Wititterly, in a lo^ manner. Some firiends 
of ours were on the very point of introducing us, which 
makes it quite remarkable,” 

This was said lest Miss Nickleby should grow conceited 
on the honour and dignity of having known four great 
people (for Pylce and Pluck were included among the 
delightful creatures), wliom Mrs. Wititterly did not know. 
But as tlie circumstances had made no .impression one way 
or other upon Kate’s mind, the fbrce of the observation was 
quite lost upon her. 

**They asked permission to call,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 
•• I gave it tliem, of course.^” 

Do you expect tliem to-day?” Kate ventured to inquire. 

Mnu WitJtterly’s answer Was lost in the noise of a 
tremendous rapping at the street door, andi, before it had 
beestd to vibrate, there drove up^ a Jiandsoiae cahriolet, 
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01ft of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and hit friend 
Lord Verisopht. 

''They are here now,’* said Kate, rising and hunying 
away. 

** Mist^ Nickleby 1 ” cried Mrs, Witkterly, perfectly aghast 
at a companion's attempting to quit the room without her 
permission first had and obtained. ** Pray don’t think of 
going.” 

“ You are very good ! ” replied i^te ; “ but—-” 

**For goodness sake, don’t agitate me by making me 
speak so much,” said Mrs. WitUtt^ly, with great sharpness. 
Dear me. Miss Nickleby, 1 beg*—*—” 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that the was unwell, 
for the footsteps of the knockers, whoever they were, were 
alraadv on the stairs. She resumed her seat, and had 
scarcely done so, when the doubtful page darted into the 
room and announced — Mr. Pyke, and Mr. Pluck, and LmxI 
Verisopht, and Sir Mulberry Hawk, all at one burst. 

'^The most eatraordinary thing in the world,” said Mr. 
Pluck, saluting both ladies with the utmost cordiality— 
the most extraordinary thing. As Lord Frederick and 
Sir Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke and I had that 
instant knocked.” 

**That Instant knocked,” said Pyke. 

** No matter how you came, so that you are here,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly, who, by dint of lying on the same sMa for 
three years and a lialf, had got up quite a little pantomime 
of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the most 
striking of tlie whole series, to astonish the visitors. 
** 1 am delighted, 1 am sure.” 

And how is Miss Nickleby?” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
accosting Kate, in a low voice— not so low, however, but 
that it reached the ears of Mrs. Wi Utterly. 

** Why, she complains.wf sufiering from the fright of last 
said the lady. am sura 1 don’t.wonder at it, for 
my nerves are quits torn to piecea” 

“And yet you look,” observed Sir Mulberry, turning 
round-*” and yet you look—” 

Beyond everythin,” said Mr. Pyke, coming to hie 
patron’s assiitancs. Of course Mr. Pluck said the same,. 

** I am afraid Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my lord,” said 
Mm, Wititterly, turning to that young gefitleimui, who 
had been sucking tile head of nls cane in silence, and 
etaxtogalKate* 
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Oh, deyvHsh I replied Verisopht. Having given 
utterance to which remarkable sentiment, he occupied 
himself as before. 

** Neither does Miss Nickleby look the worse,” said Sir 
Mulberry, bending hi$ bold gaze upon her. **She was 
always handsome, but, upon my soul, ma’am, you seem to 
have imparted some of your own good looks to her besides.” 

To judge from the glow which suffused the poor girl’s 
countenance after this speech, Mrs. Wititterly might, with 
some show of reason, have been supposed to have imparted 
to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own. 
Mrs. Wititterly admitted, diough not with the best grace 
in the world, that Kate dtd look pretty. She began to 
think, too, that Sir Mulberry was not ({uite so agreeable 
a creature as she had at first supposed him ; for, fdthough 
a skilful flatterer is a most delightful companion if you 
can keep him all to yourself, his taste becomes very doubtful 
when he takes to complimenting other people. 

*’Pyke,” said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the 
effect which the praise of Miss Nickleby had produced. 

“ Well, Pluck,” said Pyke. 

** Is there anybody,” demanded Mr. Pluck mysteriously — 
** anybody you know that Mrs. Wititterly’s profile reminds 
you of?” 

^’Reminde me of?” answered Pyke* course 

there is.” 

** Who do you mean?” said Pluck, in the same mysteri- 
ous manner. The D. of B. ? ” 

*’The C. of B.,” replied Pyke, with the faintest trace of 
a grin lingering in his countenance. ''The beautiful sister 
is the countess ; not the duchess.” 

"True,” said Pluck, " the C. of B. The resemblance is 
wonderful 1” 

" Perfectly startling,” said Mr. Pyke. 

Here was a state of things i Mrs. Wititterly was declared, 
upon the testimony of two veracious and competent witnesses, 
to be the vety picture of a countess ! This was one of the 
consequences of getting into good sodety. Why, she 
might have mov^ amoi^g grovelling pemile for twenty 
years, ^d rrever heard of it. How coulci she, indeed ? 
what did iSLry know about countesses ? 

The two gentlemen having^ by the greediness with which 
this little bait was swallowed; tested the eatent of Mrs. 
WltUterl/s appetite for aduliuio^ ftfoceeded tn admifiister 
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that commodity in very large doses, thus affording to Sir 
Mulberry Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nicklehy 
with questions and remarks to which she was absolutely 
obliged to make some reply. Meanwhile, Lord Verisopht 
enjoyed, unmolested, the full flavour of the gold knob at 
the top of his cane, as he would have done to the end of 
the interview if Mr. Wititterly had not come home, and 
caused the conversation to turn to his favourite topic. 

“My lord,” said Mr. Wititterly, am delighted^ 
honoured — ^proud. Be seated again, my lord, pray. 1 am 
proud, indeed — ^raost proud.” 

It was to the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. 
Wititterly said all this, for although she was bursting with 
pride and arrogance, she would have had the illustrious 
guests believe that their visit was auite a common 
occurrence, and that they had lords and baronets to see 
them every day in the week. But Mr. Wititterly*s feelings 
were beyond the power of suppression. 

“ It is an honour, indeed ! ” said Mr. Wititterly. Julia, 
my soul, you will suffer for this to-morrow.” 

“ Suffer 1 ” cried Lord Verisopht 

“ The reaction, my lord, tlie reaction,” said Mr. Wititterly. 
“This violent strain upon the nervous system over, my 
lord, what ensues ? A sinking, a depression, a lowness, 
a lassitude, a debility. My lord, if Sir Tumley Snuffim 
was to see that delicate creature at this moment, he would 
not give a — a this for her life.” In illustration of which 
remark Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of snuff from his box, 
and jerked it lightly i,nto the air as an emblem of instability. 

“ Not said Mr. Wititterly, looking about him with 
a serious countenance. “Sir Tumley Snuffim would not 
give that for Mrs. WitUterly’s existence.” 

Mr, Wititterly told this with a kind of sober 'exultation, 
as if it were no trifling distinction for man to have a wife 
in such a desperate state, and Mrs. Wititterly sighed and 
looked on, as if she felt the honour, but had determined 
to bear it as meekly as might be. 

“Mrs, Wititterly,” smd her husband, “is Sir Tumley 
Snufiim’i fevoufite patient. I believe 1 may venture to 
say that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person who took the 
new medicine which is supposed to have destroyed a faihily 
at Kensington Gravel Pits. 1 believe she was. If t am 
wrong, JuUa, my dear, you will correct me.” 

“ 1 oelieve I was,” said Mrs. Wititterly, in a faint voice. 
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As there appeared to be some doubt in tlie mind of his 
patron how be could best join in this canversationi^ the 
indefatigable Mr. Pyke threw himself into the breach, and, 
by way of saying something to the point, inquired--*with 
reference to the aforesaid m^idne — ^whether it was nice. 

*' No, sir, it was not. It bad not even that recommenda- 
tion,” said Mr. W. 

“Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr,” observed Pyke, witli 
a complimentary bow. 

I think 1 am,” said Mrs. Wititterly, smiling. 

** 1 think you are, my dear Julia,” replied her husband, in 
a tone which seemed to say that he was not vain, but still 
must insist upon their privileges. ** If anybody, my lord,” 
added Mr. wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, 
** will produce to me a greater martyr than Mrs. Wititterly, 
all 1 can say is, tliat 1 shall be glad to see that martyr, 
whether male or fema1e>«-that’8 all, my lord.” 

Pyke and Pluck promptly remarked that certainly nothing 
could be fairer than that; and the call having been by 
this time protracted to a very great length, tl^y obeyed 
Sir Mulberiy’s look, and rose to go. This brought Sir 
Mulberry^ and Lord Verisopht on their legs also. Many 
protestations of friendship, and expressions antlclpatlve of 
the pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an 
acquaintance,, were exchanged, and the visitors departed, 
with renewed assurances tliat at all times and 8el^lon6 the 
mansion of the Wititterlys would be honoured by receiving 
them beneath its roof. 

That they came at all times and seasons^that tliey dined 
there one my, supped the next, dined again on the next, 
and were constantlv to and fin on all*Hhat th^ made 
parties to visit public places, and met by aedoent at 
lounges«-*tbat upon all tiiese occasions Miss Nickleby was 
exposed to the constant and unremitting persecution of 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, who now began to feel his character, 
even in the estimation of his two dependents, involved in 
the successful reduction of her pride— tliat slie had no 
intervals of peace or rest, axee^ at those hours when 
she could alt in her solitary room and weep over the trials 
of the dav<-«^ll these were nonsequencee naturaliy flowing 
from the well-laid plans of Sir Mulberry, and mmr able 
execution by tlie auxiliaries, and Pluck. 

And thus for a fi^night npittaia. wont on. That any 
but thp weakost and mnm of fSMliao ooutd Imvo soon In 
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one interview that Lord Verlsopht, though ho was a lord, 
and Sir Mulberry Hawk, though be was a baronet, were 
not persons accustomed to be the best possible companions, 
and were certainly not calculated by habits, manners, 
tastes, or conversation, to shine with any great lustre in 
the society of ladles, need scarcely be remarked. But 
with Mrs. Wititterly the two titles were all-sufficient; 
coarseness became humour, vulgarity softened itself down 
into the most charming eccentricity; insolence took the 
guise of an easy absence of reserve, attainable only by 
those who had the good fortune to mix with high folks. 

If the mistress put such a construction upon the be- 
haviour of her new friends, what could the companion 
urge against them ? If they accustomed themselves to 
very little restraint before the lady of the house, with how 
much more freedom could they address her paid dependent ! 
Nor was even this the worst. As the odious Sir Mulberry 
Hawk attached himself to Kate with less and less of dis- 
guise, Mrs. Wititterly began to grow jealous of the superior 
attractions of Miss Nlckleby. If this feeling had md to 
her banishment from the drawing -room when such 
company was there, Kate would have been only too happy 
and willing that it should have existed, butj unfortunately 
for her, she possessed that native grace and true gentility 
of manner, and those thousand nameless accomplishments 
which give to female society Its greatest charm ; if these 
be valuable anywhere, they were especially so where the 
lady of the house was a mere animated doll. ^ The con* 
sequence was, that Kate had the double mortification of 
being an indispensable part of the circle when Sir Mulberry 
and his fnends were there, and of being exposed, on ^at 
very account, to all Mrs, V^titterly’s ill-humours and 
caprices when they were gone. She became utterly and 
complete miserable. 

Mrs. mtitterly had never ^thrown off the mask with 
regard to Sir Mulberry, but when she was more thiui 
usually out of temper, attributed the circumstance, as 
ladies sometimes do, to nervous indisposition. However, as 
the dreadful idea tliat Lord Vetisopnt also was somewkst 
taken with Kate, and that she, Mrs, Wititterly, was quite 
a secondary person, dawned upon that lady^s mind and 

G dually developed Itself, she became possessed' with a 
re quantity of highly proper and most viftumii iiidjlgna«» 
tioo, and felt It her daty« as a married lady and a moral 
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mmhw of tocle^, to mention tho chrcumstnnce to *^tho 
yonng person *’ without delay. 

According]^, Mrs. Wititteriy broke ground next morning* 
during a pause in the novel-reading. 

**ma9 Nickleby/’ said Mrs. Wititteriy, «'l wbh to 
speak to you very gravely. 1 am sorry to have to do it, 
upon my word I am very sorry, but you leave me no 
alternative, Miss Nickleby.^ Here Mrs. Wititteriy tossed 
her head-*not passionately, only virtuously — and remarked, 
with some appearance of excitement, that she feared that 
palpitation or the heart was coming on again. 

**Your behaviour, Miss Nickleby,” resumed the lady, 
^‘is very far from pleasing me— very far. 1 am very 
anxious indeed that you should do well, but you may 
depend upon it, Miss Nicklel^, you will not, if you go 
on os you do.*’ 

** Ma’am I ” exclaimed Kate proudly. 

‘’Don’t agitate me by imaking in that way, Miss 
Nicklel^, don’t,” said Mrs. wititteriy, with some violence, 
“ or you’ll compel me to rin^ the bell.” 

Kate looked at her, but smd nothing, 

” You needn’t suppose,” resumed Mrs. Wititteriy, 
’’that your looking at me In that way, Miss Nickleby, 
will prevent my saying what 1 am going to say, whidi 1 
feel to be a religious duty. You needn’t direct your 
glances towards me,” said Mrs. Wititteriy, with a sudden 
burst of spite; **/ am not Sir Mulberry; no, nor Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, Miss Nickleby ; nor am 1 Mr, Pyke, 
nor Mr. Pluck eitlier.” 

Kate looked at her again, but less steadily than before ; 
and resting her elbow on the table, covered her eyes with 
her hand. 

If such things had been done when I was a young girl,” 
said Mrs. Wililterly (this, by the way, must have been 
some little time before), *' L don’t suppose anybody would 
have believed it” 

’*1 don’t think they would,” murmured Kate. "1 do 
not think an} body would believe, without actually knowing 
It, what I seem doomed to undergo ! ” 

” Don’t talk to me of being £>omed to undergo. Miss 
Nickleby, if you please,” said Mrs. Wititteriy, with a 
shrillness of tone quite surprising in so great an invalid. 

will not be answered. Miss Nickleby. 1 am not 
accustomed to be answered, nor wilt I permit it for an 
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waiting with some 

:e, with surprise— 
with greater surprise than I can express.” 

'*! have always considered you a particularly well* 
behaved young person for your station in life,” said Mrs* 
Wititterly ; **ana as you are a person of healthy appear^ 
anoe, and neat in your dress, and so forth, I have taken an 
interest in you, as 1 do still, considering that I owe a sort 
of duty to that respectable old female, your mother. For 
tliese reasons, Miss Nickleby, 1 must tell you once for all, 
and begging jrou to mind what 1 say, that I must insist 
upon your immediately altering your very forward 
behaviour to the gentlemen who visit at this house. It 
really is not becoming,” said Mrs, Wititterly, closing her 
chaste eyes as she spoke; ‘*it is improper — quite 
improper.” 

** Oh 1 ” cried Kate, looking upwards and clasping her 
hands, **is not this, is not this too cruel, too hard to bear I 
Is it not enough that I should liave suffered as 1 have, 
ni^ht and day ; that 1 should almost have sunk in my own 
estimation from veiy shame oi having been brought into 
contact with such people ; but must 1 also be exposed to 
this unjust and most unfounded charge I ” 

** You will have the goodness to recollect, Miss Nickleby,” 
said Mrs. Wititterly, **that when you use such terms as 
* unjust,’ and * unfounded,’ yoti charge me, in effect, with 
statuifiT that which is untrue.” 

’’ 1 do,” said Kate, with honest indignation. ** Whether 
you malm this accusation of yourself, or at the prompting 
of others, is alike to me. I say it is vilely, grossly, wilfully 
untrue. Is it possible,” cried Kate, that any one of my 
own sex can have sat by and not have seen the misery tiiiese 
men have caused me? Is it possible that you, ma’am, can 
have been present and failed to mark the insulting freedom 
that their every look bespoke ? Is it possible that you can 
have avoided seeing that these libertines, in their utter 
disrespect for you, and utter disregard of all gentibmanly 
behaviour and almost of decency, have had but one object 
in introducing themselves here, and that the furtherance of 
their designs upon a firiendless, helpless girl, who, without 
this bumuiating confession, might have hoped to receive 
from one so much her senior something like womanly aid 
and eympmhy ? I do not— 1 cannot behave it 1 


instant. Do ym hear?*^ she added, 
apparent inconsistency fir an answer. 

I do hear you, ma’am,” replied Ka 
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If poor Kate had postessed the slightMt knowledge of 
the world, she certaiol^r would not have ventured, even in 
the esccltement into which she had been lashed, upon such 
an injudicious speech as tins* Iti effect was precisely what 
a more experienced observer would have mreseen. Mrs. 
Wititterly received tlie attack upon her veracity with 
exemplary calmnese, and listened with the most heroic 
fortitude to Kate^s account of her own suffenngs. But 
allusion being made to her being held in disregard by 
the gentlemen, slie evinced violent emotion, and this blow 
was no sooner followed up by the remark concerning her 
eeniority, than she fell badk upon the sofa, uttering dismal 
screams. 

‘‘What is the matter!” cried Mr. Wititterly, bouncing 
into the room. ** Heavens, what do 1 see ! Julia 1 Julia I 
look up, my life, look up 1 ” 

But Julia looked down most persevering! y, and screamed 
' still louder 1 so Mr. Wititterly rang the bell, and danced in 
a frenxied manner round the sofa on which Mrs. Wititterly 
lay; uttering perpetual cries for Sir Tumley Snuffim, ana 
never once leaving off to ask for any explanation of the 
scene before him. 

'*Run for Sir Tumley,” cried Mr.^ Witiiteily, menacing 
the page with both fists. knew it, Miss Nickleby,” he 
said, looking round with an atr of melancholy triumph, 
** that society has been too much for her. This is all soul, 
you know, every bit of it.” With this assurance Mr. 
Wititterly took up the prostrate form of Mrs. Wititterly and 
carried her bodily off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tumley Snufiim had paid his visit 
and looked in with a report, that, through tlie special 
interposition of a merciful Providence (thus spake Sir 
Tumley), Mrs. Wititterly had gone to ele^. She' then 
Jmstily atdred herself for walking, and leaving word that 
•be enould return within a couple of hours, hurried away 
towards her uncip’a house. 

It had been a good day with Ralph Nickleby-^ulte a 
lucky day ; and as he walked to and fro in his little back 
room with his hands clasped behind him, adding up in his 
own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted 
ffom the business done since morning, his mouth was 
drawn into a hard, stern smile ; while &e firmness of the 
lines and curves that made it up, as well as the ounnitig 
gjiance of his cold, txight eye, seemed to tell, that if any 
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resolutfon or cunning would increaie the profits, 
would not fail to be excited for the purpose. 

**Very goodf* said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to 
some proceeding of the day; **he defies the usurer, does 
he ? Well, we shall see. * Honesty is the best policy/ is 
it ? We’ll try that, too.” 

He stopped, and then walked on again. 

He is content,” sidd Ralph, relaxing into a smile, ** to 
set his known cliaracter and conduct against the power of 
moaey--*dross as he calls it* Why, what a dull block* 
head this fellow must be I Dross too — dross I— Who’s 
that?” 

‘^Me,” said Newman Noggs, looking in. ’’Your 
niece,” 

” What of her?” asked Ralph sharply, 

’’She’s here.” 

’’Here I” 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to 
signify tliat she was waiting there. 

” What does she want ? ” asked Ralph. 

” 1 don’t know,” rejoined Newman. ’’Shall 1 ask?” he 
added quickly. 

”No,” replied Ralph. ’’Show her in — stay.” He 
hastily put away a padlodced cash-box that was on the 
table, and substituted in its stead an empty purse. 
“ Tljere,” said Ralph. ” Now she may come in.” 

Newman, with a grim smile at this manoeuvre, beckoned 
the young lady to advance, and, having placed a chair for 
her, retired ; looking stealthily over his shoulder at Ralph 
as he limped slowly out. 

’’Well,” said ]^lph, roughly enough, but still with 
something more of kindness in his manner than he would 
have exhibited towards anybody else. ’’Well, my — dear* 
What now ? ” 

Kate raised her eyes, which ^ere filled with tears ; and 
with an effort to master her emotion strove to speak, but in 
vain. So drooping her head again, she remained silent. 
Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could See 
that she was weeping. 

” 1 can guess the cause of this ! ” thought Ralph, after 
looking at ner for some time in silence. ” 1 can — 1 can 
guess the cause. Well! Weill”— thought Ralph — for 
the moment quite disconcerted, as he watched the anguish 
of lus beautiful niece. ” Where is the harm ? only a lew 
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tears * aad it's an ezcdkat lesson for liar— an excellent 
lesson.** 

*' What is the matter ? ** asimd Ralph* drawing a chair 
opposite* and sitting down. 

He was rather tahen aback by the sudden firmness with 
which Kate looked up and answered him. 

** The matter whi^ brin^ me to you* sir*** she said* 
** is one which shoiild call the blood up into ^ur diee^* 
and make you bum to hear> as it does me to tdl. 1 have 
been wronged ; my feelings have bem out^ed* insulted* 
wounded past all healing* and by your fnends.*' 

•' Friends I ** cried Ramh sternly. I have no friends* 
girl.** 

" By the men I saw here, then,** returned Kate quickly. 
" If they were no friends of yours* and you knew what 
they were-^h* the more shame on you* uncle* for bringing 
me among them. To have subjected me to what I was 
exposed to here* through any misplaced confidence or 
imperfect knowMge of your guests* would have required 
some strong excuse ; but if you did it — as I now b^eve 
you did — ^mowing them well* it was most dastardly and 
cruel.'* 

Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain 
speakmg* and regarded Kate with his sternest look. But 
me met his gaze proudly and firmly* and although her 
face was very pale* it looked more noble and handsome, 
lighted up as it was* than it had ever ^peared before. 

** There is some of that boy's blood in you* 1 see*** said 
Ralph* speaking in his harshest tones* as something in 
the flashing eye reminded him of Nicholas at their last 
meeting. 

** I hqpe there is 1 *' relied Kate. " I should be proud 
to know it. I am young* unde* and all the difficulti^ and 
miseries of my situation ^ve kept it down* but I have 
been roused to-day beyona all endurance* and come what 
may* I will not, as I am your brother's diild* bear these 
insults longer." 

" What insults* girl ? ** demanded Ralph sharply. 

" Remember what took place here* and ask yoursdf*** 
replied Kate* colouring deeply. ** Uncle, you must — ^I am 
sure you will — release me from such vile and degrading 
companionship as I am exposed to now. 1 do not mean*" 
said Kate* brnrying to the old man and la 3 nng her ann 
lipon his shoulder — I do not Isiean to oe angry and 
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violent — I beg^ your {>ardon if I have seemed so, dear 
uncle — but you do not know tvhat 1 have suffered, you do 
not indeed. You cannot tell what the heart of a youngr 

f irl is— 1 have no right to expect you should ; but when 
tell you I am wretched, and that my heart is breaking, 
1 am sure you will help me. I am sure — I am sure 
you will ! ^ 

Ralph looked at her for an instant ; then turned 
away his head, and beat his foot nervously upon the 
ground. 

** I have gone on day after day,** said Kate, bending 
over him, and timidly facing her little hand in his, ‘Mn 
the hope that this persecution would cease ; 1 have gone 
on di^ after day, compelled to assume the appearance of 
cheermlness, when 1 was most unhappy. 1 have had no 
counsellor, no adviser, no one to protect me. Mamma 
supposes that these are honourable men, rich and dis* 
tinguished, and how can 1 — ^how can I undeceive her — 
when she is so happy in these little delusions, which are 
the only happiness she has? The lady with whom you 
placed me is not the person to whom I could confide 
matters of so much delicacy, and I have come at last to 
you, the only friend 1 have at hand — almost the only 
firiend I have at all — to entreat and implore you to 
assist me.’* 

“ How can I assist you, child ? ** said Ralph, rising from 
his chair, and pacing up and down the room in his old 
attitude. 

‘*You have influence with one of these men, 1 know,** 
rejoined Kate emphatically. ** Would not a word from 
you induce them to desist from this unmanly course ? ’* 
*^No,” said Ralph, suddenly turning; ‘*at least — that 
— I can’t say it, if it would.” 

’•Can’t say it !” 

No," said Ralph, comi^ to a dead stop, and clasping 
his hands more tightly behind him. " I can’t say it, 

Kate fell back a step or two, and looked at him, as if in 
doubt whether she had heard aright. 

" We are connected in business," said Ralph, posing 
hiinself alternately on his toes and heels, and looking 
codly in his niece’s face — " in business, and I can’t afiord 
to ottend them. What is it, after all ? We have all dur 
tria^, and this is one of yours. Some girls would be 
proud to have such gallants at their feet/* 
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don't My,’* rejoined Rolphi imbin^ hie forefin|fer« 
^'bttt that you do right to deepiee them; no» you* show 
your good eeoee in that, «e indeed I knew from the firet 
yoKU would. Well. In all other reepeota you are csom- 
foitably bestowed. It’s not much to bear. If title young 
lord does dog your footsteps, and whisper his drivelling 
inanities in your ears, what of it? It’s a dishonourable 
passion. So be it ; it won’t last long. Some other novelty 
will spring up one day, and you will be released. In tile 
meantime**"*^*’ 

“ In the meantime,” interrupted Kate, with becoming 
pride and indignation, '*1 am to be the scorn of my own 
sex, and the toy of tiie other; justly condemned by all 
women of right feeling, and despised by all honest and 
honourable men ; sunken in my own esteem, and degraded 
in eveiy eye that looks upon me. No, not if I work my 
fingers to the bone, not if 1 am driven to the roughest and 
haraest labour. Do not mistake me. I wUl not disgrace 
your recommendation. I will remain in the house in which 
It placed me, until 1 am entitled to leave It by the terms of 
my engagement-^though, mind, 1 see these men no more. 
When 1 quit it, I will hide myself from them and you, and, 
striving to support my mother by hard servloe, 1 will live 
at least in peace, and trust m God to help me.” 

With these words, she waved her hand, and quitted the 
room, leaving Ralph Nickleby motionless as a statue. 

The surprise with which Kate, as she closed tlie room 
door, beheld, dose beside it, Newman Noggs standing bolt 
upright in a little niche in the wall, like some scarecrow or 
Guy Tawkes laid up In winter quarters, almost oocastoned 
her to call aloud. But Newman laying hie finger upon 
his lips, she had the presence of mind to refrain. 

Don’t,” said Newman, gliding out of his recess, and 
accompanying her across the hall. ” Don’t cry, don’t cry.” 
Two very large tears, by the bye, were running down 
Newmans face as he s^ke. 

’’ I see how it is,” said poor Noggs, drawing from hie 
pocket what ieemed to be a veiy old duster, and wiping 
lUte’a eyes with it, at gently as if she were an inuint 
"You’re giving way now. Yes, yes, very good; that’e 
right, 1 like tiiat. It was ris^ not to gm way before 
hun, Yes, y«i I Ha, ha, ha 1 Oh, yes. Poor thmg t ” 

^ With these 4ii||0iated exclamatiohs^ Newmaa wlfM hie 
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own oyos with the ofore<nenttoned dueterp and limping: to 
the street door> opened it to let her out. 

** Don't cry any more/' whispered Newman. ** 1 aball 
see you soon. Ha, ha, ha I And so shall somebody elssu 
too. Yes, yes. Ho, ho ! ” 

*‘God bless you/’ answered Kate, hurtyina out, ^*Ood 
bless you.’* 

’'Same to you,” rejoined Newman, opening the door 
again a little way to say so. " Ha, ha, ha ! Ho, 
ho, ho 1 ” 

^nd Newman Noggs opened the door once again to nod 
clieerfully and laugh — and shut it, to shake his head 
mournfully, and cry. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude till he heard the 
noise of the closing door, when he shrugged his shoulders, 
and after a few turns about the room— hasty at first, but 
gradually becoming slower, as he relapsed into himself— 
sat down before his desk. 

It is one of those problems of human nature which may 
be noted down but not solved — although Ralph felt no 
remorse at that moment for his conduct towards the 
innocent, true-hearted girl ; although his libertine clients 
bad done iirecisely what he had expected, precisely what 
he most wished, and precisely what would tend most to 
his advantage, still he hated them for doing it, from the 
very bottom of his soul. 

"Ughl” said Ralph, scowling round, and shaking his 
clenched hand as the faces of the two proflimtes rose up 
before his mind ; " you shall pay for tins. Oh, you shaU 
pay for this 1 ” 

As the usurer turned for consolation to his books and 
papers, a performance was i^oing on outside his ofoce 
door, which would have occasioned him no small surprise 
if he could by any means have become acquainted 
with it. 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at a 
little distance foom the door, with his face towards it; 
and, with the sleeves of his eoat turned beck at the wrists, 
was occupied in bestowing the most vigorous, sctentifipi 
and straightforward blows upon the empty air. 

At first sight, this would have appeared merely a wise 
precaution in a man of sedentary habits, with a view of 
opening the chest and strengthening the muedee cf the 
arms. But the intense esgemess and jey de^ed in the 
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of Newmao Nwgs^ ivlilch mt ffuFtisod widi 
spiratlofi ; the eorpriitiofir eoeigy with whkh he dhriibt^ o 
cohstaot naccessicm of blows towards a paitkular pditel 
sdKnit Are feet eight from the ground* and still worked 
away In the most utitirir^ and persevering manner* would 
Imva sufficiently eaptalned to the attentive observer* that 
his imagination was thrashing* to within an inch of his 
lus body’s most active employer* Mr. Ralfffi NtcUeby. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

OP THE PEOCBBDIKOS OF NlOHOX^* AHD CERTAIN INTBRNAL 

DIVISIONS IN THE COMPANY OF MR. VINCENT CROMMLES. 

The uneapeeted success and favour with which bis ex- 
periment at Portsmouth had been received* induced Mr. 
Crummies to prolong his stay in that town for a 
beyond the period lie had originally assined for tlie 
duration of his visit* during which time Nicholas personated 
a vast variety of characters with undiminished success* 
and attracted so many people to the tiieatre who had 
never been seen there before* that a benefit was considered 
by the manager a very promising speculation. Nicholas 
assenting to the terms proposed, the benefit was had, 
and by It he realised no less a sum than twenty pounds. 

Possessed of unexpected wealth, his first act was 
to inclose te beaest John Browdie the amount his 
friendly loan, wbicil be accompanied with many expressions 
^ gratitude and esteem* and many cordial wishes for his 
matrimonial hapfuness. To Newman Noggs he ferwarded 
one half of tlie sum he had realised* entreating him to 
take an opportuffi^ of handing it to Kate in secret, and 
coov^ng to her the wannest assurances of his love and 
affection. He made no mention of the way in which he 
had employed himself ; merely infarming Newman that 
a letter advessed to him under hss assumed name at the 
Post Office, Portsmouth, would readily find him, and 
entreating that worthy £^d to write niU partieolars of 
the situation of his mother and sister, and an acopunt of 
all the grand things that Ralfd! Niefeleby had done for 
them rince bip departure feom X^ndon. 

’’You are out of spirits*** said ^ike, on^ttw night 
after the l^lar bad been despatcbedL 




^ ** Don't ay, ay,** 

NJ|» 


Ai««a8<^ 
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** Not 1 P HSdbolftSt ifftiotjrt §00 

ttie confosi^on would have made llte hoy mtserabie all 
mght ; ** I was thSnUing about tav iiirtfiTv Smike.” 

Sister 1” 

«Aye« 

** Is she like you ? ** inquired Smitce* ^ 

Why, SO' they say,” retied Nicholas, laughing, ••only 
A great deal handsomer.” 

** She must be vety beautiful,” said Smike, after thinking 
a little while with his hands folded together, and hts eyes 
bent upon his firiend. 

''Anybody who didn't know you as well as I do, my 
dear fellow, would say you were an accomplished courtier,” 
said Nicholas. 

I don’t even know what that is,” replied Smike, shaking 
his head. “ Shall I ever see vour sister? ” 

“To be sure,” cried Nicholas ; “we shall all be togethi^ 
one of these day^— when we are rich, Smike.” 

“ How is It that you, who are so kind and good to me, 
have nobody to be kind to you?” asked Smike. “1 
cannot make that out” 

“Why, it is a long story,” replied Nicholas, “and one 
you would have some difficulty in comprehending, 1 fear. 

1 have an enemy-*-you understand what that is? ” 

“ Oh. yes, I understand tliat,” said Smike. 

** Well, it is owing to him,” returned Nicholas. “ He 
is rich, and not so easily puni^ed Rsyour old enemy, Mr. 
Squeers. He is my uncle, but he is a villaioi and has 
done me wrong.” 

“Has he though?” asked Smike, bending eagerly 
forward. “ What is his name ? Tell me his name.” 

“ Ralph — Ralph Nickteby.” 

“ Ralph Nickleby,” repeated Smike. ** Ralph. I’ll get 
that name by heart.” 

He had muttered it over to himself some twenty thnes^ 
when a loud knock at the door disturbed him from liif. 
occupa^on,. Before he could open it, Mr. Folair, thm. 
pantomimist» thrust in his head. 

Wtr. FoUirs Iiee4 was usually decorated with a vs^iy 
round ha% Unusually hhA m jibe crown, and curled up quite 
tight in. W the present occasion he wore it 

isith the back part.ftrward, in 
conseq^^psjsf fhe lesst rusW; his neck 

he worn A wxihtg IMT worsted Ooi^a>rter» wbemf the 
■ * . ' »■ 
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•traffgling ends peeped out beneath hie tlimdbem New- 
market coati wliieh wds veiw tight and buttoned all the 
way up« He carried in hie nand one dirtv glove, and a 
cheap dress cane with a glass handle ; in short, his whole 
appearance was unusually dashing, and demonstrated a 
far more scrupulous attention to hts toilet than he was 
in the habit of bestowing upon it. 

<< Good-evening, sir,” said Mn Folair, taking off the 
tall hat, and running his fingers through his hair. ^*1 
bring a communication. Hem 1 ” 

“From whom, and what about?” inquired Nicholas. 
** You are unusually mysterious to-night.” 

“Cold, perhaps,” returned Mr. Folair; “cold, perhaps. 
That is tne fault of my position— not of myself, Mr. 
Johnson. My position as a mutual iriend requires it, 
sir.” Mr. Folair paused with a most impressive look, 
and diving Into the hat before noticed, arew thence a 
small piece of whity-brown paper, eunoualy folded, 
whence be brought forth a note, which it had served to 
keep clean, and handing it over to Nicholas, said<-^ 

“ Have the goodness to read that, sir.” 

Nicholas, in a state of much amasement, took the note 
and broke the seal, glancing at Mr. Folair as ha did so, 
who, knitting his brow, and pursing up his mouth with 
great dignitjr, was sitting with his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the ceiling. 

It was directed to blank Johnson, Esq., by favour of 
Augustus Folair, Esq. ; and the astonishment of Nicholas 
was in no degree lessened when he found it to be couched 
in the following laconic terms 

*<Mr. Lenvllle presents his kind regards to Mr. Johnson, 
and will feel obli^d if he will inform him at what hour to- 
morrow morning it will be most convenient to him to meet 
Mr. L. at the theatre, for the purpose of having his nose polled 
in the presence oi the compasty. 

l^enviUe requests Mr. Johnson not to neglect msktog 
an appointment, as he has invited two or three profesidonai 
fHends to witness the ceremony, and cannot disappoint t^m 
upon any account abatever. 

Indignant m he was at tlds impertinence, tiiera was 
aometbing so exquisitely ah*urd in sneh a cartel of defiance. 
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thut Nicholas was obliged to bite his Up and read the 
note over two or three times before he could muster 
sufficient gravity and sternness to address the hostile 
messenger, who had not taken his eyes from the ceiling, 
nor altered the expression of his face in the slightest 
degree. 

Do you know the contents of this note, sir ? ** he asked, 
at length. 

** Yes,*’ rejoined Mr. Folair, looking round for an instant, 
and immediately carrying his eyes back again to the 
ceiling. 

And how dare you bring it here, sir ? ” asked Nicholas, 
tearing it into very little pieces, and jerking it in a shower 
towards the messenger. ** Had you no fear of being kicked 
downstairs, sir?” 

Mr. Folair turned his head — ^now ornamented with 
several fragments of the note — ^towards Nicholas, and 
with the same imperturbable dignity, briefly replied, ** No.” 

**Then,” said Nicholas, taking up the tml hat, and 
tossing it towards tlie door, **you had better follow 
that article of your dress, sir, or you may find yourself 
very disagreeably deceived, and that within a dozen 
seconds.” 

’*1 say, Johnson,” remonstrated Mr. Folair, suddenly 
losing all his dignity, *‘none of that, you know. No 
tricks with a gentleman’s wardrobe.” 

** Leave the room,” returned Nicholas. *’How could 
you presume to come here on such an errand, you 
scoundrel?” 

** Pooh I pooh I ” said Mr. Folair, unwinding his comforter, 
and gradually getting himself out of it. ** There— that’s 
enough,” 

Enough!” cried Nicholas, advancing towards him* 
‘‘Take yourself off, sir.” 

** Pooh I pooh I 1 tell you,” returned Mr. Folair, waving 
his hand in deprecation of an/ further wrath ; 1 wasn t 

in earnest 1 only brought it in joke.” 

** You had better be careful how you indulge in such 
{okes attain,” said Nicholas, **or you may find an allusion 
to pulling noses rather a dangerous reminder for the 
subject 01 your fiscetiousness. Was it written in joke too, 
pray?” 

’*No, no, that’s the beat of it,” returned the actor | 
** right down earnest^honour bright” 
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Nicholas could not repress a smile «it the odd figure before 
him, which, at all times more^ calculated to provoke mirth 
than anger, was especially so ’'at that moment, when, with 
one knee upon the ground, Mr. Folair twirled his old 
hat round upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony 
lest any of the nap should have been knocked off—an 
ornament which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had 
not boasted for many months. 

Come, sir,*’ said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself, 
*‘have the goodness to explain.” 

“Why, I’ll tell you how it is,” said Mr. Folair, sitting 
himself down in a chair, with great coolness. “Since 
you came here, Lenville has done nothing but second 
business, and, instead of having a reception every night, 
as he used to have, they have let him come on as if he 
was nobody.” 

“What do you mean by a reception ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“Jupiter!” exclaimed Mr. Folair, “what an unso- 
phisticated shepherd you are, Johnson! Why, applause 
from the house when you first come on. So he has gone 
on night after night, never getting a hand and you getting 
a couple of rounds at least, and sometimes three, till at 
length he got Quite desperate, and had half a mind last 
night to play Tybalt with a real sword, and pink you — 
not dangerously, but just enough to lay you up for a 
month or two.” 

“Very considerate,” remarked Nicholas. 

“Yes, 1 think it was, under the circumstances; his 
professional reputation being at stake,” said Mr. Folair, 
quite seriously. “But his heart failed him, and he cast 
about for some other way of annoying you, and making 
himself popular at the same time — for that’s the point. 
Notoriety, notoriety is the thing. Bless you, if he had 
pinked you,” said Mr. Folair, stopping to make a calcu- 
lation in his mind, “it would have been worth — ah, it 
would have been worth eij^ht or ten shillings a week to 
him. All the town would have come to see the actor 
who nearly killed a man by mistake ; I shouldn’t wonder 
if it had got him an engagement in London. However, 
he was obliged to try some other mode of getting popular, 
and this one occurred to him. It*s a clever idea, really. 
If you had shown the white feather, and let him pull 
your nose, he’d have got it into the paper ; if you bad 
sworn the peace against him, It would nave been in the 
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paper' too» and he*d have been just as much talked about 
as you— don’t you see ? ” 

*'Oh, certainly,” rejoined Nicholas; **but suppose 1 
were to turn the tables and pull his nose, what then? 
Would that make his fortune ? ” 

‘‘Why, 1 don’t think it would,” replied Mr, Folalr, 
scratching his head, “because there wouldn’t be any 
romance about it, and he wouldn’t be favourably known. 
To tell you the truth, though, he didn’t calculate much 
upon that, for you’re always so mild spoken, and are so 
popular among the women, that we didn’t suspect you 
of showing fight. If you did, however, he has a way 
of getting out of it easily, depend upon that.” 

“ Has he ? ” rejoined Nicholas. “We will try, to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime, you can give whatever 
account of our interview you like best. Good-night.” 

As Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow- 
actors for a man who delighted in mischief, and was by 
no means scrupulous, Nicholas had not much doubt but 
that he had secretly prompted the tragedian in the course 
he had taken, and, moreover, that he would have carried 
his mission with a very high hand if he had not been 
disconcerted by the very unexpected demonstrations with 
which it had been received. It was not worth his while 
to be serious with him, however, so he dismissed the 
pantomimist, with a gentle hint that if he offended again 
It would be under the penalty of a broken head ; and 
Mr. Folair, taking the caution in exceedingly good part, 
walked away to confer with his principal, and give such 
an account of his proceedings as he might think best 
calculated to carry on the joke. 

He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state 
of extreme bodily fear; for when that young gentleman 
walked with much deliberation down to the theatre next 
morning at tbe^ usual hour, 4ie found all the company 
assembled in evident expectation, and Mr. Lenville, with 
his severest stage face, sitting majestically on a table, 
whistling defiance. 

Now, the ladies were on the side of Nicholas, and the 
gentlemen (being jealous) were on the side of the disap- 
pointed tragedian ; so that the latter formed a Utile group 
about the redoubtable Mr. Lenville, and the former looked 
on at a little instance in some trepidation and 'anadety. On 
Nicholas stopping to salute them, ^|r. LenviUe laughed a 
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scornful laugh* and made sofoe general remark touching 
the natural histo^ of puppies. 

** Oh I ** said Nicholas, looking quietly round, ** are you 
there ? ” 

** Slave!” returned Mr. Lenville, flourishing his right 
arm, and approaching Nicholas with a theatrical stride. 
But somehow he appeared just at that moment a little 
startled, as if Nicholas did not look quite so frightened as 
he had expected, and came all at once to an awkward halt, 
at which the assembled ladies burst into a shrill laugh. 

** Object of my scorn and hatred I” said Mr. L^ville, 
* 1 hold ye in contempt.” 

Nicholas laughed in veiy unexpected enjoyment of this 
performance; and the ladies, by way of encouragement, 
iaughed louder than before ; whereat Mr. Lenville assumed 
his bitterest smile, and expressed his opinion that they 
were ** minions.” 

*‘But they shall not protect ye I” said the tragedian, 
taking an upward look at Nicholas, beginning at his boots 
and ending at the crown of his head, and then a downward 
one, beginning at the crown of his head, and ending at 
his boot8*<*which two looks, as everybody knows, express 
defiance on the stage. •• They shall not protect ye— boy I ” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Lenville folded his arms, and treated 
Nicholas to that expression of face with which, in melo- 
dramatic performances, he was in the habit of regarding 
the tyrannical kings when they said, Away with him to 
the deepest dungeon beneatli the castle moat;” and 
which, accompaniM with a little jingling of foilcrs, had 
been known to produce great effects in its time. 

Whether it. was the absence of the fetters or not, it made 
no very deep impression on Mr. Lenville’s adversary, 
however, but rather seemed to increase the good-humour 
expressedin his countenance ; in which ^tage of the contest, 
one or two gentlemen, wliu had come out expresslv to 
witness the putlii^ of Nicholas’s nose, grew tmpatient, 
murmuring tnat ii it were to be done at all it haa better 
be done at once, and that if Mr. Lenville didn’t mean to do 
it he had better say so, and not keep them waiting there. 
Thus urged, the tragedian adjusted the cuff of his right 
coat sleeve for tlie periorHiance of the operation, and walked 
in a very stately manner up to Nidiolaa, who suflered him 
to approach to within the requisite distance, and then, 
without tlie smallest discomposure, knocked him down. 
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Before the discomfited tragedian could raise his head from 
the boards^ Mrs. Lenville mho, as has before been hinted, 
was in an interesting state) rushed from the rear rank ot 
ladies, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon 
the body. 

**Do you see this, monster?’’ Do you see cried 

Mr. Lenville, sitting up, and pointing to his prostrate lady, 
who was holding him very tight round the waist 

**Come,” said Nicholas, nodding his head, ” apologise 
for the insolent note you wrote to me last night, and waste 
no more time in talking.” 

“ Never 1 ” cried Mr. Lenville. 

‘ ‘ Yes — yes — yes, ” screamed his wife. * * For my sake — ^for 
mine, Lenville — forego all idle forms, unless you would see 
me a blighted corse at rour feet.” 

** This is affecting 1 ’’ said Mr. Lenville, looking round 
him,'' and drawing the back of his hand across his eyes. 
” The ties of nature are strong. The weak husband and 
the father — the father that is yet to be — relents. 1 
apologise.” 

Humbly and submissively? ” said Nicholas. 

’'Humbly and submissive!},” returned the tragedian, 
scowling upwards. " But only to save her — for a time will 
come—” 

•‘Very good,” said Nicholas; "1 hope Mrs. Lenville 
may have a good one ; and when it does come, and you are 
a father, you shall retract it if you have the courage. 
There. Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy 
carries you another time ; and be careful, also, before you 
venture too far, to ascertain your rival’s temper.” With 
this parting advice, Nicholas picked up Mr. Lenville’s ash 
stick, whidi had flown out of his hand, and breaking it in 
half, threw him the pieces and withdrew, bowing slightly 
to the spectators as he walked out. 

The profbundest deference was paid to Nicholas that 
night, and the people who had been most anxious to have 
his nose pulled in the morning, embraced occasions of 
taking him aside, and telling him, with great feeling, how 
very friendly tliey took it tlmt he should have treated that 
Lenville so properly, who was a most unbearable fellow, 
and on whom tliey had all, by a remarkable coincidence, 
at one time or otlier contemplated the infiiction of condign 
pnoishnient,' whicli they had only been restrained from 
sdmiaistaKing by considerations of mercy ; indeed# to judge 
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from the invariable termination of all these stories, 
there never was such a charitable and kind-hearted set 
of people as the male members of Mr. Crummies’s 
company. 

^ Nicholas bore his triumph, as he had his success in the 
little world of the theatre, with the utmost moderation and 
j^ood-humour. The crestfallen Mr. Lenville made an ex- 
pirin^f effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the 
gallery to hiss, but he fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, 
and was promptly turned out without having his money 
back. 

** Well, Smike,” said Nicholas, when the first piece was 
over, and he had almost finished dressing to go home, is 
there any letter yet ? ” ^ 

“Yes,” repli^ Smike, got this one from the post* 
office.” 

From Newman Nog^s,” said Nicholas, casting his eye 
upon the cramped direction ; ‘‘it’s no easy matter to make 
his writing out. Let me see — let me see.” 

By dint of poring over the letter for half an hour, he 
contrived to make himself master of the contents, which 
were certainly not of a nature to set Ms mind at ease. 
Newman took upon himself to send back the ten pounds, 
observing that he had ascertained that neither Mrs. 
Nickleby nor Kate was in actual want of money at the 
moment, and that a time might shortly come when 
Nicholas might want it more. He entreated him not to be 
alarmed at what he was about to say ; there was no bad 
news-^the^ were in good health— but ho thought circum- 
stances might occur, or were occurring, which would 
render it absolutely necessary that Kate should have her 
brother’s protection ; and if so, Newman said, he would 
write t6 him to that effect, either by the next post or tlie 
next but one. 

Nicholas read this passage very often, and the more he 
thought of it the more he began to fear some treachery 
upon the part of Ralph. Once or twice he felt tempted 
to repair to London at all hazards without an hour’s delay, 
but a little reflection assured him that if such a step were 
necessary, Newman would have spoken out and told him 
so at once. ^ • 

“At all events 1 should prepare them’ here for the 
possibility of my going awmr suddenly.” said Nicholas ; 
I should lose no time In ming that’’ As the thought 
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occurred to him, he took up hie hat and hurried to tlie 
green-room. 

''Well, Mr. Johnson,’* said Mrs. CrummleSi who was 
seated there in full regal costume, with the phenomenon ae 
the Maiden in her maternal arms, next week for Ryde, 

then for Winchester, then for ^** 

have some reason to fear,*' interrupted Nicholas, 
** that before you leave here my career with you will have 
closed.” 

Closed!” cried Mrs* Crummies, raising her hands in 
astonishment. 

''Closed 1” cried Miss Snevellicci, trembling so much in 
her tights that she actually laid her hand upon the shoulder 
of the manageress for support. ' 

Wliy, he don’t mean to say he’s going ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grudden, making her way towards Mrs. Crummies, 
"Hoity, toity! nonsense.” 

The phenomenon, being of an affectionate nature, andf 
moreover, excitable, raised a loud cry, and Miss Belvawne^ 
and Miss Bravassa actually shed tears. Even the male 
performers stopped in their conversation, and echoed the 
w*ord ** Going!’’ although some among them (and they 
had been the loudest in their congratulations that day) 
winked at each other as though they would not be soriy to 
lose such a favoured rival ; an opinion, indeed, which the 
honest Mr. Folair, who was ready dressed for the Savage, 
openly stated in so many words to a demon with whom he 
was sharing a pot of porter. 

Nicholas briefly said that he feared it would be so, altliough 
he could not yet speak with any degree of certainty ; and 
getting away as soon as he could, went home to con 
Newman’s latter once more, and speculate upon it afresh. 

How trifling all that had been occupying his time and 
thoughts for many weeks seemed to him during that 
sleepless night, and how constantly and incessantly present 
to his imagination was the one idea that Kate, in the 
midst of some great trouble and distress, might even then 
be looking -'and vainly, too^for him. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FSsnvmBs arb hbld ih honour of Nicholas, who 

SUDDENLY WITHDRAWS HtMSELP PROM THE SOCIBTY OF 

MR. VINCENT CRUMMLBS AND HIS THEATRICAL COMPANIONS. 

Mr. Vincent Crummlbs was no soonar acquainted with tlie 
public announcement which Nicholas had made relative to 
the probability of his shortly ceasing to be a member of the 
company, than he evinced many tokens of grief and con- 
sternation ; and, in the extremity of his despair, even held 
out certain vague promises of a speedy improvement not 
only in the amount of his regular salary, but also in the 
contingent emoluments appertaining to his authorship. 
Finding Nicholas bent upon quitting the society — for he 
had now determined that, even if no further tidings came 
from Newman, he would, at all hazards, ease his mind by 
repairing to London and ascertaining the exact position of 
his sister — Mr. Crummies was fain to content himself by 
calculating the chances of his coming back again, and 
taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most 
of him before he went aw^. 

** Lst me see,” said Mr. Crummies, taking off his outlaw’s 
wig, the better to arrive at a cool-headed view of the whole 
case. ^‘Let me see. Tliis is Wednesday night. We’ll 
have posters out the first thing in the morning, announcing 
positively your last appearance for to-morrow.” 

” But perhaps it may not be my last appearance, you 
know,” said Nicholas. Unless 1 am summoned away, 
I should be sorry to inconvenience you by leaving before 
the end of the week.” 

much the better,” returned Mr. Crummies. **We 
can have positively your last appearance, on Thursday—* 
re-engagement for one night more, on Friday— and, Welding 
to the wishes of numerous influential patrons, who were 
disappointed in obtaining seats, on Saturday. That ought 
to bring three very decent houses.” 

Then 1 am to make three last appearances, am 1 ? ” 
inquired Nicholas, smiling. 

“Yes,” rejoined the manager, scratching his head with 
an air of some vexation ; “ tliree is not enough, and It’s 
very bungfing and irregular not to have more, but if we 
cank iielplt we can’t, so mere’s no use in talking. A novelty 
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would be very desirable. You eouldn^t sing n comic song 
on the pony’s back, could you ? ” 

No,” replied Nicholas, couldn’t, indeed,” 

** It has drawn money before now,” said Mr. Crummies, 
with a look of disappomtment. ** Wliat do you think of 
a brilliant display of nreworks ?” 

**That it would be rather expensive,” replied Nicholas 
drily. 

Gighteenpence would do it,” said Mr. Crummies. 
“ You on the top of a pair of steps with tho phenomenon in 
an attitude; * Farewell’ on a transparenev behind; and 
nine people at the wings with a squib in each hand*— all the 
dozen and a half going off at once — it would be very grand 
"-awful from the front, quite awful.” 

As Nicholas appeared by no means impressed with the 
solemnity of the proposed effect, but, on the contrary, 
received the proposition in a most irreverent manner, and 
laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Cruininles abandoned the 
project in its birth, and gloomily observed tliat they sauet 
nxake up the best bill they could with combats and hom*^ 
pi]^s, and so stick to the legitimate drama. 

For the purpose of carrying this object into instant 
execution, the manager at once repaired to a small clressingw 
room adjacent, where Mrs. Crummies was then occupied 
in exchanging the habiliments of a melodiamatic empress 
for the ordinary attire of matrons in the nineteenth centuiy’. 
And with the assistance of this lady and the accomplished 
Mrs, Grudden (who had quite a genius for making out 
bills, being a great hand at throwing in the notes of admira- 
tion, and knowing from long experience exactly where the 
largest capitals ought to gc^, he seriously applied himself 
to the composition of the poster, 

** Heigho I ” sighed Nicholas, as he threw himself back 
in tlie prompters chair, after telegraphing the needful 
directions to Smike, who had been playing a meagre tailor 
in the interlude, with one skirt to his coat, and a little 
pocket-handkerchief with a large bole in it, and a woollen 
nightcap, and a red nose, and other distinctive marks 
peculiar 10 tailors on the stage, Heigho 1 1 wish aU 
this were over.” 

**Over, Mr. Johnson?” repeated a female voice behind 
him, in a kind of plaintive surprise. 

It was an ungallant speecii, certainly,” said Nicholas, 
looking up to see who the speaker wan. and lecognleing 
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Miss Snevellicci. ** 1 would iiot have made it if I had 
known you had been within hearing.” 

“ What a dear that Mr. Digby is ! ” said Miss Sneveiltcci, 
as the tailor went ofF on the opposite side, at the end of the 
piece, with great applause. (Smike*s theatrical name was 
Digby.) 

ril tell him presently, for his gratihcation, that you 
said so,” returned Nicholas. 

**Oh, you naughty thing 1” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 
** 1 don^t know, though, that 1 should much mind kis 
knowing my opinion of him ; with some other people, 

.indeed, it might be ^ Here Miss Snevellicci stopped, 

as though waiting to be questioned, but no questioning 
came, for Nicholas was thinking about more serious 
matters. 

** How kind it is of you,” resumed Miss Snevellicci, 
after a short silence, *‘to sit waiting here for him night 
after ni^lit, night after night, no matter how tired you are ; 
and taking so much pains with him, and doing it all with as 
much delight and readiness as if you were coining gold 
by it ! ” 

^*He well deserves all the kindness I can show him, and 
a great deal more,” said Nicholas. He is the most 
grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature that ever 
breathed.” 

“ So odd, too,” remarked Miss Snevellicci, “isn't he ? ” 

“God help him, and those who have made him so, he is 
indeed,” rejoined Nicholas, shaking his head. 

“ He is such a devilish close chap,” said Mr, Folair, who 
had come up a little before, and now joined in the conversap 
tion. “ Nobody can ever get anything out of him.” 

“What should they get out of him?” asked Nicholas, 
turning round with some abruptness. 

“ Zooks I what a fire-eater you are, Jphnson !” returned 
Mr. Folair, pulling up the heel of his dancing-shoe. “ I’m 
only talking of the natural curiosity of the people here, to 
know what he has been about all his life.” 

“ Poor fellow ! it is pretty plain, 1 should think, tliat he 
has not the intellect to have been about anything of much 
importance to them or anybody else,” said Nicholas. 

“Ay,” rejoined the actor, contemplating the effect of 
his face in a lamp-reflector, “ but that Uiv^vies the whole 
question, you know.” ' f 

“What question?” asked Nicholas. 
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•* Why, the who he is and what he is, and how you two, 
who are so different, came to be such close companions,’^ 
replied Mr. Folair, delighted with the opportunity of sapng 
something disagreeable. That’s in everybody’s mouth.’” 

‘ ‘ The ‘ everybody ’ of the theatre, 1 suppose ? ” said 
Nicholas contemptuously. 

“ In it and out of it, too,” replied the actor. “ Why, you 
know, Lenville says ” 

** 1 thought 1 had silenced him effectually,” interrupted 
Nicholas, reddening. 

** Perhaps you have,” rejoined the immovable Mr. 
Folair ; “if you have, he said this before he was silenced : 
Lenville says that you’re a regular stick of an actor, and 
that it’s only the mystery about you that has caused you to 
go down with the people here, and that Crummies keeps it 
up for his own sake ; though Lenville says he don't believe 
there’s anything at all in it, except your having got into a 
scrape and run away from somewhere, for doing something 
or other,” 

“ Oh ! ” said Nicholas, forcing a smile. 

“ That’s a part of what he says,” added Mr.^ Folair. “ 1 
mention it as the friend of both parties, and in strict con- 
fidence. 1 don’t agree with him, you know. He says he 
takes Digby to be more knave than fool ; and old Fluggers, 
who does the heavy business, you know, he says that when 
he delivered messages at Covent Garden the season before 
last, there used to be a pickpocket hovering about the 
coachostand, who had exactly the face of Digby ; though, 
as he very properly says, Digby may not be the same, but 
only his brother, or some near relation.” 

'* Oh ! ” cried Nicholas again. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Folair, with undisturbed calmness, 
“ that’s what they say. I thought I’d tell you, because 
really you ought to know. Oh, here’s this blessed 
phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, 1 should 

like to Quite ready, my darling — ^liumbug.— Ring up 

Mrs. G., and let the favourite wake ’em.” 

Uttering in a loud voice such of the latter allusions as 
were complimentary to the unconscious phenomenon, and 
giving the rest in a confidential “ aside to Nicholas, ^r. 
Folair followed the ascent of the curtain with his eyes, 
regarded with a sneer the reception of Miss Crummies as 
the Maiden, and, falling back a step or two to advance 
with the better effect, uttered a preliminary howl, and 
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^'went on” chattering liis teeth and hrandithing h!$ tin 
tomahawk as the Indian Savage* 

** So these are some of the stories they Invent about us, 
and bandy from mouth to mouth I ” thought Nicholas* 
** If a man would commit an inexpiable offence a^inst anv 
society, large or small, let him be successful. Th^ will 
forgive him any crime but that.*’ 

^*You surely don’t mind what that malicious creature 
says, Mr. Johnson?” observed Miss Snevellkci, in her 
most winning tones. 

“ Not I,” replied Nicholas. ** If I were going to remain 
here, 1 might think it worth my while to embroil myself* 
As it is, let them talk till they are hoarse. But here,” 
added Nicholas, as Smike approached — ’’here comes the 
subject of a portion of their good-nature, so let he and 1 say 
good-night together.” 

**No, 1 will not let either of you say anything of the 
kind,” said Miss Snevellicd. ’’You must come home 
and see mamma, who only came to Portsmouth to-day, 
and is dying to behold you. Led, my dear, persuade 
Mr. Johnson.” 

”Oh, I’m sure,” returned Miss Ledrook, with con- 
siderable vivacity, ” if ^ou can’t persuade him—” Miss 
Ledrook said no more, but intimated, by a dexterous 
playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicd couldn’t persuade him, 
nobody could. 

”Mr. and Mrs. Ltllyvick have taken lodgings in our 
house, and sliare our sitting^oom for the present,” said 
Miss Snevellicd. ’’ Won’t that induce you ? ” 

’’Surely,” returned Nicholas, ”I can require no 
possible inducement beyond your invitation.” 

” Ob, no I 1 dare say,” rejoined Miss Snevellicd. And 
Miss Ledrook said, ’’Upon my wordl” Upon which 
Miss Snevellicd said that Miss Ledrook was a giddy 
thing; and Miss Ledrook said that Miss Snevellicd 
neeon't colour up quite so much ; and Miss Snevellicd 
beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss Ledrook beat Mlsd' 
Snevellicd. 

’’Come,” said Miss Ledrook, ”it’s high time we were 
there, or we shall have poor Mrs* Snevelliccl thinking that 
you've run away with her daugliter, Mr* Johnson ; and 
then we should have a pretty to-^do.” 

” My dear Led,” remonstrated Miss Snevellieci, ** how 

yoadotalkl” 
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Misi Ledrook made no anaweri but taking Sniike’s arm 
in hers^ left her friend and Nicholas to follow at tlidir 
pleasure ; which it pleased them* or rather pleased Nicholas, 
who had no great fancy for a tdte-A^t^te under the cireum«<^ 
stances, to do at once, 

Tliere were not wanting matters of conversation when 
the}* reached the street, for It turned out that Miss 
Snevellicci had a small basket to carry home, and Miss 
Ledrook a small bandbox, both containing such minor 
articles of theatrical costume as the lady performers usually 
carried to and fro every evening. Nicholas would insist 
upon carrying the basket, and Miss Snevellicci would 
insist upon carrying it herself, virhich gave rise to a 
struggle, in whicli Nicholas captured the l^sket and band« 
box likewise. Then Nicholas said, that he wondered wlutt 
could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted to perp 
in, whereat Miss Snevellicci acreamed^ and declared that if 
she thought he had: seen, she was sure she should foint 
away. This declaration was followed by a similar attempt 
on the bandbox, and similar demonstrations on the pak 
of Miss Ledrook, and then both ladles vowed that they 
wouldn't move a step farther until Nicholas had promised 
that be wouldn't offer to peep again. At last Nicholas 
pledged himself to betray no further curiosity, and th^ 
walked on ; both ladles giggling very much, and declaring 
that they never had seen such a wicked creature in all their 
born days — never. 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry os this, they 
arrived at the tailor’s house in no time ; and here they 
made quite a little party, there being present, besides Mr. 
Lillyvick and Mrs. Lillyvick, not only Miss Snevellicci’s 
mamma, but her papa also. And an uncommonly fine 
man Miss Snevellicci’s papa was, with a hook nose, and 
a white forehead, and curly black hair, and high cheek- 
bones, and altogether quite a handsome face, only a little 
pimply, as though with drinking. He had a very broad 
chest nad Miss Snevellicci’s papa, and he wore a thread** 
bare blue dress-coat, buttoned with gilt buttons tight 
across it t and he no sooner saw Nicholas come into the 
room than he whipped the two forefingers of his right 
hand In between the two centre buttons, and sticking hie 
other arm gracefully akimbo, seemed to say,'** Now, here 
1 am, my buck, and what have you got to say to roe ? *’ 

Such was, and in such an atutude eat, Miss Snevellicoi'e 
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papa, who had been in the profession ever since he had 
nrst played the ten-year^ld imps in the Cliristmas 
pantoiniines ; who could sing a little, dance a little, fence 
a little, act a little, and do everything a little, but not 
much; who had been soinetinies in the ballet, and 
sometimes in the chorus, at eveiy theatre in London ; who 
was always selected in virtue of his figure to play the 
military visitors and the speechless noblemen; Who 
always wore a smart dress and came on arm-in-arm 
with a smart lady in short petticoats — and always did 
it too with such an air that people in the pit had been 
several times known to cry out ** Bravo 1” under the 
impression that he was somebody. Such was Miss 
Snevelliccl's papa, upon whom some envious persons cast 
the imputation that he occasionally beat Miss Snevelliccl's 
mamma, who was still a dancer, with a neat little figure, 
and some remains of good looks ; and who now sat, as 
she danced — being rather too old for the full glare of the 
footlights — ^in the background. 

To tliese good people Nicholas was presented with 
much formality. The introduction being completed, Miss 
Snevellicci^s papa (who was scented with rum and water) 
said that he was delighted to make the acquaintance of a 
motleman so highlv talented ; and furthermore remarked 
mat there hadn^t been such a hit made— -no, not since 
the first appearance of his friend Mr. Glavormelly, at the 
Coburg. 

*‘You have seen him, sir?” said Miss Snevelliccils 
papa. 

** No, really I never did,” replied Nicholas. 

“You never saw my friend Glavormelly, sir!” sTaid 
Mjss Snevellicci’s papa. “Then you have never seen 
actii^ yet. If he had lived—” 

“ Oh, he is dead, is he ? ” interrupted Nicholas. 

“ He is,” said Mr. SnevelUcci, but he isn’t in 
Westminster Abbey, more’s the shame. He was.a— 
Well, no matter. He is gone to that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns. 1 hope he is appreciated there,'* 

So saying, Miss Snevelliccl’s papa rubbed the tip of his 
nose with a very yellow silk, handkerchief, and gave the 
company to understand that these recollections overcame 
him. 

“Well, Mr. LUJyvick,” said Nicholas, “and how are 
you?” 
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‘‘Quite well, sir,’* replied the collector. There is 
nothing tike the married state, sir, depend upon it.” 

“Indeed !” said Nicholas, laughing. 

“Ah! nothing like it, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick 
solennly. “How do you think,” whispered the collector, 
dravring him aside^“how do you think she lodes 
to-nght ? ” 

“As handsome as ever,” replied Nicholas, glancing at 
the hte Miss Petowker. 

“ IVhy, there’s a air about her, sir,” whispered the 
collector, “that 1 never saw in anybody. Look at her 
now she moves to put the kettle on. There 1 Isn’t it 
fascination, sir?” 

“ You’re a lucky man,” said Nicholas. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” rejoined the collector* “ No. Do you 
think 1 am, though, eh ? Perhaps 1 may be, perhaps I 
may be. 1 say, 1 couldn’t have done much better if I had 
been a young man, could 1? You couldn’t have done 
much better yourself, could you— eh — could you ? ” ^ With 
such inquiries, and many more such, Mr. Lillyvick jerked 
his elbow into Nicholas’s side, and chuckled till his face 
became quite purple in the attempt to keep down his 
satisfaction. 

By this time the cloth had been laid under the joint 
superintendence of all the ladies, upon two tables put 
together, one being high and narrow, and the other low 
and broad. There were opters at the top, sausages at 
the bottom, a pair of snuffers in the centre^ and baked 
potatoes wherever it was most convenient to put them. 
Two additional chairs were brought in from the bedroom ; 
Miss Snevellicci sat at the head of the table, and Mr. 
Lillyvick at the foot ; and Nicholas had not only the 
honour of sitting next Miss Snevellicd, but of having 
Miss Snevellicci’s mamma on his right hand, and Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa over the way. In short, he was the 
hero of the feast; and when the table was cleared and 
sometliing warm introduced, Miss Snevellicci’s ^pa got 
up and proposed his health in a speech containing such 
affectinp^ allusions to his coming departure tliat Miss 
Snevellicct wept, and was compelled to retire into the 
bedroom. 

“ Hush ! Don’t take any notice of it,” said Miss Ledrook, 
peeing in from the bedroom. '*Say, when she comes 
bamci that she exerts herself too muck.” 
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Miss Ledrook eked out thle speech D^lth so tu^ny 
n'i 3 rsteriou 6 nods and frowns before she shut the dbor 
agSLin, that a profound silence came upon all the company, 
during which Miss Snevellicci’s papa looked very !big 
indeed— ^several sizes larger than life— at everybod)i in 
turn, but particularly at Nicholas, and kept on perpetitilly 
emptying his tumbler, and filling it again, until the 
ladies returned in a cluster, with Miss Snevellicct atxfpng 
them. 

*'You needn’t alarm yourself a bit, Mr. Snevellleci,” 
said Mrs. Lillyvick. She Is only a little weak and 
nervous ; she has been so ever since the morning.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Snevellicci, “that’s all, is it?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all. Don’t make a fuss about it,” 
cried all the ladies together. 

Now, this was not exactly the kind of reply suited to 
Mr. Snevellicci’s importance as a man and a father, so 
he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. Snevellicci, and asked 
her what the devil she meant by talking to him in that 
way. 

“ Dear me, my dear-—” said Mrs. Snevellicci. 

“ Don’t call me your dear, ma’am, said Mr. Snevellicci, 

if you please.” 

Pray, pa, don’t,” interposed Miss SnevelliccL 

“ Don’t what, my child ? ” 

^*Talk in that way,” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Snevellicci. “I hope you don’t 
suppose there’s anybody here who is to prevent my talking 
as 1 like ? ” 

“ Nobody wants to, pa,” rejoined his daughter. 

“Nobody would if they did want to,” said Snevellicci. 
“ 1 am not ashamed of myself. Snevellicci is my name ; 
I’m to be found in Broad Court, Bow Street, when I’m in 
town. If I’m not at home, let any man ask for me at the 
stage door. Damme, they know me at the stage door, I 
suppose. Most men have s^n my portrait at the cigar 
shop round the corner. I’ve been mentioned in the news* 
papers before now, haven’t I ? Talk 1 1*11 tell you what ; 
tf 1 found out that any man had been tampering with the 
affections of my daughter, I wouldn’t tall^ I’d astonish 
him without talking;— that’s my way.” 

So saying, Mr. Snevellicci struck the palm of his left 
hand three smart blows with his clench^ fist, pulled a 
phantom nose with hit rigfit thumb and forefinger, and 
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twtllowed another glassful at a draught. ** That's tny 
repeated Mr. SnevelHcci. 

Most public characters have tiieir failings ; and the truth 
is» l)iat Mr. Snevellicci was a little addicted to drinking ; 
or, if the whole truth must be told, that he was scarcely 
ever sober. He knew in his cups three distinct stages of 
intoxication — the dignified-**the quarrelsome — the amorous. 
SVhsn professionally engaged he never got beyond the 
dignified; in private circles he went through all three, 
passing from one to another with a rapidity of transition 
often rather perplexing to those who had not the honour of 
his acquaintance. 

Thus Mr. Snevellicci had no sooner swallowed another 
glassful than he smiled upon all present, in happy forget- 
fulness of having exhibited symptoms of pugnacity, and 
proposed **The ladies bless their hearts!" in a most 
vivacious manner. 

love ’em," said Mr. Snevellicci, looking round the 
table. ** I love ’em, every one." 

** Not every one,” reasoned Mr. Ltllyvick mildly. 

“Yes, every one,” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

** That would include the married ladies, you know,’' said 
Mr. Ltllyvick. 

“ I Jove them too, sir," said Mr. Snevellicci. 

The collector looked into the surrounding faces with an 
aspect of grave astonishment, seeming to say, This is a 
nice man I " and appeared a little surprised that Mrs. 
Lillyvick's manner yielded no evidence of horror and 
indignation. 

“One good turn deserves another,” said Mr. Snevellicci. 
“1 love them and th^ love me.” And as if this avowal 
W'ere not made in sumcient disregard and defiance of all 
moral obligations, what did Mr. Snevellicci do? He 
winked— Winked openly and undisguisedly ; winked with 
his right eye— upon Henrietta Ltllyvick 1 

The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity of hie 
astonishment. If anybody had winked at her as Henrietta 
Petowker, it would have been indecorous in the last degree ; 
but as Mrs. Lillyvick I While he thought of it in a cold 
perspiration, and wondered whether it was possible that he 
could be dreaming, Mr. Snevellicci repeated the wink, and 
drinking to Mrs. Lillyvick in dumb show, actually blew 
her a ktss I Mr. Lillyvick left his chair, walked straight 
up to the other end of the table, and fell upon him— literally 
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fell upon him— ^instantaneously. Mr. Lilivvick was no 
light weight, and consecjuently when he tell upon Mr. 
Snevelliccii Mr. Snevelltcct fell under the table. Mr. 
Lillyvick followed him, and the ladies screamed. 

**What is the matter with the men — are they mad?” 
cried Nicholas, diving under the table, dragging up the 
collector by main force, and thrusting him, all doubM up, 
into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. *' What 
do you mean to do ? what do you want to do ? what is the 
matter with you ? ” 

While Nicholas raised up the collector, Smike had 
performed the same office for Snevellicci, who now 
regarded his late adversary in tipsy amazement. 

Look here, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, pointing to his 
astonished wife, ** here is purity and elegance combined, 
whose feelings have been outraged — violated, sir ! ” 

** Lor, what nonsense he talks I ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lillyvick, in answer to the inquiring look of Nicholas. 
** Nobody has said anything to me.” 

*^Said, Henrietta !’’ cried the collector. ** Didn’t 1 see 

hiiiti Mr. Lillyvick couldn’t bring himself to utter tlie 

word, but he counterfeited the motion of the eye. 

“Well I” cried Mrs. Lillyvick, “do you suppose nobody 
is ever to look at me? A pretty thing to be married, 
indeed, if that was law 1 ” 

“You didn’t mind it?” cried the collector. 

“ Mind it 1 ” repeated Mrs. Lillyvick contemptuously. 
“You ought to go down on your knees and beg every- 
body’s pardon, that you ought.” 

“ Pardon, my dear?” said the disme^ed collector. 

“ Yes, and mine first,” replied Mrs. Lillyvick. “ Do you 
suppose / ain’t the best judge of what’s proper and what’s 
improper ? ” 

“ To be sure,” cried all the ladies. “ Do you suppose we 
shouldn’t be the first to speak, if there was anything that 
ought to be taken notice of? ” 

“Do you suppose they don’t know, sir?” said Miss 
Snevelltcci’s papa, pulling up his collar, and muttering 
something about a punching of heads, and being only 
withheld by considerations of ^e. With which Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa looked steadily and sternly at Mr. 
Lillyvick for some seconds, and then rising deliberately 
from hts chair, kissed the ladies all round, beginning with 
Mrs. Lillyvick. , 
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The unhappy collector looked piteously at hSs wife, as if 
to see whether there was any one trait of Miss Petowker 
left in Mrs. Ullyvick, and finding too surely that there was 
not, begged pardon of all the company with great humility, 
and sat down such a crestfallen, dispirited, disenchanted 
man that, despite all his selfishness and dotage, he was 
quite an object of compassion. 

Miss SneveHicci*s papa being greatly exalted by this 
triumph and incontestible proof of his popularity with the 
fair sex, quickly grew convivial, not to say uproarious; 
volunteering more than one song of no inconsiderable 
length, and regaling the social circle between whiles with 
recollections of divers splendid women who had been 
supposed to entertain a passion for himself, several of 
whom he toasted by name, taking occasion to remark at 
the s'ame time that if he had been a little more alive to his 
own interest, he might luive been rolling at that moment 
in his chariot-and-four. These reminiscences appeared to 
awaken no very torturing pangs in the breast of Mrs. 
Snevellicci, who was sufiiciently occupied in descanting to 
Nicholas upon the manifold accomplishments and merits of 
her daughter. Nor was the young lady herself at all 
behind 4 iand in displaying her choicest allurements; but 
these, heightened as they were by the artifices of Miss 
Ledrook, liad no effect whatever in increasing the attentions 
of Nicholas, who, with the precedent of Miss Squeers still 
fresh in his memory, steadily resisted every fascination, 
and placed so strict a guard upon his behaviour, that when 
he had taken his leave the ladies were unanimous in 
pronouncing him Iquite a monster of insensibility. 

Next day the posters appeared in due course, and the 
public were informed, in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
in letters afflicted tirith every possible variation of spinal 
deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would have the honour 
of making his last appearance tliat evening, and how that 
an early application for places was requested, in conse* 
quence of the extraordinary overflow attendant on his 
i^rformances— it being a remarkable fact in theatrical 
iiistory, but one long since established beyond dispute, that 
H is a hopeless endeavour to attract people to a theatre 
unless they can be first brought to believe tha*t they will 
never get into it 

Nicholas was somewhat at a loss, on entering the theatre 
at night, to account for the unxisual perturbation And 
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excitement visible in the countenances of all the company, 
but he was not long in doubt as to the cause, for before he 
could make any inquiry respecting it, Mr. Crummies 
approached, and, in an agitated tone of voice, mformed him 
that tliere was a London manager in the boxes. 

“It’s the phenomenon, depend upon it, sir,” said 
Cruinmles, dragging Nicholas to the little holn in the 
curtain that he might look through at the London manager. 

have not the smallest doubt if a the fame of the 
phenomenon--*that’s the man I him in the greatcoat and 
no shirt-collar. She shall have ten pound a week, Johnson ; 
she shall not appear on the London hoards for a farthing 
less* They shan’t engage her either, unless they engage 
Mrs, Crummies too—twenty pound a week for the pair; 
or ril tell you what. I’ll tlirow in myself and tl)e two boys, 
and they shall have the family for thirty. 1 can’t sny 
fairer than that. They must take us oil, if none of us will 
go without the others. That’s the some of the London 
people do, and it always answers. Thirty pound a week. 
It’s too cheap, Johnson. It’s dirt cheap.” 

Nicholas replied tlmt it certainly was ; and Mr. Vincent 
Crummies, taking several huge pinches of snuff to compose 
Ills feelings, burned away to tell Mrs. Crummies that he 
had quite settled the only terms that could be accepted, and 
liad resolved not to abate one single farthing. 

When everybody was dressed and the curtain went up, 
the excitement occasioned by the presence of the London 
manager increased a thousandfold. Everybody happened 
to know that the London manager had come down sj^cially 
to witness bis or her own performance, and all were in q 
S utter of anmety and expectation. Some of those who 
wrere not on in the Srst scene burned to the wings, and 
there stretched tbjear necks to have a peep at liim ; others 
stdb up into the two little private boxes over the stage 
doors, and from that position reconnoitred the London 
manager. Once the London manager was seed to smile 
smiled at the comic countryman’s pretending to catch 
a ldae>»bottle, while Mrs. Crummies was making her 
greatest eSbct. **\ery good, my Sne fellow,” said Mr. 
Crummlesi shaking his net at the countryman when he 
came off, you leave this company i^xt Saturday night.” 

In the same way, everybody who was on the stage beheld 
ao audience but one individual ; everybody played to the 
London matiagir. When Mr, Lsnyille, in a sudden burst 
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of paMion, called the emperor a miscreant, and then Hting 
his glove said, ** But I must dissemble,’* instead of looking 
gloomily at the boards, and so waiting for his ciie, as is 
proper in such cases, he kept his eye fixed upon the 
London manager. When Miss Bravassa sang her song 
at her lover, who according to custom stood ready to shake 
hands with her between the verses, they looked, not at each 
other, but at the London manager. Mr. Crummies died 
point blank at him ; and when the two guards came in to 
take the body off after a very hard death, it was seen to 
open its eyes and glance at the London manager. At 
length the London manager was discovered to be asleep, 
and shortly after that he woke up and went away ; where-> 
upon all the company fell foul of the unhappy comic 
countryman, declaring that his bufibonery was tlie sole 
cause; and Mr. Crummies said that he had put up wdtli 
it for a long time, but that he really couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and therefore would feel obliged by his looking out 
for another engagement. 

All this was the occasion of much amusement to Nicholas, 
whose only feeling upon the subject was one of sincere satis* 
faction that the great man went away before he appeared. 
He went through his part in the two last pieces as briskly 
as he could, and having been received with unbounded 
favour and unprecedented applause — so said the bills for 
next day, which had been printed an hour or two before — 
he took Smike’s arm, and walked home to bed. 

With the post next morning came a letter from Newman 
Noggs, very inky, veipr short, very dirty, very small, and 
very mysterious, urging Nicholas to return to London 
instantly; not to lose an instant; to be there that night 
if possiUe. 

will,” said Nicholas. ** Heaven knows 1 have 
remained here for the best, and sorely against Vy own will ; 
but even now 1 may have dallied too long. What can have 
happened ; Smike, my good fellow, here—take my purse. 
Put our things together, and pay what little debts we owe 
--quick, aticT we shall be in time for the morning coach. 
I will only tel] them that we are going, and .will return 
to you immediately.” 

So saying, he took his hat, and hurrying away to the 
lodgings of Mr. Crummies, applied his hand to the knodker 
with such hearty good-will, that he av^akened that gentle- 
man, who was atiU in bed, and caused Mr< Bulph the pilot 
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to take his morning’s pipe very nearly out of his mouth in 
the extremity of his surprise. 

The door being opened^ Nicholas ran upstairs without 
any ceremony, and bursting Into the darkened sitting-room 
on the one-pair front, found that the two Masters Crummies 
had sprung out of the sofa-bedstead, and were putting on 
their clothes with great rapidity, under the impression that 
it was tlie middle of the night, and the next house was on 
fire. 

Before he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummies came 
down in a flannel gown and nightcap ; and to him Nicholas 
briefly explained that drcumstances had occurred which 
rendered it necessary for him to repair to London 
immediately. 

“So, good-bye,” said Nicholas; “good-bye, good-bye.” 

He was half-way downstairs before Mr. Crummies had 
sufliciently recovered his surprise to be able to gasp out 
something about the posters. 

“ I can’t help it,” replied Nicholas, “ Set whatever 1 
may have earned this week against them, or if it will not 
repay YOU, say at once what will. Quick, quick.” 

“ We’ll cry quits about that,” returned Crummies. “ But 
can’t we have one last night more ? ” 

“Not an hour— ^ not a minute,” replied Nicholas 
impatiently. 

Won’t you stop to say something to Mrs. Crummies?” 
asked the manager, following him down to the door. 

“ 1 couldn’t stop if it were to prolong my life a score ot 
years,” rejoined Nicholas. “Here, take my hand, and 
with it my hearty thanks. Oh, that 1 should have been 
fooling here 1 ” 

Accompanying these words with an impatient stamp on 
the ground, he tore himself from the manager’s detaining 
grasp, and darting rapidly down the street was out of sight 
m an instant. 

** Dear me, dear me,” said Mr. Crummies, looking wist- 
fully towards the point at which he had just disappeared ; 
^*if he only acted like that, what a deal of money he’d 
draw ! He should have krat upon this circuit ; he'd have 
been very useful to me. But he don’t know what’s good 
for him. He is an impetuous youth. Young men are 
rash, very rash.” 

Mr. Crummies being in a moralising mood, might 
possibly have moralised for some minutes longer if he 
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had not mechanically put his hand towards his waistcoat 
pocket, where he was accustomed to keep his snuff* The 
absence of any pocket at all in the usual direclion suddenly 
recalled to his recollection that fact that he had no waist* 
coat on ; and this leadin^f him to a contemplation of the 
extreme scantiness of his attire, he shut the door abruptly, 
and retired upstairs with great precipitation. 

Sinikc had made good sp^d while Nicholas was absent, 
and with his help everything was soon ready for their 
departure. They scarcely stopped to take a morsel of 
breakfast, and in less than half an hour arrived at the 
coach-office , quite out of breath with the haste they had 
made to reach it in time. There were yet a few minutes 
to spare, so, having secured the places, Nicholas hurried 
into a slopseller's hard by, and bought Smike a great- 
coat. It would have been rather large for a substantial 
yeoman, but the shopman averring (and with considerable 
truth) that it was a most uncommon fit, Nicholas would 
have purchased it in his impatience if it had been twice 
the size. 

As they hurried up to the coach, which was now in the 
open street and all ready for starting, Nicholas was not 
a little astonished to find himself suddenly clutched in a 
close and violent embrace, which nearly took him off his 
legs; nor was his amazement at all lessened by hearing 
the voice of Mr. Crummies exclaim, It is he — ^my friend, 
my friend I ** 

** Bless my heart,** cried Nicholas, struggling in the 
manager’s arms, ** what are you about ? ” 

The manager made no reply, but strained him to lus 
breast agcun, exclaiming as he did so, ** Farewell, my 
noble, my lion-hearted boy ! ” 

In fact, Mr. Crummies, who could never lose any oppor- 
tunity for professional display, had turned out for the 
express purpose of taking a public farewell of Nicholas ; 
and to render it the more imposing, he was now, to that 
young gentleman’s most profound annoyance, inflicting 
upon him a rapid succession of stage emmaces, which, aa 
everybody knows, are performed the embracer’s laying 
his or her chin on the shoulder of the object 5f affection, 
and looking over it This Mr. Crummies did in the 
highest style of melodrama, pouring forth at tlie same 
time all the most dismal forms of farewell he could ^nk 
of, out of the etode pideei. Nor was this ell, for the dder 
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Master Crummies was goin^ through a similar ceremony 
with Smikc ; while Master Percy Crummies, with a very 
1 ttie second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over 
his left shoulder, stood by, in the attitude of an at- 
tendant oihcer, waiting to convey the two victims to the 
scaffold. 

The lookers-on laughed very heartily, and as it was as 
well to put a good face upon the matter, Nicholas laughed 
too when he had succeeded in disengaging himself ; and, 
rescuing the astonished Smike, climbed up to the coach 
after him, and kissed his hand in honour of the absent 
Mrs. Crummies as they rolled away. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

OF RALPH NICKLEBY AND NEWMAN NOGGS, AND SOME WISE 
PRECAUTIONS, THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OP WHICH WILL 
APPEAR IN THE SEQUEL. 

In blissful unconsciousness tliat his nephew was hastening 
at the utmost speed of four good horses towards his sphere 
of action, and that every passing minute diminished the 
distance between them, Ralph Nickleby sat that morning 
occupied in his customary avocations, and yet unable to 
prevent his thoughts wandering from time to time back 
to tlie interview which had taken place between himself 
and his niece on the previous day. At such intervals, 
after a few moments of abstraction, Ralph would murmui? 
some peevish interjection, and apply himself with renewed 
steadiness of purpose to the ledger before him, but again 
and again the same train of thought came back despite 
all his efforts to prevent it, confusing him in his calcu- 
lations, and utterly distracting his attention from the 
figures over which he bent. At length, Ralph laid 
down his pen, and threw himself back in his chair, as 
though he had made up his mind to allow the obtrusive 
current of reflection to take its own course, and, by giving 
it full scope, to rid himself of it effectually. 

1 am not a man to be moved by a pret^ face,** 
muttered Ralph sternly. ** There is a grinning skull 
beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface see that, and not its delicate covering. And 
yet I almost like the girl, of Aould if she had oeen less 
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proudly and squeamishly broug^ht up. If the boy were 
drowned or hanged, and the mother dead, this house 
should be her home. I wish they were, with all my 
soul.” 

Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt 
towards Nicholas, and the bitter contempt with which he 
sneered at poor Mrs. Nickleby — notwithstanding the base* 
ness with which he had behaved, and was then behaving, 
and would behave again if his interest prompted him, 
towards Kate herself—still there was, strange though it 
may seem, something humanising and even gentle in his 
thoughts at that moment. He thought of what his home 
might be if Kate were there ; he placed her in the empty 
chair, looked upon her, heard her speak ; he felt again 
upon his arm the gentle pressure of the trembling hand ; 
he strewed his costly rooms with the hundred silent tokens 
of feminine presence and occupation ; he came back again 
to the cold fireside and the silent, dreary splendour; and 
in that one glimpse of a better nature, born as it was of 
selfish thoughts, the tich man felt himself friendless, 
childless, and alone. Gold, for the instant, lost its lustre 
in his eyes, for there were countless treasures of the heart 
which it could never purchase. 

A very slight circumstance was sufficient to banish such 
reflections from the mind of such a man. As Ralph looked 
vacantly out across the yard towards the window of the 
other office, be became suddenly aware of the earnest 
observation of Newman Noggs, who, with his red nose 
almost touching the glass, Signed to be mending a pen 
with a rusty fragment of a knife, but was in reality staring 
at his employer with a countenance of the closest and most 
eager scrutiny. 

Ralph eschlanged his dreamy posture for his accustomed 
business attitude: the face of Newman disappeared, and 
the train of thought took to flight, all simultaneously and 
in an instant. 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang his bell. Newman 
answered the summons, and Ralph raised his eyes 
stealthily to his face, as if he almost feared to*read there 
a knowledge of his recem thoughts. 

Tliere was not the smallest speculation, however, in the 
countenance of Newman Noggs. If it be possible to 
imagine a man with tnyo eyes in hi$ head, and both wide 
Open, looking in no direction v/hatever, and seeing nothing,, 
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Newman appeared to be that man while Ralph Nlckleby 
regarded him. 

“ How now ? ” growled Ralph. 

Oh ! ” said Newman, throwii^ some intelligence into 
his eyes all at once, and dropping them on his master, 
thought you rang.*’ With which laconic remark 
Newman turned round and hobbled away. 

Stop ! ” said Ralph. 

Newman stopped ; not at all disconcerted. 

“ I did ring.^* 

•* I knew you did.** 

** Then why did you offer to go if you knew that ? ** 

** 1 thought you rang to say you didn’t ring,” replied 
Newman. “You often do.” 

“ How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sirrah ? ” 
demanded Ralph. 

“ Stare I ” cried Newman, “at you! Ha, ha I ” which 
was all the explanation Newman deigned to offer. 

“ Be careful, sir,” said Ralph, looking steadily at him. 

Let me have no drunken fooling here. Do you see tliis 
parcel ? ” 

“ It’s big enough,” rejoined Newman. 

Carjy it into the ci^ ; to Cross, in Broad Street, and 
leave it uiere^uick. Do you hear ? ” 

Newman gave a dogg^ kind of nod to express an 
affirmative reply, and, leaving the room for a few seconds, 
returned with his hat. Having made various ineffective 
attempts to fit the parcel ^hich was some two feet square) 
into the crown thereof, Newman took it under his arm, 
and after putting on his fingerless gloves with great 

E *sion and nicety, keeping his eyes fixed upon Mr. 
h Nickleby the time, he adjusted his hat u^n his 
with as mudi care, real or pretended, as if it were 
a brand-new one of the most expensive quality, and at last 
departed on his errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude and 
despatch, only calling at one public*house for half a minuto, 
and even that might be said to be in his way, for he went 
in at one door and came out at tlie other ; but as he 
returned and had got so far hoAewards^ as the Strand, 
Newman began to loiter with the uncertain air of a man 
who has not quite made up his mind whether to halt or go 
straight forwards. After a veiy short consideration, the 
former indipatton prevailed, s^d making towards the point 
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he had had in his mind, Newman knocked a modest double 
knock, or rather a nervous single one, at Miss La Creevy's 
door. 

It was opened by a strange servant, on whom the odd 
figure of the visitor did not appear to make the most 
favourable impression possible, inasmuch as she no sooner 
saw him than she veiy nearly closed it, and placing herself 
in the narrow gap, inquired what he wanted. But Newman, 
merely uttering the monosyllable ** Noggs,” as if it were 
some cabalistic word, at sound of which bolts would fly 
back and doors open, pushed briskly past and gained the 
door of Miss La Creevy’s sitting-room, before the astonished 
servant could offer any opposition. 

*'Walk in, if you please,’* cried Miss La Creevy, in reply 
to the sound of Newman’s knuckles; and in he wallm 
accordingly. 

Bless us 1 ” cried Miss La Creevy, starting as Nea^man 
bolted in ; what did you want, sir ? ” 

You have forgotten me,” said Newman, with an 
inclination of the head. 1 wonder at that. That nobody 
should remember me who knew me in other days is natural 
enough ; but there are few people who, seeing me once, 
forget me non/.” He glanced, as he spoke, at his shabby 
clothes and paralytic limb, and slightly shook his head. 

“ I did forget you, 1 declare,” said Miss La Creevy, 
rising to receive Newman, who met her half-way, “and 
1 am ashamed of myself for doing so; for you are a 
kind, good creature, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell me 
all about Miss Nickleby. Poor dear thing 1 I haven’t seen 
her for this many a week.” 

“ How’s that ? ” asked Newman. 

“Why, the truth is, Mr, Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy, 
“that 1 have been out on a visit — the first visit I have 
made for fifteen years.” 

“That i$ a long time,” said Newman sadly. 

“ So it is a very long time to look back upon in years, 
though, somehow or other, thank Heaven, the solitary 
days roll away peacefully and happily enough,” replied the 
miniature-painter. “ I have a brother, Mr. Noggs — ^the 
only relation I have — and all that time 1 nev€r saw him 
once. Not that lye ever quarrelled, but he was apprenticed 
down in the countiy, and he got married there, and new 
ties and affections sjmnging up about him, he a poor 
Uttle woman like me, as it was vsry rsasonabls he thooidj, 
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K u know. Don't suppose that 1 complain about that, 
cause 1 always said to myself, ' It is very natural ; poor 
dear John is making his way in the world, and has a wife 
to tell his cares and troubles to, and children now to play 
about him, so God bless him and them, and send we may 
all meet together one day when we shall part no more.* 
But what do you think, Mr. Noggs,’* said the miniature- 
painter, brightening up and clapping her hands, ** of that 
very same brother coming up to London at last, and never 
resting till he found me out ? — what do you think of his 
coming here and sitting down in that very chair, and 
crying like a child because he was glad to see me ?— what 
do you think of his insisting on taking me down all the 
way into the country to his own house (quite a sumptuous 
place, Mr. Noggs, with a large garden and 1 don’t know 
now many fields, and a man in Hveiy waiting at table, 
and cows, and horses, and pigs, and 1 don*t icnow what 
besides), and making me stay a whole month, and pressing 
me to stop there all my life P-^yes, all my life-^nd so did 
his wife, and so did the children— and there were four of 
them ; and one, the eldest girl of all, they— they had named 
her a^r me eight good years before, they liad indeed. I 
never was so happy ; in all my life I never was I *’ The 
worthy soul hid her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud ; for It was the first opportunity she had had of 
unburdening her heart, and it would have its way. 

*' But bless my life,” said Miss La Creevy, wiping her 
eyes after a short pause, and cramming her handkerchief 
Into her ik>cket with great bustle and despatch ; ** w*hat 
a foolish creature 1 must seem to you, Mr. Noggs I 1 
shouldn’t have ^aid anything about it, only 1 wanted to 
explain to you how it was I hadn’t seen Miss Nickleby.” 

** Have you seen the old lady ? ” asked Newman. 

**You mean Mrs. Nickleby?” said Miss La Creevy. 
*^Then I’ll tell vou what, Mr. Noggs, If you want to keep 
ki the good books in that quarter, you had better not call 
her the old lady any more, for 1 suspect she wouldn’t be 
best pleased to bear you. Yes, I went there the night 
b^ore last, but she was quite on the high ropes about 
something, and was so grand and mysterious, tliat i 
couldn’t make anything of her ,* so, to tell you tiie truth, 
1 took it into my head to be grand too, and came away in 
slate. 1 thought she wrould have come round again before 
ildii boti^ naen’t been here.*’ 
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** About Miss Nlck1eby«-~»** said Nowman. 

Why, she was here twice while 1 was away,*' returned 
Miss La Creevy. ** 1 was afraid she mightn’t like to have 
me calling on her amons^t those great folks in wliatVits- 
name Place, so I thought I*d wait a day or two, and if I 
didn’t see her, write.” 

’’ Ah I ” exclaimed Newman, cracking his fingers. 

** However, 1 want to hear all the news about them fiom 
you,” said Miss La Creevy. ” How is the old rough and 
tough monster of Golden Square ? Well, of course ; such 
people always are. 1 don’t mean how is he in health, but 
how is he going on ; how is he behavl^ himself? ” 

’’ Damn him ! ” cried Newman, dashing his cherished hat 
on the floor ; ** like a false hound.” 

” Gracious, Mr. Noggs, you quite terrify me 1 ” exclaimed 
Miss La Creevy, turning pale. 

** 1 should have spoiled his features yesterday afternoon 
if 1 could have afforded it,” said Newman, moving restlessly 
about, and shaking his fist at a portrait of Mr. Canning 
over the mantel-piece. ** 1 was very near it. I was obliged 
to put my hands in my pockets, and keep ’em there veiy 
tight. 1 shall do it some day in that little back parlour, I 
know 1 shall. 1 should have done it before now, if 1 hadn’t 
been afraid of making bad worse. 1 shall double-lock 
myself in with him and have it out before 1 die, I'm quite 
certain of it.” 


”1 shall scream if vou don’t compose 3 rourself, Mr. 
Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy ; ’’I’m sure 1 shan’t be able 
to help it.” 

Never mind,” rejoined Newman, darting violently to and 
fro. ** He’s coming up to-night ; 1 wrote to tell him. He 
little thinks 1 know; he little thinks I care. Cunning 
scoundrel ! he don’t think that. Not he, not he. Never 
mind, ru thwart him—/, Newman Noggs. Ho, ho, the 
rascal ! ” 


Lashing himself up to an extravagant pitch of fury, 
Newman Noggs jerked himself about the room with the 
most eccentric motion ever beheld in a human being: now 
luffing at the little miniatures on the wall, and now 
giving himself violent thumps on the head, as if to heighten 
the delusion, until he sank down in bis former seat quite 
breathless and exhausted. 

**Th««,’*said Newman, picking up htshi^; 
me good. Now Ite better, and riiteU joHoliAWut is.” 
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: It took Bom« tittle tkne to reeieore Mlse La €xoew« wbo 
lutd been almost fri|rhtened out of her senses tliis re* 
markabte demonstration ; but that done» Newman faithfutiy 
fluted all that had passed in the interview betwe^ Kate 
and her uncle, prefacing his narrative with a statement of 
his previous suspicions on the subject^ and his reason for 
forming them ; and conduding with a communication of 
the step he liad taken in secretly writing to Nidiolas, 

Though little Miss La Creevy's indignation was not so 
dngulady displaced as Newman's, it was scarcely inferior 
in violence and intensity. Indeed, If Ralph Nickiehy had 
liappened to make his appearance in the room at that 
moment, there is some doubt whether he would not have 
found Miss La Creevy a more dangerous opponent than 
pveiti Newman Noggs himself. 

** God forgive me for saying so,*' said Miss lit Creevy, as 
a wind-up to all her ezpmslons of anger, *' but 1 really 
feel as if 1 could stick this into him with plmurc.'* 

It was not a veiy awful weapon that Miss La Creevy held, 
It being in fact nothing more nor less than a black-lead 
pencil I but discovering her mistake, the tittle portrait 
painter excl^ged it for a mother-of-pearl fruic-knifoi 
therewith, in proof of her desperate thoughts, she made a 
lunge as she spoke, which would have scarcely disturbed 
the crumb of a balf-quartem loaf. 

**She won't stop where site is after to-dighti" said 
^ Newman. ''That's a comfort." 

\ "Stop!" cried Miss La Creevy; "she dtonld have left 
’^0iere weeks ago;” 

^ ^ "If we had Imown of tills," rejitined Newman. "But 
,iWe itidn't Nobody could properly interfere but her mother 
nr brother. The mother’s weak— poor thing— weak. T^e 
dear young man will be liere to*ntght." 

"Heart alive!" cried Miss La Creevy. "He will do 
something desperate, Mr. Noa^s, if you tell him all 
atbnoe." 

Neuman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a 
thoughtftd look. 

" Depend upon It*" said Miss Cseevv eamestiy^ "if 
you are nut^ v^careftd in breaking out the truth to him, 
he will do soma violence imn his unae dr one of tiiese men 
that wilt some terrfole cakunity upon his own head# 
aiui jpief awd^row m us all^" 

ni# thought of ihwttim, his 
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countenanoe ikllbg more and more. *^1 came to ask 
you to receive hit sister In tase he brought her here, 
but 

^‘But this ts a matter of much greater importance,^ 
interrupted Miss La Creevy ; **that you might liave been 
sure of befoi^s you came, but the end of this nobody can 
foresee, unless you are very guarded and careful/* 

What can 1 do? cried Newman, scratching his head 
with an air of great vexation and perplexity. ** If he was 
to talk of pistolling ’em all, I should be obliged 
* Certainly— serve ’em right.* ” 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek on 
hearing this, and instantly set almut extorting a solemn 
pledge from Newman that he would use liis utmost 
endeavours to pacify the wrath of Nicholas ; wiiich, afrer 
some demur, was conceded. They then consulted toge^er 
on the safest and surest mode of communicating to him llm 
circumstances which had rendered his presence necessmy* 
He must have time to cool before he can posidbly do 
anything,” said Miss La Creevy. ** That is of tne grea^st 
consequence. He must not be told until late at night/* 
’*But he’ll be in town between six and seven liMs 
evening,” replied Newman. ”/ can’t keep it from hint 
when he asks me.” 

’’Then you must go out, Mr. Noggs,” said Miss Ln 
Creevy. ” You can easily have been kept away by businesi, 
and must not return tiU nearly midnight” 

^’Hien he’ll come straight here,” retorted Newman. 

”So I suppose,” observed Miss La Creevy; ’’but ha 
won’t find me at home, for I’ll go straight to the city the 
instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs. Nlckldtiy, 
and take away to the theatre, so that he may not even 
knew tvhetw his sister lives.” 

Ujpeh discussion, this appeared the safest l^inegt 
feasible •funds of proceeding that could possibly be impte^ 
Ther^re it was finally detwmined that mattm should be 
so alleged, and Newman, after listening to many 5upple«- 
menlaiy cautions and entreaties, took ms leave of Miss 

as he wem upon a vaM number of poss^ities and impo^ 
blHties whic£ crowded upon his brcun, and arose ou^ m ^ 
conversation that bad just terminated 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

riELATINO CHIBFLY TO SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSATION, 
AND SOME remarkable PROCEBDINOS TO WHICH IT 
GIVES RllHL ^ 

London at; last!” cried Nicholas, throwing back his 
greatcoat and rousing Smtke from a long nap. ** It seemed 
to me as though we should never reach it.” 

And yet you came along at a tidy pace, too,” observed 
the coachman, looking over his shoulder at Nicholas, with 
no very pleasant expression of countenance. 

**Ay, I know that,” was the reply; “but I have been 
very anxious to be at my journo’s end, and that makes the 
way seem long.” 

“ Well,” remarked the coachman, “ if the way seemed 
long with such cattle as youVe sat behind, ^ou must have 
been most uncommon anxious ; ” and so saying, he let out 
his whip-lash, and touched up a little boy on the calves of 
his legs by way of emphasis. 

Th^ rattled on tmough the noisy, bustling, crowded 
streets of London, now displaying long double rows of 
brightly-burning lamps, dotted here and there with the 
chemist’s glaring lights, and iUuminated besides with the 
brilliant flood that streamed from the windows of the shops 
where sparkling jewellery, silks and velvets of the richest 
colours, the most inviting delicaoies, and most sumptuous 
articles of luxurious ornament, succf^ed each other sn rich 
and glittering profusion. Streams of people apparently 
without end poured on and on, jostling eaco other in the 
crowd and hunying forward, scarcely seeming to notice the 
riches that surrounded them on every side ; while vefaides 
of all shapes and, makes, mingled up .^ether in one 
moving mass like running water, lent their ceaseless roar 
to swell the noise and tumult. 

As they dashed by the quicldy^diangine and everuvarying 
objects, it was curious to observe in what a strange pro- 
cession they passed before the eye. Emporiums of splendid 
dresses, the materials brought from every quarter the 
world ; tempting stores oi everything to stimulate and 
pampstf the sated appetite and givt new relish to the oft- 
repeated feast; vessels of burnished gold and silver, 
wrought into evsiy saquidio form of vasoi and dUh| and 
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goblet; guns, swords, pistols, and {>atent engines of 
destruction ; screws and irons for the crooked, clothes for 
the newly'^born, dru« for the sick, coffins for the dead, and 
churchyards for the ouried*-all these jumbled each with the 
other, and flocking side by side, seemed to dit by in motley 
dance like the fantastic groups of the old Dutch painter, 
and with the same stern moral for the unheeding, restless 
crowd. 

Nor were there wanting objects in the crowd itself to give 
new point and purpose to the shifting scene. The rags of 
the ^ualid ballad-singer fluttered in the rich light that 
showed the goldsmith’s treasures, pale and pinched-up 
faces hovered about the windows where was tempting fooo, 
hungry eyes wandered over the profusion guarded by one 
thin sheet of brittle glass— an iron wall tp them ; half^naked 
shivering teures stopped to gase at Chinese shawls and 
golden stuffs of India. There was a christening-party at 
the largest coffin-maker’s, and a funetal hatchment had 
stopped some great improvements in the bravest mansion. 
Life and death went hand in hand ; wealth and poverty 
stood side by side ; repletion and starvation laid them down 
together. 

But it was Lfondon ; and the old countiy lady inside, who 
had put her head out of the coach window a mile or two 
this side Kingston, and cried out to the driver that she was 
sure he must have passed it, and forgotten to set her 
down, was satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike at the inn 
where the coach shopped, and repaired, without the delay of 
another moment to the lodgings of Newman Noggs ; for 
his anxiety and impatience had increased with every 
succeeding minute, and were almost beyond control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle irnd 
been left homing ; the floor was cleanly swept, the room 
was as comfortably arranged as such a room could be, and 
meat and drink were paced in order upon the table. 
Bverythlng bespoke the affectionate care and attention of 
Newman Noggs, but Newman himself was not tb^s'e. 

you know what time he will be home?” in^ 
qnlred Ktcholas, tapping at the door of Newman^s fixmt 
neighbour, ^ 

”Ah, Mr. Johnson I” said Crowl, presenting himself. 
Welcome, sm-^How weU you’re lookiiig I } never could 
have believed-—^” 
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** Pardon me/* interpoeed NleholaAi ** My queetloa^I 
am estreniely anxious to know.** 

Why, lie" has a troublesome affair of business,” replied 
Growl, **and will not be home before twelve o'clodc, He 
was very unwilling to go, I can tell you, but there was no 
help for it However, he leff word that you were to make 
yourself comfortable till he came back, and that I was to 
entertain you, which 1 shall be very glad to do.” 

In proof of his extreme readiness to exert himself for 
the general entertainment, Mr. Growl drew a chair to the 
table as he spoke, and helping himself plentifully to the 
cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smike to follow his 
example. 

Disappointed and uneasy, Nicholas could touch no food, 
so, after he had seen Smike comfortably established at the 
table, he walked out (despite a great many dissuasions 
uttered by Mr. Growl with his mouth full), and left Smike 
to detain "Newman in case he returned first. 

As Miss La Greevy had anticipated, Nicholas betook 
himself straight to her house. Finding her from home, he 
debated within himself for some time whether he should go 
to his mother’s residence and so compromise her with 
Ralph Nlckleby. Fully persuaded, however, that Newman 
would not have solicited him to return unless there was 
some strong reason which required his presence at home, 
he resolved to go there, and hastened eastwards with all 
speed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, until 

g ast twelve or Idter. She believed Miss Nickleby was well, 
ut she didn’t live at home now, nor did she come home 
except very seldom. She couldn’t say where she was 
stopping, but it was not at Madame Mantalliii*fr-*she was 
sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently, and apprehending he 
knew not what disaster, Nicholas returned to where he had 
left Smike. Newman had been home. He wouldn’t 
be, till twelve e*dodc ; there was no dianoe of it. Was 
there no ims^hlittv of sending to fetch him if it were only 
for an indaof, or rorwarding to him one line of writing to 
which he might return a verbal reply? That was quite 
impracticable. He was not at Golden Square, and 
probably had been setft to execute some commission at 
a distance. 4 ^ 

Nididaa tried to rsmaiti quietly where he was, hut he 
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felt so nervous and ezcitad that he could nol sit still. He 
seemed to be losing time unless he was moving. It was 
an absurd fancy* he knew* hut he was wholly unable to 
resist itl So he took up hts hat* and rambled out again. 

He strolled westward this time* pacing the long streets 
witli hurried footsteps* and a^tated by a thousand mis- 
givings and apprehehsions which he could not overcome. 
He passed into Hyde Park* now silent and deserted* and 
increased his rate of walking as if in the hope of leaving 
his tlioughts behind. They crowded upon him more 
thickly* however* now there was no ^ passing objects to 
attract his attention ; and the one idea was always upper- 
most* that some stroke of ill-fortune must have occurred 
so calamitous in its nature that all were fearful of dis- 
closing it to him. The old question arose anin and 
again-;-What could it be? Nicholas walked till he was 
weary, but was not one bit the wiser ; and indeed he came 
opt of the park at last a great de^ more confused and 
perplexed than when he went in. 

He had taken scarcely anything to eat or drink since 
early in the morning, and fslt quite wonvout and ex- 
hausted. As he returned languidly towards the point 
from which he had started, along one of the thorough- 
fares which lies between Park Lane and Bond Street* 
he passed a handsome hotel* before whidi he stopped 
mechanically. 

*'An expensive place* I dare say*** thought Nicholas; 
** but a pint of wine and a biscuit are no great debauch 
wherever thev are had. And yet 1 don’t know." 

He walked on a few steps* but looking wistfully down 
the long vista of gas lamps before him* and thinking how 
lon|: it would take to reach the end of it — and being* 
besides, in that kind of mood in whicli a man is most 
disposed to yield to his first impulse — and being* 
sides, strongly attracted to the hotel, in part by curL 
odty* and in part by some odd mixture of feelings whtdi 
he would have been troubled to define — Nicholas tumsd 
back again* and walked into the coffee-room. 

it was very handsomely furnished. The walls wore 
ornamented with the choicest spedmens of F^nch pep^* 
enridied with a gilded cornice of elegant design, llie 
floor was covered with a rich caipet ; and lytro superb 
mhrbrt* one above the cbimney**piece* and one at the 
opposite end of the room* reaching floor to edSlng, 
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multiplied the other beauties, and added new ones of their 
own, to enhance the general effect. There was a rather 
noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by the fireplace, 
and only two other persons present — ^both elderly gentle* 
men, and both alonOi 

Observing all this in tte first comprehensive glance 
with which a stranger surveys a place that is new to him, 
Nicholas sat himself down in the box next to tlie noisj^ 
party, with his back towards them, and postponing his 
order for a pint of claret until such time as the waiter 
and one of the elderly gentlemen should have settled a 
disputed question relative to the price of an item in the 
bill of fare, took up a newspaper and began to read. 

He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half 
dozing, when he was startled by the mention of his sister’s 
name. ** Little Kate Nickteby” were tlie words that 
caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, and 
as he did so, saw by tlie refiection in the opposite glass 
that two of the party behind him had risen, and were 
standing before the fire. **li must have come from one 
of tliem,” thought Nicholas. He wmted to hear more, 
with a countenance of some indignation, for the tone of 
speech had been anything but respectful, and the appear- 
ance of the individual \^om he presumed to have been 
the speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person — so Nicholas observed in the same glance 
at the mirror which had enabled him to see his face — 
was standing with his back to the fire, conversing with 
a younger man, who stood with his back to the company, 
wore his hat, and was adjusting his shirt-collar by the 
aid of the glass. They spoke In whispers, now and then 
bursting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas could catch no 
repetition of the words, nor anything sounding at all like 
the words which had attracted his attention. 

At length the two resumed their seats, and more wine 
being ordered, the party grew louder in their mirtli. Still, 
there was no reference made to anybody witli whom he 
was acquainted, and Nicholas became persuaded that his 
excited fancy had either imagined the sounds altogetlier, 
or converted some pther words into the name which had 
been so much ih his thoughts. 

It is remarkable, too,^* thought Nicholas ; it had 
been *Kate* or ^Kate Nickleby,^ I should not have been 
so much stupdied • hut * liule lUte Nickleby I 
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The wine onming nt ihm moment prevented his finishing 
the sentence* He swattovred it glassfui» and took up the 
paper again* At that instant-^ 

** Little Kate Nickleby 1 ** cried a voice behind him. 

1 was rights’* muttered Nicholas, as the paper fell from 
his hand. And it was the man 1 supposed.** 

**A8 there was a proper objection to drinking her in 
heel-taps,” said the voice, ‘*we’U ^ve her the first glass 
in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby ! ” 

** Uttle Kate Nickleby,** cried the other three. And the 
glasses were set down empty. 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight and 
careless mention of his sister’s name in a public place, 
Nicholas fired at once; but he kept himself quiet by a 
great effort, and did not even turn his head. 

The jade ! ” said the same voice which had spoken 
before. ** She’s a true Nickleby^a worthy imitator of 
her old uncle Ralph — she bangs back to be more sought 
after— so does ha ; nothing to m got out of Ralpl^ unless 
you follow him up, and then the money comes doubly 
welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, for you’re im- 
patient and he isn’t* Oh, infernal cunning.” 

“ Infernal cunning,” echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect agony as the two elderly 
gentlemen opposite rose one alter the other, and went 
away, lest they should be the means of his losing one 
word of what was said. But the conversation was sus- 
pended as they withdrew, and resumed with even greater 
freedom when they had left the room. 

’’ 1 am afraid,” said the younger gentleman, ” that the 
old woman has grown jea-a-lous, and locked her up. 
Upon my soul, it looks like it.” 

** If they quarrel, and Uttle Nickleby goes home to her 
mother, so much the better,” said the nrst. ** 1 can do 
anything with the old lady. She’ll believe anything 1 
tell her* 

’’Egad, tliat’s true,” returned the other voice. ”Ha, 
ba, ha 1 Poor dey vie ! ” 

The laugh was taken up by the two voices which always 
came in together, and became funeral at Mrs. Nickleby’s 
expense. Nicholas turned burning hot with rage, but he 
commanded himself for the moment, and waited to hear 
more* 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice it 
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timt as the wine went round he heard enough to acquaint 
him with the characters and designs of- those whose con- 
versation he overheard; to possess him with the fuH 
extent of Ralph’s villatiw, and the real reason of his own 
presence being required in ^London. He heard all this 
B.nd more. He heard his sister’s sufferings derided, and 
her virtuous conduct jeered at and brutally misconstrued ; 
he heard her name bandied from mouth to mouth, and 
herself made the sublet of coarse and insolent ^ wagers, 
free speech, and licentious jesting. 

The man who had spoken first led the conversation, 
and, indeed, almost engrossed it, being only stimulated 
from tiine to time by some sH^it observation from one 
or other of bis companions. To him, then, Nicholas 
addressed himself when he was ' sufficiently composed to 
stand before the party, and force the words 6rom his 
parched and scorching throat. 

** Let me have a word with you, Sir,” said Nicholas. 

“With me, sir?” retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing 
him in disdainful surprise. 

“ I said with you,” replied Nicholas, speaking with 
great difficulty, for his passion choked him. 

“A mysterious stranger, upon my soul!” exclaimed 
Sir Mulbeny, raisiiij^ his wine-glass to his lips, and 
lookin|; round upon his friends. 

“ Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or 
do you refuse ? ” said Nicholas sternly. 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, and 
bade him either name his business or leave the table. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it 
before him. 

“There, sir,” said Nicholas; “my business you will 
guess.” 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not unmixed 
with some confusion, appeared in the face of Sir Mulberry 
as he read the name ; out he subdued it in an instant, 
and tossing the card to Lord Veirisopht, who sat opposite, 
drew a toothpick from a glass before himi and very 
leisurely applied it to his mouth. 

“Your name and address?” said Nicholas, turning 
paler as his passion kindled. 

“ 1 shall give you neither,” replied Sir Mulberry. 

“ If th^e is a gentleman in this party,” said Nldbolas, 
looking rounds and scarcely able to make his white lips 
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Ibrin the wotxle, he will acquaint me with the same and 
residence of this man.” 

There was a dead silence. 

** 1 am the brother of the young lady who has been the 
subject of conversation here, said Nicholas. 1 denounce 
tliis person as a liar, and impeach him as a coward. If 
he has a friend here, he will save him the disgrace of the 
paltry attempt to conceal his name — an utterly useless 
one — for 1 will find it out, nor leave him until 1 have.’* 

Sir Mulberty loolced at him contemptuously, and, 
addressing his companions, said — 

'’Let the fellow talk, 1 have nothing s^ious to say to 
boys of his station ; and his pretty sister shall save him 
a broken head, if he tallcs till midnight.” 

" You are a base and spiritless scoundrel 1 ” said 
Nicholas, *‘and shall be proclaimed so to the world. 1 
wUl know you ; 1 will follow you home, if you walk the 
streets till morning.” 

Sir Mulbeny’s hand involuntarily closed upon the 
decanter, and he seemed for an insUnt about to launch 
it at the head of his challenger. But he only filled his 
glass, and laughed in derision. 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the party, 
and, summoning the waiter, paid his bill. 

” Do you know that person’s name ? ” he inquired of 
the man in an audible voice ; pointing out Sir Mulberry 
as he put the question. 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices which had 
alw^s spoken together echoed the laugh ; but rather feebly. 

"That gentleman, sir?” replied the waiter, who, no 
doubt, knew his cue, and answered with just as little 
respect, and just as much impertinence, as he could safely 
show ; " no, sir, 1 do not, sir.” 

"Here, you, sir,” cried Sir Mulberry, as the man was 
retiring," " do you know that person’s name ? ” 

" Name, sir ? No, sir.” 

"Then you’ll find it there,” said Sir Mulberry, throvdng 
Nicholas’s card towards him ; "and when you have made 
yourself master of it, put that piece of pasteboard in the 
fire— -do you hear me ? ” 

The man grinned, and, looking doubtfully at Nicholas, 
compromtiea the matter by sttdsing the card in tbs 
dilmiiey-glass. Having done this, he retired. 

Nidioies folded hie amtOi and, biting his tip, sat perfectly 
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quiet; $ufEciently expressing by his manner* however* 
a firm determination to carry his threat of following Sir 
Mulberry home into steady execution* 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger 
member of the party appeared to remonstrate with his 
friend, that he objected to this course of proceeding, and 
urged liim to comply with the request which Nicholas 
had made. Sir Mulberry, however, who was not quite 
sober, and who was in a sullen and dogged state of 
obstinat^, soon silenced the representations of his weak 
young friend, and further seemed*-^ if to save himself 
from a repetition of them— to insist on being left alone. 
However this might have been, the young gentleman and 
the two who had always spoken together, actually rose 
to go after a short interval, and presently retired, leaving 
their friend alone with Nicholas. 

It will be very readily supposed that to one in the 
condition of Nicholas, the minutes appeared to move with 
leaden wings indeed, and that their progress did not seem 
the more rapid from the monotonous ticking of a French 
clock, or the shrill sound of its little bell which told the 
quarters. But there he sat ; and in his old seat on the 
opposite side of the room redined Sir Mulberry Hawk* 
with his legs upon the cushion, and his handkerchief 
thrown negligently over his knees, finishing his magnum 
of claret with the utmost coolness and indifference. 

Thus they remained in perfect silence for upwards of an 
hour— Nicholas would have thought for three hours at 
least, but that the little bell had only gone four times. 
Twice or thrice he looked ai^rily and impatiently round ; 
but there was Sir Mulberry in the same attitude, putting 
his glass to his lips from time to time, and looking 
vacantly at the wall, as if he were wholly ignorant of the 
presence of any living person. 

At length he yawned, stretched himself, and rose; 
walked coolly to the glass, and having surveyed himself 
therein, turned round and honoured Nicholas with a long 
and contemptuous stare. Nicholas stared again witli right 
good-will; Sir Mulberry shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
slightly, rang the bell, and ordered the waitei* to help him 
on with his greatcoat. • 

The man did so, and held the door open. 

^ Don’t wait* said Sir Mulberry; and they were alone 
again. 
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Sir Mulberry took several turns up and down the room, 
whistling carelessly all the time; stopped to finish the 
last glass of claret which he had poured out a lew minutes 
before, walked again, put on his hat, adjusted it by thr 
glass, drew on his gloves, and at last walked slowly out« 
Nicholas, who had been fuming and chafing until he was 
nearly wild, darted from his seat and followed him — so 
closely, that before the door had swung upon its hinges 
after Sir Mu]berfv*s passing out, they stood side by side 
in the street together. 

There was a private cabriolet in waiting; the groom 
opened the apron, and jumped out to the horse’s head. 

“Will you make yourself known to me?” asked 
Nicholas, tn a suppressed voice. 

“No,” replied the other fiercely, and confirming the 
refusal with an oath. “ No,” 

“ If you trust to your horse's speed, you will find yourself 
mistaken,” said Nicholas. “1 will accompany you. By 
Heaven 1 will, if I hang on to the footboard.” 

“You shall be horsewhipped if you do,” returned Sir 
Mulberry. 

“ You are a villain,” said Nicholas. 

“You are an errand-boy for aught 1 know,” s^d Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

“I am the son of a country gentleman,” returned 
Nicholas, “your equal in birth and education, and your 
superior, 1 trust, in everything besides. 1 tell yoii again, 
Miss Nickleby is my sister. Will you, or will you not, 
answer for your unmanly and brutal conduct ? ” 

“To a proper champion — ^ycs. To you— no,” returned 
Sir Mulbei^, taking the reins in his hands. “ Stand out 
of the way, dog. William, let go her head I” 

“ You had better not,” cned Nicholas, springing on the 
step as Sir Mulberry jumped in, and catching at the reins, 
“He has no command over the horse, mind. You shall 
not go— you shall not, I swear— till you have told me who 
you are.” 

The groom hesitated, for the mare, who was a high- 
spirited animal, and thoroughbred, plunged so violently 
ttiat he could scarcely hold her. 

“ Leave go, I tell you I ” thundered his master. 

The man obeyed. The animal reared and plunged as 
though it would dash the carriajp:e into a thousand pieces, 
bul Nicholas, blind to all sense of danger, and conscious ol 
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notliittg but his furyi still maintaified his plaod and his 
hold upon tho reins, 

“ Will you unclasp your hand ? ” ' 

Wai you tell me who youare? •* 

•‘Nor 

In less time than the quickest tongue could tell it, these 
words were exchanged, and Sir Mulberry, shortening his 
whip, applied it funous]j|r to the head and shoulders of 
Nicholas. It was broken in the struggle ; Nicholas gained 
the heavy handle, and with it laid open one side of his 
antagonist’s lace, from the eye to the lip. He saw the 
gash, knew that the mare had darted off at a wild, mad 
gallop ; a hundred lights danced in his eyes, and he felt 
himself flun^ violently upon the ground. 

He was giddy and sick, but staggered to his feet directly, 
roused by the loud shouts of the men who were tearing up 
the street, and screaming to those ahead to clear the way. 
He was conscious of a torrent of people rushing quickly by 
— looking up, could discern the cabriolet whirls along the 
foot pavement with frightful rapidity — then heard a loud 
cry, the smashing of some heavy bod^, and the breaking of 
glass — and then the crawd closed in m the distance, and he 
could see or hear no more. 

The general attention had been entirely directed fh>m 
himself to the person in the carriage, and he was quite 
alone. Rightly judging that under such circumstances it 
would be madness to follow, he turned down a by-street in 
search of the nearest coach-stand, finding alter a minute or 
two that he was reeling like a drunken man, and aware for 
the first time of a stream of blood that was trickling down his 
face and breast 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

W WHICH MR. RALPH NICKLBBY IS RBLiBVBD, BY A VBRV 
BXFBDITIOUS PROCBSS, FROM ALL COMMERCE WITH H18 
BBLAHOHS. 

Smikb and Newman Noggs» who, in his impatience, had 
returned home long before the time ajp^eed upon, sat before 
the fire, Hstentng anxiously to every motstep on the stairs, 
and the slightest sound tliat stirred within the house, fer 
Ibe approach of Nicholas* Time had worn on, and It was 
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growing Uto. He had promised to be back in an hour^ 
and his prolonged absence began to excite considerable 
alarm in the minds of both^ as was abundantly testified by 
the blank looks they cast Upon each other at every new 
disappointment 

length a coach was heard to st^» and Newman ran 
out to light Nidiolas up the stair. Beholding him in the 
trim described at the conclusion of the last chapter, he 
stood aghast in wonder and consternation* 

** Don’t be alarmed,” said Nicholas, hurrving him back 
into the room. There is no harm done, beyond what a 
basin of water can repair.” 

*’No harm I” cried Newman, passing his hands hastily 
over the back and arms of Nicholas, as if to assure himself 
that he had broken no bones. ’*Wliat have you been 
doing?” 

‘‘iknow all,” interrupted Nicholas; have heard a 
part, and guessed the rest. But before 1 remove one jot 
of these stains, 1 must hear the whole from you. You see 
1 am collected My resoludon is taken. Now, my good 
friend, speak out; for the time fi>r any palliation or con* 
cealmeiit is past, and nothing will avail Ralph Nickteby 
now.” 

*'Your dress is torn in several places; you walk lame, 
and I am sure are suffering pain,” said Newman. Let 
me see to your hurts first.” 

1 have no hurts to see to bevond a little soreness and 
stiffness that will soon pass off,’’ said Nicholas, seating 
himself with some difficulty. "But if 1 had fractured 
every limb, and still preserved my senses, you should not 
bandage one till you had told me wliat I have the right to 
know. Come,” said Nicholas, giving his hand to Noggs. 
" You had a sister of your own, you told me once, who 
died before you fell into misfortune. Now think of her, 
and tell me, Newman.” 

"Yes, I will, 1 will,” said Noggs. "I’U tell you the 
whole truth.” ' 

Newman did so. Nicholas nodded his head from, time 
to time, as it corroborated the particulars he had elr^ady 
gleaned ; but he fixed his eyes upon the fire, and did not 
look round once. 

His recital ended* Newman insisted upon Ids young 
friend’s stripping off hU coat, and allowing wUatevei 
he had received to be property tended. Nidiolas, 
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after some opposition, at length consented, und while some 
pretty severe braises on his arms and shoulders were being 
rubb^ with oil and vinegar, and various other efScaclous 
remedies which Newman borrowed from the different 
lodgers, related in what mantier they had been received. 
The recital made a strong impression on the warm 
imagination of Newman ; for when Nicholas came to the 
violent part of the quarrel, he tubbed so hard as to occasion 
him the' most exquisite pain, which he would not have 
exhibited, however, for the world, it being perfecdy clear 
that, for the moment, Newman was o^rating on Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, and had quite lost sight or his real 
patient* 

This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with Newman 
that while he was otherwise occupied next morning, 
arrangements should be made for his mother^s immediately 
quitting her present residence, and also for despatching 
Miss La Creevy to break the Intelligence to her. He then 
wrapped himself in Smike*s greatcoat, and repaired to 
the inn where they were to pass the night, and where 
(after writing a few lines to Kalph, the delivery of which 
was to be entrusted tO Newman next day), he endeavoured 
to obtain the repose of which he stood so much in 
need. 

Drunken men, they say, may roll down predpices, and 
be quite unconscious of any serious personal inconvenience 
when their reason returns. The remark may possibly 
apply to injuries received in other kinds of Violent excite- 
ment ; certain it is, that although Nicholas experienced 
some pain on first awakening next morning, he sprang 
out ox bed, as the clock struck seven, with very little 
difficulty, and was soon as much on the alert as if nothing 
had occurred.* 

Merely looking into Smike^s room, and telling him that 
Newman Noggs would call for him vet*y shortly, Nicholas 
descended into the street, and calling a hackney-coach, 
bade th^ man drive to Mrs, Wititterly"s, accdrding to^ the 
direction which Newman had given him on the previous 
night. 

It wanted a quarter to eight when they reached Cadogan 
Place. Nicholas began to fear that no one might be 
stirring at that early hour, when he was relieved oy the 
sight of a female servant, employed in cleaning the door- 
steps. ' By this fianetionary he was referred to the doubtful 
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pAgej who Appeared with diehefvelled hair and a very 
warm ud gmsy &oe» as of a page who had just got out 
of bed. 

By this young gentleman he was informed that Miss 
Nickleby was then taking her morning’s walk in the 
gardens before the house. On the Question being pro*> 
pounded whether he could go and find her« the page 
desponded and thought not ; but being stimulated wttii a 
sbillingt the page grew sanguine and thought he could. 

“ Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and in 
great haste to see her/’ said Nicliolaa. 

The plated buttons disappeared with an alacrity most 
unusual to them, and Nicholas paced the room in a state 
of feverish agitation, which made the delay even of a 
minute insupportable. He soon heard a light footstep 
which he well knew, and before he could advance to meet 
her, Kata had fallen on his neck and burst into tears. 

"My darling girl,” said Nicholas, as be embraced her, 
^ how pale you are i " 

**1 have been so unhappy here, dear brother,” sobbed 
poor Kate ; so very, very miserable. Do not leave me 
here, dear Nicholas, or 1 shall die of a broken heart.” 

1 will leave you nowhere,” answered Nicholas^ 
never again, Kate,” he cried, moved in spite of himself 
as he fold^ her to his heart. Tell me that I acted for 
the best. Tell me that we parted because I feared to 
bring misfortune on your head; that it was a trial to 
me no less than to yourself, and that if 1 did wrong it was 
in Ignorance of the world and unknowingly.” 

• ’‘why should I tell you what we know so well ? ” 
returned Kate soothingly. Nicholaa-^ear Nicholas^ 
bow can you give way thus ? ” 

“ It is such bitter reproach to me to know what you have 
undergone,” returned her brother ; ” to see you so much 
altered, and^t so kind and patient-^od I ” cried Nicholas, 
clenching his fist and suddenly changing his tone and 
manner, "it sets my whole blood on fire again. You 
must leave here with me directly; you should not have 
slept here last night, but that 1 knew all this too late. 
To whom can I speak before we drive away ? ” 

This question was most opportunely put, for at that 
instant Mr. Wititterly walked in, and tp him Kite 
introduced her brother, who at once announced his 
purpose, and the impossibility of deferring it* 
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**Tlie quarter’s noticet” said Mr. Wltitterly, with the 
ji^ravity of a man on tlte tight side, ** Is not yet half ext^d. 
Tlierefore 

^’Therefore,” iotetposed Nidiolas, ** the quarter’s salary 
must be lost, sir. You will excuse this extrema liaste, 
but circumstances require that I sliould immediately remove 
my sister, and 1 have not a moment's time to lose. What- 
ever she brought here 1 will send for, if you will allow 
me, in the course of the day.” 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but ofifored no opposition to 
Kate’s immediate departure ^ with which, inaeed, he was 
rather gratified than otherwise, Sir Tumley Snuffim having 
given it as his opinion that she rather disagreed with Mrs. 
Wititterly’s constitution. 

With regard to the trifle of salary that is due,” said 
Mr. Wititterly, ” I will ” — here he was interrupted by a 
violent fit of coughing — " I will — owe it to Miss Nickleby.” 

Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accustomed 
to owe small accounts, and to leave them owing. All 
men have some little pleasant way of their own ; and this 
was Mr. Wititterlv’s. 

” If you please,” said Nicholas. And once more offering 
a hurried apology for so sudden a departure, he hurried 
Kate into the vehicle, and bade the man drive with all 
speed into the city. 

To the city tKey went accordingly, with all the speed 
the hackney-coach could make; and as the horses 
happened to live at Whitechapel, and to be in the hal^t 
of taking their breakfast there, when they breakfasted at 
all, they performed the journey with greater expedition 
than could reasonably have been expected. 

Nicholas sent Kate upstairs a few minutes before him, 
that his unlooked-for appearance might not alarm hts 
mother, and when the way had been paved, presented 
himself with much duty and affection. Newman had 
not been idle, for there was a little cart at the door, and 
the effects were hurrying out already; 

Now, Mrs. NIckMy was not the sort of person to be 
told anything in a huny, or rather to comprehend anything 
of pecmiar delicacy or importance on a- short notice. 
Wherefore, although the good lady had been subjected 
10 a full horn’s preparation hy little Miss La Creev^, and 
was now adoressed in most lucid terms both by Nkholns 
dnd hts sist^, she was in a state of singular bewilderiaent 
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and confutiorii and could by no means be made to 
compnihend the necessity of such hurried proceedinj^ 

*'Why don*t you ask your uncle, .my dear Nicholas^ 
what he can possibly mean by it?^ said Mrs. NickJeby. 

My dear mother/* returned Nicholas, ** the time for 
talking has gone by. There is but one step to take, and 
that is to cast him off with the scorn and indignation he 
deserves. Your own, honour and good name demand that« 
after the discovery of his vile proceedings, you should not 
be beholden to him one hour, even for the shelter of these 
bare walls.^ 

“ To be sure/* said Mrs. Nickleby, crying bitterly, he 
is a brute, a monster ; and the walls are very bare, and 
want pointing too, and 1 have had this ceiling 'whitewashed 
at the expense of eighteenpence, which is a very distressing 
thing, considering that it is so much gone into your uncle’s 
pocket. 1 never could have believed it— never.’* 

•* Nor I, nor anybody else,” said Nicholas. 

** Lord bless my life I” excisumed Mrs. Nickleby. “To 
think that that Sir Mulberry Hawk should be such an 
abandoned wretch as Miss La C^eevy says he is, Nicholas, 
my dear ; when 1 was congratulating myself evei^ day 
on his being an admirer of our dear lute’s, and thinking 
what a thing it would be for the family if he was to 
become connected with us, and use his interest to get you 
some profitable government place. There are very good 
places to be got about the Court, I know : for the brother 
of a friend of ours (Miss Cropley, at Exeter, my dear 
Kate, you recollect), he had one, and 1 know that it was 
the chief part of his duty to wear silk 'stockings, and a 
bag-wig like a black watch pocket; and to think that 
it should come to this after all — oh, dear, dear, it*s 
enough to kill one, that it is ! ” With which expressiods 
of sorrow Mrs. Nickleby gave fresh vent to her grief, 
and wept piteously. 

As Nicholas and his sister were by this time compelled to 
superintend tlie removal of the few articles of furniture. 
Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the consolation of the 
matron, and obsei^’ed with great kindness of manner that 
she must really make an effort and cheer up. 

“Oh, I dare say. Miss La Greovy,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, with a petulance not unnatural in her unhappy 
circumstances, ** it’s very easy to say cheer up, but if you 
bad had as many occasions to cheer up as 1 have had — 
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And tilers, said Mrt. Nlekteby* stopping short* think of 
Mr. ^ka and Mr. Ploek, two of ttes most perfect gentle* 
men that ever lived, wluit am I to say to them*— what can 
1 say to them ? Why* if 1 wHm to say to them, * Vm told 
your Mend Sir Mulbeny is a base wretch,’ they’d laugh 
at mo.” 

They will laugh no more at us, 1 take it,” said Nioh'olas, 
advancing ” Come, mother, there is a coach at the door, 
and untllMonday, at all events, we will return to our old 
quarters.” 

** Where everything is ready, and a hearty welcome into 
the bargain,” added Miss La Creevy. ** Now, let me go 
with you downstairs.” 

But Mrs. Nickleby was not to be so easily moved, for 
first she insisted on going^ upstairs to see that nothing had 
been left, and then on going downstairs to see that every- 
thing liad been taken away; and when she was getting 
into the coach she had a vision of a forgotten coffee-pot 
on the back-kitchen hob, and, after she was shut in, a 
dismal recollection of a green umbrella behind some un- 
known door. At last Nicholas, in a condition of absolute 
despair, ordered the coachman to drive away, and in the 
unexpected jerk of a sudden starting, Mrs. Nickleby lost a 
■hillinpr among the straw, which fortunately confined her 
attention to the coach until It was too late to remember 
anything else. 

Having seen eveiything safely out, dbcharged the servant, 
and locked the door, Nicholas jumped into a cabriolet and 
drove to a 1^-placs near Golden Square, where he had 
appointed to meet Noggs ; and so quickly had eveiything 
been done, that it was barely half-past nine when he reached 
the place of meeting. 

’’Here is the letter for Ralph,” said Nicholas, ’’and 
here the key. When you come to me this evening, not 
a word of last night. Ill news travels fast, and they 
will know it soon enough. Have you heard if he was 
much hurt ? ” 

Newman shook hts head. 

” 1 will ascertain that myself without loss of time,” said 
Nicholas. 

’’You had better take some rest,” returned Newman. 
” You are fevered and ill.” 

Nicholas waved his hand carelessly, and concealing the 
In^spositioo he really felt, now that"^ excstemsitt which 
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had sustained him was over, took a hurried fiureweil of 
Newman Noggs. and lefb him. ^ 

Newman was not three minutes* walk from Golden 
Square, but in the course of that three minutes he took the 
letter out of his hat and put it in again twenty times at 
least. First the front, then the back, then the sides, then 
the superscription, then the seal, were objects of New- 
man’s admiration. Then he held it at arm’s leneth, as if 
to take in the whole at one delicious survey, and then ha 
rubbed his bands in a perfect ecstasy with his commission. 

He reached the office, hung his hat on its accustomed 
peg, laid the letter and key upon the desk, and waited 
impatiently until Ralph Nickleby should appear. After a 
few minutes the well-known creaking of his boots was 
heard on the stairs, and then the bell rung. 

Has the post come in ? ** 

” No.” 

** Any other letters ? ” 

^*One.” Newman eyed him closely, and laid it on the 
desk. 

** Wliat’s this ? ” asked Ralph, taking up tlie key. 

** Left with the letter—- a boy brought them— quarter of 
an hour ago, or less.'* ^ 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, and 
read as follows : — 

You are known to me now. There are no reproaches 
I could heap upon your head which would carry with them 
one thousandth part of the grovelling shame that this 
assurance will awaken even in your breast, 

" Your brother's widow and her orphan child spurn the 
shelter of your roof, and shun you with disgust and loath*- 
ing. Your kindred renounce you, for they know no shame 
but the ties of blood which bind them in name with you. 

"You are an old man, and 1 leave you to the grave. 
May every recollection of your life cling to your frilse 
heart, and cast their darkness on your deaui-bed.'* 

Ralph Nickleby read this letter twice, and frowning 
heavily, fell into a fit of musing; the paper fiuttered 
from his hand and dropped upon the floor, but he 
clasped his fingers as if he held it still. 

Suddenly, he started from his seat, and thrusting it all 
crumpled into his pocket, turned furiously to Newman 
Noggs, as though to ask him why he lingered. But 
Newman stood unmoved, with his back towards him 
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following up, with the worn and blackened stump of an 
old pen, some figures in an interest-table which was 
pasted against the wall, and apparently quite abstracted 
from every other object. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WHBRBIN MR. RALPH NICKLBBY IS Vll^ITBO BY PBRSOKS 
WITH WHOM THB READER HAS BEEN ALREADY MADE 
ACQUAINTED. 

** What a demnition long time you have kepi me ringing 
at tills confounded old cracked tea-kettle of a bell, every 
tinkle of which is enough to throw a strong man into blue 
convulsions, upon my life and soul ; oh, demmit,*’ said 
Mr. Mantalini to Newman Noggs, scraping his boots, as 
he spoke, on Ralph Nickieby’s scraper. 

didn’t hear the bell more than once,” replied 
Newman. 

** Then you are most immensely and outrageously deaf,” 
said Mr. Mantalini, as deaf as a demnition post.” 

Mr. Mantalini had got by this time into the passage, 
and was making his way to the door of Ralph’s office with 
very little ceremony, when Newman interposed his body ; 
and hinting that Mr. Nickleby was unwilling to be 
disturbed, inquired whether the client’s business was of 
a pressing nature. 

It is most demnebly particular,” said Mr. Mantalini. 
^’Itis to melt some scraps of dirty paper into bright, 
shining, chinking, tinkling, demd mint sauce.” 

Newman uthmd a significant gxunt, and taking Mr. 
Mantaltni’s proffered card, limped with it into his master’s 
ofi^. As he thrust his head in at the door, he saw that 
Ralph liad resumed the thoughtful posture into which he 
had fallen atter perusing his nephew’s letter, and that he 
seemed to have b^n reading it again, as he once more held 
it open in his hand* The glance was but momentary, for 
Ralph, being disturbed, turned to demand the cause of the 
interruption* 

As Newman stated It, the cause himself sWggered into 
the room, and grasping Ralph’s horny hand with uncommon 
affeaion, vowed that he had never seen him looking to weU 
hl^All his life. 
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** Thera is quite a bloom upon your demd countenance,** 
said Mr. Mantalini, seating himself unbidden, and arrang* 
iog his hair and whiskers. ** You look quite juvenile and 
jolly, demmit I ” 

** We are alone,** returned Ralph tartly. What do you 
want with me ? ” 

*'GoodP’ cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying bts teeth. 

What did i want 1 Yes. Ha, ha I Very good. 
did I want ? Ha, ha 1 Oh, dem 1 *’ 

** What do you want, man?” demanded Ralph sternly. 

Demnltion discount,” returned Mr. Mantalini, with a 
grin, and shaking his head waggishly. 

** Money is scarce,” said Ralph. 

“ Demd scarce, or 1 shouldn’t want it,” interrupted Mr/ 
Mantalini. 

**Tiie times are bad, and one scarcely knows whom to 
trust,” continued Ralph. *'I don’t want to do business 
just now, in fact, 1 would rather not ; but as you are a 
friend— How many bills have you there ? ” 

“Two,” returned Mr. Mantalini. 

“ What is the gross amount ? ” 

“ Demd trifling — five-and*seventy.” 

“ And the dates ? ” 

“ Two months, and four.” 

“I’ll do them for you— mind, for you; I wouldn’t for 
many people— for five-and-twenty pounds,” said Ralph 
delii>erately. 

“ Oh, demmit 1 ” cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face 
lengthened considerably at this handsome proposal. 

“Why, that leaves you fifty,” retorted Ralph. “What 
would you have ? Let me see the names.” 

“ You are so demd liard, Nickleby,” remonstrated Mr« 
Mantalini. 

“Let me see the names,” replied Ralph, impatiently 
extending his hand for the bills. “ Well I They are not 
sure, but they are safe euough. Do you consent to the 
terms, and will you take the money? 1 don’t want you 
to do so. 1 would rather you didn’t.” 

“ Demmit, Nickleby, can’t you ’’began Mr, Mantalini. 

“ No,” replied Ralph, interrupting him. “ 1 can’t. Wi 0 
you take the money~^owd, mind ; no delay, no going into 
the city and pretending to negotiate with some other party 
who has no existence and never had« Is it a bargain or is 
knot?” . • 
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Ralph ptiihed aoma papers lifm as he spohe, and 
carelessly rattled his cash^ooxi as though by mere accadenb 
The sound was too much for Mr. Mantalini. H» closed 
the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the 
money upon the table. 

He had scarcely done so, and Mr, Mantalini had not yet 
gathered it all up, when a ring was heard at the bell, and 
immediately afterwards Newman ushered in no less a 
person than Madame Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. 
Mantalini evinced considerable discomposure, and swept 
the cash into his pocket with remarkable alacrity. 

**Oh, you are here,” said Madame Mantalini, 'tossing 
her head. 

^Yes, my life and soul, 1 am,” replied her husband, 
dropping on his knees, and pouncing with kitten-like 
playfulness upon a str^ sovereign. *' 1 am here, my souFs 
delight, upon Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up the 
demnition gold and silver.” 

V, ’’1 am ashamed of you,” said Madame Mantalini, with 
much indignation. 

Ashamed? Of me, my joy? It knows it is talking 
demd charming sweetness, but naughty fibs,” returned Mr. 
Mantalini. *'lt knows it is not ashamed of its own 
popolorum tibby.” 

Whatever were the circumstances which had led to such 
a result, it certainly appeared as though the popolorum 
tibby had rather miscalculated, for the nonce, the extent 
of his lady’s affection. Madame Mantalini only looked 
scornful in reply ; and, turning to Ralph, begged him to 
excuse her intrusion. 

“ Which is entirely attributable,” said madame, •• to the 
gross misconduct and most improper behaviour of Mr. 
WntalsnL” 


** Of me, my essential juice of pine-apple 1 ” 

Of you,” returned his wife. ’’But I will not allow it. 
1 will not submit to be ruined by the extravagance and 
profligacy of any man. 1 call Mr. Nickleby to witness the 
course 1 intend to pursue with you.” 

** Pray don’t call me to witness anything, ma’am,” said 
Ralph. ” Settle it between yourselves, settle it between 
yourselves.” 

” No, but I must beg jrou as a favour,” said Madame 
Mantalini, *’to hear me give him notice of what it is my 
fixed intention to do — my fixed int^tlbn, »r,” repeated 
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Madame Mantalini, darfctnuf an angty look at lier 
husband. . 

** Will she call me, ‘sir M *’ cried MantaUni. ** lae who 
doat upon her with the demdest ardour I She wlio colls 
her fascinations round me like a pure and angelic rattle- 
snake I It will be all up with my feelings ; she will throw 
me into a demd state.** 

** Don't talk of £delings, sir,** rejoined Madame MantaUni, 
seating herself, and turning her back upon him. “You 
don’t consider mine.” 

“1 do not consider yours, my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
MantaUni. « 

“No,” replied his wife. 

And notwithstanding various blandishments on the part 
of Mr. MantaUni, Madame MantaUni still said no, and said 
it, too, with such determined and resolute ill-temper, that 
Mr. Mantalini was clearly taken aback. 

“His extravagance, Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame 
Mantalini, addressing herself to Ralph, who leaned against 
his easy-chair with bis hands behind him, and regarded the 
amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most 
unmitigated contempt — “his extravagance is beyond all 
bounds.” 

“ 1 should scarcely have supposed it,” answered Ralph 
sarcastically. 

“I assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that it is,” 
returned Madame MantaUni. “ It makes me miserable. 1 
am under constant apprehensions, and in constant difficulty. 
And even this,” said Madame Mantalini, wiping her eyes, 
“is not the worst. He took some papers of value out olF 
my desk tliis morning without asking my permission.” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trousers 
pocket. 

“I am obliged,” continued Madame Mantalini, “since 
our late misfortunes, to pay Miss Knag a great deal of 
money for having her name in the business, and 1 really 
cannot afford to encourage him in all his wastefulness. 
As I have no doubt that he came straight here, Mr. Nickleby, 
to convert the papers 1 have of into money, and as 

you have assisted us very often ^fore, and are much 
connected with us in these kind of matters, 1 wish you to 
know the determination at which his conduct has compelled 
me to arrive.” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned once more finm behind his wife’s 
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bonnet^ and fitting a sovereign into one of his eyes, winked 
with the other at Ralph. Haviijg achieved this performance 
with great dexterity, he whipped the coin again into his 
pocket, and groaned again with increased penuence. 

**1 have made tip my mind,” said Madame Mantalini, 
as tokens of impatience. manifested themselves in Ralph’s 
countenance, ** to allowance him.” 

'*To do what, my joy ? ” inquired Mr. Mantalini, who did 
not seem to liave caught the words. 

** To put him,” said Madame Mantalini, looking at Ralph, 
and prudently abstaining from the slightest glance at her 
husband, lest his many graces should induce her to falter 
in her resolution — ** to put him upon a fixed allowance ; and 
I say that if he has a hundred and twenty pounds a year 
for his clothes and pQcket*money, he may consider himself 
a very fortunate man,” 

Mr. Mantalini waited, with much decorum, to hear the 
amount of the proposed stipend, but when it reached his 
ears, he cast his hat and cane upon the floor, and drawing 
out his pocket*«handkerchief, gave vent to his feelings in 
a dismal moan. 

Demnitionl” cried Mr. Mantalini, suddenly skipping 
out of his chair, and as suddenly skipping into it again, 
to the great discomposure of his lady’s nerves. But no. 
It is a demd horrid dream. It is not reality. No ! ” 

Comforting himself with this assurance, Mr. Mantalini 
closed his eyes, and waited patiently till such time as he 
should wake up* 

*' A very judicious arrangement,” observed Ralph, with 
a sneer, *^if your husband will keep within it, ma’am— as 
no doubt he will.” 

*‘Demmitl” exclaimed Mr, Mantalini, opening his e^es 
at the sound of Ralph’s voice, **it is a horrid reality. 
She is sitting there before me. There is the graceful 
outline of her form; it cannot be mistaken — ^there is 
nothing like.it. Tlie two countesses had no outlines at 
all, and the doarager’s was a demd outline. Why is she 
so excruciatingly beautiful that 1 cannot be angry with 
her, even now?” 

‘^You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred,” returned 
Madame Mantalini, still reproachfully, but in a softened 
tone, 

, **I am a demd villain I” cried ,Mr. ^antalini, smiting 
tifmself on ttm head. ** I will fill my pdekets with dmnga 
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for a sovereign in halff>enee» and drown myself in ttie 
Thames; but 1 will not be angry with her, even tlien, 
for I will put a note in the twopenny post as I go along, 
to tell her where the body Is. bhe will be a lovely widow. 
I shall be a body. Some handsome women will cry ; she 
will laugh demnebly.” 

** Alfred, you cruel, cruel creature,** said Madame 
Mantalini, sobbing at the dreadful picture. 

“She calls me cruel— ^me — me— who for her sake will 
become a demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body t ** exclaimed 
Mr. Mantalini. 

“You know it almost breaks my heart even to hear you 
talk of such a thing,** replied Madame Mantalini. 

“Can 1 live to be mistrusted?** cried her husband. 
“ Have I cut my heart into a demd extraordinary number 
of little pieces, and given them all away, one after another, 
to the same little engrossing demnitton captivater, and 
can I live to be suspected by her? Demmit, no I can’t.** 

“Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sura I have mentioned 
is not a pibper one,” reasoned Madame Mantalini. 

“ 1 don’t want any sum,” replied her disconsolate husband ; 

I shall require no demd allowance. 1 will be a body.” 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantallni’s fatal threat, Madame 
Mantalini wrifng her hands, and implored the interference 
of Ralph Nickleby ; and after a great quantity of tears 
and talking, and several attempts on the part of Mr. 
Mantalini to reach the door, preparatory to straightway 
committing violence upon himself, that gentleman was 
prevailed upon, with dimculty, to promise that he wouldn’t 
be a body« This< great point attained, Madame Mantalini 
argued the question of the allowance, and Mr. Mantalini 
did the same, taking occasion to show that he could live 
with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water, and 
go clad in rags, but that he could not support existence 
with the additional burden of being mistrusted by the 
object of his most devoted and disinterested affection. 
This brought fresh tears into Madame MantaUni’s eyes, 
which, having just begun to open to some few of the 
demerits of Mr. Mantalini, were only open a very little 
way, and could be easily closed again. The resoft was, 
that, without quite giving up the allowance question, 
Madjeime Mantalini postponed its further consideration ; 
and Ralph saw clearly enough that Mr. Mantalini Imd 
gained a fresh lease of his easy life, and that, for sonte 
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time longer mt oil events^ hie degimdation and downfall 
were postponed. 

*^But it will come soon enough," thought Ralph; '^all 
loyo— bah 1 that I should use the cant of boys and girls 
-*-18 fleeting enough ; though that which has its sole root 
in the admiration of a whiskered face like that of yonder 
baboon, perhaps lasts the longest, as it originates in the 
greater blindness and is fed by vanity* Meantime, the 
foots bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day, 
and the longer it is the better." 

Tliese agreeable reflections occurred to .Ralph Nickleby, 
as sundry small caresses and endearments, supposed to 
be unseen, were exchanged between the objects of his 
thoughts* 

**lf you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. 
Nlckletw," said Madame Mantalini, *'we will take our 
leave. 1 am sure we have detained him much too long 
already.” 

Mr* Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tapping 
Madame Mantalini several times on the nose, and then, 
by remarking in words that he had nothing more to say. 

**Demmitl 1 have, though," he added, almost 
immediately, drawing Ralph into a corner. '* Here’s an 
affair about your fnend, Sir Mulberry. Such a demd 
extraordinary out-of-the-way kind of thing as never was 1" 

** What do you mean ? ” asked Ralph. 

Don’t you know, demmit?" asked Mr. Mantalini. 

** I see by the paper that he was thrown from his cabriolet 
last night, and severely injured, and that his life is in some 
danger,” answiMd Ralph, with great composure; “but 
I see nothing extraordinary in that Acciaents are not 
miraculous events when men live hard, and drive after 
dinner.” 

“ Whew 1" crisd Mr. Mantalini, in a long, shrill whistle* 
^•Then don’t you know how it was ? ” 

“Not unless it was as I have just supposed,” replied 
Ralph, shrugging his shoulders carelessly, as if to give 
his questioner to understand that he had no curiosity upon 
the subject 

Demmit, you amaze me ! " cried Mantalini. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were m 
great feat to amaze Mr. Mantalini, and cast a wistflil 
^nce at the face of Newman Noggs, which had several 
Stiles appeared behind a couple of panes of glass in tiie 
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room door ; it being a part of Newman’s duty, when un* 
important people called, to make various feints of supposing 
that the bell had rung for him to show them out, by way 
of a gentle hint to such visitors that it was time to go. 

** Don’t you know,” said Mr. Mantalini, taking Ralph by 
the button, that it wasn’t an accident at all, but a demd, 
furious, manslaughtering attack made upon him by your 
nephew?” 

What I ” snarled Ralph, clenching his fists, and turning 
a livid white. 

**DeintTiic, Nickleby, you’re as great a tiger as he is,” 
said Mantalini, alarmed at these demonstrations. 

'*Go on,” cried Ralph. ^*Tell me what you mean. 
What is this story? Who told you? Speak,” growled 
Ralph. Do you hear me ? ” 

“\Jad, Nickleby,” said Mr. Mantalini, retreating towards 
his wife, what a demneble fierce old evil genius you are f 
You’re enough to frighten my life and soul out of her little 
delicious wits— -Hying all at once into such a blazing, 
ravaging, raging passion as never was, demmit I ” 

” Pshaw I ” n^oined Ralph, forcing a smile. It is but 
manner.” 

” It is a demd uncomfortable, private madhouse sort of 
manner,” said Mr. Mantalini, picking up his cane. 

Ralph affected to smile, and once more inquired from 
whom Mr. Mantalini had derived his information. 

**From Pyke; and a demd fine, pleasant, gentlemanly 
dog it is,” replied Mantalini. ** Demnition pliant, and 
a tip-top sawyer.” 

And what said he ? ” asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 

” That it happened this way : that your nephew met him 
at a coffee-house, fell upon him with the most demneble 
ferocity, followed him to nis cab, swore he would ride home 
with him, if he rode upon the horse’s back or hooked 
himself on to the horse’s tail ; smashed his countenancet 
whicli is a demd fine coimtenance in its natural state; 
frightened the horse, pitched out Sir Mulberry and himself* 
and—” 

”And was killed?” interposed Ralph, widi gleaming 
eyes. **Washe? It he dead ?^’ 

Mantalini sliook his head. 

Ugh I” said Ralph, turning away, ”then he has done 
nothing.— Stay,” he added, looking round i^aln. He 
broke a leg or an arm, or put his shoulder out, or fractured 
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"his collar-bone, or g'round a rib or two? His neck was 
saved for the halter, but he ipot some painful and slow* 
healing injury for his trouble-^id he? You must have 
heard that, at least ? ’* 

rejoined Mantalini, shaking his head again. 

Unless he was dashed into such little pieces that they 
blew awav, he wasn’t hurt, for he went off as quiet and 
comfortable as — as — ^as demnilion,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
rather at a loss for a simile. 

** And what,” said Ralph, hesitating a little, what was 
the cause of quarrel ? ” 

**You am the demdest knowing hand,” replied Mr. 
Mantalini, in an admiring tone ; the cunningest, rummest, 
superlativest old fox^oh, dem I to pretend not to know 
tliat it was the little bright-eyed niece, the softest, sweetest, 
prettiest ” 

‘’Alfred I” interposed Madame Mantalini. 

” She is always right,” rejoined Mr. Mantalini soothingly, 
’’and when she says it is time to go, it is time, and go she 
shall ; and when she walks along the streets with her own 
tulip, the women shall say, with envy, she has got a demd 
tine husband ; and the men shall say with rapture, he has 
got a demd fine wife ; and thev shall both be right and 
neither wrong, upon my life and soul — oh, demmlt 1 ” 

With which remarks, and many more, no less intellectual 
and to the purpose, Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers of 
his gloves to Ralph Nickleby, and drawing his lady’s arm 
through his, led her minclngly away. 

” So, so,” muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair, this 
devil is loose again, and thwarting me, as he was born to 
do, at every turn. He told me once there should be a day 
of redkoning between us, sooner or later. I’ll makq him 
a true prophet, fpr it shall surely come.” 

“ Are you at home ? ” asked Newman, suddenly popping 
in his head. 

”No,” replied Ralph, with equal abruptness, 

Newman withdrew his head, but thrust it in again. 

“ You're quite sure you’re not at home, are you ? ” said 
Nt^wman. 

What does the idiot mean ? ” cried Ralph testily. 

He has been waiting nearly ever since they first came 
Jn, and may tmve heard your voice — ^that’s all,” said 
Newman, rtibbmg his hands, 

’’Who bas?’^ demanded Ralph, wrought by the 
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intelligenee he had juet heard, and hie oterk*e provoking 
coolness, to an intense pitch of irritation* 

The necesSiw of a rej^y was superseded by the unlooked* 
for entrance of a third party — ^the individual in question-** 
who, brin|nng his one eye (for he had but one) to bear on 
Ralph Ni^leby, made a great many shambling bows, and 
sat himself down in an arm-ciiair, with his hands on his 
knees, and his short, black trousers drawn up so high in 
the legs by the exertion of seating himself, that they 
scarcelv reached below the tops of his Wellington boots. 

'*Wby, this is a surprise!*’ said Ralph, bending his 
gaze upon the visitor, and half smiling as he scrutinised 
him attentiveljr ; ** 1 should know your face, Mr. Squeers.” 

Ah 1 '* replied that worthy, ** and you’d have know’d it 
better, sir, if it hadn’t been zor all that 1 Ve been a-going 
through. Just lift that little boy off the tall stool in the 
back office, and tell him to come in here, will you, my 
man?” said Squeers, addressing himself to Newman. 

Oh, he’s lifted his-self off. My son, ^r, little Wackford. 
What do you think of him, sir, for a specimen of the 
Dotheboys Hall feeding? mn’t he fft to bust out of his 
clothes and start the seams, and make the very buttons fly 
off vdth bis fatness ? Here’s flesh 1 ” cried Squeers, turning 
the boy about, and indenting the plumpest parts of his 
figure with divers pokes and punches, to the great dis- 
composure of his son and heir. Here’s firmness, here’s 
solidness ! why, you can hardly get up enough of him 
between your nnger and thumb to pinch him anywheres.” 

In however good condition Master Squeers might have 
been, he certainly did not present this remarkable compact- 
ness of person, for on his father’s closing his finger and 
thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttered a sharp cry, 
and rubbed the place in the most natural manner possible. 

** Well,” remarked Squeers, a little disconc^ed, ** I had 
liim there ; but that’s because we breakfasted early this 
morning, and he hasn’t had his lunch yet. Why, yon 
couldn’t shut a hit of him in a door, when he’s baid hU 
dinner. Look at them tears, sir,” said Saueers, with a 
triumphant air, as Master Wackford wiped his eyes Uritli 
the cuff of his jacket, there’s oiliness t ” 

” He looks well, indeed,” returned Ralph, who^ for some 
purposes of his own, seemed desirous to conciliate the 
schoolmaster* ** But how is Mrs. Squeers, and lum are 
you?” 
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Mrs. Squeers, sir,** replied ^e proprietor of Dotheboys. 
** isas she always is— a mother to them lads, and a blessing, 
and a comibrt, and a toy to all them as knows her. One 
of our boys— goigkig nis-self with vittles, and then turning 
ill — ^that’s their way — got an abscess on him last week, To 
see how she operated upon him with a penknife 1 Ob, 
Lori** said Squeers, heaving a sigh, and nodding his 
head a great many times, ** what a member of society that 
womanls I ” 

Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrosp^lve look for some 
quarter of a minute, as if this allusion to his lady’s ex- 
cellences had naturally led his mind to the peaceful village 
of Dotheb^s, near Greta Biidge, in Yorkshire, and he then 
looked at Ralph, as if waiting for him to say something, 

**Have you quite recovei^ that scoundrers attack?” 
asked Ralph. 

•• IVe only just done it, if IVe done it now,” replied 
Squeers. ** I was one blessed bruise, sir,” said Squeers, 
touching first the roots of his hair, and then the toes of his 
boots, *’firom here to there. Vinegar and brown paper, 
vinegar and brown paper, from morning to nignt, I 
suppose there was a matter of half a ream of brown paper 
stuck upon me, from first to last As I laid all of a heap in 
our kitchen, plastered all over, you might have thought I 
was a lailga brown paper parcel, chock full of nothing tmt 
groans. Did 1 groan loud, Wackford, or did 1 groan 
soft ? ” asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. 

** Loud,” replied Wackford. 

** Was the boys sorry to see me in such a dreadful con- 
dition, Wackford, or was they glad ?” asked Mr. Squeers, 
in a sentimental manner. 

«GI 

”Eh? ” cried Squeers, turning sharp round. 

" Sorry,” reioined his son, 

*’Oh V* said Squeers, catching him a smart box on the 
ear. ** Then take your hands out of your pockets, and 
don’t stammer when you’re asked a question. Hold your 
noise, sir, in a gentleman’s office, or 111 run away from my 
family and never come back any more : and then what 
would become of all them predious and forlorn lads as 
would be let loose on the woild without their best friend 
at their elbers 1 ” ^ 

, . Were 3 rou obliged to have medical attendance ? ” 
iliQuired Ralph. 
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** Aft was 1 ,*’ rejoined Squeersi and a precious bill the 
medical attendant brought in too ; but I paid it» though.” 

Ralph elevated his eyebrows in a manner which mijg^ht 
well be expressive of either sympathy or astonishment-^just 
as the beholder was pleased to take it. 

** Yei» I paid it« every farthing,” replied Squeers, who 
seemed to know the man he bad to deal with too well to 
suppose that any blinking of the question would induce 
liim to subscribe towards the expenses ; ” I wasn’t out of 
pocket by it after all, either/' 

No! ’’said Ralph. 

Not a halfpenny,” replied Squeers. The fsct is, we 
have only one extra with our boys, and that is for doctors 
when required — and not then, unless we’re sure of our 
customers. Do you see ? ” 

** 1 understand,” said Ralph. 

”Very good,” rejoined Squeers. '’Then, after my bill 
was run up, we picked out five little boys (sons of small 
tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never had the scarlet 
fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they’d got it, and 
he took it, and then we put the four others to sleep with 
him, and ikej^ took it, and then the doctor came and 
attended ’em once all round, and we divided my total 
among ’em, and added it on to their litlle bills, and the 
paitents psud it. Ha 1 ha I ha ! ” 

"And a good plan too/’ said Ralph, eyeing the sdiool- 
master etealthily. 

"I believe you,” rejoined Squeers. ' We always do it 
Why, when Mrs. Squeers was brougAt to bed with little 
Wackford here, we ran the whooping-cough through half 
a dozen boys, and chared her expenses among ’em, 
monthly nurse included. Ha 1 ha ! ha I ” 

Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced 
the nearest approach to it that he could, and waiting 
until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to his 
heart’s content, inquired what load broi^ht him to town. 

" Some bothering law business,” replied Squeers, scratch- 
ing hts head, "connected with an action for what they call 
neglect of a boy. 1 don’t know what they would have. He 
had as good grazing, that boy had, as there is about us.” 

Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand tlie 
observation. 

"Graziiig,” said Squeers, raising his voice, undm’ the 
imprefftion .that as Ralph failed to oompreh^d liim, he 
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be deafi: When « bof jrets wank and iil, and d6n% 

relieh iiis meali, ‘we- givn hsm% ehai^ of diet;*-*-tui(ti lain 
out, fof an hour so every day; into a naighbour’e 
field, or sometimes, if it*s a delicate ease, a turnip^field and 
a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as many as be 
likes. There ain't better land in the county than this per- 
werse lad grasad on, and yet be goes and catches cold and 
indigestion and what not, and then his friends hrings a law- 
suit against me/ Now, you'd hardly Suppose, "added Sqneers, 
moving in his chair with the impatience of an iil-^used man, 
''that people’s ingratitude would carry them quite as far as 
tliat, would you?" 

"A hard case, indeed," observed Ralph. 

"You don’t say more than the truth when you say ^at," 
replied Squeers. " 1 don’t suppose there’s a man going as 
possesses the fondness for youth that 1 do. Therms youth 
to the amount of eight hundred pound a year at Dotheboys 
Hall at this prmnt time. I’d take sixteen hundred pound 
worth if 1 could get ’em, and be as fond of every individual 
twenty pound among ’em as nothing should equal it ! ’’ 

"Are you stopping at your old quarters ? " asked Ralph. 

"Yes, we are at the Saracen," relied Squeers, "and as 
it don’t want very long to the end of the half-year, we shall 
continney to stop there, till I’ve collected the money, and 
some new boys, too, 1 hope. I’ve brought little Wackford 
up on purpose to show to parents and guardians. 1 shall 
put liim in the advertisement this time. Look at that boy 
— 4timself a pupil — why, he’s a miracle of high feeding, that 
boy is!" 

" 1 should like to have a word with you," said Ralph, 
who had both imoken and listened mechanically for some 
time, and seemed to have been thtnidng. 

"As many .words as you like, sir," rejoined Squeers. 
"Wackford, vpu go and play in the back o£ice, and 
don’t move about too much or you’ll get thin, and that 
won’t do. You haven’t got sudi a thing as twopence, Mr. 
Kicikleby, have you?" said Squeers, rattling a bunch oi 
keys in his coat po^et, and muttering somctning about its 
bemg Ml silver. 

"f— thiMc I have," said miph, very dowly, and pro- 
ducii^, sdter much rummagi% in an old drawer, a {penigrj 
M hedimmiy, two laithings.. 

"Thanicim,^ said Squeers, bef^owidg It upon his son. 
"Here { Ypu gp and my a tart-*^Mr- Nickkmy’s msti wtfi 




** Vm not coming an hour later.^ 
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show you where^^nd mind you buy U lieh oob. BasUy,” 
added Soueers, closing the door on Master Wackford, 
** makes his flesh shine a good deal, and parents thinks 
that a healthy sign." 

With this explanation, and a |>ecu1iarly knowing look to 
eke it out, Mr. Squeers moved his diasr so as to bring him- 
self opposite to Mlph Nickleby at no great distance off; 
and having planted it to his entire satisfaction, sat down. 

Attend to me," said Ralph, bending forwara a little. 

Soueers nodded. 

** I am not to suppose," said Ralph, ** that you are dolt 
enough to forgive or fbrget, very readily, the violenoe 
that was committed upon you, or the exposure which 
accompanied it ? ” 

** Devil a bit," replied Squeers tartl}!]. 

** Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it with interest, If 
you could get one ? " said Ralph. 

** Show me one, and try," rejoined Squeers. 

'*Some such object it was that induced you to call on 
me? " said Ralph, raising his eyes to the schoolmaster's face^ 
1 don’t know that," replied Squeers. 
thought tlmt if It was in your power to make me, besides 
the trifle of the money you sent, any compensatidn— 

**Ah!" cried Ralph, intenrupting him. "You needn’t 
go on." 

After a long pause, during which Ralph appeared 
absorbed in contemplation, he again bioke silence by 
asking— 

"Who is this boy that he took with him ?" 

Squeers stated his name. 

’^Was he young or old, healthy or sickly, tractable or 
rebellious ? Speak out, man," retorted Ralph quickly. 

"Wliy, he wasn’t young," answered Squeers; "ttot is, 
not young for a boy, you know." 

"That is, he was not a boy at all, I suppose 
interrupted Ralph. 

"Well," returned Squeers briskly, as if he felt reltevoid 
by the suggestion, ** he might have been nigh twenty, 
wouldnH: seem so old« though, to them as didn’t know him, 
for tie was a little wanting here," touching his forehead t 
"nobody at home, you know, if yon knocked ever so 

"And you knock pretiy oAeOn 1 dateaay)" mnUeied 
Ralph* 
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” Pretty well/* returned Squeers, with a grin. 

*'Wheti you wrote to acknowledge the receipt of this 
trifle of money as you call it/’ said R;ilph» **you told me 
his friends had deserted him long ago, and that you had 
not the faintest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is 
that the truth?” 

**It is; worse luckl” replied Squeers, becoming more 
and more easy and familiar in his manner, as Ralph 
pursued his inquiries with the less reserve. ** It’s fourteen 
year ago, by the entry in my book, since a strange man 
brought him to my place, one autumn nighty and left him 
there, paying five pound five for his fiist quarter in 
advance. He might have been five or sis year old at tliat 
time — not more.” 

"What more do you know about him?” demanded 
Ralph. 

"Devilish little, I’m sorry to say,” replied Squeers. 
"The money was paid for some six or eight year, and 
tlien it stopped. He had given an address in London, had 
this chap ; but when it came to the point, of course nobody 
knowed anything about him. So 1 kept the lad out of— 
out of—” 

" Cliarity ? ” suggested Ralph dryly. 

"Charity, to be sure,” returned Squeers, rubbing his 
knees, "and when he begins to be useful in a certain sort 
of a way, this young scoundrel of a Nickleby comes and 
carries him off. But the most vexatious and aggravating 
part of the whole affair is,” said Squeers, dropping his 
voice, and drawing his chair still closer to Ralph, "that 
some questions have been asked about him at la8t--«ot 
of me, but, in a roundabout kind of way, of people in^our 
village. So that, just when I might have hM all arrears 
paid up, perhaps, and perhaps— who knows? such things 
have happened in our business before— a present besides, 
for putting him out to a farmer, or sending him to sea, 
so tnat he might never turn up to disgrace his parents, 
supposing him to be a natural boy, as many of our boys 
are— damme, if that villain of a Nickleby don’t collar him 
in open day, and commit as good as highway robbery upon 
my pocket” 

"We will both cry quits with him before long/’ said 
Ralph, laying his hand on the arm of the Yorkshire 
sclioolmaster* 

^’Quitsl” echoed Squeers. "Ah! and 1 ihouhl like 
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to leave a small balance in his favour, to be settM when 
he can, 1 only wish Mrs, Squeers could catch hold of 
him. Bless her heart f SheM murder him, Mr. Nickleby 
-^he would, as soon as eat her dinner.*’ 

** We will talk of this again,” said Ralph. ** I must have 
time to think of it To wound him through his own 
aifections or fancies*— » If 1 could strike him through 
tills boy— 

'^Strike him how you like, sir,” interrupted Squeers, 
“ only hit him hard enough, ^at’s all— and with that I’ll 
say good*moming. Herel— ^ust chuck that little boy’s 
hat off that corner peg, and lift him off the stool, will 
you ? ” 

Bawling these requests to Newman Noggs, Mr. Squeers 
betook himself to the little back office, and fitted on the 
child’s hat with parental anxiety, white Newman, with 
his pen behind his ear, sat, st^ff and ipnmovable, on his 
stool, regarding the father and son by turns with a broad 
stare. 

**He’s a fine boy, ain’t he?” said Squeers, throwing 
his head a little on one side, and falling l»ck to the desk, 
the better to estimate the proportions ot little Wackford. 

“ Very,” said Newman. 

** Pretty well swelled out, ain’t he ? ” pursued Squeers, 
** He has the fatness of twenty boys, he has.” 

*’Ah!” replied Newman, suddenly thrusting his face 
into that of Squeers, ”he has— the fatness of twenty — 
more 1 He’s got it all. God help the others. Ha 1 ha I 
Oh Lord I” 

Having uttered these fragmentary observations, 
Newman dropped upon his desk and began to write 
with most marvellous rapidity. 

**Why, what docs the man mean?” cried Squeers, 
colouring. ** Is he drunk ? ” 

Newman made no reply. 

Is he mad ? ” said Squeers. 

But still Newman betrayed no consciousness of any 
presence save his own ; so Mr. Squeers comforted himself 
by saytnjgf that he was both drunk and mad; and, witli 
tnis partmg observation, he led his hopeful son away. 

In exact proportion as Ralph Nickleby became conscious 
of a struggling andiingering regard for Kate,, had his 
detestation of Nicholas au|:inented. It might be, that to 
atone for the weakness of inclining to any one pmon, he 
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held It necettai^ to hate iome 4thef moro Intensely than 
before j but such had been the course of his feelings. 
And now» to be defied and spumed* to be held up to her 
in the worst and most repulsive colours* to know that she 
was taught to hate and despise him ; to feel that there 
was infection in his touch and taint in his companionship 
^to know all this, and to know that the mover of it all 
was that same boyish, poor relation who had twitted him 
in their very first interview* and openly bearded and braved 
him since^ wrought his quiet and stealthy malignity to 
such a pitch* that there was scarcely anything he would 
not have hazarded to gratify i^ if he could have seen his 
w^ to some immediate retaliation. 

But, fortunately for Nicholas, Ralph Nickleby did not; 
and although he cast about all that day, and kept a corner 
of his brain working on the one anxious subject through 
all the round of schemes and business that came with it, 
night found him at last still harping on the same theme, 
and still pursuing the same unprofitable reflections. 

**When my brother was such as he,^ said Ralph, **the 
first comparisons were drawn between us — alwa}^ in my 
disfavour. He was open* liberal, gallant* gay ; / a crafty 
bunks of cold and stagnant blood, with no passion but 
love of saving, and no spirit beyond a thirst for gain. I 
recollected it well when I first saw this whipster; but I 
remember it better now,” 

He had been occupied in tearing Nicholas's letter into 
atoms, and as he spoke, he scattered it in a tiny shower 
about him. 

Recollections like these*” pursued Ralph, with a bitter 
smile* flock upon me— when 1 resign myself to them-^ 
crowds, and from countless quarters. As a portion of the 
world affect to despise the power of money* I must try to 
sltow them what it is.” 

And bring, by this time, in a pleasant frame of mind 
for slumbeo Ralph Nickleby went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

SMIKS BECOMES KNOWN TO MRS. KICKLBBY AND fCATB-^ 
NICHOLAS ALSO MESTS WITO NSW ACQUAINTANCES, AND 
BRIGHTER DAYS Sffitif TO DAWN UPON THE FAMILY. 

Having established his mother and sister in the apart- 
ments of the kind-hearted miniature-painter, and ascer- 
tained that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danf^er of losing 
his life, Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who, 
after breakfasting with Newman Noggs, had remained, in 
a disconsolate state, at that worthy creature's lodgings, 
waiting with much anxiety for further intelligence of his 
protector. 

** As he will be one of our own little household, wherever 
we live, or whatever fortune Is in reserve for us," Uiought 
Nicholas, must present the poor fellow in due form. 
They will be lund to him for his own sake, and if not (on 
that account solely) to the full extent I could wish, tney 
will stretch a point, I am sure, for mine." 

Nicholas said ** they," but his misgivings were condned 
to one person. He was sure of Kate, but he knew hb 
iifother’s peculiarities, and was not quite so certain that 
Smike would find favour in the eyes of Mrs. Nickleby. 

''However," thought Nicholas, as he departed on his 
benevolent errand, "she cannot fall to become attached to 
him, when she knows what a devoted creature he is, and 
as she must quickly make the discovery, his probation will 
be a short one." 

" 1 was afraid,” said Smike, overjoyed to see his friend 
again, "that you had fallen into some fresh trouble; the 
time seemed so long at last, that 1 almost feared you weia 
lost" 

"Lostl" replied Nicholas gaily. "You will not be rid 
of me so easily, 1 promise you. 1 shall rise to the surface 
many thousand times yet, and the liarder the thrust that 
pushes me down, the more quickly 1 sliall rebound, Smike. 
jBut come ; my errand here is to take you home," 

"Home 1 " faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

** Ay," rejoined Nicliolas, t^ing his arm. " Wliy not ? " 

" 1 had such hopes once," said Smike ; day and night, 
day and night, for many yea^. I lon|^d for home uil 1 
was weary, and fdqed away with grief, but 
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what now?” asked Nicholas, looking kindly in 
his face, ** What now, old fkiend ? ” 

** I could not part from you to go to any home on earth,” 
replied Smike, pressing his hand; ** except one, except 
one. 1 shall never be an old man ; and if your hand 
placed me in the grave, and 1 could think, before 1 died, 
that you would come and look upon it sometimes with one 
of your kind smiles, and in the summer weather, when 
eveiything was alive — not dead like me — 1 could go to that 
home almost without a tear.” 

** Whjy do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a happy 
one with me ? ” said Nicholas. 

** Because / should change ; not those about me. And 
if they forget me, I should never know it,” replied Smike. 
“In the churcl^ard we are all alike, but here there are 
none like me. I am a poor creature, but 1 know that.” 

“You are a foolish, silly creature,” said Nicholas cheer- 
fully, “ If that is what you mean, 1 grant you that. Why, 
here*s a dismal face for ladies* company 1 — my prettv sister, 
too, whom you have so often asked me about. Is this your 
Yorkshire gallantry ? For shame 1 for shame 1 ” 

Smike brightened up, and smiled. 

“When 1 talk of homes,” pursued Nicholas, “I talk of 
mine, wliich is yours, of course. If it were defined by any 
particular four walls and a roof, God knows 1 should be 
sufficiently puzzled to say whereabouts it lay ; but that is 
not what 1 mean. When 1 speak of home, I speak of the 
place where — in default of a better — those that 1 love are 
gathered together ; and if that place were a gip8y*s tent, or 
a bam, 1 sm^uld call It by the same good name notwith- 
standing. And npw for what is my present home, which, 
however alarming your expectations may be, will neither 
terrify you by its extent nor its magnificence,” 

So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and 
saying a great deal more to the same purpose, and pointing 
out various things to amuse and interest him as they went 
along, led the way to Miss La Creevy’s house. 

“And this, Kate,” said Nicholas, entering the room 
where his sister sat alone, “is the faithful friend and 
afl^tionate fellow-traveller whom 1 prepared you to 
receive.” 

Poor Smike was bashful and awkward and frightened 
enough, at first, but Kate advanced towards him so kindly, 
and wmit in mii^ a aweat voice, bow anxious she had been 
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to see htin after all her brother had told her, and how much 
she had to thank him for having comforted Nicholas so 
greatly in their very trying reverses, that he began to be 
very doubtful whether he should shed tears or not, and 
became still more flurried. However, he managed to say; 
in a broken voice, that Nicholas was his only friend, and 
that he would lay down his life to help him; and Kate, 
although she was so kind and considerate, seemed to be so 
wholly unconscious of his distress and embarrassment, 
that he recovered almost immediately and felt quite at 
home. 

Then Miss La Creevy came in, and to her Smike had to 
be presented also. And Miss La Creevy was very kind too, 
and wonderfully talkative — not to Smike, for that would 
have made him uneasy at first, but to Nicholas and his 
sister. Then, after a time, she would speak to Smike 
himself now and then, asking him whether ne was a judge 
of likenesses, and whether he thought that picture in the 
comer was like herself, and whether he oidn^t think it 
would have looked better if she had made herself ten years 
younger, and whether he didn’t think, as a matter of 
general observation, that young ladies looked better, not 
only in pictures, but out of them too, than old ones ; with 
many more small jokes and facetious remarks, which were 
delivered with such good-humour and merriment, that 
Smike thought within himself, she was the nicest lady he 
had ever seen ; even nicer than Mrs. Grudden, of Mr. 
Vincent Crummies’s theatre, and she was a nice lady too, 
and talked, perhaps more, but certainly louder, than Miss 
La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a lady in mourning 
came in; and Nicholas kissing the lady in mourning 
affectionately, and calling her his mother, led her towards 
the chair from which Smike had risen when she entered 
the room. 

** You are always kind-hearted, and anxious to help the 
oppressed^ my dear mother,” said Nicholas, ^‘so you will 
be favourably disposed towards him, 1 know.” 

** 1 am sure, my dear Nicholas,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
looldng very hard at her new friend, and bending to Ifim 
with something more of majesty than the occasion seemed 
to require-*” f am sure any friend of yours has, as indeed 
he naturally ought to have^ and must have, of course, you 
know a great claim upon me, and, of course, it is a veiy 
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gfrrat pleasure to me to be Intrc^uced to anybody you taka 
an interest in — there can be no doubt about that ; none at 
nil ; not the least in the world,** said Mrs. Nickle^, At 
the same time 1 must say, Nicholas, my dear, as I used to 
say to your poor dear papa, when he w&uid bring gentle- 
men home to dinner, and there was nothing In the nouse, 
that if he had come the day before yesterday — no, I don’t 
mean the day befdre yesterday now l I should have said, 
perhaps, the year before last — we should have been better 
able to entertain him.” 

With which remarks, Mrs. Nickicby turned to her 
daughter, and inquired, in an audible whisper, whether 
the gentleman was going to stop all night 

** Because if he is, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
** I don’t see that it’s possible for him to sleep anywhere, 
and that’s the truth.” 

Kate stepped graciously forward, and without any show 
of annoyance or irritation, breathed a few words into her 
mother’s ear. 

•‘La, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickicby, shHnktng 
back, •• how you do tickle one. Of course, 1 understand 
thatp my love, without your telling me ; and 1 said the 
same to Nicholas, and 1 am very much pleased. You 
didn’t tell me, Nicholas, my dear,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
turning round with an air of less reserve than she had 
before assumed, “what your friend’s name is.” 

“His name, mother,” replied Nicholas, “is Siiiike.” 

The effect of this communication was by no means 
anticipated ; but the name was no sooner pronounced, 
than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst into 
a fit of crying. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed Nicholas, running to 
support her. 

“ It’s so like Pyke,” cried Mrs. Nickleby ; “ so exactly 
like Pyke. Oh I don’t speak to me— -1 shall be better 
presently.” 

And after exhibiting every symptom of slow sufibcatton 
in all its stages, and drinking about a tea-spoonfiil of water 
from a full tumbler, and spilling the remainder, Mrs. 
Nlflrieby was better, and remark^, with a feeble smile, 
that she was very foolhdt, she knew. 

“ It’s a weakness in our family/’ said Mrs. Niddeb 5 % 
“so, of course, I can’t be blamed for it. Your grand- 
mamthm Sate, was exactly the same— precisely* The 
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feast excitement, the slightest surprise, she fainted away 
directly. 1 have heai'd her sav, often and often, that when 
she was a young lady, and before she was married, she 
was turning a corner into Oxford Street one day, wheit 
she ran against her own hairdresser, who, it seems, was 
escaping from a bear — the mere suddenness of the 
encounter made her faint away direclly| Wait, though,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, pausing to consider, **let *me be 
sure Tm right. Was it her hairdresser who had escaped 
from a bear, or was it a bear who had escaped from her 
liairdresser’s ? 1 declare I can't remember just now, but 
the hairdresser was a very handsome man, 1 know, and 
quite a gentleman in his manners ; so that it has notliing 
to do with the point of the story.” 

Mrs. Nickleby having fallen imperceptibly into one of 
her retrospective moods, improved in temper from that 
moment, and glided, by an easy change of the conversa- 
tion occasionally, into various oilier anecdotes, no less 
remarkable for their strict application to the subject in 
hand. 

**Mr. Smtke is from Yorkshire, Nicholas, my dear?’' 
said Mrs. Nickleby, after dinner, and when she had been 
silent for some time. 

Certainly, mother,” replied Nicholas. '*1 see you 
have not forgotten his melancholy history.” 

** Ob, dear no,” cried Mrs. Nickleby. ** Ah ! melancholy, 
indeed. You don’t happen, Mr. Smike, ever to have dined 
with the Orimbles of Grimble Hall, somewhere in the 
North Riding, do you?” said the good lady, addressing 
herself to liim. A veiy proud man. Sir Thomas Grimble, 
with six grown-up and most lovely daughters, and the 
finest park in the county.” 

” Mv dear mother,” reasoned Nicholas, " do yo\x suppose 
that the unfortunate outcast of a Yoikshire school was 
likely to receive many cards of invitation fiom the nobility 
and gentry in the neighbourhood ? ” 

** Really, my deSr,! don’t know why it should be so very 
extraordinaiy,” said Mrs. Nickleby. ** 1 know tliat when / 
was at school, I always went at Imt twice every half-year 
to the Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, and tlt^ are mudb 
richer than the Grimbles, and connected with them in 
marriage ; so you see it’s not so very unlifrely, after all.” 

Having jput down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, 
Mrs. Nl&leby ^was suddenly seised ivitb f torgetfulneas of 
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Smike*6 real name, and an irresistible tendency to call him 
Mr. Slammons ; which circumstance she attributed to the 
remarkable similarity of the two names in point of sound, 
both beginning with an S| and moreover being spelled with 
an M. But whatever doubt there might be on this point, 
there was none as to his being a most excellent listener ; 
which circumstance had considerable influence in placing 
them on the veirhest terms, and in inducing Mrs. Nickleby 
to express the highest opinion of his general deportment 
and disposition. 

Thus the little circle remained, on the most amicable 
and agreeable footing, until the Monday morning, when 
Nicholas withdrew nimself from it for a short time, 
seriously to reflect upon the state of his affairs, and to 
determine, if he could, upon some course of life which 
would enable him to support those who were so entirely 
dependent upon his exertions. 

Mr. Crummies occurred to him more than once; but 
although Kate was acquainted with the whole history of 
his connection with that gentleman, his mother was not ; 
and he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her part, 
to his seeking a livelihood upon the stage. There were 
graver reasons, too, against his returning to tliat mode 
of life. Independently of those arising out of its spare 
and precarious earnings, and his own internal conviction 
that he could never hope to aspire to any great distinction, 
even as a provincial actor, how could he carry his sister 
firom town to town, and place to place, and debar her from 
any other associates than those with whom he would be 
compelled, almost without distinction, to mingle. ** It 
womt do,*’ said Nicholas, shaking his head ; ** I must try 
something else.” 

It was much easier to make this resolution than to 
cariT it Into effect. With no greater experience of the 
world than he had acquired for himself in hils short 
trials ; with a sufficient share of headlong rashness and 
precipitation (qualities not altogether unnatural at his 
time a( lifl»), witli a very slender stock of money, and a 
still more scanty stock of friends, wliat could he do? 
“Egad!” eaid Nicliolas, “I’ll try thdt register office 
egain.” 

He imilled at himself as he wallced away with a quick 
step ; for, an Instant before, he had been internnlly blam* 
ing'Ms own precipitation, not laugh himself out 
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of the intention^ howevert for on he went» picturing to 
himself, as he ap]>roached the place, all kinds of splendid 
possibilities, and im possibilities too» for tliat matter, and 
thinking himself, perhaps with good reason, very fortunate 
to he endowed with so buoyant and sanguine a tempera- 
ment. 

The ofBce looked just the same as when he had left it 
last, and, indeed, with one or two exceptions, there seemed 
to the very same placards in the window that he had 
seen before. There were the same unimpeachable masters 
and mistresses in want of virtuous servants, and the 
same virtuous servants in want of unimpeachable masters 
and mistresses, and the same magnificent estate^ for the 
investment of capital, and the same enormous Quantities 
of capital to be invested in estates, and, in snort, the 
same opportunities of all sorts for p^ple who wanted to 
make their fortunes. And a most extraordinary proof it 
ivas of the national prosperity that people had not been 
found to avail themselves of such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old 
gentleman happened to stop too, and Nicholas, carrying 
his eye along the window-panes from left to right in 
search of some capital-text placard which should be applic- 
able to his own case, caught sight of this old gentle* 
man^s figure, and instinctively withdrew his eyes fiom 
the window, to observe tiiasame more closely. 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue 
coat, made pretty large to 6t easily, and with no particular 
waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab breedies and high 
gaiters, and his head protected by a low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed white hat, such as a wealthy grazier might 
wear. He wore his coat buttoned; and his dimpled 
double-chin rested in the folds of a white nedkerchief— 
not one of your stiff-starched, apoplectic cravats, but a 
good, easy, old-fashioned white neckcloth that a man 
might go to bed in and be none the worse for. But 
what principally attracted the attention of Nicholas wai 
the ola gentleman’s eye— never was such a clear, twinUing^ 
honest, merry, happy eye as that And there he stood, 
looking a little upward, with one hand thrust into the 
breast of his coat, and the other (daying with bis old- 
fashioned gold watch-chain : his head thrown a littfe on 
one side, and his hat a little more on one ride than his 
head (but that was evidently accideiits not his ordhoary 
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VTRj ofyetalne tt)» with such a pleasant smile playin|ir 
about his mouth, and such a comtcsd expression of mingled 
slyness, simplicity, kind-heartedness, and good-humour, 
lighting up his jolly old face, that Nicholas would have 
been content to nave stood tiiere, and looked at him until 
evening, and to have forgotten, meanwhile, that there 
was such a thing as a soured mind or d crabbed cottn- 
tenance to be met with in the whole wide world. 

But even a veiy remote approach to this gratification 
was not to be made, for although he seemed quite un- 
conscious of having been the subject of observation, he 
looked casually at Nicholas,; and the latter, fearful of 
giving ofibnce, resumed his scrutiny of the window 
uistanlly. 

Still the old gentleman stood there, glancing from 
placard to placard, and Nicholas could not forbear raising 
Ills eyes to his face again. Grafted upon the quaintness 
and oddity of his appearance was something so inde- 
scribably engaging, and bespeaking so much worth, and 
there were so many little lights hovering about the 
corners of his mouth and eyes, that it was not a mere 
amusement, but a positive pleasure and delight to leek 
at him* 

This being the case, it is no wonder that the old man 
cauglit Nich^olas in the act more than once. At such 
times, Nicholas coloured and looked embarrassed, for 
the truth is, that he had be^un to wonder whether the 
stranger could, by any posstbility, be looking for a clerk 
or secretary; and thinking this, he felt as if the old 
gentleman must know it 

Long as all this takes to tell, it was not more than a 
cbuple of minutes in passing* As the stranjg;er was moving 
away, Nicholas caugnt his eye again, and, in the awkward- 
ness of the moment, stammered out an apology. 

No offence — oh, no offence I ^ said the old man. 

Tliis was said in such a hearty tone, and the voice 
was so exactly what it sh^ld have been from such a 
spraker, and there was sueli a cordiality in the manner, 
tW Nii^olas was emboldened to speak again. 

*^A great many opportunities here, sir,^ he said, half- 
smiling, as he motiemm towards tlie window. 

.**A ^eat mftny people willing and aimious to be em- 
ployed nave, seiriously diought so, ^eiy often, 1 dare aay,^ 
replied the old man. ** Poor fsllows, poOr fellows 1*^ 
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He moved away as be said this; but seeing that 
Nicholas was about to speak, good-naturedly slackened 
his pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short. After 
a little of that hesitation which may be sometimes observed 
between two people in the street who have exchanged a 
nod, and are both uncertain whether they shall turn 
back and speak or not, Nicholas found himsMf at the old 
man’s side. 

**You were about to speHk, young gentleman; what 
were you going to say?’* 

Merely that I almost hoped^I mean to say, thought 
— ^}’ou had some object in consulting these advertisements,** 
said Nicholas. 

**Ay, ay? what object now^what object?** returned 
the old man, looking slyly at Nicholas: *^Did you think 
1 wanted a situation now — eh ? Did you think I did ? ’* 

Nicholas shook his head, 

**Ha] ha!** laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his 
hands and wrists as if he were washing them. ** A very 
natural thought, at all events, after seeing me gaxing 
at those bills. 1 thought the same of you at first, upon 
my word 1 did.** 

**lf you had thought so at last, too, sir, you would 
not have been far from the truth,** rejoined Nicholas. 

**Eh?*’ cried the old man, surveying him from head 
to foot, *'What] Dear me! No, no. Well-behaved 
young gentleman reduced to such a necessity ! No, no, 
no, no.** 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good-morning, turned 
upon his heel. 

**Stay,’* said the old man, beckoning him into a by- 
street, where they could converse with less Interruption, 

What d’ye mean, eh ? ** 

** Merely that your kind face and manner— both so un- 
like any I have ever seen— tempted me into an avowali 
which, to any other stranger in this wilderness of London, 
1 should not have dreamed of making,” returned Nicholas. 

^’Wilderness) Yes it is, it is. Good) It is Si, wilder- 
ness,** Mtd the old man, with much animattoa. ** It was 
a wilderness to me once, i came here barefoot— 1 have 
never forgotten it. Thank God ! ’* and he raised his hat 
from his head, and looked very grave. 

What*s Uie matter— what w it— how did It all come 
about ? ” said ilie ojld mao, laying his hand on the shoulder 
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of Nicholas, and walking him up the street. You’re-^ 
eh?’* laying hU finger on the sleeve of his black coat. 
“Who’s it for^h?’* 

“ My father,” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah 1 ** said the gentleman quickly. “ Bad thing for a 
young man to lose his father, mdowed mother, perliaps ? ” 

Nikolas sighed. 

“ Bro tilers and sisters, too— eh ? ” 

“ One sister,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing 1 You’re a scholar too, I dare 
say ? ” said the old man, looking wistfully into the face of 
the young one. 

“ 1 have been tolerably well educated,” said Nicholas. 

“Fine thing,” said the old gentleman; “educations a 
great thing — a very great thing — I never had any. 1 
admire it the more in others. A very fine thing — ^yes» yes. 
Tell me more of your history. Let me hear it all. No 
im|>ertinent curiosity — no, no, no.” 

There was something so earnest and guileless in the way 
in which all this was said, and such a complete disregard 
of all conventional restraints and coldnesses, that Nicholas 
could not resist it. Among men who have any sound 
and sterling qualities, 'tliere is nothing so contagious as 
pure opemiess of heart. Nicholas took the infection in- 
stantly, and ran over the main points of his little history 
without reserve ; merely suppressing names, and touching 
as lightly as possible upon his uncle’s treatment of Kate. 
Tlie old man listened with great attention, and when he 
had concluded, drew his ami eagerly through his own. 

“Don’t say another word — not another word,” said he. 
“ Come along with me. We mustn’t lose a minute.” 

So saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into 
Oxford Street, and hailing an omnibus on its way to the 
city, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed himself. 

As he appeared in a most extraordinary condition of 
restless excitement, and whenever Nicholas offered to 
speak, immediately interposed with, “ Don’t say another 
word, my dear sir, on any account — not another word,” 
the young man thought it better to attempt no further 
interruption. Into the city they journeyed accordingly, 
without interdianging nny conversation and the farther 
they went, the more Nicholas wondered what the ehd of 
the adventure could possibly be. 

Tile old gentleman got out with great alacrity when they 
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reached the Bank, and once more taking Nichoiaa by the 
arm, hurried him along Threadneedle Street, and through 
tome lanea and paasagea on the right, until they at length 
emerged in a quiet, shady little scjuare. Into the oldest 
and cleanestdoolring house of business in the square, he 
led the way. The only inscription on the door-post was 

Cheeryble Brothers ” ; but from a hasty glance at the 
directions of some packages which were lying about, 
Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheeryble were 
German merchants. 

Passing through a warehouse which presented eveiw 
indication of a thriving business, Mr. Cheinyble (for such 
Nicholas supposed him to be, from the respect which had 
been shown him by the warehousemen and porters whom 
they passed) led him into a little, partstioned-off counting* 
house, like a large glass case, in which countmg4iouse 
there sat— -as free from dust and blemish as if he had 
been fixed into the glass case before the top was put on, 
and had never come out since— a fat, elderly, large-fticed 
clerk, with silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

** Is my brother in l^ts room, Tim ? ” said Mr. Cheeryble, 
with no less kindness of manner than he had shown to 
Nicholas. 

‘^Yes, he is, sir,” replied the fat cleric, turning his 
spectacle-glasses towards his principal, and his eyes 
towards Nicholas, ** but Mr. Trimmers is with him.” 

**Ay I and what has he come about, Tim?” said Mr. 
Cheeryble, 

*'He is getting up a subscription for the widow and 
family of a man who was killed in the East India Docks 
this morning, sir,” rejoined Tim. Smashed, sir, by a 
cask of sugar.” 

He is a good creature,” said Mr. Cheeryble, with great 
earnestness. He is a kind soul. I am very much obliged 
to Trimmers. Trimmers is one of Uie best friends we have. 
He makes a thousand cases known to us that we should 
never discover of ourselves. I am very much obliged to 
Trimmers.” Saying which, Mr. Ch^ryble rubbed bis 
hands with infinite delight, and, Mr. Trimmers happen- 
ing to pass the door that instant on his way out, shot 
out after him, and caught him by the hand. 

I owe you a thousand thanks, Trimmers^ten thousand 
thanks — I take it very friendly of you-»vcry fiiendly in- 
deed,” said Mr. Cheeryble, dragging him into a corner 
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to get out of hearing* ** How many children are theroy 
and what has mj brother Ned given, Trimmers ? ** 

‘•There are six children,” replied the gentleman, •*and 
your brother has given ta-enty i^unds.” 

“ My brother Ned is a gooa fellow, and you^re a good 
fellow too, Trimmers,” said the old man, shaking him 
by both hands with trembling eagerness. “ Put me dodrn 
for another twenty — or — stop a minute, stop a pifnute. 
We mustn^t look ostentatious ; put me down ten pound, 
and Tim Linkinwater ten pound. A cheque for twenty 
pound for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, Trimmers 
-^and come and dine with us some day this week ; you'll 
always find a knife and fork, and we shall be delighted. 
Now, my dear sir — cheque for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. 
Smashed by a cask of sugar, and six poor children — oh, 
dear, dear, dear 1 ” 

Talking on in this strain, as fast as he could, to prevent 
any friendly remonstrances from the collector of the sub- 
scription on the large amount of his donation, Mr. 
Cheeryble led Nicholas, equally astonished and afiected 
bjy what he had seen and heard in this short space, to 
the half-opened door of another room. 

“ Brother Ned,” said Mr. Cheeryble, tapping with his 
knuckles, and stooping to listen, ‘^are 3mu busy, my 
dear brother, or can you spare time for a word or two 
with me?” 

*• Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied a voice from 
the inside; so like in its tones to that which had just 
spoken, that Nicholas started, and almost thouglit it 
was the same, “don’t ask me such a question, but 
come in directly.”^ 

They went in, without further parley. What was the 
amazement of Nicholas when his conductor advanced 
and exchanged a warm greeting with anotlier old gentle- 
man, the very type and model of himself— -the same face, 
the same figure, the same coat, waistcoat, and neckdoth, 
the same breeches and gaiters— nay, tliere was the very 
same white hat hanging against the wall I 

As they shook each other hf the hand, the fime of imch 
lighted up by haatplng hoom of afiectipn, which would 
have been most delightful to behold in infants, and whidi, 
in^ men so old, Wat meafa-esribly touching, NidioJaa could 
observe that the last old gentleman was something stouter 
ttum his brother; ihisi and a slight addHional dmde itf 
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dutnslness in gBit and atatura» fcnned fhe only 
ceptibla dii!ar«nce belwaoo tbem. Nobody could have 
doubted their being twin^brothers. 

** Brother Ned,” said Nicholas’s friend, closing the room 
<por, ** here is a young friend of mine that we must assist. 
^ must make proper inquiries into his statements, in 
justice to him as well as to ourselves, and if they are con<^ 
firiied— as I feel assured th^ will be— we must assist him ; 
we uust assist him, brother Ned.” 

*‘lt is enough, my dear brother, that you siqr we 
should/’ returned the other. **When you say that, no 
further hiquiries are needed* He skaH be assisted. What 
are his necessities, and wlrat does he require ? Where is 
Tim Ltnkis water ? Let us have him here.” 

Both tlie brothers, it may be here remarked, had a very 
emphatic asd earnest delivery ; both had lost nearly the 
same teeth, vhich imparted the same peculiarity to their 
speech; and ^th spoke as if, besides possessing the 
utmost serenity of mind that the kindliest and most unsus- 
pecting nature could bestow, they had, in collecting the 
plums from Fortune’s choicest pudding, retained a frw 
for faesent use, and kept them in their mouths. 

** Where is Tim Linkinwater ? ” said brother Ned. 

**Stop, stop, stopl” said brotlier Charles, taking the 
other aside. ** I’ve a plan, my dear brother, I’ve a plan. 
Tim is getting old, and Tim has been a faithful servant, 
brother Tied ; and 1 don’t think pensioning Tim’s mother 
and sister, and bujring a little tomb for the famUy when 
Ills poor lather died, was a sufficient recompense for his 
faithful services.” 

’’No, no, no,” rrolied the other. ’’Certainly not. Not 
half enough, not half,” 

If we could lighten Tim’s duties,” said the old gentle- 
man, and prevail upon him to go into the country now 
and then, and sleep in the fresh air two or three times a 
week (which he could, if he began business an hour later 
In the morning), old Tim Linkinwater would grow young 
.i^ain in time ; and he’s three good years our senior now. 
Old T^m Linkinwater you^ again I £h* brother Nei^ 
eh ? Why# I recoils^ old tTm Linkinwater quite a lii^a 
boy« ckei’t you ? Ha, ha, ha 1 Poor Tim, poor 11m I” 

Tbe fine old fellows laughei^leasaiitly togethm* ; cadi 
with a tear of regard for old Ilm Linkinwater stan^ng 
inbiseyn. 
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*• But hear this flr«t>-hear this firet, brother Ned,** eaM ' 
the old man nastily, placing two chairs, one on each stdc 
of Nidiolas. “ Til tell it you myself, brother Ned, becaua/ 
the young gentleman is modest, and is a scholar, Ne/^ 
and I shouldn't fed it right that he should tell us |is 
Story over and over again, as if he was a beggar, or as 
if we doubted him. No, no, no.” 

'*No, no, no,” returned the other, nodding his ^ead 
gravely. Veiy right, my dear brother, very right.” 

y He will tell me I’m wrong if 1 make a mistakr," said 
Nicholas’s friend* But whether 1 do or not, you’ll be 
very much affected, brother Ned, remembering the time 
when we two were friendless lads, and eames our first 
shilling in this great city.” 

The twins pressed each other’s hands in silence ; and, 
in his own homely manner, brother Charles relat^ the 
particulars he had heard from Nicholas. Ths conversation 
which ensued was a long one, and when it was over, a 
secret conference of almost equal duration took place 
between brother Ned and Tim Linkinwnter in another 
room. It is no disparagement to Nicholas to say, that 
before he had been closeted with the two brothers ten 
minutes, he could only wave his hand at every fresh eiL- 
pression of kindness and sympathy, and sob like a little 
child. 

At length brother Ned and Tim Linkin water came back 
toother, wlien Tim instantly walked up to Nicholas and 
whispered in his ear, in a veiy brief sentence (for Tim was 
ordinarily a man of few wbrds), that he had taken down 
the address in the Strand, and would call upon him tlrnt 
evening at eight. Having done which, Ttm wiped his 
spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing what 
more the brothers Cheeryble had got to say.* 

‘*Tim,” said brother Charles, ’’you understand that 
ws have an intention of taking this young gentleman into 
die counting-house ? ” 

Brother Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that 
intention, and quite approved of it; and Tim having 
noddsd, and said he did, drew himself up, and looked 
particularly fat and very important. After which there 
was a profound sifence. 

Pm not’ coming an hom* later in the morning, you 
. imow,” said Tim, breidring out all at once, and looking 
yety resolute. ** I’m not going to sleep in the fresh air^ 
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' no, nor I’m not going into the country oither. A pretty 
\liing at this lime of day, certainly. Pho ! ” 

Damn your obstinacy, Tim Llnkinwater,” said brother 
C^les, looking at him without the faintest spark of 
atiMr, and with a countenance radiant with attachment 
to Ue old clerk. * ' Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater ; 
whai do you mean, sir ? ” 

** Itfg forty-four year,” said Tim, making a calculation 
in the air with his pen, and drawing an imaginary line 
before h^ cast it up, ’’forty-four year, next May, since 1 first 
Icept the books of Cheeryble Brothers. I’ve opened ^e 
safe every morning all that time (Sundayfi excepted) as the 
clock struck nine, and gone over the house every night at 
half-past tea (except on Foreign Post > nights, and then 
twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fitstened, 
and the fires out. I’ve never slept out of the back attic 
one single night* There’s the same mignonette box in 
the middle of the window, and the same four >fiower-<pots, 
two on each side, tliat 1 brought with me when 1 first 
came. There ain’t— *l’ve said it again and again, and 
ril maintain it— there ain't such a sqimre as this in 
the world. 1 know there ain’t,” said lim, witli sudden 
energy, and looking sternly about him* ” Not one. For 
business or pleasure, in summer time or winter — I don’t 
care which— there’s nothing like it There’s not such a 
^ring in England as the pump under the archway. 
There’s not such a view in England as the view out of 
my window ; I’ve seen it eveiy morning before I shaved, 
and I ought to know something about It I have slept in 
tliat room,” added Tim, sinking his voice a little, ’’for four«> 
and-forty year ; and if it wasn’t inconvenient, and didn’t 
interfere with business, I should request leave to die theib.*’ 
’’Damn you, Tim Linkinwater, how dare you talk 
about dying?” roared the twins by one impulse, and 
blowing their old noses violently* 

’’That’s what I’ve got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. 
Charles,” said Tim, squaring his shoulders again, ” This 
isn’t the first time jxiu’ve talked about superannuating 
me ; but, if you please, we’ll make it the last, and 
the subject for evermore*” 

With these words Tim Linkinwater stalked out, and 
shut himself up in his gla^ case, with the air of 
who had had his say, and was thoroughly molm not 
10 be put down. 
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The brothers Interchanged looks^ and couglied some Imtf 
dozen times without speaking. 

** He must be done something witlii brother Ned,** srid 
,the other warmly ; we must diaregard his old scruphs ; 
they can’t be tolerated or borne, ne must be ma<^ a 
partner, brother Ned; and if he won’t submit fo it 
peaceably, we must have recourse to violence.” 

’’Quite right,” replied brother Ned, nodding hi$ head 
as a man thoroughly determined; ** quite right, my dear 
brotlier. If he won’t listen to reason, we must do it 
against his will, and show him that we are determined to 
exert our authority. We must quarrel with him, brother 
Charles.” 

” We must— we certainly must have a quarrel with Tim 
Lif^nwater,” said the other. ” But in the meantime, my 
dear brother, we are keeping our young friend ; and the 
poor lady and her daughter will be anxious for his return. 
So let us say good«bye for the present, and — tliere, there— 
take care of that box, mv dear sir— and— no, no, no, not a 
word now ; but be careful of the crossings and—” 

And with any disjointed and unconnected words which 
would prevent Nicholas from pouring forth Ills thanks, the 
brothers hunied him out ; sliaking hands with him all the 
way, and affecting very unsuccessfully — they were poor 
hands at deception 1 — to be wholly unconscious of the 
feelings that mastered him. 

Nicholas’s heart was too full to allow of his turning into 
file street until he had recovered some composure. When 
he at last glided out of the dark doorway comer In which 
he had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse of the 
twins stealthily peeping in at one comer of tlie glass cas^ 
evidently undeciden whether they should follow up their 
lute attack without delay, or tor tlie present postpone 
laying turiher siege to the inflexible Tim Linkinwater. 

To recoant all the delight and wonder which the circum- 
stances just detailed awakened at Miss La Creevy’s, and 
all the things tliat were done, said, thought, expiated, 
boped^ and prophesied in consequence, is beside the present 
pottise and purpose of these adventurea It ts suffideat to 
state, in brieiC that Mr. Timothy Xinkinwater arrived, 
punctual to his appointment ; that, oddity as he was, atid 
laalous oS he was bound to be of the proper exerdbe bf 
hfo empk^eia’ most omnprebensive liberality^ he Reported 
sKpS^y and warmly in Ihvour of Niciidlas i and thaV hoqt 
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day, he wa» appointed to the vacant stool in the counting* 
house of Cfaeeiyble Brothersi with a present salary of one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

^*And I think, my dear brother/’ said Nicholas’s ISrst 
friend, '* that if we were to let them that little cottage at 
Bow which is empty, at something under the usual rent, 
now^h, brother Ned ? ** 

“ For nothing at all,” said brother Ned. “ We are rich, 
and should be ashamed to touch the rent under such cii- 
cumstances as these. Where Is Tim Linklnwater?— for 
nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing at all.” 

** Perhaps it would be better to say sonvething, brotlier 
Ned,’* suggested the other mildly ; ** it would help to pre* 
serve habits of frugality, you know, and remove any painful 
sense of overwhelming obligations. We might say fifteen 
pound, *or twenty pound, and if it was punctually paidj 
make it up to them in some other way. And 1 mis^tt 
secretly advance a small loan towards a little furniture, and 
you might secretly advance another small loan, briber 
Ned ; and if we find them doing well— as we shall ; there’s 
no fear, no fear — ^we can change the loans into gifts — care* 
fully, brother Ned, and by degrees, and without pressing 
upon them too much ; what do you say now, brother ? ” 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said it 
should be done, but had it done too; and, in one short 
week, Nicholas took possession of the stool, and Mrs. 
Nickleby and Kate took possession of the house; and all 
was hope, bustle, and Jlght*heartedness. 

There surely never was such a week of discoveries and 
surprises as the first week of that cottage. Every night 
when Nicholas came home something new had been found 
out. One day it was a grape*vine, and another day it was 
a holler, and another day it was tlie key of the firont parlour 
closet at the bottom of the wat«r*butt, and so on through a 
hundred items. Then, this room was embeiltsbed with a 
muglin cuftaint and that room was rendered quite elegant 
by a ;window*bUnd, and such improvements were made as 
no would have supposed possible. Then, there was 
Miss La Creevy, who had come out In the omnibus to 91 ^^ 
a day or two and help, and who was p^petualty, losing a 
very smalt brown pap^ pared of tin tacks and a yery kfge 
haniraer, and running about with her sleeves tuifoed up at 
the wrists, and falling off Mars of steps apd hurBoglmrsell 
veKymuch^nd Hrs/Nkloelqr, who tallmd tnsetlani^, ati^ 
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did iirniethlnr now knd then, but not often-^and Kate, whe 
busied herself noiselessly everywhere, and was pleased with 
everything-~and Smike, who made the garden a perfect 
wonder to look upon— wd Nicholas, who helped and en- 
couraged them, evet^ one— all the peace and cheerfulness 
of home restored, with such new aest imparted to every 
frugal pleasure, and such delight to eveiy hour of meeting, 
as misfortune and separation alone could give ! 

In short, the poor Nicklebys were social and happy ; 
while the rich Nickleby was alone and miserable. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

PRIVATE ANP CONFIPBNTIAL ; RELATING TO FAMILY MATTERS 
— SHOWING HOW MR. KBNWIGS UNDERWENT VIOLENT 
AGITATION, AND HOW MRS. KBNWIQS WAS AS WELL AS 
COULD BE EXPECTED. 

It might have been seven o’clock in the evening, and it was 
growing dark in the narrow streets near Golden Square, 
when Mr* Kenwigs sent out for a pair of the cheaf^t 
white kid gloves — ^those at fourteenpence— and selecting 
the strongest, which happened to be the right-hand one, 
walked downstairs, witli an air of pomp and much excite- 
ment, and proceeded to muffle the knob of the street-door 
knocker therein. Having executed this task with great 
nicety, Mr. Kenwigs pulled the door to after him, and just 
atepped across the road to try the effect from the opposite 
side of the street Satisfied that nothing could possibly 
look better in its way, Mr. Kenwigs then stepped badk 
again, and calling through the keyhole to Morleena to open 
the door, vanished into the house, and was seen no loni^r. 

Now, considered as an abstract circumstance, there was 
no more obvious cause or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should 
take the trouble of muffling this particular knocker, than 
there would have been for hts muffling the knocker of any 
nobisman'or gentleman resident ten miles off ; because, mr 
the greater convenieftoe of the numerous lodgers, the street 
^oor always stood wide open, and the knowr was never 

S sed at alL first fioor, the second floor, and the third 

oor, had each a bell of Its own. 4'IU to the attics, no one 
ever called on them ; if anybody wanted the parloiire, they 
wwre dose kt hand, and all he^had to do was |o walk* 
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straight into them; while the kitchen had a separate 
entrance down the area steps. As a question of mere 
necessity and usefulness, therefore, this mufAmg of the 
knocker was thoroughly incomprehensible. 

But knockers may be muffled for other purposes than 
those of mere udlitarianism, as, in the present instance, 
was clearly shown. There are certain polite forms and 
ceremonies which must be observed in dvillsed life, or 
mankind relapse into their original barbarism. No genteel 
lady was ever yet confined — ^indeed, no genteel confinement 
can possibly take place — ^without the accompanying symbol 
of a muffled knocker. Mrs. Kenw^s was a lady of some 
pretensions to gentility : Mrs. Kenwigs was confined. And, 
tlierefore, Mr. Kenwigs tied up the silent knocker on the 
premises in a white kid glove. 

**rm not quite certain neither,** said Mr. Kenwigs, 
arranging his shirt-collar and walking slowly^ uj^stairs, 
** whether, as it’s a boy, 1 won’t have it in the 
papers,** 

Pondering upon the advisability of this step, and the 
sensation it was likely to create in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Kenwigs betook himself to the sitting-room, where 
various extremely diminutive articles of clothing were 
airing on a horse before the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor, was' dandling the baby— tliat is, the old baby, not 
the new one. 

" It’s a fine boy, Mr. Kenwigs,*’ said Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor. ' • 

“You consider him a fine boy, do you, sir?** returned 
Mr. Kenwigs. 

“ It’s the finest boy I ever saw in all my life,** said the 
doctor. '* 1 never «%w such a baby.** 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a 
complete answer to those who contend for the gradual 
deg^neratiqa of the human species, that every baby bwet 
into the world is a finer one than the last. 

ne-^er ^aw such a fine baby,” said Mr. Lumbey, 
the doctor, * 

“Morleena was a fine baby,” remarked Mr. Kenwigs; 
as if this were rather an attack, by implication, upon the 
family. 

“They were all fine babies,” said Mt tumhey. And 
Mr, Lumb^wenton nursing the baby wUh a tboughtfdl 
look* Whether he was oonsidetiiig untlM* head he 
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could best charge the nurelng in the bUl was best known to 
himself. 

During this short conversation. Miss Morleena, as the 
eldest of the ikmily, and natural representative of hei^ 
mother during her indisposition, had been hustling and 
slapping the three younger Misses Kenwtgs wititout inter* 
mission ; which considerate and affectionate conduct 
brought tears into the eyes of Mr. Kenwigs, and caused 
him to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, that 
, child was a woman. 

**She will be a treasure to the man she marries, sir,’* 
said Mr. Kenwigs, half aside; ‘*I think she'll marry 
above her station, Mr. Lttmbey." 

** 1 shouldn't wonder at all," replied the doctor. 

*'You never see her dance, sir, did- you?" asked Mr. 
Kenwtgs. 

The doctor shook his head. 

<<Ay 1" said Mr. Kenwigs, as though he pitied him from 
his heart, ** then you don’t know what she's capable of." 

All this time there had been a great whisldng in and out 
of the other room ; the door had been openra and shut 
very softly about twenty times a minute (for it was necessary 
to keep Mrs. Kenwigs quiet^ and the baby had been 
exhibited to a score or two of deputations from a select 
body of female friends, who liad assembled in the passage, 
and about the street door, to discuss the event in all Its 
bearings. Indeed, the excitement extended itself over tlie 
whole street, and groups of ladies might be seen standing 
at the door--some ih the interesting condition in which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had last appeared in publio-<elating their 
experiences of similar, occurrences. Some few acquired 
groat credit from liaving prooliesied* the day before 
}oshnrday, exactly when it would come to pass; others, 
again, related how thqt they guessed what it was, directly 
they saw. Mr, Kenwtgs turn pale and run up tlie street 
as hard as ever he cc^d eo. Some said one thing, and 
some another; but all tiuked together, and all agreed 
upon two potnbi: first, that it was Very meritorious and 
Inghly pifaiseworthy lot Mrs. Kenwigs to do as she bad 
done ; and secondly, that itiere never was Such a sldtftd 
and sdentifie doctor as that Dr. Lumbey. 

In Uie midst of this generiil hubbub, Dr. Lumbey sat 
In the trst«fioor front* as befoiW rSIated, nurring the 
d^ipnied baby, ahd talking to fit* Ksmidgs* He was A 
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stout, bluff- looking gentlemsn, with no shirts collar to 
speak of, and a beard that had l^en giosHng since yester- 
day morning ; for Dr. Lumbey was popular, and the nelgh« 
bourhood was prolific; and there had been no less than 
three other knockers muffled, one after the other, within 
the last forty-eight hours, 

*^Weil|^Mr. Kenwigs,” said Dr. Lumbey, ''this makes 
six. You*l] have a fine family in time, sir.*^ 

*‘l think six is almost enough, sir,*’ returned Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

" Pooh ! pooh I " said the doctor. " Nonsense ! not 
half enough." 

With this, the doctor laughed ; but he didn't laugh half 
as much as a married friend of Mrs. Kenwigs's, who had 
just come in from the sick-cliamber tor report progress, 
and take a small sip of brandy-and-water ; and who 
seemed to consider it one of the best jolces ever launched 
upon society. 

"They are not altogether dependent upon good fortune, 
neither," said Mr. Kenwigs, Udeing his second daughter 
on his knee ; " they have expectations." 

"Oh, indeed I" said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

"And vwy pood ones, too, 1 believe, haven't they?" 
asked the married lady. 

"Why, ma’am,” said Mr. Kenwigs, "it's not exactly 
for me to say what they may be, or what they may not be. 
It’s not for me to boast of any family with which 1 have 
the honour to be connected ; at the same time, Mrs. 
Ken wips's is—- ^ 1 shoulcf say,” said Mr. Kenwigs abruptly, 
and raising his voice as he spoke, " that my children might 
come into a matter of a hundred pound apiece, perhaps. 
Perhaps more, but certainly that.” 

"And a very pretty little fortune,” said the married lady. 

** There are some relations of Mrs. Ken wigs’s,” said 
Kenwigs, takinp a pinch of snuff from the doctor’s box, 
and then sneezing very hard, for be wasn’t used to it,* 
"t^t might leave their hundred pound apiece to ten 
people^ and yet not go begging when lliey 
done it” 

Ab I I know who you mean,” observed the niarHed ledy^ 
nodding her bead. 

" I made mention of no names, and 1 wish to make 
mention of no names,” mid Mr. Kenwigs, wilh a ptH^- 
tentotts look., " Many of my kiends have met a ration 
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of Mfi. Kenw!ga*a in thia very room, ai would do honour 
to any company ; that’a all.’* 

’*lVe met him,” said the married lady, with a glance 
towards Dr. Lumbey. 

” It’s naterally very gratifyinj^f to my feelings as a father 
to see such a man as that a-ktssing and taking notice of 
my children,” pursued Mr. Kenwigs. naterally very 

gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know that man. 
It will be naterally gratifying to my feelings as a husband 
to make that man acquainted with this ewent.” 

Having delivered his sentiments in this form of words, 
Mr. Kenwigs arranged his second daughter’s flaxen toil, 
and bade her be a good girl and mind what her sister 
Morleena said. 

“That girl grows more like her mother every day,” said 
Mr. Lumbey, suddenly stricken with an enthusiastic 
admiration of Morleena. 

“There ! ” rejoined the married lady. “What I always 
say-^what I always did say 1 She’s the very picter of her.” 
Having thus directed the general attention to the young 
lady in question, the married lady embraced the opportunity 
of taking another sip of the bmndy-and-water — and a pretty 
long sip too. 

“Yes! there is a likeness,” said Mr. Kenwigs, after 
some reflection. “But such a woman as Mrs. Kenwigs 
was afore she was married 1 Good gracious, such a 
woman I” 

Mr. Lumbey shook his head with great solemnity, as 
though to imply that he supposed she must have been 
ratlier a dazzler. 

“Talk of fairies 1” cried Mr. Kenwigs. “/ never see 
anybody so light to be alive — ^never. Such manners^ too ; 
so playful, and yet so sewerely proper I As for lier figure I 
It isn’t generally known,” said Mr. Kenwigs, dropping 
his voice, “ but her figure was such, at that time, that the 
sign of the Britanma over in the Holloway Road was 
painted from it I ” 

“ Bi|t only see what it is now,” urged the married lady. 

. “ Doeh sh£ look like the mother of six ? ” 

“ Quite ridiculous, ’*,^ri«d the doctor. 

“ Siie looks a deal more like her own daughter,” said 
ilie married lady, ' 

“So she does,” assented Mr. Lumbey. “A great deal 
moi'e.” 
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Mr. Kenwigs was about to make some further observa- 
tions, most probably in confirmation of this opinion, tvhen 
another married lady, who had looked in to keep up Mrs* 
Kenwigs’s spirits, and help to clear off anything in the 
eating and drinking way that might be going about, put 
in her liead to announce that she had just been down to 
answer the bell, and that there was a gentleman at the 
door who wanted to see Mr. Ken wigs most particular.** 

Shadowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted 
through the brain of Mr. Kenwigs as this message was 
delivered ; and under their influence he despatched Morleena 
to show the gentleman up straightway, 

*‘Why, 1 do declare,** said Mr. Kenwigs, standing 
opposite the door so as to get the earliest glimpse of the 
visitor as he came upstairs, ** it*s Mr. Johnsan ! How do 
you find yourself, sir ? ** 

Nicholas shook hands, kissed his old pupils all roundt 
entrusted a large parcel of toys to the guardianship of 
Morleena, bowed to the doctor and the married ladies, and 
inquired after Mrs. Kenwigs in a tone of interest which 
went to the very heart and soul of the nurse, who had come 
in to warm some mysterious compound in a little saucepan 
over the fire. 

** 1 ought to make a hundred apologies to you for calling 
at such a season,” said Nicholas, ** but 1 was not aware of 
it until I had rung the bell, and my time is so fully 
occupied now, that 1 feared it might be some days before I 
could possibly come again.” 

‘‘No time like the present, sir,’* said Mr. Kenwigs. 
“ The sitiwation of Mrs. Kenwigs, sir, is no obstacle to a 
liiile conversation between 70U and me, 1 hope?” 

You are very good,” said Nicholas. 

At this juncture proclamation was made by another 
married lady, fhat the baby had begun to eat like anything ; 
whereupon the two married ladies alreadv mentioned rushed 
tumultuously into tiie bedroom to behold him in the act 

“The fact is,” resumed Nicholaa, “tlmt before 1 left 
the country, where I iiave been for some time past^ 1 
undertook to deliver a message to you.” 

“ Ay, av ? ’* said Mr. Kenwigs. 

“And X liave been,” added Nidiolas, “already in town 
for some days, witlmut haring had an , oppociuni^ of 
doing so,” , , ' 

no matter, sir,” said Mr, Kenwigs^ dare say 
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none the worse for keeping ec4d. Message from the 
oountryT' tmd Mr. runnnating ; 

curious.^ I don’t know anybody in the country. •* 

‘^Miss Petowker ^ suggested Nicholas. 

Oh, from her, is it? ” said Mr, Ken wigs. ** OH, dear, 
yes. All 1 Mrs, Kenwlgs will^ be glad to hear from her. 
Henrietta Petowker, How odd things come about, 
now! That you should have met her in the country^ 
wellt‘» 

Hearing this mention of their old friend’s name, the kmr 
Misses Ken wigs gathered round Nicholas, open-eyed and 
mouthed, to hear more. Mr. Kenwigs looked a little 
curious too, but quite comfortable and unsuspecting. 

**Tlie message relates to family matters,” said Nicholas, 
hesicatifig. 

**Oh, never mind,” said Kenwigs, glancing at Mr. 
Lumbey, who having rashly taken charge of little Lili) vick, 
found ndxidy disposed to relieve him of his precious 
burden. Ail friends here.” 

Nicholas hemmed once or twice, and seemed to have 
some difficulty in proceeding. 

** At Portsmoutn, Henrietta Petowker is,” observed Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

** Yes,” said Nicholas. Mr. Liilyvick is there.” 

Mr. Kenwigs turned pale, but he recovered, and said 
thai was an o& coincidence also. 

The message is from him,” said Nicholas. 

Mr. Kenwigs appeared to revive. He knew that his 
niece was in a delicate state, and had no doubt sent word 
that they were to forward lull particulars. Yes. That 
w'as very kind of him-— so like him, too I 

** He desired me to give his kindest love,” said Nicholas. 

**Veiy much obliged to him, Pm sure. Your great- 
uncle, Liilyvick, my dears 1 ” interposed Mr. Kenwigs, ' 
condescendingly explaining it to the children. 

*'His kindest love,” resumed Nicholas; ^*and to say 
tlmt he had no time to write, but tluit lie was married to 
Miss Petowker.” 

Mr. Kenwigs started from hts seat with a petrified stare, 
caught his second daughter by her flaxen tail, and covered 
his face ^iih his pocket-handkerchief. Morleena fisll, all 
stiff and rigid, into the baby’s diair, as she had s^en h«r 
ihother fall when slie fainted away, and the two remaining 
Uute Keawigses shrieked in affirjght 
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*^Mjr ditldtWi my di8fimud«d» swindled Indintt!^ cried 
Mr* KenwtgSf pttUtng bo hardt in hli ,veheni6tica« at the 
ftaxen tail of his tecood daughter that he lifted her up on 
tiptoe* and kept her for some seconds in ttiat attitu<}e& 
“ Villain* ass* traitor T* 

^*Drat the manl*' cried the nurse* looking angrily 
round* *^What does he mean by making that noise 
here?** 

** Silence* woman I ** said Mn Kenwigs fiercely. 

**laon*t be silent*** returned the nurse. **Be rillent 
youfself* you wretch. Have you no regard for your 
baby?" 

“ No 1 *• returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

*' More shame for you**’ retorted the nurse. ** Ugh 1 you 
unnatural monster.** 

**Let him diel** cried Mr. Kenwigs, in the torrent of 
his wrath. '* Let him die ! He has no expectations, no 
property to come into. , We want no babies here*’* said Mr. 
Kenwigs recklessly. **Take *em away* take *em away to 
the Fondling I ** 

With these awful remarks, Mr. Kenwigs sat himself 
down in a chair, and defied the nurse* who made the bc»t 
of her way into the adjoining room, and returned with a 
stream of matrons* declaring that Mr. Kenwigs had spoken 
blasphemy against his fomily, and must be raving 
mad. 

Appearances were certainly not in Mr. Kenwigs's fovour* 
for tlie exertion of speaking with so much vehemence* and 
yet in such a tone as should prevent his lamentations 
reaching the ears of Mrs. Kenwigs, had made him veiy 
Mack in the face; besides Which, the excitement of the 
occasion, and an unwonted indulgence in various strong 
cordials to celebrate it* had swollen and dilated his features 
to a most unusual extent. But Nicholas and the doctor*-* 
who had been passive at first* doubting veiy much whether 
Mr. Kenwigs could be in earnest — interposing to expldln 
the immediate cause of his condition* the indignation of t^ 
matrons was changed to pity* and they implored him* w^ 
mu^ feeling, to go quietly to bed. 

** The attention*** said Mr. Kenwigs* looking around with 
a plaintive the attention that I’ve shown to that man f 

Tne hysters he has eat* aud the pints ale he has drank* 
in this houses——** 

** lt*e very trying* and very hard to bear* we knew*** said 
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the tnarrted ladies | ** but think of your deer dsrlinif 

end whet she^ been e>uttder^olng of» only 
this Myr cried a greet many voicea There's a good 
man, do.** 

^‘The presents that have pttn made to him,** said 
'Mr. Kenwigs, reverting to Ms talaitiity, **the pipes, the 
snuff-boxes*^ pair of india-rubber goloshes, that cost 
six and six——** 

**Ahl it won’t bear thinMng of, indeed I” cried the 
matrons generally ; ** but it’ll all come home to him, never 
fear,” 

Mr. Kenwigs looked darkly upon the ladies, as if he 
would prefer its all coming home to ktm, as there was 
nothing to be got by it ; but he said nothing, and resting 
his head upon his hand, subsided into a kind of dote. 

Then the matrons again expatiated on the expediency of 
taking the good gentleman to bed; observing that lie 
would be better to-»morrow, and that they knew wliat was 
the wear and tear of some men’s minds when their wives 
were taken as Mrs. Kenwigs had been that day, and that it 
did him great credit, and there was nothing to be ashamed 
of in it ; far from it ; they liked to see it, they did, for it 
slmwed a good heart. And one lady observed, as a case 
bearing upon the preset, tiiat her husband was often quite 
light-headed from anxiety on similar occasions, and that 
once, wlien her little Johnny was bom, it was nearly a week 
before he came to himself again, during the whole of which 
time he did nothing but cry, ** Is it a toy, is it a boy ? ” in 
a manner which went to the hearts of all his hearers^ 

At length Morleena (who quite forgot she had fainted 
when she found she was not noticed) announced that a 
chamber was ready for her afflictea parent; and Mr. 
Kenwigs, having partially smothered his four daughters 
in the closeness of his embrace, accepted the doctor’s arm 
on one side^ and the suppcn’t of Nicholas on the other, and 
was conducted upstairs to a bedroom, wliich had been 
secured for th^ occasion. 

Having soen him sound asleep, and heard him snore 
most saUsteftorily, and having further presided over the 
distribution of the toys, to the perfect contentment of all 
the little Kenwigses, Nicholas to6k his leave. The matrons 
dropped off one by one, with the exception of six or eight 
partkidar M^ods, who had determined to stop all night ; 
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die %hU in the kouee 9 ^reduatty dieifippeared ; tjke last 
buUoiifi wae issued that Mrs. Kenwip^s as welt as eaiild 
be expected; and the whole famHy were loft to tluir 
repose, 

CHAPTER XXXVIL 

NICHOLAS FINDS FURTHER FAVOUR IN THE SYRS QF TRf 
BROTHBRS CHBBRYBLB AND MR. TIMOTHY LlNIQHWATBII 
— THB BROTHERS GIVE A BANttUBT ON A ORBAT ANNUAL 
occasion; NICHOLAS, ON RBTURNINO HOMR FROM 17^ 
RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS AND IMPORTANT DISGUXKIRB 
FROM THE LIPS OF MRS. KICELBBY. 

The square in which the countinfir*house of the Brotheti 
Cheeryble was situated, although it might not wholly 
realise the very sanguine expectations wh^ich a stranger 
would be disposed to form on hearing the fervent 
encomiums bestowed^ upon it by Tim Linkinwater^ was^ 
nevertheless, a sufficiently desirable nook in the heart of 
a busy town like London, and -one which occupied a high 
place in the affectionate remembrance of several gravo 
persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose recoU 
iectionsi however, dated from a much more recent period, 
and whose attachment to the spot was far less absorb* 
ing than were the recollections and attachments of the 
enthusiastic Tim, 

And let not those whose eyes have been accustomed to 
the aristocratic gravity of Grosvenor Square and Hanover 
Squate, the dowager barrenness and frigidity of Fitzroy 
Square, or the gravel walks and garden seats of tM 
Squares ^ Russell and Euston, suppose that tlie affections 
of Tim linkinwater, or the inferior lovers of this particular 
locality^ had been awakened and kept alive by any refresh^ 
ing associations with leaves, howevw dingy, or grass, 
however bare and thin. The city square has no inclosure, 
save the lamp-post in the middle; and no grass but the 
weeds whidi spring up round its base. It is a quiets little* 
frequented, retired spot, favourable to melancholy and 
oontentplation, and appointments of long waiting ; and up 
and down its every side the appointed saunters idly ^ the 
hour together^ wakening the echoes with tibe monutonous 
sound of his footsteps on the stuooth worn stones, imd 
eoiuHingt fliEt the wiodowsi and then tho veiy hvidkedfdie 
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^ liil Beiy Isei^ wi 
€ts. It ts so ijulot 
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like s^BjSkiSs of the sotmt^. Tbs JciM# 
Hie pPst at the comer, comlbek- 
^ kht Hot hot, aUbough the day ?- 
B 'kpmdHaps languidly in the air, his 
upon his breast, he takes veiy long i 
I at once; oven he is unable to withstand the sopoi^c 
'I^^Bfueiioeof the p^aee, and is gradually falling asleep* But 
he ^arts into Imi wakefulness, mcoUs a step or tkro, 
raid gases out before him with eager a'ildness in his eyes* 
j^4*ttaioh, or a boy at marbles? Does he see a ghost, or 
/hear ao organ? No^ sight more unwonted still — there Is 
Wlaitt^y in Hie squares real, live butterfly t astray horn 
Mowers and sweets, and fluttering among the iron heads of 
i ^ dus^ area railings. 

, BiH if there were not many matters immediately without 
the doors of Cheeryhle Brothers to engage the attehtioO or 
f dlltract the thoughts of the young clerk, there were nKHfumX^ 
< jfew within to interest and amuse him. There was scam^ 
ki the |dace, animate or inanimate, which wdl ' 
|m£ake in some degree the scrupulous method and 
pmhtoi^ ^Mr. Timothy litdcmwater. Punctual as thek. 
opuntifig^iduse dial, wltich he maintained to be the best 
l^nedceaper ln London next after tlie clock of some old, 
unknown dburch hard by (for 1^10 held the fiibled 
;gosdne8S of ^ tlmt at the Horse Guards to be a pleasant 
ncootif invented by jealous Weft-Eiiders), Hie old clerk 
peflstWed mihnmt aotiods of the 4ay, and ansuMT^B^ 
the minut^i In room, in a precise and 

regular otdei|%hibh obt^ been mtceededlf it had 

actually hcen a real ghiss case, fltted with the dioieest 
ctiriosities. PaiMr peW hdt, mlar, sdjihx^l^ 
tKiu»o«4Mxe» Brndiox, Tim^. hut, timw 
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iSbm tihfkt was aot midt an accntmte and tinimfieac^ 
abla Inttniment iit aaistenca as tba Kttfa tharmometar 
wlitdi htttia behind tb« door. There nrma not a bifd of andi 
methodicaTaitd bneuiesadike habits in ail tibe world as tim 
blind blacKMrif who dreamed and dosed away ||is days in 
a large^ SMaMPd^ dad had lost his voie^ from old 
years befecnTIliil firdt boufrht him. Tliere was not sitdi 
an eeentfid stoty fat the wfidle lange of anecdote as Tim 
could tell eanoamkig the irat|p^tsition of that very bird : how,^ 
comimsdofiatiiiir.hts starvid and suffering oondUion« ha 
had purchased htttty with thb view of humanely tenninat* 
ing his Wretched life ; how he determined to wah thean 
days and sea whaibar the bIM revived ; how» beibnrhalf 
the time was out, tha Idtd did revive ; and hdW Went on 
reviving and fdckiiig vm bit appetite and good looks until 
he gradually beoania iraat--<-**what you see him now, 

Tim woold say, glancing proudly at the oe^ « And wim 
that, Tim would utter a melodious «bm|L wad cry 
**l>fck**; and Dick, who, for any sigvimlm fa# bad 
previously given, fii%ht have been a ‘ wfsdM llir ntdflM 
representation of a blackbird indifferently es nod fed , WOoM 
come to the side of the cage in three small iamps, and, 
thrusting his bill between the bars, would turn ms slgbefees 
head towards his old master^-and at that moment it Would 
bo very difficult to determine which of the two was the 
fsappier, the bird or Tim Linldnwater. 

Nor was this all. Evecyffiing gave back, besides, soma 
reflection of the kindly spirit of uie brothers. The waia* 
housemen and porters were such sturdy, jolly fellows that 
it was a treat to see them. Among the shipping announce* 
ments and steam-packet lists which decoratim the counting* 
house wall, were designs for almshouses, statements of 
charities, ai^ plans for new hospitals. A blunderbuss and 
two swords hung above the chimney-piece, for the terror 
of evil-doers, but the blunderbuss was rusty and shattered, 
and the swords were broken and adgelese. Elsewhere, 
their open display in such a conditton would have raised 
a smile ; bat there it seemed as tliough even violent and 
offensive weapons partook of the reigning influenoe, and 
became emblems oi marcy and forbearance. 

Such thonghta astb#e occurred to Nicholas vary stitumiy 
on the rneapng wfaiiji He fret took possesrion of vacant 
stool, apd fmflmd abMt tam, more freely and at isase than 
tie bed bafere enjoyed an oi^tunity of doing; PwteifMi 

. ' fi 
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and atilmulatad Mm to iaeriion« ibr« 
during tlia next two wedm, all Ms s^rs hours, late at 
night and early M the mornings Were incessantly devoted 
to acquiring the mysteries of boc^-kee^g and some other 
iforms of ntercantiie aocottnt. To these he applied htmsrif 
with such steUiUtiess and perseverance that, although he 
brought no greater amount of previous knowledge to the 
subject than certain dim recollections of two or three very 
long sums entered into a elfdiering-boDk at school, and 
relieved for parental inspection by me efi^ of a hit swan 
tastefully flourished by the writing*mastera own hand, he 
lound himself, at the end of a fortnight, in a condlliQii to 
rspon Ms proflctency to Mn Llnkiiiwater, and to claim his 
promise that he, Nicholas Nickleby, should now be allowed 
to assist him in his graver labours. 

It was a sight to behold Hm LInkinwater slowly bring 
out a massive ledger and day-book, and, after turning 
them over and over, and affectionately dusting their backs 
and sides, tmn the leaves here and there, and cast his eyes, 
half moummtly, half proudly, upon the hitr and unblotted 
entrte. 

** FoiirHand^<h)rty year, next May 1 ^ said Tim. Many 
new ledgers since then. Foor-and-forty year I 

Tim dosed the book wain. 

^'Come, come,” said Nicholas, am all impatience to 
be^n.” 

Tim Unklnwater shook his head with an air of mild 
reproof. Mr. Nickleby was not sufficiently impressed with 
the deep and awful nature of his undertaking. Suppose 
there should be any mistake — any scratching out 1 

Young men are adventurous. It is extraordinai^ what 
they will rush upon, sometimes. Without even taking the 
precaution of sitting himself down upon his stoM, but 
standing leisurdy at the desk, and with a smile uj^n his 
flic6---actually a smile (there was no mistake about it ; Mr* 
Linkinwater often mentioned it afterwards) Nicholas 
dipped his pea into the inkstand before Mm, and plunged 
into the books of Cheeryble Brothers 1 , 

Tim Linkinwater turned pale, and tiirifig up his stool 
on the two legs nearest Nicholas, looked over his shoulder 
in breatMess anxiety. Broths Charles and brother Ned 
entered the counting-house together { but Tim LiMctn water, 
without looking round, impatiently waved Ms hand as a 
cattrion that pnmtttid silence must ^dbeerved, and followed 
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the nib bf the imnqMdenced pen trith etrpined and eager 
eyes. 

The brothers looked On with smiling iaces» but Tim 
Litddnwater smiled not| nor moved for some tninifte«« At 
length, lie drew a long, slow breath, and stiil maintaintng 
his position on the tilted stool, glan^ at brother Charles, 
secretly pointed with the fmther of his pen towards 
Nicholas, and nodded his head in a grave and resolute 
manner, plainly signifying He’ll do.” 

Brother Charles nodded again, and exchanged a laugh* 
ing look with brother Ned ; but ji»t then Nldiolas stop^ 
to refer to some other page, and Tim Linkinwater, upat^ 
to contain his satisfoction any longer, descended from his 
stool and caught him rapturously by the hand. 

has done itl” said Tim, looking round at his 
employers and shaldng his head triumphantly. '*His 
capital B’s and D’s are exactly like mine ; he dots all his 
small i’s and crosses every t as he writes it There mn’t sudt 
a young man as this in aU London,” said Tim, dapping 
Nicholas on the back i ** not one. Don’t tell me I The dty 
can’t produce his equal. 1 challenge tlie city to do it” 

With this casting down of his gauntlet, Tim linkinwater 
struck the desk such a blow witli his clenched fist, tliat the 
old blackbird tumbled off his perch with the start it gave 
him, and actually uttered a feeble croak, in the extremity 
of his astonishment. 

<^WeU smd, Tim— well said, Tim Linkinwater I ” cried 
brother Charles, scarcely less pleased ffian Tim himself, 
and dapping his hands gently as he spoke. " I knew our 

S mend would take great pains, and 1 was quite 
i he would succeed in no time. Didn’t 1 say so, 
brother Ned?” 

You did, my dear brother-^certainly, my dear brother, 
you said so, and you were quite light, replied Ned. 

Quite right. Tim Linidnwater is excited, but he is 
tustly excited, properly exdted. Tim is a fine fellow* 
Tim linkinwater, sir^you’re a fine fellow.” 

** Here’s a pleasant thing to think of!” said Tim, 
wholly regardless of this address to himself, and raja$tig 
his spectades from the ledger to the brothers. *‘Here% 
a pleasant thing. Do you suppose 1 haven't often thought 
wnat would become of these books when 1 was gone? 
Do you suppose 1 havwtH; often thought that Siii^s 
ndght go on irr^pikw and uittfdy hore, after I was 
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taton away? But said Tki)* eatenttiag Idi fors- 

finffer towards Nicholas# now# when Tve shown liim a 
Uttte more# Vm eatisHed* The husiiiess will go on Hvhen 
Pm ^ead as well as it did when I was alivo^ust the 
sanie; and 1 shidl haire the sWtis&ction of knowing that 
tliere never were such books— ^never were such tooks t 
No, nor never wUt be such tmks--^ the books of Cheeryble 
Brothers.^ 

Having thus expressed lus sentiments, Mr. Linkuiwatec 
gave vent to a short laus^, indicative of defiance to tlie 
Sties of I^ndon and Westminster, and, turning again 
to Ms deSc, quietiv carried seventy-six from the last 
column he had added up, and went on with his work. 

** Tim lankinwater, sir,** said brother Cliarles ; give 
me your hand, sir. This is your birthday. How dare 
3^00 talk about anything else till you have been wished 
many happy returns of the day, Tim Onkinwater ? God 
bless vou, Tim 1 God bless you 1 ’* 

** My dear brother,” said the other, seizing Tim’s dis- 
engaged fist, ** Tim liukinwater looks ten years youngor 
ilian he did on his last birtliday.” 

Brother Ned, my dear t^y,” returned the other old 
fellow, believe that Tim Linkinwater was born a 
hundred and fifty years old, and is gradually coming 
down to five-and-twenty ; for lie’s younger every birthday 
than he was the year before.” 

’’So he is, brother Charles, so he is,” re^ed brother 
Ne<L ” There’s not a doubt about it” 

’’Remember, Tim,” said brother Charles, ”tliat we 
dine at half-past five to-day instead of two o’clock; we 
always depart from our usual custom on this anniversary, 
as you ve^ well know, Tim Linkinwater. Mr. NIckleby, 
my dear you will make one. Tim Linkinwater, give 
me your snuff-box as a remembrance to brother Charles 
and mjrself of an attached and fiiithful rascal, and take 
tliat in exchange as a feeble mark of our respect and 
esteem, and dofft open it until you go to bed, and never 
say another word upon tlie sub}^, or lTl kill the black- 
bird. A dog ! He should have bad a golden cage lialf 
a dozen yeairs ago, if it would have made him or his 
master a bit the happier. Now, brolh^^Ned, my dehr 
fellow, I’m ready« At half-past five, reimieaciber, Mr. 
Nicklebyl Tim linkinwater, sir, take Cate of Mr* 
J^idtieby at halfif ast five* Now^ brotimr Ned,” 
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Chattering away tlnta« aecoiCtne to eustom, to fa^venl: 
the possibility of any thanks or acknowledgment bekig', 
repressed on the o^er ^de« the twins trotted off, arm4n* 
arm, having endowed Tim linklnwater with a 
gold snufLboa, ineloslog a bank-note worth more than 
Its value ten times told. 

At a quarter-past 6ve o*c!odc, punctual to the minute, 
arrived, according to annual usage, Tim Linkinwater^s 
sister; and a great to-do there was between! Tim 
Linkinwafer*s sister and the old housekeeper, respecting 
Tim Linkinwater’s sister’s cap, which had been despatcheo, 
per boy, from the house of the family where Tim Linkin- 
water’s sister boarded, and had not yet come to hand ; 
notwithstanding that it had been packed up in a bandbox, 
and die bandbox in a handkerchief, and the handkerchief 
tied on to the boy^s arm ; and notwithstanding, too, thqt 
the place of its consignment had been duly set forth, at 
full length, on the back of an old letter, and the boy 
enjoined, under pain of divers horrible penalties, the full 
extent of which the eye pf man could not foresee, to deliver 
the same with all possible speed, and' not to loiter by the 
way. Hm Unkinwater’s sister lamented ; the housekeeper 
condoled ; and both kept thrusting their heads out of the 
second-floor window to see if the boy was '* coming *’ — 
whidi would have been highly satisfactory, and upCn 
the whole, tantamount to his being come, as the distance 
to the emner was not quite five yards— when, all of a 
sudden, and when he was least expected, the messenger, 
carrying the bandbox with elaborate caution, appealed 
in an exactly opposite direction, pufling and panting for 
breath, and flushed with rewit exercise ; as well he might 
be, for ha had taken the atr, in the first instance, behind 
a hadcney-coadi that went to Camberwell, and had 
followed two Punches afterwards, and had seen the 
stilts home to their own door. The cap was all sale, 
however— that was one comfort— and it was no use 
scolding him— that was another; so the boy went upon 
his way rejoicing, and Tim Linkinwater’s sister presented 
herself to tlta company below stairs, just five minutes 
afbr the half<^l)otir had struck by Tim LInkinwatetfs own 
mfisUible clock. 

The company consisted of the brothers Gheeiyble, Tim 
Llnldnwater, a ruddy-fkced, white4ieaded friend of Tini*a 
(who was a supemnnuated bank clerk), and Nicholas, 
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wild WAS presented to Tim Linkittwater^ sister with 
rnnc^h ir^vtty and selemiiltf* Tl^e partv being now 
conip}eted» broUter Ned rang hw dimier, and, dinner being 
shortly afterwards announce^^ led Tim linl^nwater's 
sister into the neat room, whem it was set forth with great 
preparation. Then brother Ned took the head of the 
table, and brother Charles the foot; and Tim Linldn- 
watet^ sister sat on tlie 1^ band of brother Ned, and 
Tim Linkitiwater himself on his right; mid an ancient 
butler, of apoplectic appearance, and with very idiort 
legs, took up his position at the bade of brotlier Ned*s 
arm-ohair, and, waving his right arm preparatory to 
taking off the covers with a fiourish, stood bolt upright 
and motionless. 

**Por these and all other blessings, broihm* Charles,” 
said Ned. 

** Lord, make us truly thankful, brother Ned,” said 
Charles. 

Whereupon the apoplectic butler whisked off the top of 
the soup tureen, and shot all at once into a state of 
violent activity. 

There was abundance of conversation, and little fear 
of its ever flagging, for the good»humour of the glorious 
old twins drew everybody out, and Tim Linkinwater’s 
sister went off into a long and circumstantial account of 
Tim Linkinwater^s infancy, immediately after the very 
first glass of champagne-staking care to premise that she 
was very much Tim’s junior, and had only become ac- 
quainted , with the facts from their being preserved and 
handed down in the family. This histo^ concluded, 
brotlier Ned related how that, exactly thirty-five years 
ago, Tim Lankinwater was suspected to have received 
a love-letter, and how that vague information had been 
brought to the counting-house of his having been seen 
walking down Cheapsiefo with an uncommonly handsome 
^inster; at which there was a roar of laughter, and 
Tim Linkinwater being charged with blusliing, and called 
upon to explain, denied that the accusation was true; 
and further, that there would have been any harm in it 
if it had been ; which last position occasioned the super- 
annuated bank clerk to laugh tremendouji^, and to dwwe 
that it was the very hast Uiing he had cyer beard in his 
life, and that Tim iinklnwater might say a great many 
tUmgs b^rebe said anything which would beat 
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There wee mie little ceremoi^ peculiar to the day» both 
the matter and manner of whiim made a very etrong {tn*^ 
pression upon Nicholas. The cloth having been removed 
and the decanters sent round for the first timei a profound 
silence succeeded, and in the cheerful faces of the brothers 
there appeared an expression, not of absolute meUuu^ly, 
but of quiet tlioughifiitness, very unusual at a festive 
table. As Nidbolas, struck by this sudden alteration, was 
wondering wliat It could portend, the brothers rose to^ 
gether, and the one at the top of the table leaning forward 
towards the other, and spewing in a low voice as if he 
were addressing him individually, sald-*-^ 

Brother Charles, mv dear fellow, there is another 
association connected with this day which must never 
be forgotten, and never can be forgotten by you and me. 
This day, which brought into the world a most foithfol 
and excellent and exemplary fellow, took from It the 
kindest and very best of parent8-»the very best of parents 
to us both. 1 wish that she could have seen us in Our 
prosperity, and shared it, and had the hap^Mfiess of knowing 
how dearly we loved her in it, as we did when we were 
two poor boye-^but that was not to be. My dear brother 
—The Memory of our Mother.” 

<<Good Lord I” thought Nidiolas, *^and there are scores 
of people of their own station, knowing all this, and twenty 
thousand times more, who wouldn’t ask these men to 
dinner because they eat with then* knives and never went 
to school 1” 

But there was no time to moraUse, for the joviality 
again became very brisk, and the decanter of poit being 
nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which was instantfy 
answered by the apcxplectic butler. 

** David,” said brother Ned. 

“ Sir,” replied the butler. 

*'A magnum of the double-diamond, David, to drink 
the health of Mr. Linkinwater.” 

imtantly, bya foat of dexteri^, which was the admirmp 
tion of all the company, and hadf been, annually, for some 
years past, the apoplectic butler, bringing his leR band foo^ 
behind the small of his baric, produM the bottle wdth rite 
corkscrew already inserted ; uocoiked it with a jerl^ aiM 
placed the magnum and the cork before hb master wifo 
the d^nity of conscious clevemess. 

‘^^Ha Ir said brother Ned, first examining ilie cork and 
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a^w«ids filUtig' Im glasSi .while the old butler looked 
complaoexitly etnd amioiidy oni» ae i| it were all his own 
property, but the company were qulbi welcome to make 
free with it, ** this loolm well, Oavid.** 

** It ought to, air/* repIte<i^lDavt(l You’d be troubled 
to find auch a glass ctf wme as is our double-diamond, and 
that Mr^ Linkuiwater knows very welL That was Imd 
down when Mr. Linkinwater first cOme, that wine wasi 
gentlemen.” 

*^Nay, David, nay,” interposed, brother Charles. 

1 wrote the entiy in the cellar-book myself, sir, ^you 
please,” said DJivid, in the tone ot a man quite confident 
in the strength of his facts. ** Mr. Linkinwater had only 
been here twenty year, sir, when that pipe of double* 
diamond was laid down.” 

David is quite right— <|uite right, brother Charles,” 
said Ned ; ** are the people her^ David ? ” 

Outside the door, sir,” replied the butler. 

** Show ’em in, David, show ’em in.” 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his master 
a smafi tray of clean glasses, and opening the door, 
admitted the jolly porters and warehousemen whom 
Nicholas had seen below. The^ were four in all, and as 
they came in, bowing, and grinning, and blushing, the 
housekeeper, and cook, and housemaid, brought up the rear. 

Seven,” said brother Ned. filling a corresponding 
number of glasses with the double-diamond, **aiid Davi^ 
eight— there 1 Now, you’re all of you to drink the health 
of your beat friend, Mr. Timothy Linkinwater, and wish 
him health and long life and many happy returns of this 
day, both for his own sake and that oi your old masters, 
who consider him an inestimable treasure. Tim Linkin- 
water, sir, your health. Devil take you, Tim Linkinwater* 
air, God bless vou.” 

With tliis singular contradlcticii of terms, brother Ned 
gave Tim Litilunwater a slap on the back which made 
him look* for the moment, almost as apoplectic as the 
butler: and tossed off the contents of his glass in a 
twinkling* 

The toast was scarcely drunk with all honour to Tim 
Linktne^ater, when the sturdiest and |Dlliest subordinate 
elbowed hin^f a little in advance of his foilowsi and 
exhibiting a very liot and fiusiied coutttenance, ptiUed a 
louc of gray In jfiie middle of hts forehead as a 
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f!«j^ectf)lil iaiitte to tlio oompaoy, attd delivered hifneelf,* 
09 follows-^rubbinfif tHe i^afaitf of hie hands veiy hard on 
a blue cotton ^and&rchief as he dtd so 

** We*re allowed to take a liberty once a 3 pear, gen’IemeOy 
and if you please we*ll take it now; there being no time 
like the present, and no two birds in the hand worth one 
in the bush, as is well known-^leastways in a oontrairy 
sense, which the meaning b the same. (A paus»-^ho 
hutier unconvinced.) What we mean to sav is. tliat there 
never was (looking at the butler)--8uch (looking at die 
cook) noble-^excellent ^looking everywhere and seeing 
nobody) — free, generous, i^lnted masters as them as has 
treated us so handsome this day. And here^ thanidng of 
’em for all their goodnesses is so constancy a-difrustng of 
itself over everywhere, and wisliing they may live long and 
die happy I” 

When the foregoing speech was over-^and it might have 
been much more elegant and much less to the purpose — 
the whole body of subordkiates under, command of the 
apoplectic butler gave three soft cheers; whidb, to that 
gentleman’s great indignation, were not very regular, 
Hiasinuch as tlie women persisted in giving an immense 
number of little shrill hurrahs among themselves, in utter 
disregard of the time. This done, they withdrew ; sliortly 
afterwards, Tim Linkinwater’s sister withdrew; and in 
reasonable time after that the sitting was broken up Ibr 
tea and coffee and a round game of cards. 

At halfopast ten— -late hours for the square— ftim ap- 
peared a little tray of sandwiches and a bowl of bishop, 
which bishop coming on the top of the douUe-diamon^ 
and other excitements, had such an effect upon Tim 
Littkinwater, that he drew Nicholas aside, and gave him 
to understand, confidentially, that it was quite true about 
the uncommonly handsome spinster, and that she was to 
the full as good-looking as she had been described— more 
so, indeed— but that she was in too much of a hurry to 
change her' condition, and consequently, while Tim was 
courting her,' and thinking of changing his, got martied 
to somebody else. After all, 1 dare say it was my 
said Tim. **Tll show you a print 1 have get upstair^ 
one Of these days. It cost me five-ond-twenty smllings. 
I bo wht it soon aftin* we were coot to each other* Client 
mentma itn but it’s the most extraordlna^ aeddenta} 
HkenejM you ever saw-^her vecy pmrtnii^» sir I*’ 
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Bv thii time it was jpMt elavan «^clock; and Urn 
UnUawater’s ab^r demrin^ that ahe ought to have 
been at home a full hour ago, a coach waa procurad^ into 
whidh she was handed with |preat eeremony by brother 
Ned, while brother Charles Imparted the fullest directions 
to the coachman, and, besides paying the man a shilling 
over and above his fisret in oroer that he might take the 
utmost care of the lady, all hut choked him with a glass 
of sprits of uncommon strength^ and then nearly knocked 
all thti breath out of hb body in his energetic endeavours 
to knock it in agiun« 

At length the coadi rumbled off, and Tim linkinwaterb 
mter being now &ir]y on her way home, Nicholas and Tim 
Linkinwater’s friend took their leave together, and left old 
Tim and the worthy brothers to their repose. 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was consider- 
ably past midnight by the time he reached home, where he 
found hb mother and Smike sitting up to receive him. It 
was long after their usual hour of retiring, and they had 
expected him, at the very latest, two hours ago ; but tlie 
time bad not hung heavily on their hands, for Mrs. Nickleby 
had entertained Smike with a genealogical account of her 
family by the mother’s side, comprising biographical 
sketdbes of the principal members, and Smike had sat 
wondering what it was all about, and whether it was learned 
from a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickbby’s own head ; so 
that they got on together very pleasantly. 

Nicholas could not go to bkt without expatiating on the 
excellences and muni&ence of the brothers Cheer^le, and 
relating the great success which had attended hb efforts 
that day. But before he had said a dozen words, 
Mrs. Nidcbby, with many sly winks and nods, observed 
that she was sure Mr. Smike must be quite tired out, and 
that she positively must insist on hb not sitting up a minute 
longer. 

'*A most biddable creature jie is, to be sure,*’ said 
Mrs. Nickldby, when Smike had wished them good-night 
and left the room* ** 1 know you’ll excuse me, Nicholas, 
my dear, but 1 don’t like to do tbb before a third person ; 
indeed, before a young man it would not be quite proper, 
though really, after alT, 1 don’t know^what liarm there is in 
It, except tittt, to bs sure, it’s not {Decomiiig thing, 

though some people it b very imlich so, and really 1 
don’t know why k akom not boi if it’s well got up, and the 
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borders are small-plaUed ; of couree a good deal dopouds 
upon that,” 

With which preface Mrs^ Nkkieby took her nightoaf) from 
between the leaves of a very large prayer-book, where it had 
been folded up small, and proceeded to tie it on : talking 
away in her usual discursive manner all the time. 

** People may say wliat thev Uke,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, 
** but there*s a great deal of comfort in a nightcap, as I’m 
sure you would confess, Nicholas, my dear, if you would 
only nave strifes to yours, and wear it like a Christiant 
instead of sticking it upon the very top of your head, like a 
blue-coat boy. You needn’t think it an unmanly or quisrtcal 
thing to be particular about your nightcap, for 1 have often 
heara your poor dear papa, and the Reverend Mr. whatV 
his-name, who used to read prayers in that old diurch with 
the curious little steeple that the weathercock was blown 
off the night week before you were bom — I have often heard 
them say that the young men at college are uncommonly 
particular about their nightcaps, and that the Oaford 
nightcaps are quite celebrated for their strength and good* 
ness ; so much so, indeed, that the young men never meain 
of going to bed without ’em, and 1 believe it’s admitted on 
all hands that tkay know what’s good, and don’t coddle 
themselves.” 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the subject 
pf this lengtliened harangue, reverted to the pleasant tone 
of the little birthday party. And as Mrs. Nickieby instantly 
became very curious respecting it, and made a great noxnbair 
of imiuiries touching what they had had for dinner, and 
how it was put on table, and whether it was overdone or 
underdone, and who was there, and what ’’the Mr. 
Cheerybles” said, and what Nicholas said, and what the 
Messrs. Cheeiyble said when he said that ; Nicholas de» 
scribed the festmties at full Imigth, and also the occurrences 
of the morning. 

’’Late as It is,” said Nicholas, ”I am idmost selfish 
enough to wish that Kate had been up to hear all this. 1 
was all impatience as 1 came along to tell her.” 

Why, Kate,” said Mrs* Nickl^, putting her feet upon 
the fender, and drawing her chair to It, as if sailing 

herself for a long talk, ” Kate has been in bed-<ob ! a 
couple of hours— and Vm very glad, Nicholas, my 
that I prevailed upon her not to sit ujp^ for 1 udmd very 
much to have an oppoitunity of saying a fiiw words to you. 
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1 «m Mtumllv anxious about iu and, of <iourss« lc*s a vary 
deligbtful ana consoling thing to bav^ a grown^^up son that 
one can put conSdence in, and advlst IndeiMi, I 

don*t know any use there would be in having sons at all, 
unless people could put confideiilce In them,*’ 

Nicholas stopped m the middle of a sleepy yawn as his 
motjier began to speak, and looked at her wi^ fixed 
attention. 

** There was a lady in our neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Ntckleby, ** speaking of sons puts me in mind of lady 
in our neighl^urho^ when we lived near Dawlish, I think 
her name was Rogers ; indeed, 1 am sure it was if it waiin’t 
Murphy, which is the onW doubt I hav e - ” 

**18 it about her, mother, that 3rou wished to speak td 
me ? ” said Nicholas quietly. 

About Asr/” cried Mrs. Nickleby. **Good giacious, 
Nicholas, tny dear, how can you be so ridiculous? But 
that was always the way with your poor dear papa— just 
his way, always wandering, never able to fix his thoughts 
on any one subject for two minutes together. 1 think f see 
him now,” said Mrs. Nicklet^, " looking 

at me while 1 was talking to him about his afiairs, just as 
if his ideas. were in a state of perfect conglomeration ! 
Anybody who had come in upon us suddenly would have 
supposed 1 was confusing and distracting him instead of 
making things plainer ; upon my word they would.” 

**I am very sorry, mother, that 1 should Inherit this 
unfortunate slowness of apprehension,” said Nicholas kindly, 
’^but ril do my best to understand you, if you’ll only go 
straight on ; indeed 1 will.” 

”Your poor papa!” smd Mrs. Nickleby, pondering. 
**He never knew, till it was too late, what 1 would have 
had him do I ” 

This was undoubtedly the case, Inasmuch as the deceased 
Mr. Nickleby liad not arrived at the knowledge when he 
died. Neitlw had Mrs. Nickleby herself; v^tch is, in 
some sort, an explanation of the circumstance. 

** However,” smd Mrs. Nlclricby, drying her 4 eairs, '* thii 
has nothing to do — certainly, nothing whatever to do— with 
ihe gentleman in tlie next house.” , 

riiould suppose tliat the gentleman In the next house 
has as little to do with us/* returned Niibiioljui. 

^’There can be no doubt,^ said Mrs. Ntckleby, ** that he 
ikk g^tulomai^mid has^ jm manners of a gentleman, and 
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tbA a|^{>eamnoe of a gontlttima, atthou|fh he does wear 
•malti, and giwy worsted ttodcin^* That may 
eoeentricity, or ha may be ^ottd of ms legs. I doiiT see 
why he shiouldn^ be. The Fmee Regent was proud of his 
legs» and so was Daniel Lamberti who was also a j^ 
man ; ke wasjproud of his lega So was Miss Biffin ; she 

was No,^ added Mra Nickleby, correctiiig herself, I 

think she had only toes, but the principle is the same.** 

Nicholas looked on, quite amaasd at the introduction of 
this new theme, which seemed just what Mra Nickleby had 
expected him to be. 

^*You may well be surprised, Nicholas, my dear,** she 
said, ** 1 am sure I was. It came upon me like a flash of 
fire, and almost froze my blood. The bottom of his gdrden 
joins the bottom of ours, and of course 1 had several times 
seen him sitting among the scarleNbeans in his little arbour, 
or working at hts little hotbeds. 1 used to think he mated 
rather, but 1 didn*t take any particular notice of that, as we 
^re new-comers, and he might be curious to see what we 
were like. But when he began to throw his cucumbers over 
our wall—** 

**To throw his cucumbers over our wall!** repeated 
Nicholas, in great astonishment. 

**Yes, Nicholas, my dear,** replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a 
very serious tone; **his cucumbers over our waS. And 
vegetable-marrows likewise.” 

** Confound his impudence 1” said Nicholas, firing 
immediately. ** What does he mean by that ? ” 

** 1 don’t think he means it impertinently at all,” replied 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

**Whatl” said Nicholas, cucumbers and vegetable- 
marrows flying at the heads of the family ^a they walk 
in their own garden, and not meant impertinentlyl Why, 
mother—” 

Nicholas stopped short, for there was an indescribable 
expression of placid triumph, mingled with a modest eon-^ 
fusion, lingering between the borders of Mrs. Nickleby^ 
nirttcap, which arrested his attention suddenly. 

** He must be a very weak, and foolish, and ineonridsmte 
man,” said Mrs. Nickleby ; ** blatnabla indeed-— at least I 
suppose other people would consider him so ; of course I 
^can’t be expected to es^mess any opinion on that point, 
esparially after always d^ending ^ur poor dear papa 
when other psople blamed him for tnakthg prapoMls to 
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mt; and to bo suro there can bo no doubt that he hoe 
taken a vonr singuiar way of ahowhig it Still, at the 
same time, his attentions are-Hhat is, as far as it goes, 
and to a certain extent, of course-^ fiattering sort of 
thing ; and akhcni^ 1 should never dream of marrying 
again with a dear girl like Kate still unsettled in 

** Surriy, mother, sudi an Idea never entered your brain 
for an InMint ? ’* said Nicholas, 

‘^Blen my heart, Nidiolas, my dear,** returned his 
mother in a peevish tone, ** isn’t that precisely what 1 
am saying, if you would only let me speak? Of course, 
1 never gave it a second thought, and 1 am surprised and 
astonished that you should suppose me capable of such a 
thing. All I say is, what step is the best to take so as 
to reject these ai^ances civilly and delicately, and without 
hurting his feelings too much, and driving him to despair, 
or anything of that kind ? My goodness me ! ’* exclaimed 
Mra Nicklel^, with a half simper, ** suppose he was to go 
doing anything rash to himself, could 1 ever be happy 
again, Nicholas ? ** 

Despite his vexation and concern, Nicholas could scarcely 
lielp smiling, as he rejoined, ** Now, dp you think, mother, 
that such a result would be likely to ensue from the most 
cruel repulse?** 

** Upon my word, my dear, I donk know,** returned Mrs. 
Nickleby; ** really, I don’t know. 1 am sure there was a 
case in the day before yesterday’s paper, extracted from 
one of the French newspapers, about a journeyman shoe^ 
maker who was jealous or a young girl in an adjoining 
village, because she wouldn’t shut herself up in an iur« 
tight three«pair of stairs, and charcoal herself to death 
With him, am who went and hid himself in a wood with 
a sharp-pointed knife, and rushed out, as she was passing 
by with a few friends, and hilled himself first, and then aH 
the friends, and then%er-^no, killed all the firiends first, 
and then hersdf, and then i(feim|^which it is quite fright- 
ful to think of. Somehow or other,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
after a momentaty pause, they always nrg journeyman 
shoemakers who do these thii^ in S^Ajmee, aecording to 
the papers. 1 don’t know how it is-^sohietliitig in the 
leatmr, 1 suppose.” 

” But tius man, who i# not a shoemaker— what has he 
done, mother, what tms he said?” inquired Nicholas, 
feetled almost b^rond endurance, but looking nearly as 
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reaigfaed and patient aa Mm. Niiddcby faerself. *‘You 
know, there is no langttaffe of vogetahlea which converts 
a cucumber into a formal £»daration of attachment.** 

**My dear,** replied Mrs. Nicklebyt tossing her bead and 
looking at the ashes in the grate, **he has done and said 
all sorts of things,** 

** Is there no mistake on your part asked Nicholas. 

** Mistakes*’ cri^ Mrs. Nickleby. **Lordt Nicholas, 
my dear, do you suppose 1 don’t know when a man’s in 
earnest? ” 

** Well, well !” muttered Nicholas, 

“ Every time I go to the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
** he kisses one hand, and lays the otlier upon his heart-^ 
of course it’s very foolish of him to do so, and 1 dare say 
you’ll say it’s very wrong, but he dpes it very respectfully 
—very respectfully indeed — and very tenderly, extremely 
tenderly. So far, he deserves the greatest credit; thefe 
can be no doubt about that. Then there are the presents 
which come pouring over the wall every di^, and very fine 
they certainly are, very fine ; we had one of the cucumWs 
at dinner yesterday, and think of picking the rest for next 
winter. And last evening,” added Mrs. Nickleby, with in- 
creased confusion, **he called gently over the wall, as 1 
was walking in the garden, and proposed marriage and 
an elopement. His voice is as clear as a bell or a musical 
glass — very like a musical glass indeed — ^but of course 1 
didn’t listen to it Then the question b, Nicholas, my 
dear, what am 1 to do ?” 

Does Kate know of this ? ” asked Nicholas. 

I have not said a word about it yet,” answered his 
mother. 

**Tben, for Heaven’s sake,” rejoined Nicholas, rising, 
^*do not, for it would moke her very unhappy. And 
with regard to what you should do, my dear mother, do 
what your good sense and feelings mid respect for my 
father’s memory, would prcpnpt There are a thousand 
ways in which you can show your dislike of these pre^ 
posterous and doting attentions If you act as decidedly 
as you ought, and they are still continued, and to your 
annoyance, I can sjpeedily put a stop to them. But 1 
should not interfere m a matter so ridiculous, and att^h 
importance to it, until you have vindicate yourself; 
Most women can do that, but especially one of your age 
and comUtion in effeunistanees like these, wiiidi am 
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ttnworthf of a serious ifioogfet I ifould dot shame jrou 
by seeming to lake them to heaft> or treat tltem earnestly 
for an instant. Absurd old idiot i ^ 

So saying, Nicholas kissed mother and bade her goodr 

fdght, and they reared to tltelr respective chambers 
To do Mrs. Nicktidiy justice, her attachment to her 
children would have prevented her seriouslv contemplat* 
{ng a second niarria^, even if she coula have so far 
conquered her recollections of hdr late husband as to 
have any strong inclinations that way. But aithougii 
there was no evil and litUe real selfishness in Mrs. 
Nickleby^s heart, she had a weak head and a vain one; 
and there was sometliing so flattering in being sought 
(and vainly sought) in marriage at this time of day, 
that she could not dismiss the passion of the unknown 
gentleman quite so summarily or lightly as Nicholas 
appeared to deem becoming. 

As to its beingpreposterous, and doting, and ridiculous,” 
thought Mrs. Nickleby, communing with herself in her own 
room, 1 don’t see that at all. It’s hopeless on his part, 
certainly ; ^but why should he be an absurd old idiot, 1 
confess I don’t see. He Is not to be supposed to know 
it’s hopeless. Poor fellow t He is to be pitted, / think 1 ” 
Having made these reflections, Mrs. Nickleby looked 
in her Httle dressing-glass, and, walking badcward a few 
steps from it, tried to remember who it was who used to 
say that when Nicholas was one^nd-twenty he would have 
more tlie appearance of her brotlier than her som Not 
being able to call the authority to mind, she extinguished 
her candle, and drew up the window-blind to admit the light 
of morning, which had, by this time, begun to dawn. 

^^It’s a bad light to dtstinguish objects in,” murmured 
Mrs. Ntcklebv, peering into toe garden, ** and my eyes aie • 
not very good— i was short«sighted from a chili^—but, upon 
my word, I think there’s anoflier large vegetaMe-marrow 
sticking at this moment on t)ie broken glass bottles at the 
top of me wall!” 
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CHAPTER XKXVill. 

OCMtfPRlSBS CBXaAJS PARTICULARS ARIRIKO OUT COT A V7S^ 
OF CONDOLSNGS, WHICH MAY PROVE IMPORTANT 
AFTER— SlUKfi UNBEPBCTEDLY BKCOUNTBES A VRRY 0U> 
FRIEND, WHO INVITBS HIM TO H» HOUSBf AND WOA 
TAKE NO DSKXAt. 

Quite unconsdous of the demonstrations of thdr amorous 
neighbour, or of their efiects upon the susceptible bosom of 
her mamma, Kate Nickleby nad by this time begun to 
enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity and happiness, to 
which, even In occadonal and hrandtory glimpses, she had 
long been a stranger. Living under the same roof with 
the beloved brother from whom she had been so suddenly 
and hardly separated, with a mind at ease, and free from 
any persecutions which could call a bludi into her cheek 
or a pang into her heart, she seemed tp have passed into a 
new state of bdng. Her former cheerfulness was restored, 
her step regained its eiastidty and lightness, the colour 
which had mrsaken her cheek visited it once again, and 
Kate Ntckleby looked more beautiful than ever. 

^uch was the result tp wliich Miss La Creevy’s liimina* 
lions and observations led her, when the cottage had been, 
as she emphatically said, ** thoroughly got to rights, from 
*the citimney*pots to the street-door scraper,** and the bu^ 
tittle woman nad at length a moment^s time to think about 
Its inmates. 

** Which I declare I haven't had since I first came down 
herb,** said Miss LaCrcevy; ** for I have thought of nothing 
but hammers, nails, screw-diivers, and gimlets, rnomii^, 
noon, and night** 

**You never bestow one tlionght upon yourself, I 
believe,^ returned Kate, smiling. 

“Upon my word, my dear, when there are so many 
pleasanter things to Uitnk of, I should be a goose if I did,^ 
said Miss La Creevy, ** By the bye, 1 J&ve ihoi^ht ^ 
somebody too. Do you know, that 1 observe a great 
ctonge in one of this iamily — a very extraordTnary 
tdiange?** 

“ In whom ? asked Kate ansioudy. Not in—** 
^*Not in your luDiher, my dear,** reiurned Miss La 
Creevy, antiSpatii^ the cIom of the eamenpe,.**ilMr lis is 
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always the same affectionate, good-n^tmd, clever creature^ 
with a spice of the*—! won’t say who— 4n him when there’s 
any occasion, that he was when I first knew him. No. 
Smike, as hettc^^ be called, poor fellow !— for he won’t hear 
of a Mr. before liis name — is greatly altered, even in this 
short time.” 

How ? ” asked Kate. Not in health ? ” 

** N-n-o ; perhaps not in health exactly,” said Miss La 
Creevy, pausing to consider, ’‘although he is a worn and 
feeble creature, and has that in his face which it would 
wring my heart to see in yours. No ; not in health.” 

"How then?” 

" 1 scarcely know,” said the miniature-painter. " But I 
have watched him, and he has brought the tears into my 
eyes man}r times. It is not a very difficult matter to do 
that, certainly, for I am easily melted ; stili, I think these 
came with good cause and reason. I am sure since he has 
been here he has grown, from some strong cause, more 
conscious of his wemc intellect. He feels it more. It gives 
him greater pain to know that he wanders sometimes, and 
cannot understand very simple things. I have watched 
him when you have not been by, my dear, sit brooding by 
himself, with such a look of pain as I could scarcely bear to 
see, and then get up and leave the room : so sorrowfully, 
and in such dejection, that 1 cannot tell you how it has 
hurt me. Not three weeks ago he was a light-hearted, 
busy creature, overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as happy as 
the day was long. Now, he is another being — ^the same 
willing, harmless, faithful, loving creature — ^but the same 
in nothing else.” 

"Surely this will all pass off,” said Kate. "Foot 
fellow I ” 

" I hope,” returned her little friend, with a gravity veiy 
unusual in her, "it ta&y. I hope, for the sake of that poor 
lad, it may. However,” said Miss La Creevy, relapsing into 
the cheerful, chattering tone, which was habitual to her, 
" I have said my say, and a very long ssLy it is, and a very 
wrong say too, 1 shouldn’t wonder at ml. 1 shall cheer 
him up to-cught, at all events, for if he is to be my squire 
all the way to the Strand, 1 shall talk on, and on, and on, 
and never leave off, till 1 have roused him into a laugh at 
som^hing. So the sooner be goes, the better for him| and 
the sooner I go, the better fbr me, I am sure, or else 1 shall 
beve my tnaSl gelllvanfing ifith spmsbqdy who majr rob 
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the home— <tbough what ^re it to take away* beeMee 
tables and chairs, 1 don’t know, except the fntniatnres; and 
he is a clever thief who can dispose of them to any great 
advantage, for I can’t, 1 know, and that’s the honest 
truth.” 

So saying, little Miss La Creevy hid her face in a very 
flat bonnet, and herself in a very big shawl, and flzing 
herself tightly into the latter, by means of a large pin, 
declared tmt the omnibus might come as soon as h pleased, 
for she was quite ready. 

But there was still Mrs. NIckleby to take leave of; 
and long before that good lady luid concluded some 
reminiscences, bearing upon and appropriate to the 
occasion, the omnibus arrived* This put Miss La Creevy 
in a grmt bustle, in consequence whereof, as she secretly 
rewarded the servant-girl with eighteenpence behind the 
street door, she pulled out of her reticule tenpennyworth of 
halfpence, which rolled into afl pos»ble corners of the 
passage, and occupied some considerable dme in the pick« 
ing up. This ceremony had, of course, to be succeeded by 
a second kissing of Kate and Mrs. Ntckleby, and a gather- 
ing together of the little basket and the brown paper parcel, 
during which proceedings, ’’the omnibus,” as Miss La 
Creevy protested, ” swore so dreadfully, that it was quite 
awful^ to hear it” At length, and at last, it made a feint 
of goin^ away, and then Miss La Creevy darted out and 
darted in, apologisini^ with great volubility to all the 
passengers, and dedanng that she wouldn’t purposely have 
kept them waiting on any account whatever. White she 
was looking about for a convenient seat, the conductor 
pushed Smiae in, and cried that it was all ri^ht — though it 
wasn’t— ^and away went the huge vehicle, with the noise of 
half a dosen brewers’ drays at least 

Leaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of the 
conductor afore-mentioned, who lounged gracefully on 
his litfle shelf behind, smoldng an odoriferous cigar; and 
leaving it to stop, or go on, or gallop, or crawl, as that 
gentleman deemed expedient and advisable, this narrative 
may embrace the oppoitmiity of ascertaining tlie condition 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and to what extent he had, by 
this rime, recovered from the injuries consequent upon being 
flung violently from his cabriolet, under the circumstances 
alree^y detailed* 

With a shattered limb, a body severely bruised, a face 
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4}$figttred b^r luilf^healed mri, and pallid from the 
exhausttoa of recent pain and feveTj iStr Mulberry Hawk 
lay stretched upon hie bank, on the coueh to which he 
waft doomed to be a prisoner for some weeks yet to come. 
Mr* Pyke and Mr. Pluck eat drinking hard in the neat 
room, now and then varying the monotonous murmunt 
of their conversation with a half-smothered laugh, while 
the young lord— the only 'member of the parhr who was 
not thoroughly irredeemable, and who remly had a kind 
heart— sat beside liis mentor, with a cigar in his mouth, 
and read to him by the light of a lamp such scraps of in- 
telligence from a paper of uie day as were most likely to jdeld 
him interest or amusement. ^ 

Curse those hounds I** said the invalid, turning his 
head impatiently towards the a^oining room; '^will 
nothing stop th^r infernal throats I ” 

Messrs, t^ke and Pluck heard the exdamatton, and 
stopped immediately; winking to each other as they did 
so, and filling their glasses to Sie brim, as some recompense 
fi>r rile deprivation of speech. 

Damn I** muttered the sick man between hb teeth, 
and writhing Impatiently in his bed. ** lsn*t this mattress 
hard enougn, and the room dull enoughi and the pain bad 
enough, but must torture me? Wliat’s the time ? ** 

** Half-past eight,” replied his friend. 

‘*Here, draw the table nearer, and let us have the 
cards again,” said Sir Mulberry. More piquet. 
Come.” 

It was curious to see how eagerly the sick man, debarred 
from any change of position save the mere turning of his 
head from side to side, watched every motion of his fidend 
in the progress of the game; and with what eagerness 
and interest he played, and yet how warily and coolly. 
His address and skill were more than twenty times a 
match for his adversary, who could make little head against 
them, even when fortune bvoured him, with good cards, 
which was not often the case. Sir Mutberry Won every 
game; and when hb companion threw down the catds, 
and reused to play any long^, rimist forth his wasted arm 
and caught up riie stakes with a boastful oarii, aiM the 
same hoarse laugh,, though considerably lowered in tone, 
that had resound^ in Ralfdi. Nicklehy^ dkilng-roOm 
months before^ 

.While he was time occiHiibd, hb man appeared, to 
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annoimoe timt Mn Ral|4i Nidiclel^ was beiow* and 
to know how he was UHdght. 

“ Better«” said Sir Mulheny Impatiently. 

** Mr. Nickleby wishes to lmow« str^— ** 

tell yoU) better 9 ’* replied Sir Mulberiy, striking his 
hand upon the table. 

The man hesitated for a moment or two. and then s^d 
that Mr. Nickleby had requested permission to see Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconvenient. 

**lt it inconvenient. I can’t see him. ! chn’t see 
anybody,” said his master, more violently than before. 

You know tliat, you blocklxead.” 

’*! am very sorry, sir,” returned tlie man« **But Mt« 
Nickleby pressed so much, sir ** 

The fact was, that Ralph Nickleby had bribed the man, 
who, being anxious to earn his money with a view to future 
favours, held the door ip his hand, and ventured to linger 
still. 

’^Did he say whether ho had any business to speak 
about?” inquired Sir Mulberry, after a little impatient 
consideration. 

**No, sir. He said he wished to see you, sir, 
F^rticularl;^, Mr. Nickleby siud, sir.” 

’’Tell him to come up. Here,” cried Sir Mulberry, 
cMUng the man back, as he passed his hand over his 
disfigured fiace, move that lamp, and put it on the stand 
behimi me. Wlieel that table away, and place a diair 
there — ^farther off. Leave it so.” 

the man obeyed these directions as if he quite com- 
prehended the motive with which they were dictated, and 
left the room. Lord Frederick Verisopht, remarking that 
he would look in presently, strolled into the adjoining 
apartment and closed the lolding-door behind him. 

Then was heard a subdued footstep on the stairs.; and 
Ra^h Niddel^, hat in hand, cr^ softly into the room, 
with his body oeni forwaxd, as if m profound respect, and 
his eyes fixea upon the face of his worthy client. 

’’Well, Nickiel^,'’ said Sir Mulberry, motioning him 
to a chsdr by the couch side, and waving his himd in 
camessness, ” 1 have had a bad acokleiit, you 

'pee/* 

" I iKe," Indued Rai^, 'witb tiie same steady gaae. 
''Bad, indeed I I shoidd mat have kaowm yon. Sir 
Mdbony. Dear, dear i Ihia 4s bad." 
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Ralph’s manner was one of pro£6und humUtty and 
respect; and his low tone of voice was tliat which the 
gentlest consideration for a stdfe man would have taught 
a visitor to assume. But the expression of his face, Sir 
Mulberry’s being averted, was in extraordinary contrast ; 
and as he stood, in his usual attitude, calm^ly looking on 
tlte prostrate form before him, all that part of his features 
which was not cast into shadow by Ills protruding and 
contracted brows bore the impress of a sarcastic smile, 

*’Sit down,” said Sir Mulberry, turning towards him, 
as though by a violent effort. Am I a sight, that you 
stand gazing there ? ” 

As he turned his face, Ralph recoiled a step or two, 
and making as though he were irresistibly impelled to 
express astonishment, but was determined not to do so, 
sat down with welUacted confusion. 

I have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, eveiy day,” 
said Ralph, ’’twice a day, indeed, at first — ^and to-night, 
presuming upon old acquaintance, and past transactions 
by which we have mutually benefited in some degree, I 
could not resist soliciting admission to your diamber. 
Have you — have you suffered much ? ’* said Ralph, bending 
forward, and allowing the same harsh smile to gather 
upon his face, as the other closed his eyes. 

** More than enough to please me, and less than enough 
to please some broken-down hacks that you and I know 
of, and who lay their ruin between us, 1 dare say,” returned 
Sir Mulberry, tossing his arm restlessly upon the coverlet, 

Ralpli shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of the 
intense irritation with which this had been said ; for there 
was an aggravating, cold distinctness in his speech and 
manner which so grated on the sick man that ha could 
scarcely endure it, 

” And what is it in these ’ past transactions ’ that brought 
you here to-night ? ” asked Sir Mulberry. 

’’Nothing,” replied Ralph. ” There ^are some bills of 
my lord’s which need renewal ; hut let them be till you 
are well. 1 — ^I--came,” said Ralph, spealcing more slowly, 
and with harsher emphasis—”! came to say how griev^ 
I am that any relative of mine, although disowned 
by should have inffieted such punishment on you 

” Punishment I ” intetposed Sir 

” I know it hBM been a severe one/’ sma jUIpbi wilfully 
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mtetuking: tht mtaiiing of tbd Interruption^ **atid that has 
made sne tho more anxioua to tell you that I disown this 
vagabond— that 1 acknowledge him as no kin of mtno-- 
and that 1 leave hini to take his deserts from you and 
every man besides. You may wring his neck if you please. 
/ shall not interfere.” 

** Tills story that they tell me here has got abroad then, 
has it ? ” aslM Sir Mulberry* clenching his hands and 
teeth. 

'* Noised in all directions*” replied Ralph. Every club 
and gaming«room has rung with it. There has been a 
good song made about it* as 1 am told*” said Ralph* 
looking eagerly at his questioner. 1 have not heara it 
myself, not being in the way of such things* but I have 
been told it’s even printed — for private drculation* but 
that*s all over town* of course.” 

** It’s a lie 1” said Sir Mulberry | I tell you it’s all a lie. 
The mare took fright.” 

^*They say he frightened her*” observed Ralph* in 
the same unmoved and quiet manner. **Some say he 
frightened you, but i&ai*s a lie* I know. I have said that 
boldly— oh* a score of times t 1 am a peaceable man* but 
1 can’t hear folks tell that of you— no* no.” 

When Sir Mulberry found coherent words to utter* 
Ralph bent forward with his hand to his ear* and a face 
as calm as if its every line of sternness had been cast in 
iron. 

**When I am off this cursed bed,” said the invalid, 
actually striking at his broken leg in the ecstasy of his 

g tssion* ’*l’il have such revenge as never man had yet. 

y G— I will I Accident favouring him, he has manted 
me for a week or two* but I’U put a mark on him that he 
shall carry to his grave. I’ll slit his nose and* ears— flog 
him— maim him fpr life. I’ll do more than that ; I'll drag 
that pattern of chastity* that pink of piiidery* bis delicate 
sister; through ” 

It might have been that even Ralph’s cold blood tingled 
in liis <meeks at that moment. It might have been that 
Sir Mulberry remembered that* knave and usurer as 
was* he must* in some early time of infancy* have twined 
his arm about her father’s neck. He stopped, and 
menacing with his hand* confirmed the unuttered threat 
with a tremendous oath. 

It Is a galling thing*” said Ralphs after a short term of 
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tfileneei durin^f which he hi^d eyed the eufihrer keetify. **t«> 
think that Ihe man ahottt towii^ the rake, the raiie, the 
rook of twenty seasoQs^ shoukl be i»roua:ht to this pass hy a 
mere boy P 

Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but Ralph^i 
eyes were bent upon the fn^und, and hie fooe wore no 
other expression than one of thoughtfulness. ' 

** A raw, slight stripling, ” omunued Ralph, against a 
man whose very weight might crush him ; to say nothing 

of hb sidll in 1 am right, 1 think,** said Ralph, rmbing 

his eyes, **you were a patron of the ring once, were you 
not?*” 

The mk man made an impatient gesture, which Ralph 
chose to consider as one of acquiescence. 

he said, '*! thought so. That was before t 
knew vou, but I was pretty sure I coaldn*t be mistaken. 
He is light and active, I suppose. But those were slight 
advantages compared with yours. 'Luck, luck these 
hangdog outcasts have it.** 

**Me*li need the most he has when I am well again,^ 
said Sir Mulberry Hawk, ** let him fly where he will." 

** Oh ! ** returned Ralph quickly, ** he doesn*t dream of 
that He is here, good sir, watting your pleasure — here 
in London, walking the streets at noondw, carrying it off 
jauntily ; looking for you, I swear,** said Ralph, ms face 
darkening, and hb own hatred getting the upper hand 
of him, for the first time, as this gay peture of Nicholas 
presented itself; *^if we were only citizens of a country 
where it could he safely done, I*d give good money to have 
him stabbed to the hea^ and rolbd into the kennel for the 
dogs to tear.** 

As Ralph, somewhat to the surprise of his old efient, 
vented thtsslittle piece of sound family feeling, and took up 
hb hat preparatory to departing, Lord Frederick Verisi^ht 
looked in. 

** Why, what in the de 3 rvle*s name. Hawk, have you/uid 
Ntckbby been talking about?** said the young man. 
tieyver heard such an insufierable riot. Croak, croak, 
croak. Bow^ WOW, wow. What has it all been about? ** 

^^Sir Mulberry has been angry, my Imrd,** mM Ralph, 
looking towards the couch. 

Not about money, I hope? Nothing has gone wrong 
sobusiaimi, habit, . 

^*No, my lord, no,** returned Ralpk. **On tiiat point 
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WB Blw 0 y 8 Sir Mulbmy has item calliae to miiul 

the cause of 

There was neitlier necessity nor opportunity Ibr Ralph 
to proceed; for Sir Mulberry took up the thetne^ and 
vented his tlireats and oaths against Nichcdas alinoiU as 
ierodously as before. 

Ralph, who was no coismon obseiTer, was surprised to see 
that as this tirade proceeded, the manner of Lora Frederick 
Verisopht, who at the commencement had been twirling 
his whiskers with a most dandified and listless idr, under* 
went a complete alteration. He was still more surprised 
when. Sir Mulberry ceasing to speak, the young lord 
angrily, and almost unafieetedly, r^uested nevef* to have 
tlie subject renewed in his presence. 

*‘Mtnd that, Hawk!** he added, with unusual energy, 

1 never will be a party to, or permit if 1 can help it, 
a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.** 

** Cowardly 1 ’* interrupted his mend*. 

**Ye-es,’* said tlie other, turning full upon him. *^lf 
you had told him who you were; if you had given him 
your card, and found out afterwards that his station or 
character prevented your fighting him, it would have been 
bad enough then ; upon my soul it would have been bad 
enough then. As it is, you did wrong. I did wrong, too, 
not to interfere, and 1 am sorry for it. What happened to 
you afterwards was as much the consequence of accident 
as design, and more your fault than his ; and it shall not, 
with my knowledge, be cruelly visited upon him^^t shall 
not indeed,** 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding words, 
the young lord turned upon his heel ; but before he had 
rearaed we adjoining room he turned hack again, and 
said, witli even greater vehemence than he had displayed 
before-* 

1 do believe, now, upon my honour 1 do believe, that 
the sister is as virtuous and modest a young lady as she is 
a handsome one ; and of the .brother, I say tide, tlmt he 
acted as her broftier should, and in a manly and spirited 
enanner. And 1 only wish, with all my heart and soul^ 
that any one of us came out of ftias matter half as arell as 
^ d^s.” 

^So saying. Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of tlie 
room, leavuig Ralpli Ntcklehy and Sir Mulbeny tO most 
unpmmumt astonishmeitt. 
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^*l8 this your pupil?** asked Ralf:^ softly, **or has he 
come fresh &oni some couatry parson ? ’* 

Green fools take these nts sometimes,” replied Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, bitinsr his lip, and pointing to the door. 
** Leave him to me.” 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look witli his Old acquaint- 
ance, for they Imd suddenly grown confidential again in 
this alarming surprise, and took his way home, thought- 
fully and slowly. 

While these tilings were being said and done, and long 
before th^ were concluded, the omnibus had disgorged 
Miss La Creevy and her escort, and they had arrived at 
her own door. Now, the good-nature of the little 
miniature-painter would by no means allow of Smike’s 
walking back ^ain until he had been previously refreshed 
with just a sip of something comtortable and a mixed 
biscuit or so ; and Smike, entertaining no objection either 
to the sip of something comfortable or the mixed biscuit, 
but, considering on the contraty that they would be a 
very pleasant preparation for a walk to Bow, it fell out 
that he delayed much longer than he originallv intended, 
and '^that it was some hall-hour after dusk wnen he set 
forth on his journey home. 

There was no likelihood of his losing liis way, for it 
lay quite straight before him, and he had walked into 
town with Nicholas, and back alone, almost every day. 
So Miss La Creevy and he shook hands with mutual con- 
fidence, and beina clmrged with more kind remembrances 
to Mrs. and Miss Ntckleby, Smike started off. 

At the foot of Ludg^te Hill, he turned a little out of 
the road to satisfy his curiosity by having a look at 
Newgate. After stating up at the sombre walls, from 
the opposite side of the way, with great care and dread 
for some minutes, he turned back again into the old trade 
and walked brisldy through the dty; stopping now and 
tlien to gaze in at the window of some particularly attrac- 
tive shop, then running for a little way, then stopping 
again, and so on, as any other (x>untry lad might do, 

. He bad been gadng for a long time through a jeweller's 
window, wishing he could take some of the beautiful 
tfinkets home as a and imagining what delight 

th^ would aflbrd if M could, wheu the clodcs struck 
three-quarters past eigtg; rottS«4by the sound, he hunted 
on at a very quids |5ce^ and was crossing the comer of 
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a by-street when he Alt hhnaelf vi<^ently brought to, 
with a jerk eo sudden that he was obliged to cling to the 
lamp-post to save himself from falling* At the same 
moment a small boy clung tight round lus 1^, and a 
shrill cry of ** Here he is, father—- hooray ! ” vibrated in 
his ears. 

Smike knew that voice too welL He cast his despauw 
ing eyes downward towards the form from which it had 
proceeded, and shuddering from head to foot, looked 
round. Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the coat collar 
with the handle of his umbrella and was hanmng on at 
the other end with all his might and main. The cry of 
triumph proceeded from Master Wackford, who, regard- 
less of all his kicks and struggles, clung to him with tlie 
tenacity of a bulldog. 

One glance showed him this; and ki that one glance 
the terrified creature became utterly powerless and unable 
to utter a sound. 

** Here’s a go I ” cried Mr. Squeers, gradually coining 
hand-over-hand down die umbrella, and only unhooking 
it when he had got tight hold of the victim’s collar* 
** Here’s a delicious go 1 Wackford, my boy, call up one 
of them coaches.” 

A coach, father ! ” cried little Wackford. 

**Yes, a coach, sir,” replied Squeers, feasting his eyes 
on the countenance of Smike. ’’Damn the expense. 
J.et’s have him in a coach.” 

‘^What’s he been a-doing of?” asked a labourer, with 
a hod of bricks, against whom and a fellow-labourer 
Mr. Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of tlie umbrella. 

"Everything!’’ replied Mr. Squeers, looking fixedly 
at his old fiupil In a sort of rapturous trance. " Every- 
thing— running away, sir— joining in bloodthirsty attacks 
upon his master— there’s nothing that’s bad that he 
hasn’t done. Oh, what a delicious go is this here, gocMi 
l/)rd ! ” 

The man looked from Squeers to Smike ; but such 
mental faculties as the poor fellow possessed had utterly 
deserted him. The coach came up; Master Wadkfiird 
entered ; Squeers pushed in his prize, and following dose 
at hfs heels, pulled up tlie glasses. The coachman 
mounted his box and diove slowly off, leaving the two 
bricklayers, and an old applewoman, and a town-made 
liuie bby returning from an eveaing-aoiiool» wko 
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heen tlie only witnesses of the scene, to meditate npoit it 
mt thrar leisure* ^ 

Mr. Squeers sat liimself down on the opposite seat to 
the unfortunate Smike, and planting his Smnds firmly on 
his knees, looked at him for some five minutes, when, 
seeming to recover from his trance, he uttaied a loud 
laugh, and slapped hi^ old pupil’s face sovenU times^ 
talang the right aiid left sides alternately. 

**It isn’t a dream I” satd Squeers. ** That’s real flmh 
and blood 1 I know the feel of it ; ” and being quite 
assured of his good fortune by these experiments, Mr. 
Squeers administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the 
entertainments sliouJd seem to partake of sameness, and 
laughed louder and longer at every one. 

** Your mother will be fit to jump out of her skin, my 
hoy, when she hears of this,” said Squeers to his son. 

**Oh, won’t she though, father I” replied Master 
Wackford. 

*’To think,” said Squeers, **that you and me should 
be turning out of a street, and come upon him at the 
very nick; and that 1 should have him tight at only one 
cast of the umbrella, as if 1 had hooked him with a 
grappling-iron !<— Ha, ha !” 

** Didn’t I catch hi^ of his leg, neither, father ? ” said 
little Wackford. 


** You did 1 like a good ’un, my boy,” said Mr. Squeers, 
patting his son’s head ; and you shall have the best 
putton-over jacket and waistcoat that the nest new boy 
brings down, as a reward of merit — mind that. You 
always keep on in die same path, and do them things 
that you see your father do, and when you die you’ll go 
right slap to heaven and be asked no questions.” 

Improving tlie occasion in these words, Mr. Squeers 
patted his son’s bead again, and then patted Smike’s-^ 
but harder; and inquired in a bantering tone how lie 
found himself by this time. 

^^1 must go home,” replied Smike, looking wildly 
round. 

^’To 'be sure you must YouVe about right 
replied Mr. Squeers. ’’YouUl go home veiy soon, you 
wifi. You’ll find yOufielf at the peaceful village of 
Botbebo)^, in Yoiimhire, in something ^ under a week’s 
tipie, my yoimg firfond t and the next ttn^ you get away 
ftmh there, I irive ym leave to, keep amsf* Whereas the 
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4!lotli«t yoa run off in, you un^rrate^l robber?** eaid 
Mr. Smeers, in asmre voice. 

Smiw gi^qed at the neat attire vrhich Uie care at 
Nicholas had provided for him^ and wnini: his handa 

** Do you know tliat 1 could lianf you up outside of 
the Old Bailey, for making* away intn tliem articles of 
property?** smd Squeers. ^^Do }[o\i know that tt*s a 
hanging niatter-^and 1 a!n*t quite certain wliether it 
ain't an anatomv one besides — ^to walk off with upwards 
of the valley of nve pound from a dwelling-house? £h— 
do you know that? What do you suppose was the 
worth of them clothes you had? Do ^ou know that 
the Wellington boot you wore cost elght-and-twenty 
shillings when it was a pair* and the shoe seven^ndnsix? 
But you came to the rigm sliop for mercy when you came 
to me, and thank your stars tliat it tr me as lias got to 
servo you with the article.'* 

Anybody not in Mr. ^ueers's confidence would liave 
supposed that he was quite out of the article in question* 
instead haidng a targe stock on hand ready for all 
comers; nor would the imlnton of sceptical persons have 
undergone much alteration when he ibUowed up the 
remark by poking Smtke in the chest with tlie ferrule 
his umbrella, and dealii^ a smart shower of blows, wttli 
tlie ribs of the same instrument* upon his head and 
shouldera 

never thrashed a boy in a hackney-coach before/* 
said Mr. Squeers, when he stopped to rest ** There’s 
inconveniency in it, but the novmty gives it a sort of 
relish tool** 

Poor Smike 1 He warded off the blows as well as lie 
could, and now shrunk into a corner of the coach, wltli his 
head resting on his hands, and his elbows on his knees; 
he was stunned and stupefied, and luul no more idea that 
any act of his would enable him to escape from the alt- 
powerful Squeers, now that he had no frieM to speak to mr 
advise with, than he had had In idl the weary vears of l^e 
Yorlmhire life which fneeded the arritud of Nioiolas. 

Tlie journo seemed endless; street after street vmu 
entered and behind ; and stBl they went jolting on^ 
At last; Mr. Squeers began to thrust his head out la the 
window every half-minute, and to bawl a vm'iety of direetioiwi 
to the coachman; and after passing, with $oine*<H£ailiy, 
thretigh ieveiel piean street whicn ttie appeasranoeof the 
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houses and ilie bad state of the road denoted to have, been 
recently bullt» Mr, Squeers suddenly tugged at the dieck- 
string with all has might, and cried, ** Stop ! ’* 

** What are you ptilling a man’s arm off for?” said the 
coadimao, looKtng angrtfy down, 

** That’s the house,” replied Squeers. ‘^The second of 
them four little houses, one storev high, with the green 
shutters — ^there’s a brass plate on the door, with the name 
of Snawley.” 

Couldn’t you say that, without wrenching a man’s 
limbs off his body ? ” inquired the coachman. 

’^Nol” bawled Mr. Squeers. ’’Say another word, 
and 1*11 summons you for having a broken winder. 
Stop!” 

Obedient to this direction, the coach stopped at Mr. 
Snawley’s door. Mr* Snawley may be remembered as the 
sleek and sanctified gentleman who confided two sons 
{in law) to the parental care of Mr. Saueers, as narrated 
in the fourth chapter of this history. Mr. Snawley’s house 
was on the extreme borders of some new settlement 
adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had taken 
lodgings therein for a short time, as his stay was longer 
than usual, and the Saracen, having experience of Master 
Wackford’s appetite, had declined to receive him on any 
other terms than as a full-grown customer. 

” Here we are I ” said Squeers, hurrying Smike into the 
little parlour, where Mr. Snawley and his wife were taking 
a lobster supper. ’’Here’s the vagrant— the felon— the 
r^foel— the monster of unthankfulness.” 

’’Whatl The boy that ran away!” cried Snawley, 
resting his knife and fork upright on the table, and opening 
his eyes to their full width. 

” 11)6 vesy boy,” said Squeers, putting his fist dose to 
Smike’s nose, and drawing it away agsun, and repeating 
the process several times, with a vicious aspect ”u 
there wasn’i^a lady present, I’d fetch him such a-~ 
Never mind, I’ll owe it him.” 

And here Mr, Squeers related how, and in what niann^, 
and when and where, he had picked up the runaway. 

” It’s clear that there has neen a rrovtdence in it, sfr,” 
siaid Mr. Snawley* casting down his eyes with ad' aw of 
humility, and elevating his fork with a bit of lobster on 
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Mr. Squeert, seniitdiing hit nose* eourie» that wttt 
to bo expected. Anybody might have known that.** 

** Hara-*beartednesa and evil-doing will never ptosper« 
sir/’ said Mr. Snawley. 

** Never was such a thing knewn»” rejoined Squemi« 
taking a little roll of notes brom his pooEet-book to see 
that mey were all safe. 

** 1 have been» Mrs. Snawlev»” said Mr. Squeerst when 
he had satisfied himself upon this point — *' 1 have bem that 
chap’s benefitctoTi feeder, teacher, and clothier* 1 have 
been that chap’s classical, commercial, mathemattcal, 
philosophical, and trigonomi^ friend. My son — my only 
son, Wackford— has been his brother; Mrs. Squeers has 
been his mother, grandmother, aunt— ah ! and 1 may say 
uncle, too, all in one. She never cottoned to anybody, 
except them two engaging and delightfiil boys of yours, as 
she cottoned to this ^ap. ^What^ my return? What’s 
come of my milk of human kindness? It turns into curds 
and whey when 1 look at him.” 

** Well it may, sir,” said Mrs. Snawley. ** Oh 1 well it 
may, sin” 

Where has he been all thiatime?” inquired Snawley. 

Has he been living with ” 

**Ah, wl” interposed Squeers, confronting him again. 
** Have you been a-living with that there deviush Ntclueby, 
sir?” 

But no threats or cu£k could elicit from Smike one word 
of reply to this question ; for he had internally resolved 
that he would rather perish in the wretched prison to which 
he was again about to be consigned than utter one syllable 
which could involve his first and true friend. He had 
already called to mind the strict injunctions of secrecy as 
to his past life which Nicholas liad laid upon him when 
they travelled from Yoricshire ; and a confused and per* 
pleaced Idea that his benefrctor might have oominitted some 
terrible crime in bringing him away, which would render 
him liable to heavy punishment if detected, had contributed 
in some degree to reduce him to his present state of apathy* 
and terror. 

Such were the tiioughtt-4f to visions so ift^wrfect and 
undefined as those which wandered through his enabled 
brain iihe term can be applied— which were present to the 
mind of Smike, and r^dered him deaf alike to intimidation 
and persuasion. Finding every effort useless, Mr. Squeers 
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Qofidii^od bim to a liitle back iMm upstairs, where he wae 
to pass the ulght ; and, taktnirHhe pmaution of t«iticwing 
hie ^oes, and coat and waistcoat, ahd aif o of lockiog the 
door on the outside, lest he should muster up sulraeiit 
energy to make an attempt at escape, that worthy gentile- 
man left him to his meditations. 

And what ^ose m^ltattons were, and how the poor 
oreature^s heart satik within him when he thought— smn 
did he, for a moment, cease to think?-^f his late hesn^, 
and the dear Mends and iainiilar faces with which itwaS 
assodated, cannot be told. To prepare the mind ibr such 
a heavy sleep* Its growth must be stopped by riprour and 
crudtv in chtldho<A ; there must be years of miotry and 
sufiermg lightened no ray of hope ; the diords of the 
heart, which beat a quick response to the voice of gentleness 
and affection, must have rusted and luoken in their secret 
places, and bear the linp^ng echo of no old word of love 
or kindness. Gloomy, indeed, must have been the short 
day, and dull the long, long tarilight, preceding sudi a 
niglit of intellect as his. 

There were voices erhich would have roused him even 
then, but their welcome tones could not penetrate there ; 
and he crept to bed the same listless, lu^tess, blighted 
creature that Nicholas had first found him at the YorJmire 
schooL 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IN WHICH AKOTHBR OLD FRIBND BNCOUNTBR8 SMIXB, VBRlT 
OPPOKTVSELY AND TO 80MB PURPOSB* 

Thb night, fraught with so much bitterness to one poor 
soul, had given place to a bright and doudless summer 
mortiiM, when a north^ounUy mail-coach traversdi, 
with chberful noise, the yet silent streets of Islingtdn, 
and, giving brisk note of its approach with the lively 
winding of the guard’s horn, dattered onward to its 
haking-plaoe hard by the post^ifiice* 

The only outside passeum'was a burly, honest-looking 
countryman on Ifae DQit> with his eyes fined upon the 
dome of St. Paul’s Catnedrat, appeared' so wrapped in ad- 
mking eronderas to he kmiisilde to aU ^e bustle of 
getting out tlto totgs aw idu^s, undl one of the ceadl) 
vrindowa being let sparply down, be looked rouW and 
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^ncaunteiied a pretty female feee whicli waa just then 
thrust out, 

*'See there, lass,^ bawled the countryman, pointing 
towards the object of his admiration. ** There be Faul% 
Church. ’Ecod, he be a sotzable *ttn, he be.*’ 

"Goodness, John! I shouldn’t have thought it could 
have been half the size. What a monster ! ” 

"Monsther ! — ^Ye’ro aboot right theer, I reckon, Mrs. 
Browdie,” said tlie countryman good-humouredly, as he 
came slowly down in his nuge topcoat, " and wa’at dost 
thee tak yon place to be, noo— thot ’un ower the wa*? 
Ye’d never coom near it gin ye thried for twolve moonths. 
It’s na’ but a poast-office ! Ho ! ho I They need to 
charge for doable latthers. A poast-ofiice ! Wa’at dost 
thee think o’ thot? ’Ecod, if thot’s on’y a poast-office, 
I’d loike to see where the Lord Mayor o’ Lunnon lives.” 

So saying, John Browdie— ‘for he it was— opened the 
coach door, and tapping Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, 
on the cheek as he looked in, burst into a boisterous fit 
of laughter. 

" ^^el I ” said John. " Dang my bootuns if she bean’t 
asleep agean 1 ” 

"She’s been asleep alt night, and was all yesterday, 
except for a minute or two now and then,” replied John 
Browdie’s choice, "and I was very sorry when she woke, 
for she has been so cross ! ” 

The subject of these remarks was a slumbering figure, 
$0 muffled in shawl and cloak, that it would have been 
matter of impossibility to guess at its sex but for a brown 
beaver bonnet and green veil which ornamented the head, 
and which, having b&oxk crushed and flattened, for two 
hundred and fifl^ miles, in that particular angle of the 
vehicle from which the lady’s snores now proceeded, pre- 
sented an appearance sufficiently ludicrous to have moved 
less risible muscles than those of John Browdte’s ruddy 
face. 

" Hollo 1 ” cried John, twitching one end of the dragged 
veil. " Coom, wakken oop, will ’ee.” 

After several burrowings into the old comer, and 
many etclamaticns of impwence and fatigue, the figure 
struggled into a s iting posture ; and mere, under ti 
mass of crumpled beaver, and surrounded by *a semi- 
ctrde of blue curl-papers, wefb the delicate matures of 
MiSi Fanny Squeers. 
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Oh, Tilda 1 ** crittd Mlii SquMiri, how you haire boon 
kicking of me through this hleseed night ! ” 

1 do like that,^ refi^ied her friend, taughlog, 

when you have had nearly the whole coach to youraelf.” 

“Don’t deny it* Tllda,’^ eald Misi Squeera impresaively, 
“becauae you havoi and it’s no use to go aUemptlog to 
say you haven’t You mightn’t have known it In your 
sleep, Hlda^ but I haven’t closed my eyes tor a single 
wink, and so 1 Mnt 1 am to be believed.” 

Widi which r^lyi Mite Squeera adjusted the bonnet 
end veil, which nothing but supernatural interfbrence, 
and an utter suspension of nature’s laws could have 
reduced to any shape or form ; and evidently flattering 
herself that it looked uncommonly neat, brushed off the 
sandwteh'^Ktimbs and bits of biscuit which had acCumu- 
lated in her lap, and availing hcurself of John Browdie’s 
proffered arm, descended from the coach. 

“Noo,” said John, when a hackney<^:dach had been 
called, and the ladies and the luggage hurried in, “gang 
to the Sarah’s Head, mun.” 

“ To the cried the coachman. 

“Lawk, Mr. Browdiel” interrupted Miss Squeers^ 
“ The idea 1 Saracen’s Head.” 

“ Sure^ly,” said John, “ I know’d it was summut aboot 
Sarah^to the Sarah’s Son’s Head. Doit thou know 
thot?” 

“Oh, ah— 1 know that,” replied the coachman gruffly, 
as he banged the doon 

“Tilda, dear— really,” remonstrated Miss Squeers, “we 
shall be taken for I don’t know what.” 

“ Let ’em tak us as they folnd us,” said John Browdte | 
“ we dean’t come to Lunnun to do nought but ’joy oursel, 
do we ? ” - 

“1 hope not, Mr. Browdie,” replied Miss Squeers, 
looking mngulafly dismal. 

“Well, then,” said John, “it’s no matther. “ I’ve only 
been a niarried mun fower days, ’account of poor old 
feyther deein’ and puttin’ It off. Here be a wedain -party 
— broide and brolde’shmald, and the groom^f a mun 
dean’t ’Joy himsei neia, when ought he, hey? Drat it 
nil, thors what I wai^i^to know,” 

So, in order that ib might begin to enjoy himself at 
once, and lose tm time, Mn Browdte gave his wife a 
hearty kiss, and succeeded In wresjdqg another from 
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Miss Squeers, after a miudenlv resletance of scratching 
and struggling on the part of that young lady, which 
was not quite over when they reached the Saracen’s 
Head. 

Here the party straightway retired to rest, the re** 
freshment of sleep being necessary after so long a journey ; 
and here they met again, about noon, to a substantial 
breakfast, spread by direction of Mr. John Browdie, in a 
small private room upstairs, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the stables. 

To have seen Miss Squeers now, divested of the brown 
beaver, the green veil, and the blue curl-papers, and 
arrayed in all the virgin splendour of a white frodc imd 
spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative 
damask rose in full bloom on the inside thereof; her 
luxuriant crop of hair arranged in curls so tight, that it 
was impossible they could come out by any accident, and 
her bonnet-cap trimmed witli little dsunask roses, which 
might be supposed to be so many promising scions of 
the big one— to have seen all this, and to have seen the 
broad, damask belt, matching both the family rose and 
the little ones, which encircled her slender waist, and by 
a happy ingenuity took off from the shortness of the 
spencer behind — to have beheld all this, and to have 
taken further into account the coral bracelets (rather 
short of beads, and with a very visible black string) 
which clasped her wrists, and the coral necklace whi& 
rested on her neck, supporting, outside her frock, a 
lonely cornelian heart, typical of her own disengaged 
affections— to have contemplated all these mute but ex- 
pressive appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, 
might have thawed the frost of age, and added new and 
inextinguishable fuel to the fire of youth. 

The waiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had 
human passions and feelings, and he looked very hard at 
Miss Squeers as he handed the muffins. 

Is my pa in, do you know ? ” asked Miss Squeers, with 
dignity. 

“ Beg your pardon, miss ? ” 

** My pa,” repeated Miss Squeers ; “ is he in ? ” 

** In where, miss ? ” 

In here— in tlie house 1 ” replied Miss Squeers. “ My 
pa— Mr. Waokford Squeers— he’s stopping hem. Is he 
at home?*’ • 
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1 didn't know ther^ was any geri^'man of that name 
in the house, miss,” replied the waiter. ** There maybe. 
In tlie coffee-room.” 

May he. Very pretty this, indeed! 'Here was Miss 
Squeers, who had been depending:, ail the way to London^ 
upon showing her friends how much at home she would 
be, and how much respectful notice her name and connec- 
tions would excite, told that her father be there 1 

**As if he was a feller!” observed Miss Squeers, with 
emphatic indignation. 

“ Ye’d betther inquire, mun,” said John Browdie. “ ktC 
bond up another pij^eon-pie, will ’ee? Dang the chap,” 
muttered John, looking into the empty dish, as the waiter 
retired ; ** does he ca’ this a pie — three young pigeons and 
a troiding matther o* steak, and a crust so ioight that 
you doan^ know when it’s in your mooth and when it’s 
gane ? 1 wonder hoo many pies goes to a breakfast ! ” 

After a short interval, which John Browdie employed 
upon the ham and a cold round of beef, the waiter returned 
with another pie, and the information that Mr. Squeers 
was not stopping in the house, but that he came there 
every day, and tlwt directly he arrived he should be sliown 
upstairs. With this he retired; and he had not retired 
two minutes when he returned with Mr. Squeers and his 
hopeful son. 

“Why, who’d have thought of this?” said Mr. Squeers, 
when he had saluted the party, and received some ^ivate 
family intelligence from his daughter. 

“ Who, indeed, pa I ” replied that young lady spitefully 
“ But you see Tilda is married at last.” 

“And 1 stood threat for a soight o’ Lunnon, school 
xneasther,” said John, vigorously attacking the pie. 

“One of them things that young men do when tliey 
get married,” returned Squeers; *‘and as runs through 
with their money like nouiing at all. How much belter 
wouldn’t it be now, to save it up for the eddication of 
any little boys, for instance. They come on 3011,*’ said 
Mr. Squeers, in a moralising way, “before you’re aware 
of it ; mine did upon 

“ Will ’ee pick a bU ? ” said John. 

“ I won’t myself,” returned Squeers ; “but if you’ll just 
Iqt little Wackford tupk into something fat, 111 be obliged 

r you. Give it him In his fingera else^jtlw waiter charges 
on^ and thitreVa lot of prodt on this soft%f vitiles without 
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that If 3rou hear tho waiter* coming, sir, above it in your 
pocket, and look out of die window, d'ye hear ? " 

Titi awake, father," replied die duufuLWackford* 

'*Well," said Squecrs, turning to his daughter, 
your turn to be married next. You must make haste." 

Oh, I'm in no hurry," said Miss Squeers, very sliarply. 

** No, Fanny?" cried her old friend, with some archness. 
No, Tilda," replied Miss Squeers, shaking her head 
vehemently. “ I can wait." 

“So can the young men, it seems, Fanny," observed 
Mrs. Browdte. 

“They ain't draw'd into it by itta, Tilda," retorted Miss 
Squeers. 

•* No," returned her friend ; “that's exceedingly true.” 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a 
rather acrimonious retort from Miss Squeers, who, besides 
being of a constitutionally vicious temper— aggravated 
just now by travel and recent jolting — was somewhat 
irritated by old recollections, and tlie failure of her own 
designs upon Mr. Browdie; and the acrimonious retort 
might have led to a great many other retorts, which might 
have led to Heaven knows what, if the subject of converse^ 
tion had not been, at that precise moment, accidentally 
changed by Mr. Squeers himself. 

“What do you think?" said that gentleman; “who do 
you suppose we have laid hands on, Wackford and me?" 

“Pal not Mr. ?l’ Miss Queers was unable to 

finish the sentence, but Mrs. Brownie did it for her, and 
added “Nickleby?” 

“ No," said Squeers. “ But next door to him though." 

“You can't mean Smike ?” cried Miss Squeers, clapping 
her hands. 

“Yes, I can though," rcioined her father. “I've got 
him, hard and fast.” ^ 

“ Wa’atl" exclahned John Browdie, pushing iway his 
plate. “ Got that poor-Mlom’d scoundrel— where ? ” 

“Why, in the top back room, at my lodging," replied 
Squeers, “with him on one side, and the key on the 
other." 

“ At thy lopdgin' ? Thee'st gotten him at thy loodgin’ ? 
Ho! ho! The schoolmeasther agin all England. Give 
us thee hand, mun^I'm darned but X must shak thee by 
Uie bond for thotr— gotten him at thy loodgin'?" 

“ Yes," r^liet^queers, staggering in his chair und«r 
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tha congratulatory Mow on tho cbM: which tha atout 
Yorkshireman dealt tbankee« Don’t do it again* 

You mean it kindfy, 1 know, but it hurts rather-^yes, 
there ha is. That’s not so bad, is it ? ” 

*’Baad!” repeated John Browdie. ”lt’s aneaf to scars 
a mun to hear tell on.” 

’’ I thought it would surprise you a bit,” said Squeers, 
rubbing bis hands. *' It was pretty neatly done, and pretty 
quick too.” 

’’Hoo wor it?” cried John, sitting^ down close to him. 
*'Tell us all about it, mun ; coom, quick.” 

Although he could not keep pace with John Browdie’s 
impatience, Mr. Squeers related the lucky chance by which 
Smike had fallen into his hands as quickly as he could, 
and, except when he was interrupted by the admiring 
remarks of his auditors, paused not in the recital until 
ha had brought it to an end. 

** For fear he should give me the slip, by any chance,” 
observed Squeers, when he had finished, looking very 
cunning, I’ve taken three outsides for to-morrow morning 
— ^for Wackford, and him, and me — and have arranged to 
leave the accounts and the new boys to the agent, don’t 
you see ? . So, it’s very lucky you come to-day, or you’d 
have missed us ; and as it is, unless you could come and 
tea witli me to-night, we shan’t see anything more of you 
before we go away.” 

“ Dean’t say anoother wurd,” returned the Yorieshireman, 
shaking him by the hand. ” We’d coom, if it twenty 
mile.” 

“No, would you though?” returned Mr. Squeers, who 
had not expected quite such a ready acce|7tance of his 
invitation, or he would have considered twice before he 
gave it. ' 

John Brpwdie’s only reply was another squeeze of the 
hand, an9 an assurance that they would not begin "to 
see London till to-morrow, so that they might be at 
Mr. Snawley’s at six o’clock without mil; and after 
some further conversation, Mr. Squeers and his son 
departed. 

During the remainder of the day, Mr. Browdie was in a 
very odd and excitable state, buVsting occasionally into an 
explosion of laughter, and then taking up his hat and 
running into^ coach*yard to have it out by himself. He 
was very too, oonstantly walfciaf^ip <tnd out, and, 
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Snapping his fingersy and dancing scraps of uncouth 
country dances, and, in short, conducting himself in such 
a very extraordinary manner, that Miss Squeers opined 
he was going mad, and, begging her dear Tilda not to 
distress herself, communicated her suspicions in so many 
words. Mrs. Browdie, however, without discovering any 
great alarm, observed that she had seen him so once 
before^ and that although he was almost sure to be ill 
after it, it would not be anything veiy serious, and therefore 
he was better left alone« 

The result proved her to be perfectly correct ; for, while 
they were all sitting in Mr. Snawley’s parlour tliat night, 
and just as it was beginning to get dusk, John Browdie 
was taken so ill, and seized with such an alarming dizzi- 
ness in the head, that the whole company were thrown into 
the utmost consternation. His good lady, indeed, was 
tlie only person present who retained presence of mind 
enough to observe that if be were allowed to lie down 
on Mr. Squeers’s bed for an hour or so, and left entirely 
to himself, he would be sure to recover again almost as 
quickly as he had been taken ill. Nobody could refuse to 
try the effect of so reasonable a proposal, before sending 
for a surgeon. Accordingljr, John was supported upstairs, 
with great difficulty; being a monstrous weight, and 
regularly tumbling down two steps every time they hoisted 
him up three; and, being laid on the bed, was left in 
char^ of his wife, who, after a short interval, reappeared 
in the parlour, with the gratifying intelligence that he had 
fallen last asleep. 

Now, the fact was, that, at that particular moment, John 
Browdie was sitting on the bed with the reddest face ever 
seen, cramming the corner of the pillow into his luouth, to 
, prevent his roaring out loud with laughter. He bad no 
sooner succeeded In suppressing this emotion tlian he 
slipped off his shoes, and creeping to the adjoining room 
where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, which 
was on the outside, and darting in, covered Smike^s mouth 
with liis huge hand before he could utter a sound. 

**Ods-b 6 bs, dost thee not know me, mun?” whispered 
the Yorkshireman to the bewildered lad. ** Browdie— chap 
as met thee efilier schoolmeasther was banged ? 

Yes, yes,” cried Smike. Oh, help me I ” 

** H^p thee 1 ” jneplied John, stopping hit mouth again 
the kiitaiit he HM said this much, Thee didn't need 
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help, if thee wam*t as ailly yoongster as ever «kawM 
breath. Wa’^at did *ee come herd for, then ? ” 

** He brought me ; oh ! he brought me,** cried Smike. 

*‘Brout thee!” replied John. ‘*Why didn't 'ee punch 
his head, or lay theeself doon and kick, and squeal out for 
the pollts ? I’d ha’ licked a doozen such as him when I 
was yoong as thee. But thee bee’st a poor broken^doon 
chap,” said John sadly, ’’and God forgi* me for bragging 
pwer ^an o* His weakest creeturs 1 ” 

Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie 
stopped him. 

**Stan’ still,” said the Yorkshireman, ’'and doan’t ’ee 
speak a morsel o’ talk till 1 tell ’ee.” 

With this caution, John Browdie shook his head signifi- 
cantly, and drawing a screw-driver from his pocket, took off 
the box of the lock in a very deliberate and workmanlike 
manner, and laid it, together with tlie implement, on the 
floor. 

’'See that?” said Jolin. ’'Thot be thy doin’. Noo, 
coot awa* ! ” 

Smike looked vacantly at him, as if unable to comprehend 
his meaning. 

” 1 say, coot awa’,” repeated John hastily. “ Dost thee 
know where thee livest ? Thee dost ? Weel. Are yon thy 
clothes or schoolmeastlier’s ? ” 

’'Mine,” replied Smike, as the Yorkshireman hurried 
him to tlie adjoining room, and pointed out a pair of shoes 
and a coat which were lying on a chair. 

" On wi’ ’em,” said John, forcing the wrong arm into the 
wrong sleeve, and winding the tails of the coat round the 
fugitive’s neck. "Noo, foller me, arid when thee get’st 
ootside door, turn to the right, and tliey wean’t see thee 
pass.” 

’’ But— but— he’ll hear me shut the door,” replied Smike, 
trembling from head to foot. 

"Then dean’t shut it at all,” retorted John Browdie. 
’’Dang it, thee bean’t afeard o’ schoolmeasther’s takkin’ 
cold, 1 hope?” 

’' N-no,” said Smike, his teeth chattering in his bend. 
’’But he brought me hack before, and will again. He 
will, he will, md^d.” 

"He wuU^.he replied John impatiently. "He 

weaa’t, he l.ook^ee! i ,woot4o do this neigh- 

hoiirly loUfi^Vaad let ihm think Aee^geiten 
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thcesetf, b\tt ifbecooms oot o* thot parlour awhile theeVt 
clearing off, he mun’ have itiercy on hts oun boans^ for I 
wean’t If he folnds it oot soon efther, I’ll put ’un on a 
wrong scentf 1 warrant ’ee. But if thee keep’st a good 
heart, thee’lt be at whoam afore they know thee’st gotten 
off. Coom ! ” 

Smtke, who comprehended just enough of this to know it 
was intended as encouragement, prepared to follow with 
tottering steps, when John whispered in his ear — 

** Thee’lt Just tell young measther that I’m splolccd to 
Tilly Price, and to be heerd on at the Saracen by laither, 
and that 1 bean’t jealous of ’un— dang it, I’m loike to boost 
when 1 think o’ that nelght 1 ’Cod, I think I see ’un now, 
a-powdertn’ awa* at the thin bread an butther 1 ” 

It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just then, 
for he was within an ace of breaking out into a loud 
guffaw. Restraining himself, however, just in time, bv a 
great effort, he glided downstairs, hauling Smike behind 
him; and placing himself close to the parlour door, to 
confront the first person that might come out, signed to 
him to make off. 

Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. 
Opening tlie house door gently, and casting a look of 
mingled gratitude and terror at his deliverer, lie took the 
direction which had been indicated to him, and sped away 
like the wind. 

The Yorkshireman remained on his post for a few 
minutes, but, finding that there was no pause in the 
conversation inside, crept back again unheard, and stood 
listening over the stair-rail for a full hour. Everything 
remaining perfectly q^uiet, he got into Mr. Squeers’s bed 
once more, and, drawing the clothes over hts head, laughed 
till he was nearly smothered. 

If there could only have been somebody by to see how 
the bed-clothes shook, and to see Jfc e Yorkshireman’s 
great red face and round head appdr above the sheets 
every now and then, like some jovial monster coming to 
the surface to breathe, and once more dive down convulsed 
with the laughter which came bursting forth afresh— that 
somebody would have been scarcely less amused than 
John Browdie himself. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

. *■ 

IN WHICH NICHOLAS FALLS IN LOVB*^HB EMPLOYS A 
MBDlATCHt, WHOSE FROCBEDINGS ARB CROWNED WITH 
UNEXPECTED SUCCESS, BZOBPTXNO IN ONE SOLITARY 
PARTICULAR^ 

Once more out of the clutches of his old persecutorj it 
needed no fresh stimulation to call forth the utmost enetgy 
and exertion that Smike was capable of summoning to 
his aid. Without pausing for a moment to reflect upon 
the course he was taking, or the probabiltty of its leading 
him homewards or the reverse, he fled away with sur- 
prising swiftness and constancy of purpose, borne upon 
such wings as only foar can wear, and impelled by 
imaginary shouts in the well - remembered voice of 
Squeers, who, with a host of pursuers, seemed to the 
poor fellow’s disordered senses to press hard upon his 
track ; now left at a greater distance in the rear, and now 
gaining faster and faster upon him, as the alternations 
of hope and terror agitated him by turns. Long after he 
had become assured that^ these sounds were but the 
creation of his excited brain, he still held on at a pace 
which even weakness and exhaustion could scarcely retard. 
It was not until the darkness and quiet of a country road 
recalled him to a sense of external objects, and tlie starry 
sky above warned him of the rapid flight of time, that, 
covered with dust and panting for breath, he stopped to 
listen and look about him. 

All was still and silent. A glare of light in the distance, 
casting a, warm glow upon the sky, marked where the 
huge city lay. Solitary fields, divided by hedges and 
ditches, through many of which he had crashed and 
scrambled in his ffight, skirted the road, both by the 
way he had com4|hd upon the opposite side. It was 
lale now. They could scarcely trace him by such paths 
as he had taken, ami if he could hope to regain his own 
dwelling, it must surely be at such a time as that, and 
under cover of the darkness. This, by degrees, b^me 
pretty plain, even to. the mind of Smike. He had, at first, 
entertained some viifigue and cliildlsh idea of travelling 
into the country for ten or a dozen mileR, and then return- 
ing hoinevimrds by a wide circuit, which should keep Mm 
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clear of London«--co great arae his appreheiteion of travera 
Ing the streets alonoy lest he should again ehcounter his 
dt^aded enemy yielding to the conviction whioh 
these thoughts inspired, he turned back, and taldfig the 
open road, though not without many fears and misgmngs, 
made for London again, with scarcely less speed of foot 
than that with which he had left the temporaiy abode of 
Mn Squeers. 

By the time he re-entered it, at the western extremity, 
the greater part of the shops were closed. Of the throngs 
of people wno had been tempted abroad after the heat of 
the day, but few remained in the streets, and they were 
lounging home. But of these he asked his u'ay from time 
to time, and by dint of repealed inquiries he at length 
reached the dwelling of Newman Noggs. 

All that evening Newman had been hunting and search- 
ing in byways and comers for the vety person who now 
knocked at his door, while Nicholas had been pursuing 
the same inquiry in other directions. He was sitting, 
with a melanclioiy air, at his poor supper, when Smike’s 
timorous and uncertain knock reached hts ears« Alive to 
every sound, in his anxious and expectant state, Nea^maH 
hurried downstairs, and, uttering a cry of joyful surprise, 
dragged the welcome visitor into the passage and up the 
stairs, and said not a word until he had him safe in bis 
own garret, and the door was shut behind them, when 
he mixed a great mugful of gln-and-water, and holding 
it to Smike's mouth, as one might hold a bowl of medicine 
to the lips of a refractory child, commanded him to drain 
it to tlte last drop. 

Newman looked uncommonly blank when he found that 
Smike did little more than put his Ups to the precious 
mixture ; he was in the act of raising the mug to his 
own mouth, with a deep sigh of compassion ibr hts poor 
friend*s weakness, when Smike, beg|j||ming to relate the 
adventures which had befallen him, mKsted him half-way, 
and he stood listening with the mug in his hand. 

It was odd enough to see the cliange that came over 
Newman as Smike proceeded. At ftrst he stood rubbing his 
lips with the back of his hand as a preparatory ceremony 
towards composing himself for a draught; then, at the 
mention of Squeers, he look the mug under hls'arni, and 
opening hla eyes very wide, looked on in the utmost 
astonisliaieat* When Smike came to the aSiault up&gk 
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liimisdf in the hackney^coaeli* he haetUy deposited tlie 
mug upon tlie table, and limped up and down the room 
in a state of the greatest excitement, stopping himself 
^tth a jerk every now and then, a$ if to listen more 
attentively* When John Browdie came to be spoken of, 
he dropped, by slow and gradual degrees, into a chair, 
and rubbing his hands u]>on his knee$--quicker and 
quidcer as the story reached its climax— burst at last into 
a laugh composed of one loud, sonorous **Ha! ha!” 
Having given vent to which, his countenance immediately 
fell again as he inquired, with the utmost anxiety, whether 
it was probable that John Browdie and Squeers had come 
to blows. 

No ! I think not,” replied Siuike. “ I don’t think he 
could have missed me till 1 got "quite away.” 

Newman scmtched his head with a show of great di»* 
appointment, and once more lifting up the mug, applied 
himself to the contents, smiling, meanwhile, over the 
rim, with a grim and ghastly smile at Smike* 

^‘You shml stay here,” said Newman; you’re tired — 
fagged. I’ll tell tnem you're come back. They have been 
ludf mad about you. IMIr. Nicholas—” 

God bless htm ! ” cried Smike* 

•’Amen!” returned Newman. “He liasn’t had a 
niinute’s rest or peace; no more lias the old lady, nor 
Miss Nickleby.” 

“No, no. Has she thought about me?” said Smike. 
“Has she, though ; oh, has she — has she? Don’t tell me 
so if she has not.” 

“ She has,” cried Newman. “ She is as noble-hearted 
as she is beautiful.” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” cried Smilce. “ Well said I ” 

So mild andg^entle,” said New 4 naa. 

“Yes, yes 1^’ cried Smike, witli increasing eagerness. 

“And yet with g|||||h a true and gallant spirit,” pursued 
Newman. 

He was going on m his enthusiasm, when, chancing to 
look at his companion, he saw that he 'had covered Ids 
face with his liands, and that tears Were stealing out 
between his fingers. 

A moment before, the boy’s eyes were sparkling with 
Unwonted fire, and every feature Iiad been lighted up with 
in excltemenl; which made him appear, for tiie momeht, 
^te a being. 
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** Well, well,** ,muttftrtd Newman, as If he were a little 
puzsled« It has touched ms, more than once, to think 
now such a nature should have been exposed to such trials ; 
this poor fellow-^es, yes — ^he feels diat too— it softens him 
—makes him think of his fenner misery, Ha I Yes, thal*s 
—hum I ” 

It was by no means dear, from the tone of these broken 
redectlons, that Newman Noggs considered them as 
explaining, at all satisfactorily, the emotion which had 
suggested them. He sht in a musing attitude for some 
time, regarding Smike occasionally with an anxious and 
doubtful glance, which sufficiently showed that he was not 
very remotely connected with his thoughts. 

At length, he repeated his proposition that Smike should 
remain where he was for that night, and that he (Noggs) 
should straightway repair to the cottage to relieve the 
suspense of Uie family. But as Smike would not hear of 
this— pleading his anxiety to see his fiends again— they 
eventually sallied forth together ; and the night being by 
this time far advanced, and Smike being, besides, so foot* 
sore that he could hardly crawl along, It was within an hour 
of sunrise when they reached their imtlnatlon. 

At the first sound of their voices outside of the house, 
Nicholas, who had passed a sleepless night devising 
schemes for the recov^ of his lost cliarge, started from his 
bed and joyfully admitted them. There was so much noisy 
conversation and congratulation and indignation, that the 
remainder of the family were soon awakened, and Smike 
received a warm and cordial welcome, not only from Kate, 
but from Mrs. Nickleby also, who assured him of her future 
favour and regard, and was so obliging as to relate, for his 
entertainment and that of the assembled circle, a most 
remarkable account, extracted firom some work the name 
of whidi she had never known, of a miraculous escape from 
some prison, but what one she couldn’t remember, effected 
by an officer whose name she had foijigotten, confined for 
some crime which she didn’t clearly recollect. 

At first Nicholas was disposed to give his uncle credit for 
some portion of this bold attempt (which had so nearly > 
proved sUccessi^t) to carry off Smike, but on more mature 
conkuleration, he was inclined to think that the full merit 
of It rested with Mr. Scmeers. Determined to ascertsiun, if 
he could, through John Krowdie, how the case really sto^ 
he betcx^ himself to his daily occupation } meifitafing ms he 
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went on a great variety of eehem^ fof the punlehment of 
the Yorkshire schoolmaster* all cf which had their feiinda* 
tion in the strictest prindples of retributive justice, and had 
but the one drawbar of being wholly impracticable, 

“A fine morning, Mr. LTnkinwater I*’ said Nicholas, 
entering the office. 

^*Ahl” replied Tim, "talk of the country, indeed! 
What do you think of this now for a day-^ London day 
•’^neh? ** 

" It’s a little clearer out of town,” said Nicholas. 

" Clearer 1 ” echoed Tim Linkinwater. " You should see 
it from my bedroom window.” 

"You should see it from wfaa,” replied Nicholas, with a 
smile. 

"Poohl pooh!’* said Hm Linkinwater, "don’t tell me. 
Country I” (Bow was quite a rustic place to Tim.) 
" Nonsense 1 What can you get in the countiy but new-laid 
eggs and dowers ? I can buy new-laid eggs in Leadenhall 
Market, any morning before breakfast ; and as to flowers, 
it’s worth a run upstairs to smell my mignonette^ or to see 
^he double-wallflower in the back attic window at No. 6, in 
the court.” 

" There is a double-wallflower at No. 6, in the court, is 
there ? ” said Nicholas. 

"Yes, is there 1 ” replied Tim, "and planted in a cracked 

i ug, without a spout. There were hyacinths there this 
ast spring, blossoming in-*-— But you’ll laugh at that, of 
course.” 

"At what?” 

"At their blossoming in old blacking-bottles,” said Tim. 
" Not 1, indeed,” returned Nicholas. 

Tim looked wistfully at him for a moment, as if he were 
encouraged by the tone of this reply to be more communica^ 
tive on me subject ; and sticking behind hts ear a pen that 
he had been making, and shutting up his knife with a 
smart click, said—* » 

" They belong to a sickly, bedridden, hump-backed boy, 
and seem to be the only pleasures, Mr. Nicklet^, of his sad 
existence. How many 3mrs is it,” said Tim, pondering, 
" since 1 first noticed him, quite a little child, dragging 
himself about on a pair of tiny crutches ? Well 1 well I 
not mcmy ; but though they would appear nothing. If 1 
thought of other things, they seem p lon^ long time, when 
I think of hitm U is a sad thing,” said Tim, breakhig off, 
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«ee A little, deformed child sitting apart from other 
children, who are active and merry, watching the gaines he 
is denied the power to share in. He made my heart adie 
very often.** 

It is a good heart,** said Nicholas, ** that disentangles 
itself from the close avocations of every day, to heed such 
things. You were saying^——** 

**That the flowers belonged to this poor boy/' said Tim, 
** that’s all. When it is fine weather, and he can crawl out 
of bed, he draws a chair close to the window, and sits 
there, looking at them and arranging them, all day long. 
We used to nod at first, and then we came to speak. 
Formerly, when I called to him of a morning, and asked 
him how he was, he would smile and say, * Better ; ’ but 
now he shakes his head, and only bends more closely over 
his old plants. It must be dull to watch the dark house** 
tops and tlie fiying clouds for so many months ; but he is 
very patient.” 

" Is there nobody in the house to cheer or help him ? ** 
asked Nicholas. 

^’His father lives there, I believe,” replied Tim, “and 
other people, too ; but no one seems to care much for the 
poor, sickly cripple. 1 have asked him, very often, if 1 can 
do anything for him ; his answer is always the same-^ 
* Nothing.* His voice is growing weak of late, but 1 can 
see that he makes the old reply. He can’t leave his bed 
now, so they have moved it close beside the window, and 
there he lies all day : now looking at the sky, and now at 
his flowers, which he still makes shift to trim and water 
with his own thin hands. At night, when he sees my 
candle, he draws back his curtain, and leaves it so, till 1 
am in bed. It seems such company to him to know that 
I am there, that 1 often sit at my window for an hour or 
more, that he may see 1 am still awake ; and sometimes 1 
get up in the night to look at the dull, melancholy light 
m bis little room, and wonder whether he is awake or 
sleeping. 

“ Tile night will not be long coming,” said Tim, “ when 
he will sleep, and never wake again on earth. We have 
never so much as shaken hands in all our lives ; and yet 1 
uhaAi miss him like an old friend. Are there any country 
flowers tliat could interest n^ like these, do you think? 
Or do you suppose that the withering of a hundred kinds 
of ^ eboieest flowers that blow, called by the hardest 
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Latin names that were ever irtvented, would give me one 
fraction of the pain that 1 shalf feel when those old jugs 
and bptiles are swept away as lumber I Country cried 
Tini» with a contemptuous emphasis; ** don’t you know 
that i couldn’t have such a court under my bedroom 
window anywhere but in London ? ” 

With which Inquiry, Tim turned his back, and pretend* 
ing to be absorbed in hts accounts, took an opportunity of 
hastily wiping his eyes when he supposed Nicholas was 
looking another way. 

Whether it was that Tim’s accounts were more tlian 
usually intricate that morning, or whether It was that 
his habitual serenity had been a little disturbed by these 
recollections, it so happened that when Nicholas returned 
from executing some commission, and inquired whether 
Mr. Charles Cheeryble was alone in his room, Tim 
promptly, and without the smallest hesitation, replied in 
the affirmative, although somebody had passed into the 
room not ten minutes before, and Tim took especial and 
particular pride in preventing any intrusion on either of 
the brothers when they were engaged with any visitor 
whatever, 

*'1*11 take this letter to him at once,” said Nicholas, 
^'if that’s the case.” And with that he walked to the 
room and knocked at the door. 

No answer. 

Another knock, and still no answer. 

" He can’t be here,” thought Nicholas. " I’ll lay it on 
bistable.” 

So Nicholas opened the door and wAlked in ; and very 
quickly he turned to walk out again, when he saw, to 
his great astonishment and discomfiture, a young lady 
upon her knees at Mr. Cheeryble’s feet, and Mr. Cheeryble 
beseeching her to rise, and entreating a third person, 
who had the appearance of the young lady’s female 
attendant, to add her persuasions to his to induce her to 
do so. 

Nicholas stammered out an awkward apology, and was 
precipitately retiring^ when the young lady, turning her 
head a Utile, presented to his view the features of the 
lovely girl whom be had seen at the register office on his 
first visit lopg before. GAancinig from her to the atten- 
dant, he mm^fised the Same chii^sy^ servant who had 
mccompanh|^!&r tlien | and betwe^ his admiration of 
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the Young: lady’s beauty, and the confusion and surpi-ise 
of this unexpected reco^ition, he stood stock-still, in 
isuch a bewildered state of surprise and embaurassment, 
tliat for the moment he was quite bereft of the power 
either to speak or move. 

“ My dear ma’am— *my dear young^ lady,” cried brother 
Cliarles, in violent agitation, “ptw don’t— not anotlier 
word, 1 beseech and entreat you f 1 implore you — 1 beg 
of you— to rise. We — we— sue not alone.” 

As he spoke, he raised the young lady, who staggered 
to a chair and swooned away. 

*‘She has fainted, sir,” said Nicholas, darting eagerly 
forward. 

‘ ‘ Poor dear, poor dear 1 ” cried brother Charles. Wliere 
is my brother Ned ? Ned, my dear brother, come here, 
pray.” 

** Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied liis brother, 
h uriving into the room, “ what is tlie— sh 1 what—” 

** Hush ! hush I not a word for your life,^ brother Ned,” 
returned the other. Ring for the hou9ekeM)er, my dear 
brother— call Tim Linkinwater I Here, Tim Linkinwater, 
sir— Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, leave the room, 1 beg and 
beseech of you.” ^ 

** 1 think she is better now,” said Nicholas, who had 
been watching the patient so eagerly that had not 
heard the request. 

** Poor bird 1 ” cried brother Charles, gently taking her 
hand in his, and laying her head upon his arm. Brother 
Ned, my dear fellow, you will be surprised, 1 know, to 

witness this in business hours; but ” Here he was 

aprnln reminded of the presence of Nicholas, and, shaking 
him by the hand, earnestly requested him to leave the 
room, and to 8.)nd Tim Linkinwater without an instant’s 
delajr. 

Nicholas immediately withdrew, and, on his way to the 
counting-house, met both the old housekeeper , and Tim 
Linkinwater, jostling each other in the passage^ and 
hurrying to the scene of action with extraordinacy speed. 
Without waiting to hear his message, Tim Linkinwcttf r 
darted into the room, and presently afterwards Nicholas 
heard tlie door shut and locked on the inside. 

He had abundance of time to ruminate on this discovery, 
for Tim Linkinwater was absent daring the greater part of 
an bnuf, during the wliole of which time Nidiolas thought 
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of nothing but the young lady« and her exceeding beauty, 
and what could possibly have Ibrought her there, and why 
tliey made such a mystery of it The more he thought 
of all this, the more it perplexed him, and the more 
anxious he became to know who and what she was. '^1 
should have known her among ten thousand/* thought 
Nicholas. And vnth that he walked up and down the 
room, and recalling^ her &ee and figure (of which he 
had^ a peculiarly vivid remembrance), discarded all otbei 
subjects of reflection and dwelled upon that alone. 

At length Tim Linkinwater came back — provokingly 
cool, and with papers in his hand, and a pen in his mouth, 
as if nothing had nappened. 

** Is she q^uite recovered ?*’ said Nicholas impetuously 
*** Who ? ” returned Tim Unksn water* 

Who ! ** repeated Nicholas. “ The young lady.** 
**What do make, Mr. Nickleby/* said Tim, faking 
his Mn out of his mouth — **what no you make of four 
hundred and twenty«seven times three thousand two 
hundred and thirty^eight?’* 

*• Nay/* returned Nicholas, ** what do you make of my 
question first? I asked you—** 

About the young lady,** said Tim Linldnwater, putting 
on his spectacles. To be sure. Ves. Oh, she*8 very 
well/* ^ 

“ Very well, is she? ** returned Nicholas. 

well,’* replied Mr. Linkinwater gravely 
** Will she be able to go home to-day ? ” asked Nicholas. 
** She’s gone,** said Itm, 

** Gone!?* 

‘*Yes.** 

** 1 hope she has not fisr to go ? ** said Nicholas, looldng 
earnestly at the other. 

** Ay,” replied the immovable Tim, ** 1 hope she hasn*t* 
Nicholas hazarded one or two further remarks, but it 
was evident that Tim Linldnwater had his own reasons 
for evading tlie subject, and that he was determined to 
afford no further information respecting the fair unknown, 
who had awakened so much curiosity in the breast of his 
young friend. Nothing daunted by this repulse, Nicholas 
returned to the charge next day, emboldem^ by the 
dreumstance of Mr. Linldnwater being in a very talkative 
and communingiya mood ; but directly tie resumed the 
ihiiiie, Tim dUisU Into a state of the most provoldng 
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taciturnitf, and from aniwerlitg in monos/llabloft came 
to returning no answers at all, save such as were to be 
inferred from several grave nods and ^rugs»'whidi only 
V served to whet that appetite for intelligence in Nicholas* 
which had already attained a most unreasonable height. 

Foiled in these attempts, he was fain to content himself 
with watching for the young lady’s next visit, but here 
again he was disappointed. Day after day passed, and 
she did not return. He looked eagerly at the super* 
scription of all the notes and letters, but there was not 
one among them which he could &ncy to be in her 
handwriting. On two or three occasions he was em« 
ployed on business which took him to a distance, and 
had formerly been transacted 1 ^ Tim Linkinwaten 
Nicholas could not help suspecting that, for some reason 
or other, he was sent out of the way on purpose, and 
that the young lady was there in his absence. Notbi^ 
transpired, however, to confirm this suspicion, and Tim 
could not be entrapped into any confession or admission 
tending to support it in the smallest degree. 

Mystery and disappointment are not absolutely indis- 
pensable to the growth of love, but they are, very often, 
Its powerful auxiliaries. ’’Out of signt, out of mind,” 
is well enough as a proverb applicable to cases of friend- 
ship, though absence 18 not alwajrs necessary to hotlowness 
of heart, even between friends; and truth and honesty, 
like precious stones, are perhaps most easily imitated at 
a distance, when the counterteits often pass for real. 
Love, however, is very materially assisted by a warm 
and active imagination : which has a long memoiy, and 
will thrive, for a considerable time, on very slight and 
sparing food. Thus it is that it often attains its most 
luxuriant growth in separation, and under circumstances 
of the utmost difficulty ; and thus it was that Nicholas, 
thinking of nothing but the unknown young lady from 
day to day and from hour to hour, began at last to 
think that he was very desperately in love with her, and 
that never was such an ill-used and persecuted lover as he. 

Still, though he loved and languished after the most 
orthodox mcmets, and was only deterred from making g 
confidante of Kate by the slight considerations of having 
* never. In all his life, spoken to tlie object of his passion, 
and having never set eyes upon her eiccept on twn.occa 8 ionS, 
on bg^h of which she had come and gone like a flash m 
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l%httt!ngfrror, aft Nichotaa hlmietf taid, in ttin numeroti* 
conirersattans he held with hinpelf, like a vision of youth 
and 1)6auty« much too bright to last-^his ardour and 
devotion remained without its reward. The j^ung lady 
appeared no mom ; so that there was a great deal of love 
wasted (enough, l^eed, to have set up half a doisen young 
gentlemeni as times go, with the utmost decency), and no^ 
body was a bit the wiser for it, not even Nicholas himself 
who, on the contrary, became more dull, sentimental, ana 
lackadaisical every day. 

While matters were in this state, the &ilure of a corre- 
spondent of llie brothers Cheeryble in Giermany imposed 
upon Tim Linkinwater and Nicholas the necessity of going 
through some very long and complicated accounts, extend- 
ing over a considerable space of time. To get through 
them with the greater despatch, Tim Linkinwater proposed 
that they should remain at tl^ counting-house, for a week 
or so, until ten o’clock at night; to this, as nothing 
damped the seal of Nicholas in the service of his kind 
patrons — ^not even romance, which has seldom business 
habits— he cheerfully assent^. On the very first night of 
these later hours, at nine exactly, there came, not the 
young lady herself, hut her servant, who, being closeted 
with brother Charles for some time, went away, and 
returned next night at the same hour, and on the next, 
and on tlie next again. 

These repeated visits Inflamed the curiosity of Nicholas 
to the very higtiest pitch. Tantalised and excited beyond 
all bearing, and unable to fathom the mystery without 
neglecting his duty, he confided the whole secret to 
Newman Noggs, imploring him to be on the watdh 
next night, fo follow the girl home, to set on foot such 
inquiries relative to the name, condition, and history of 
her mistress as Jhe could, without exciting suspicion; and 
to report the result to him with the least possible delay* 

Beyond all measure proud of fliis commission, Newman 
Noggs took up his post in the square on the following 
evening, a foil hour before the newfol time, and, plant- 
ing hhttself bdbind the puim, and pulling his hat over 
his eyes, began his watch with an elaborate sq>pearance 
of mysteiy, ad^nirabhr calculated to exdte the suspidon 
of all beholders. Indeed, ^vers servant«girls who came 
to draw wnfosw and pondry litrie boys who stopped to 
driak at the laiw,^were ahniSjrt seared but of tfadr senses 
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bjr the apparition of Newman NoggSi lookiw steal 
round the pump» with nothing of him visihie but his 
face, and that wearing the expression of a meditative ogre. 

Punctual to her time the messenger came again, and 
after an interview of rath^ longer duration than usualj 
departed.* Newnfan had made two appointments with 
Nicholas — one for the next evening, conditional on his 
success, and one the next night following, which was to 
be kept under all circumstances. The first night he was 
not at tlie place of meeting (a certain tavern about half-* 
way between the city and Golden Square), but on the 
second night he was tliere before Nicholas, and received 
h im with open arms. 

“It’s all right,” whispered Newman. “Sit down— sit 
down, there’s a dear young man, and let me tell you all 
about it.” 

Nicholas needed no second invitation, and eagerly 
inquired what was the news. 

“There’s a great deal of news,” said Newman, in a 
flutter of exultation. “It’s all right. Don’t be anxious. 
1 don't know where to begin. Never mind that. Keep up 
your spirits. It’s all right.” 

“ ^^11 ? ” said Nicholas eagerly. “ Yes ? ” . 

“ Yes,” replied Newman. “ Tiiat’s it” 

“What’s It?” said Nicholas. “The name^tbe name, 
my dear fellow ! ” 

“ The name’s Bobster,” replied Newman. 

“ Bobster I ” repeated Nicholas indignantly. 

“That’s tile name,” said Newman. “ I remember it by 
lobster.” 

“Bobster!” repeated Nicholas, more emphatically than 
before. “ That must be the servant’s name.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Newnum, shaking his head with 
great posUiveness. “Miss Cecilia Bobster.” 

“Cedlla, eh?” returned Nicholas, muttering the two 
names together over and over again in every variety of 
tone, to try the effect. “ Well, Cecilia is a pretty name.” 

“ Very. And a pretty creature too,” said Newman. 

“ Who ? ” said Niciiotas. 

” Miss Bobster.”'' 

“ Why, where have you seen her ? ” demanded Nicholas. 

“ Never mind, my dear boy,” retorted Noggs, clappiii^ 
liim on .the slioi;dder. “I Mvr seeh her. ¥00 sliaif see 
her. 1 have managed it all.” 
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dear cri^d Nicbolai9 gratpliljf Jik 

Imnd, “ are you terious ? *• v, 

••I am,** fftfdiad Nt^wmati* *'1 mean it all« Every 
word. You ahull see her to-morrow oiglit She consents 
to hear you speak for yourself, I persuaded her. She is 
all adabiliiy, goodness, ev/eetness^ and beauty,*’ 

I know she is { 1 know she must bCi Newman (” said 
Nloholal^ wringing his hand. 

“You are right,” returned Newman. 

*• Where does she live?” cried Nicholas. “What have 
you learned of her history ? Has she a father-— mother 
— any brothfers—sisters ? What did she say ? How came 
vou to see her? Was she not very much surprised? 
Did you say how passionately I have longed to speak 
to her? Did you tell her where 1 had seen her? Did 
you tell her how, and when, and where, and how long, 
and how often, 1 have thought of that sweet face. Which 
came upon me in my bitterest distress like a glimpse of 
some better world-^did you, Newman— did you ? ” 

Poor Noggs literally gasped for breath as this Hood of 
questions rushed upon him, and moved spasmodically in 
his chair at every fresh inquiry, staling at Nicholas tnean^ 
while with a most ludicrous expression of perplexity. 

“No,” said Newman, “ I didn’t tell her that.” 

** Didn’t tell her wlilch ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ About the glimpse of the better world,” said Newman, 
didn’t tell her who you were, either, or where you’d 
sc»n her. 1 said you loved her to distraction.” 

“Tliat’s true, Newman,” replied Nicholas, with liis 
characteristic vehemence. “ Heaven knows 1 do 1 ” 

“I said, too, that you had admired her for a long time 
in secret,” aaid Newman. 

“Yes, yes. What did she say to that?” asked 

Nicholas 

“ Blushed,” said Newman. 

“To be sure. Of course she would,” said Nicholas 
approvingly. 

Newman then went on to say that the young lady was 
an only diild, that her motlier was dead, that die resided 
with her iktlier, and that she had been induced allow 
her lover a secret interview, at the interceselon of her 
se^:rafit, who bad great influence with her. He further 
related how it required much moving and great eloquence 
«0 bring the yout^ lady to this pass t how i% was eapreasly 
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und^rttood that tha marety afforded Nicliolaf an oppoiv 
lunity of declarloigt f>as«loii; and how she by no 
means pledged herself to be favouratdy impressed with 
his attentions* The mystery of her visits to the brothers 
Cheeiyble remained wholly unexplained, for Newman had 
not alluded to them, either in his preliminaiy oonversations 
with the servant or his subsequent interview with the 
mistress, merely remarking that he had been instructed 
to watch the girl home and plead his young friend’s cause, 
and not saying how far he had followed hcur, or from what 
point. But Newman hinted that from what had fitllen 
from the confidante, he had been led to suspect that the 
young lady led a very miserable and unhappy life, under 
tlie strict control of her only parent, who was of a violent 
and brutal temper — a circumstance which he thought 
might in some degree account, both for her having 
sought the protection and friendship of the brothers, and 
her suffering herself to be prevailed .upon to grant the 
promised interview. The last he held to be a very logical 
deduction from the premises, inasmuch as it was but 
natural to suppose that a young lady, whose present 
condition was so unenviable, would be more than commonly 
desirous to change it. . 

It appeared, on further questioning — for it was only by 
a very long and arduous process that all this could be 
got out of Newman Noggs — that Newmap, in explanation 
of his shabby appearance, had represented himself as 
being, for certain wise and indispensable purposes con- 
nected with that intrigue, in disguise ; and, being 
questioned how he had come to exceed his commission 
so far as to procure an interview, he responded, that the 
lady appearing willing to grant it, he considered himself 
bound, botli in duty and gallantly, to avail himself of such 
a golden means of enabling Nicholas to prosecute his 
addresses. After these and all possible questions had 
been asked and answered twenty times over, they parted, 
undertaking to meet on the following night at halfpaat 
ten, for the purpose of fulfilling the appointment, wnich 
was for eleven o’clock. 

Things come about very strangely I ’* thought Nicholas, 
as he walked home. 1 never contemplated anything of 
this kind ; never dreamed of the possibili^ of It To know 
something of ^ Hfe of one in whom I mlt such intend; 
to ieo her in the street, to pass t!ie house in wIe^ ato 
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ItVed^ to meot her sometimee in her walks, to hope that a 
day migj^ht come when 1 might be in a condition to tetl her 
of my love — ^this was the utmost oxtent of my tbouehls, 
Nowi however — ^ But 1 should be a fool, indeed, to 
mpine at mv own good fortune 
Still, Nicholas Was dissatisfied ; and there was more In 
the dissatisfaction than mere revulsion of feeling. He 
was angry with the young lady for being so easily won, 
<< Because,” reasoned Nicholas, it is not as if she knew 
it was I, but it might have been anybody ’’•^which was, 
certainly, not pleasant. The next moment he was angry 
With himself for entertaining such thoughts, arguing that 
nothing but g^oodness could dwell in such a temple, and 
that the behaviour of the brothers sufficiently showed the 
estimation in which they held her. ** The fact is, she’s a 
mystery altogether,” said Nicholas. This was not more 
satisfactory tiian his previous course of reflection, and only 
drove him out upon a new sea of speculation and con- 
jecture, where he tossed and tumbled, in great discomfort 
of mind, until the clock struck ten, and the hour of 
meeting drew nigh. 

Nicholas had dressed himself with great care, and et^n 
Newman Noggs had trimmed himself up a little ; his coat, 
presenting the phenomenon of two consecutive buttons, 
and the supplementary pins being inserted at tolerably 
regular intervals. He wore his h^t, too, in the newest 
taste, with a pocket-handkerchief in the crown, and a 
twisted end of it straggling out behind, after the fashion 
of a pigtail, though he could scarcely lay claim to the 
ingenuity of inventing this latter decoration, inasmuch as 
he was utterly unconscious oi it, being in a nervous and 
elicited condition, which rendered him quite insensible to 
everything but the great object of the exp^ition. 

They traversed the streets in profound silence; and, 
after walking at a round pace for some distance, arrived 
in one of a gloomy appearance and veiy little fr^uentedj 
near the Edgeware Road. 

N umber twelve,” said Newman. 

Oh !” replied Nicholas, looking about him, 

V Good street? ” said Newman. 

“ Yes,” returned Nicholas. Ratlxer dull.” 

Newman made no answer to this remark, but, halting 
abruptly, planted Nichtdas with* his- back to some area 
naUitigs, and gave liim tp undeittand that, he was to wait 
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there, ^ without .moving^ hand or foot, until It was satis* 
faclorily ascertained that the coast was clear. This done, 
Noggs limped away with great alacrity, looking Over 
his shoulder every instant, to make quite certain that 
Nicholas was obeying his directions ; and, ascending the 
steps of a house some half-dozen doors off, was lost to 
view. 

After a short delay he reappeared, and limping back 
again, halted midway, and beckoned Nicholas to follow 
hun. 

‘‘Well!** said Nicholas, advancing towards him on 
tiptoe. 

All right,” replied Newman, in high glee. '* AU right ; 
nobody at home. CouldnH be letter. Ha ! ha ! ” 

Witn this fortifying assurance, he stole past a street 
door, on which Nicholas caught a glimpse of a brass 
plate, with Bobster,” in very large letters ; and, stopping 
at the area gate, which was open, signed to his young 
friend to descend. 

**What the devil I” cried Nicholas, drawing bade. 
**Are we to sneak into the kitchen as if we came after 
the forks?” 

Hush I ” replied Newman. “ Old Bobster — ferodous 
Turk. He’d kill ’em all — boa the young lady’s ears^ha 
does-*often.” 

** What !” cried Nicholas, in high wrath, **do you mean 
to tell me that any man would dare to box the ears of 
such a—” 

He had no time to sing the praises of his mistress just 
then, for l^ewman gave him a gentle push which had 
nearly precipitated luni to the bottom of the area steps. 
Thinking it best to take the lunt in good part, Nicholas 
descended without further remonstrance, but with a 
countenance bespeaking anything rather than the hope 
and rapture of a passionate lover. Newman followed-*- 
he would have followed head first, but for the timely 
aiKistance of Nicholas — and, taking his hand, led him 
through a stone passage, profoundly dark, into a bade 
kitchen or cellar, of the blackest and most pitchy obscurity, 
where they stopMd. 

’’Well I” said Nicholas, in a discontented whisper, tills 
is not all, 1 suppose, js it ? ” 

*’No, no,” rejoined Noggs; ^^tiiey’U be here dtrectly. 
lt% ell right*” 
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atn glad to hear it,*’ said Nidiolas* ahoiildn’t 
have thought it, I confesg.” 

They exchanged no further words, and there Nicholas 
stood, listening to the loud breathing of Newman Noggs, 
and imagining that his nose seemed to glow like a red-hot 
coaU even in the midst of the darkness which enshrouded 
them. Suddenly the sound of cautious footsteps attracted 
his ear, and directly afterwards a female voice inquired 
if the gentleman was there. 

”Yes,” replied Nicholas, turning towards the comer 
from which the voice proceeded. Who is that ? ” 

Only me, sir,” replied the voice. “ Now, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

A gleam of light shone into the place, and presently the 
servant-girl appeared, bearing a light, and followed by her 
young mistress, who seemed to be overwhelmed by modesty 
and confusion. 

At sight of the young lady, Nicholas started and changed 
colour ; his heart beat violently, and he stood rooted to the 
spot. At that instant, and almost simultaneously with her 
arrival and that of the candle, there was heard a loud and 
furious knocking at the street door, which caused Newman 
Noggs to jump up with great agility from a beer-barrel, on 
which he had been seated astride, and to exclaim abruptly, 
and with a face of ashy paleness, ” Bobster, by the Lord I ” 

The young lady shrieked, the attendant wrung her 
hands, Nicholas gased from one to the other in apparent 
stupefkction, and Newman hurried to and fro, thrusting 
his hands into all his pockets successively, and drawing 
out the linings of every one in the excess of his iiresolution. 
It was but a moment, but the confusion crowded into that 
one moment no imagination can exaggerate. 

Leave the house, for Heaven’s sake! We liave done 
wrong — ^we deserve it all,” cried the young lady. Leave 
the house, or I am mined and undone for ever.” 

** Will you hear me say but one word ?” cried Nicliolas. 

** Only one. 1 will not aetain you. Will you hear me say 
one word in explanation of this mischance ? ” 

But Nicholas might as well have spoken to the wind, for 
the young lady, with distracted looks, hurried up the stairs. ^ 
He^ would have Ibllowed her, but Newman, twisting his . 
hand in his coat collar, dragged hUn towards the passage 

which they had entered. 

^’Let me go, Newman, in the devil’s name I” cried 
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Nicholas. ** I must speak to her— I will ! I will not 
leave this house without.*’ 

* * Reputation — character — violence — consider,” said 
Newnian« clingingr round him with both arms, and hurry* 
ing him away, ** Let them open the door. We’ll go, a$ 
we came, directly it’s shut. Come. This way. Hei’c.” 

Overpowered by the remonstrances of Newman, and the 
tears and prayers of the girl, and the tremendous knocking 
above, which had never ceased, Nicholas allowed himself 
to be hurried off; and, precisely as Mr. Bobster made his 
entrance by the street door, he and Noggs made their exit 
by the area gate. 

They hurried away, through several streets, without 
stopping or speaking. At last they halted, and confronted 
each other with blank and rueful faces. 

"Never mind,” said Newman, gasping for breafli. 
"Don’t be cast down. It’s all right. More fortunate 
next time. It couldn’t be helped, 1 did' my part.” 

"Excellently,” replied Nicholas, taking his hand. 
" Excellently, and like the true and zealous friend you are. 
Only — mind, 1 am not disappointed, Newman, and feel 
just as much indebted to you — only ii was the wrong lady. 

"Eh?” cried Newman Nogg’s. ** Taken in by the 
servant ? ” 

"Newman, Newman,” said Nicholas, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder, "it was the wrong servant too.” 

Newman’s under-jaw dropped, and he gazed at Nicholas, 
with his sound eye fixed fast and motionless in his head. 

"Don’t take it to heart,” said Nicholas; "it’s of no 
consequence ; you see 1 don’t care about it ; you followed 
the wrong person, that’s all.” 

That was all. Whether Newman Noggs had looked 
round the pump in a slanting direction so long that his 
sight became impaired ; or whether, finding that there was 
time to spare, be had recruited himself with a few drops of 
something stronger than the pump could yield— by whatso* 
ever means it had come to pass, this was his mistake, 
^d Nichdas went home to brood upon it, and to meditate 
upon the charms of the unknown young lady, now as far 
beyond bis readi as ever. 
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CHAPTER^ XLI. 

CONTATNCNO SOME ROMAKTIC PASSAGES BETWBBK MRS. 

NlCEtEBY AND THE GENTLEMAN IN THE SMALL-CLOTHES 

NEXT DOOR. 

Ever since her last momentous conversation with her sony 
Mrs. NicUleW had beg^un to display an unusual care in the 
adornment of her person, gradually superaddtng to those 
staid and matronly habiliments which hra, up to that time, 
formed her ordinary attire, a variety of embellishments and 
decorations, slight, perhaps, in themselves, but, taken 
together, and considered with reference to the subject of 
her disclosure, of no mean importance. Even her black 
dress assumed something of a deadly-lively air, from the 
jaunty style in which it was worn ; and, eked out as its 
lingering attractions were, by a prudent disposal here and 
there of certain juvenile ornaments of little or no value, 
which had, for that reason alone, escaped the general 
wreck, and been permitted to slumber peacefully in odd 
comers of old drawers and boxes where daylight seldom 
shone, her mourning garments assumed quite a new 
ctiaracter. From being the outward tokens of respect and 
sorrow ibr the dead, they became converted into signals of 
very slaughterous and killing designs upon the living. 

Mrs. Nickleby might have wen stimulated to this 
proceeding by a lofty sense of duty, and the impulses of 
unquestionable excellence. She might, by this time, have 
become impressed with the sinfulness of long indulgence 
in unavailing woe, or the necessity of setting a proper 
example of neatness and decorum to her blooming 
daughter. Considerations of du^ and responsibility apart, 
the change might have taken its rise feelings or the 
purest BM most disinterested charity. The gentleman 
next dupir had been villified by Ntdiolas ; rudely stigmatised 
as a li^mrd and an idiot ; and for these attacks upon his 
undemanding, Mrs. Nickleby was, in some sort, account* 
abjle.' She mT;^ht have felt that it'Was the act of a good 
Christian to slmw, by all means in her power, that the 
abuBed gentleman was neither the one nor the other. And 
wliat better means could stm ad<^t towards so virtuous 
imd laudable an end, than proving to Ml men. In her 
4i#n person, that his passion was the most rational and 
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rea$onable in the world, and just tha very result, of all 
others, which ^screet and thinking persons might have 
foreseen, from her incautiouidy displaying her matured 
charms, without reserve, under the very eye, as it were, of 
an ardent and too-susceptible man ? 

** Ah 1 *’ said Mrs. Nickteby, gravely shaking her head ; 
‘‘if Nicholas knew what his poor dear papa sulrered before 
we were engaged, when 1 used to hate him, he would have 
a little more feeling. Shall I ever fo^et tlie morning I 
looked scornfully at him when he offered to car^ my 
parasol ? Or that night when I frowned at him ? it was 
a mercy he didn't emigrate. It very nearly drove him 
to it.” 

Whether the deceased might not have been better off 
if he had emigrated in his bachelor days was a question 
which his relict did not stop to consider, for Kate entered 
the room with her work-boa m this stage of her reflections ; 
and a much slighter interruption, or no interruption at 
all, would have diverted Mrs. Nickleby's thoughts into a 
new channel at any time. 

“ Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, I don't know 
how it is, but a fine, warm, summer day like tills, with 
the birds singing in every direction, always puts me in 
tnlnd of roast pig, witli sage and onion sauce, and made 

That's a curious association of ideas, is it not, 
mamma ? ” 

Upon my word, my dear, I don't know,” replied Mrs* 
Nickleby. Roast pig — let me see. On the day five 
weeks after you were christened we had a roast — no, that 
couldn’t have been a pig'" either, because 1 recollect there 
were a pair of them to carve, and your poor papa and 1 
could never have tliought of sitting down to two pigs— 
tlley must have been partridges. Roast pig I I hardly 
think we ever could have had one, now 1 come to 
remember, for your papa could never bear the sigtxt of 
them In the sliops, and used to say that they always put 
him in mind of veiy little babies, only the pigs had much 
fairer complexions; and he had a horror of little babies* 
too, because he couldn't Vefy well afford any increase to hla 
family, and had a natural msltke to the subject It's very 
' odd now, what can have put that in my head ? 1 recolledt 
dining once at Mrs, Bevan's, in tliat broad ^eet round 
the comer by the coacbmuker's, where the tipsy man fell 
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through tlie cellar-flap of an empty house, nearly a week 
before the quarter-day, and wasn’t found till the new 
tenant went in-*-and we had roast pig there. It must be 
that, I think, that reminds me of it, especially as there 
was a little bird in the room that would keep on singing 
ail the time of dinner— at least, not a little bird, for it 
was a parrot, and he didn’t sing exactly, for he talked 
and swore dreadfully ; but I think it must be that. Indeed 
I am sure it must. Shouldn’t you say so, my dear ? ” 

1 should say there was no doubt about it, mamma,” 
returned Kate, with a cheerful smile. 

**No; but do you think so, Kate?” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
with as much gravity, as if it were a question of the most 
imminent and thrilling interest. ”lf you don’t, say so 
at once, you know ; because it’s just as well to be correct, 
particularly on a point of this kind, which is very curious, 
and worth settling while one thinks about it.” 

Kate laughingly replied that she was quite convinced ; 
and as her mamma still appeared undetermined whether it 
was not absolutely essential that the subject should be 
renewed, proposed that they should take tlieir work into 
the summer-house, and enjoy the beauty of the aflernoon. 
Mrs, Nickleby readily assented, and to the summer-house 
they repaired without further discussion. 

“Well, I will say,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, as she took 
her seat, “that there never was such a good creature as 
Smike. Upon my word, the pains he has taken in putting 
this little arbour to rights, and training the sweetest 

flowers about it, are beyond anything 1 could have 1 

wish he wouldn’t put a// the gravel on your side, Kate, 
my dear, though, and leave nothing but mould for me.” 

“ Dear mamma,” returned Kale hastily, “ take this seat 
—do— to obliges me, mamma.” 

“ No, indeed, my dear. I shall keep my own side,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby. “ Well 1 I declare ! ” 

Kate looked up inquiringly. 

“If he hasn’t been,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “and got, from 
somewhere or other, a couple of roots of those flowers 
that 1 said I was so fond of, the other night, and asked 
you if you were not — ^iio, that j'ou said you were so fond 
of, the oth6r night, and asked me if 1 wasn’t-^it’s the same 
thing — ndw upon my word, 1 take that as very kind and 
attentive indeed 1 1 don’t see,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 

looking narrowly about her, ** any of them on my side, 
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but I suppose they grow best near the gimvd* You may 
depend upon it they do, Kote, and that's the reasdn they 
are all near you, and he has put the gravel there, because 
it^s the sunny side. Upon my word, that's veiy clever 
now ! 1 shouldn’t have had halt so much thought myself ! ” 
Mamma,” said Kate, bending over her work so that 
her face was almost hidden, before you were married -<-^ — ^ 

’’Dear me, Kate,” interrupted Mrs, Nickleby, ’’what 
tn the name of goodness graciousness makes you fly off 
to the time before I was married, when I am talking to 
you about his thoughtfulness and attention to me ? You 
don’t seem to take the smallest interest in the garden.” 

”OIi, mammal” said Kate, raising her face again, 

” you know 1 do.” 

” Well, then, my dear, wh^ don’t you pmise the neatness 
and prettiness with which it is kept ? ” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

” How very odd you are, Kate 1 ” 

” I do praise it, mamma,” answered Kate gently. ” Poor 
fellow 1 ” 

”I scarcely ever hear you, my dear,” retorted Mra* 
Nickleby; ’’that’s all I’ve got to say.” By this time the 
good lady had been a long while upon one topic, to she 
fell at once into her daughter’s little trap-— if trap it were 
^and inquired what she had been going to say. 

’’About what, mamma?” said Kate, who had apparently 
quite forgotten her diversion. 

”Lor« Kate, my dear,” returned her mother, ’’why, 
you’re asleep or stupid! About the time before I was 
mairied.” 

”Oh, yesl” said Kate, ”I remember. 1 wad going 
to ask, mamma, before you were married, had you many 
suitors ? ” 

’’Suitors, my dear I” cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a smile 
of wonderful complacency. ” First and last, Kate, 1 must 
have had a dozen at least.” 

” Mamma 1 ” returned Kate, in a tone of remonstrance. 

”I had indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby; ’’not 
ittetuding your poor papa, or a young gentleman mo used ^ 
to go, at that time, to the same dancing-school, and who 
send gold watches and bracelets to our house in 
gilt-edged paper (which were always returned), and who> 
aiiterwards unfortunately went out to Botany Bay in a 
cadet ship-^a convict ship I mean— and escaped Into a 
bush and killed sheep (I don’t know how Ihey got thereJi, 
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and was to be huo^» onlf he accidenlalty choked 
himself and the govermnbnt pardoned him^ Then there 
was younif Idikin,** said Mrs. Nickleby, beginning with 
her left thumb and checking off the names on her fingers— 
** Mogley — ^Tipslark— Cabbery — ^Smifser— ** 

Having now reached her little finger, Mrs. NIckleby was 
carrying the account over to the other hand, wlien a loud 
** HemT*’ which appeared to come from the very foundation 
of the garden wall, gave both herself and her daughter a 
violent start. 

Mamina I what was that?** said Kate, in a low tone 
of voice. 

Upon my word, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
considerably startled, unless it was the gentleman 
belonging to the next house, I don’t know wliat It could 
possiWy— ” 

“A— hem !” cried the same voice ; and that not in the 
tone of an ordinary clearing of the throat, but in a kind of 
bellow, which woke up all the echoes in the neighbourhood, 
and was prolonged to an extent which must have made the 
unseen bellower quite black in the face. 

understand it now, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
laying her hand on Kate’s ; don't be alarmed, my love, 
it's not directed to you, and is not intended to inghten 
anybody. Let us give everybody their due, Kate, 1 am 
bound to say that.’' 

So saying, Mrs. Nickleby nodded her head, and patted 
the back of her daughter’s hand a great many times, and 
looked as if she could tell something vastly important if she 
chose ; but had self-denial, thank God ! and wouldn’t do it. 

^*What do you mean, mamma?” demanded Kate, in 
evident surprise. 

‘•Don^ oe flurried, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
looking towards the garden watt, ** for you see I’m not, and 
if it would be excusable in anybody to be flurried, it certainly 
would— under all the circumstances— be excusable in me, 
but I am not, Kate— not at all.” 

‘Mt seems designed to attract our attention, mamma,’* 
said Kate. 

“ it » designed to attract otwr attention, my dear— 
least,” rejoined Mrs. Nidcleby, drawing herself up, and 
patting her daughter’s hand mono blandly than before, 

** to attract the attention of one of us. Hem 1 you needn't 
he at alt uneasy, my deait,” 
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Kate loidsed very much perpleaeAt and was apparently 
about to ask for further explanation, when a shouting and 
scuffling noise, as of an ^derly gentleman whooping, and 
kicking up his legs on loose gravel with great violence, 
was heard to proceed from the same direction as the former 
sounds ; and. before they had subsided, a large cucumber 
was seen to shoot up in the air with the velocity of a sky- 
rocket. whence it descended, tumbling over and over, until 
it fell at Mrs. Nickleby's feet. 

This remarkable appearance was succeeded by another 
of a precisely similar description ; then, a fine vegetable- 
marrow. of unusually large dimensions, was seen to whirl 
aloft, and come toppling down ; then several cucumbers 
shot up together ; and. finally, the air was darkened bv 
a shower of onions, turnip-radishes, and other small 
vegetables, which fell rolling, and scattering, and bumping 
gbout in all directions. 

As Kate rose from her seat in some alarm, and caught 
her mother’s hand to run with her into the house, she felt 
herself rather retarded than assisted in her intention ; and. 
following the direction of Mrs. Nickleby’s eyes, was quite 
terrified by the apparition of an old black velvet cap. which, 
by slow degrees, as if its wearer were ascending a ladder 
or pair of steps, rose above the wall dividing their garden 
from that of the next cottage (which. Hke their own. was a 
detached building), and was ppradually followed by a very 
Idrge head, and an old face. In which were a pair of most 
extraordinary gray ^yes — very wild, very wide open, and 
rolling in tlieir sockets, with a dull, languishing, leering 
look, most ugly to behold. 

'’Mammal’’ cried Kate, really terrified for the moment. 
" why do you stop, why do you lose an instant ? Mamma, 
pray come in ! ” 

"Kate, my dear.” returned^ her mother, still holding 
Hack. " how can you be so foolish ? I’m ashamed of you« 
How do you suppose you are ever to get through Hfr. if 
you’re such a coward as this I What do you want. »r ? ” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. addressing the intruder with a sort of 
simpering displeasure. "How dare you look into this 
garden ? ” 

"Queen of my soul,” replied the stranger, folding his 
hands together. " this goblet sip.” 

" Non^seitse. sir.” smo Mrs. NIdtieby, " Kat», mf love, 
pray be quiet” 


8 
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** Won’t 3 FOU ftip gtiiblet ? *’ urged the ettungeri with 

h» head imploringly on one aide* and his right hand on his 
breast* ** Oh, do stp tlie goblet I ” 

1 shall not consent to do anything of Uie kind, sir,” 
said Mrs, Nickleby* ** Pray, begone.” 

** Why is it,” said the old gentleman, coming up a step 
higher, and leaning his elbows on the wall, with as mucli 
complacency as if he were looking out of a window, ** why 
is it that beauty is always obdurate, even when Admiration 
is as honourable and respectful as mine?” Here he 
smiled, kissed his hand, and made several low bows. ** Is 
it owing to the bees, who, when the honey season is over, 
and tliey are suppos^ to have been killed with brimstone, 
in reality fly to Barbary, and lull the captive Moors to sleep 
with their drowsy songs? Or is it,” tie added, dropping 
his voice to a whisper, cons^uence of the statue 
at Charing Cross having been latel^ seen on thi Stock 
Exchange at midnight, walking arm in arm with the pump 
from Aldgate, in a riding-habit?” 

** Mamma,” murmured Kate, ** do you hear him ? ” 

** Hush, my dear 1 ” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in the same 
tone of voice, ** he is ve^ polite, and I think that was a 
quotation from the poets. Pray, don^t worry me so, you’ll 
pinch my arm black and blue. Go away, sir 1 ” 

** Quite away ? ” said the gentleman, with a languishing 
look. ** Oh, quite away ? ” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Nicldeby, “certainty. You have 
no business here. This is private property, sur; you ought 
to know that.” 

do know,” said the old gentleman, laying his 
finger on his nose with on air of familiarity most repre- 
hensible, “that this is a sacred and enchanted spot, where 
the most divine charms”— here he kissed bis band and 
bowed again— “waft meUsfluoosness over the nrighbours’ 
gardens, and force the fruit and vegetables into premature 
existence. That fret 1 am acquainted with. But w^ you 
permit me, fairest creature, to ask you one question, in the 
absence of the planet Venus, who has gone on buriness to 
the Horse Gkiards, and ^ould otherwise— jealous of your 
superior charms— interpose between us ? ” 

Kate,” observed Mrs. Nicklel^, turning to her 
daughter, “it’s very awkward, ^positively. 1 really don’t 
know what to say to this gonUeman. One ought to be 
dvlli you know.’’ 
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*'Dear tnamma/* rejoined Kate* don’t $ay a word 
to him, but let ue run away as fast as we can, and shut 
ourselves up till Nicholas comes home.” 

Mra NIckleby looked veiy grand, not to say con** 
temptuous, at this humiliating prof^sal; and, turning 
to the old gentlemani who md watched them during 
these whispers with absorbing eagerness, said — 

*'If you will conduct yourself, sir, like the gentleman 
I should imagine you to be from your language, and — 
and--appearance (auite the counterpart of your grandpapa, 
Kate, my dear, in iiis best days), and will put the question 
to me in plain words, I will answer it” 

If Mrs. Ntckleby’s excellent papa had borne, in his 
best days, a resemblance to the neighbour now looldng 
over the wall, he must have been, to say the least, a 
very queer^ooking old gentleman in his pnme. Perhaps 
Kate thought so, for she ventured to glance at his living 
portrait with some attention as he took off his black 
velvet capj and, exhibiting, a perfectly bald head, made 
a long series of bows, each accompanied with a fresh kiss 
of the hand After exhausting himself, to all appearance, 
with this fatiguing performance, he covered tils head 
once more, pulTed the cap very carefully over the tips of 
bis ears, and resuming his former attitude, said-** 

** The question is - - — ” 

Here he broke off to look round in every direction, and 
satisfy himself beyond all doubt that there were no 
listeners near. Assured tliat there were not, he tapped his 
nose several times, accompan^ng the action with a cunning 
look, as though congratulating himself on his caution ; 
and, stretching out his neck, said in a loud whisper— 

Are you a princess ? ” 

^'You are mocking me, sir,” replied Mrs. Ntckleby, 
makiog a feint of retreating towards the house. 

No, but are you ? ” said the old genUemaa. 

You know I am not, sir,” replied Mrs, Nickleby. 

**Tlien are you any relation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury?” induked the old gentleman, with great 
anxiety, ^'or to uie Pc^e of Rome? or the Speidcer of 
the House of Commons? Forgive me, if I am wrong, 
but 1 was told you were niece to the Commissioners of 
Paving, and daughter 4 n-law to the Lord Maymr and 
Court of Common Council, which would account for fova: 
relationship to all three.” 
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** Whoever ha« spread tuch rapQrtt> a!r»’* returned Mrs* 
Nlcklel^, with some warmth> **has taken great liberties 
with my name;; and one whtdi I am sure my son Nkholas, 
if he was aware of it, would not allow mr an instant. 
The idea!” said Mrs. Nickleby, drawing herself up, 
** niece to the Commissioners of Paving !*’ 

** Pray, mamma, come away ! ’* whispered Kate, 

** ^ Pray, mamma 1 ’ Nonsense, Kate,” sidd Mrs. 
Nickleby angrily ; but thdt*s just tlie way. If they had 
said i was niece to a piping bull-finch, what would you 
care f But 1 have no sympathy,” whimpered Mrs. Nickleby ; 
**1 don’t expect it, that’s one Uiing.” 

‘'Tears!” cried the old gentleman, with such an 
energetic jum^ that he fell down two or three steps, 
and grated his chin against the wall. ‘‘Catch the 
cr3rstiu globules — catch ’em— bottle ’em un — co^k ’em 
tight — put sealing-wax on the top — seal ’em with a 
Cupid— label ’em ‘Best quality’— and stow ’em awav in 
the fourteen bin, with a bar of iron on the top to Keep 
the thunder off I” 

Issuing tliese commands as if there were a dozen at* 
tendants all actively engaged in their execution, he turned 
his velvet cap inside out, put it on with great dignity, 
so as to obscure his right eye and three-fourths of his 
nose, and sticking his arms akimbo, looked very fiercely 
at a sparrow hard by, till the bird flew away, when he 
put his cap in his pocket with an air of great satisfaction, 
and addressed himself vnth a respectful demeanour to 
Mrs. Niiileby. 

“ Beautiful madam,” such were his words, “ if I have 
made any mistake with regard to your family or con- 
nections, 1 humbly beseech you to pardon me. If 1 
supposed you to be related to Foreign Powers and Native 
Boarik, it is because you have a manner, ^ a carriage, a 
dignity, which you will excuse me saying that none but 
yourself (with the single exception, perhaps, of the 
tragic muse, when plying extemporaneously on the 
barrel-organ before the East India Company) can wallel. 
1 am not a youth, ma’am, as you see; and although 
b^ng^ like you can never grow old, I venture to presume 
that we am fitted for each ouier.” 

‘*Re^y, Kate, my love t”, said Mrs. Nickleby faintly, 
and locking another way. 

“I have estates, ma’am,” ^said the old genUemaii, 
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flourishing his right hand negligently, as if he made 
very light^ of siiai matters, and speaking very fast; 
** jewels, lighthouses, flsh-ponds, a whalery of my own 
in the North Sea, and several oyster-beds of great proflt 
in the Pacific Ocean. If you wul have the kindness to 
step down to the Royal Exchange, and to take the cocked 
hat o£f the stoutest beadle’s h^d, you will find my card 
in the lining of the crown, wrapped up in a piece of blue 
paper. My walklng««tick is also to be seen on application 
to the chaplain of the House of Commons, who is strictly 
forbidden to take any money for showing it. 1 have 
enemies about me, ma’am,” he looked towards his house 
and spoke very low, ‘‘who attack me on all occasions, 
and wish to secure my property. If you bless me with 
your hand and heart, you can ap^y to the Lord Chancellor 
or call out the military if necessary— sendinpf my tooth- 
pick to the commander-in-chief win be suffic^nt— and so 
clear the house of them before the ceremony is performed. 
After that, love, bliss, and rapture ; rapture, love, and 
bliss. Be mine, be mine t ” 

Repeating these last words with great rapture and 
enthusiasm, the old gentleman put on his black velvet 
cap again, and looking up into the s!^ in a hasty manner, 
said something that was not quite intelligible concerning 
a balloon he expected, and which was rather after its 
time. 

' “ Be mine, be mine I ” repeated the old gentleman. 

“Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nicklehy, “I have hardly 
the power to speak ; but it is necessary for the happiness 
of ail parties that this matter should be set at rest for 
ever.” 

“ Surely there is no necessity for you to say one word, 
mamma ? ’’ reasoned Kate. 

“ You will allow me, my dear, if you please, to judge 
for myself,” said Mrs. Niddeby. 

“ Be mine, be mine 1 ” cried the old gentleman. 

“ It can scarcely be expected, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
fixing her eyes, modestly on the ground, “that I should 
tell a strange whether 1 feel flattered and obliged by auch 
proposals or not They certainly are made under very 
stn^lar drcomstances ; still, at uie same time, as fiir as 
it goes, and to a certain extent, of course ’’(Mrs. Niclflet^’s 
customaiy qualification), ^‘they must be gratifying and 
i^eeable to one^s 
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**B6 mine, be nunei** eiied the old gentlemen. *'Gog 
and Magog, Gog end Magog. Be mine* be mine T’ 

It will be sufficient for me to 8ay» sir," resumed Mrs. 
Nickleby, with perfect seriousness-— ** and 1 am eure you’ll 
see the propriety of taldng an answer and going away-* 
that 1 Imve made up my mind to remain^ a widow, and to 
devote myself to my children. You may not suppose 2 
fun the mother of two children— rindeea, manjr people 
liave doubted it, and said that nothing on earth could 
ever make ’em believe it possible— but it is the case, and 
they are both grown up. We shall be very glad to have 
j^ou for a neighbour— ^er^ glad ; delighted, Fm sure— but 
m any other character, it’s quite impossible, quite. As 
to my being young enough to marry again, that perhaps 
may be so, or it may not be ; but 1 couldn’t think of it 
for an instant, not on any account whatever. I said 1 
never would, and 1 never vrill. It’s a very painful ;;hing 
to liave to reject proposals, and 1 would much rather that 
none were made ; at the same time, this is the answer that 
I determined long ago to make, and this is tim answer 
I shall always give.’* 

These observations were partly addressed to the old 
gentleman, partly to Kate, and partly delivered in soliloquy. 
Towards their conclusion, the suitor evinced a very 
irreverent degree oi inattention, and Mrs. Nickleby had 
scarcely finished speaking when, to the great terror both 
of that lady and her daughter, he suddenly flung off his 
coat, and springing on the top of the wall, threw himself 
into an attitude which displayed his small-^othes and 
gray worsteds to the fullest advantage, and concluded by 
standing on one leg, and repeating his fovourite bellow 
with inonea^ed vehemence. 

While h^ was still dwelling on the last note, and em* 
belltshing it with a prolonged flourish, a dirty hand was 
observed to glide stealtluly and swiftly along the top of the 
wall, as if in pursuit of a fly» and then to^ dasp with the 
utmost dextenty one of the cM gentleman’s ankles. This 
done, the companion hand appeared, and clasped the other 

Thu, aneombowd, tha old mnllaniaQ liftad ilia 
Hwkmudljr onea or twice, wf if tiiajr .wen vary eiiiotay 
and iffipenbat piecea of tnaebinary, and than lotdtindr 
down 00 hie opm eida of tha jvall, buret iota a ietd laagia 
' ^’ItfayoOitalt?*' aaidthaoldfwtlanan. 
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Yes, it*8 me/* replied a mS voice. 

** Hofer's tbe Empeoror of TarUtty ? said the old 
genHeman^ 

Oh» he's much the same as usualt"* was the i^Iy. 
*' No better and no woxse/' 

The young Prince of China/' said the old gentleman^ 
with much interest. Is he reconciled to his £athei>in^ 
law, the great potato salesman 7 *' 

*'No,'' answered the gruff voice; “and he says he 
never be, that’s more.** 

“If that’s the case,” observed the old gentleman, 
“ perhaps I’d better come down." 

W^,“ said the man on the other side, “ I think yon 
had, perhaps.” 

One of the hands being then cautiously unclasped, the 
old gentleman dropped mto a sitting posture, and was 
loolmg round to smile and bow to mis, Nickleby, when 
he disappeared with some precipitation, as if his Iq^ 
had been pulled from below« 

Very much relieved by his disappearance, Kate was turn* 
ing to speak to her mamma, when the dirty hands again 
became visible, and were immediatelv followed by the figure 
of a coarse, squat man, who ascended by the steps which 
had been recently occupied by their singular neighbour. 

Beg your pardon, ladies/' said the new-comer, grinning 
and touching his hat "Has he been making love to 
either of you ? ” 

"yes,'^said Kate. 

"Ah I” rejoined the man, taking bis handkerchief out 
of his hat and wiping his fkce, " he always will, you know. 
Nothing will prevent his making love.” 

"1 need not ask you If he is out of his mind, poor 
creature/' eaid Kate. 

"Why, no,” replied the man, looking Into his hat, 
ffirowing his handkerchief in at one dab, and putting it on 
again. " That’s pretty plain, that is/' 

" Has he been long so? ” asked Kate. 

"A long white/' 

"And IS there no hope for him?” mid Kate com** 
paesionately. 

" Not a bit, and don't deserve to be,” replied the keeper. 
" He’i a deal pleasanter without his tenses than wlffi 'em. 
He was the cruellest, wickedesti out-and^terest fiitil 
that ever drawed breath." 
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« Indeed 1*^ said Kate. 

** By George ! " replied the keeper, shaking hts head so 
eniphaticaliy that he was obliged to fronkrn to keep his 
hat on. *‘l never come across such a vagabond, and 
my mate says the same. Broke his poor wife’s heart, 
turned his daughters out of doors, drove his sons into 
the streets — it was a blessing he went mad at last, through 
evil tempers, and covetousness, and selfishness, and 
guzzling, and drinking, or he’d have drove many others 
so. Hope for an old rip I There isn’t too much 
hope going, but I’ll bet a crown that what there is, is 
saved for more deserving chaps than him, anyhow.” 

With which confession of his faith, the keeper shook 
his head again, as much as to say that nothing short of 
this would do, if things were to go on at all ; and touching 
his hat sulkily — ^not that he was in an ill-humour, but that 
his subject ruffled hiin-^escended the ladder, and took 
it away. 

During this conversation, Mrs. Niddeby had regarded 
the man with a severe and steadfitst look. She now 
heaved a profound sigh, and pursing up her lips, shook 
her head in a slow ana doubtful manner. 

Poor creature ! ” said Kate. 

^*Ahl poor indeed!” rejoined Mrs. Niddeby. ’’It’s 
shameful that such things should be allowed — shameful I ” 

**How can they be helped, mamma?” said Kate 
mournfully. ** The infirmities of nature ” 

“Nature!” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ What I , . 
suppose this poor gentleman is out of his mind ? ” 

“ Can anybody who sees him entertain any other opinion, 
mnmma ? ” 

“Why then, I just tell you this, Kate,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, “that he is nothing of the kind, and I am 
surprise you can be so impost upon. IPs some plot of 
these people to possess wmselves of bis property-*- 
didn’t lie say so himself? He may be a Ittde oad and 
flighty, perraps; many of us are that; but downright 
mad ! and express himself as he does, respectfully, and 
in quite poetical language, and making oners with so 
much thought^ and care, and prudence-*not as if he ran 
into the ptrentSf and went down npon his knees to die 
first chit nf a gill he met, as a fnaidman would 1 No, 
.Kate, there's a great deal toomudi method in Air madness ; 
depend upon that, my dear.'* 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COKVIVIAL SENTJllAE^^‘, THAT THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS IfUST SOtCBTlMES PART. 

The pavement of Snow Hill had been baking and frying 
all day in the heat, and the twain Saracens’ heads guarding 
the entrance to the hostelry of whose name and sign they are 
tlie duplicate presentments, looked — or seemed in the eyes 
of jaded and footsore passers-by, to look->more vicious tlmn 
usual, after blistering and scorching in the sun, when, in 
one of the inn’s smallest sitting-rooms, through whose open 
window there rose, in a palpable steam, whoh^ome exhala- 
tions from reeking coach-horses, the usual furniture of a 
tea-table was displayed in neat and 'inviting order, flanked 
by large joints of roast and boiled, a tongue, a pigeon-pie, 
a cold fowl, a tankard of ale, and other little matters of 
the like kind, which, in degenerate towns and cities are 
generally understood to belong more particularly to solid 
lunches, stage-coach dinners, or unusually substantial 
breakfasts. 

Mr. John Browdte, with bis liands in his pockets, hovered 
restlessly about these delicades, stopping occasionally to 
whisk the flies out of the sugar-basin with his wife’s pocket- 
handkerchief, or to dtp a tea-spoon in the milk-pot and carry 
it to his mouth, or to cut off a little knob of crust, and a little 
Gomer of meat, and swallow them at two gulps like a 
couple of pills. After ever^ one of these flirtations with the 
eatables, he pulled out tus watch, and declared with an 
earnestness quite pathetic that he couldn’t undertake to 
hold out two minutes longer. 

** Tilly !” said John to his lady, who was reciimng half 
awake and half asleep upon a sofa. 

“Well, John!” 

“Weel, John I” retorted her husband impatiently^ 
“ Dost thou feel hoongry, lass ? ” 

“ Not very,” said Mrs. Browdie. 

“Not va^!” repeated John, raising his eyes to the 
eeiHng. “ Hear her say not vary, and us dining at three, 
and loonchlng off pastmy fliot aggravates st mon ’stead of 
pacifying him 1 Not vary f ” 

“Here's a geuTman for you, sir,” said the waiter, 
lodking in. 
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** A wa’at, for me? ” cried John, as though he thought it 
must be a letter or a parcel. 

“A gen’l’man, sir.” 

Stars and garthers, ohap I ” said John, wa^at dost 
thou coom and say thot for ? In wi* ’un.” 

‘"Are you at home, sir?” 

“At arhoam 1” cried John, “I wish I wur; I’d ha tea’d 
two hour ago. Why, I told t’oother chap to look eharp 
ootside door, and tell ’un d’reotlv he coom thot we war 
foint wi’ hoon^er. In wt’ ’un. Aha I Thee bond, Misther 
Nickleby. This is nigh to be the proodest day o' my life, 
sir. Hoo be all wi’ ye ? Ding I But I’m glod o’ this 1 ” 

Quite forgetting even his hunger in the heartiness of his 
salutation, John Browdie shook Nicholas by the hand 
again and again, slapping his pcdm with great violence 
between each shake, to add warmth to the reception* 

“Ah I there she be,” said John, observing the look which 
Nicholas directed towards his wifo* “ There she be — we 
shan’t quarrel about her noo^-eh ? Ecod, when I think o’ 

thot But thou want’st soom’at to eat* Fall to, mun, 

fall to, and for wa’at we’re aboot to receive—^” 

No doubt the grace was properly finished, but nothing 
more was heard, for John Imd already begun to ply such 
a knife and fork, that his speech was, for the time, 
gone. 

“I shall take the usual license, Mr. Browdie,” said 
Nicholas, as he placed a chair for the bride. 

“Tak’ whatever thou Uk’st,” said John, “and when a’s 
gane, ca’ for more.” 

V^thont stopping to explain, Nicholas kissed the blushing 
Mrs. Browdie, and handed her to her seat. 

“I say,” said John, rather astounded for the moment# 
“ mak’ tneeself quite at whoam, wifi ’ee 7 ” 

“You may depend upon tl^,” replied Nichoiis; ”on 
one condition.” 

“ And wa’at may thot be ? ” asked John, 

“ That you make me a godfother the very first time you 
liave occasion for one.” 

“Sh 1 d’ye hear thot?” cried John, laying down his 
kntfo and “A godfoytherl Hal ha! ha! Tifiy^ 

hear till *on*-a godfeyther I Divn’t' say a word more, ye^U 
never beat thot. Occasion for ’un«-^ godfi^lber 1 Ha I 
l» ! ha P 

• Never was man so tickled with a respectsUe old as 
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John Browdio wm vdth diit. He chuckled, toared, half- 
suffocated himself by laughing large pieces of beef into his 
windpipe, roated again, persisted in eating at the same 
time, red in the face and tdack in the fbrwead, coughed, 
cried, got better, went off again laughing inwardly, got 
worse, choked, had his back thump^, stamped about, 
frightened his anie, and at last recovered in a state of the 
last exhaustion, and with the water streaming from his 
eyes, but still faintly ejaculating, A godfeyther*-a god* 
feyther, Tilly ! *’ in a tone bespeaking an exquisite relish 
of the sally, which no suffering could diminish. 

** You remember the night of our first tea-drinking?’^ 
said Nicholas. 

“ Shall 1 e’er forget it, mun? ” replied John Browdie. 

He was a desperate fellow that night though, was he 
not, Mrs. Browdie r ” said Nicholas. ‘ Quite a monster I ” 
** If you had only heard him as we were going home, 
Mr. Nickieby, you’d have said so, indeed,” returned the 
bride. ** I never was so frightened in all my life.” 

Coom, coom,” said John, with a broad grin ; ** thou 
know’st betther than thot, Tilly.” 

** So 1 was,” replied Mrs. Browdie. ** I almost made up 
my mind never to speak to you again.” 

A’most 1 ” said John, with a broader grin than the last. 
*’A’most made up her mind! And she wur coazin’, and 
eoaxin’, and wheedlin’, and wheedlin’ a’ the blessed wa’. 

’ Wa’at didst thou let yon chap mak’ oop tiv’ee for ? ’ says I. 
* 1 deedn’t, Johsn’ says she, a*squeedgtn my arm. * You 
deedn’t?’ says 1. ^ Noa,’ says she, a*squeedgin of me agean.” 

** Lor, John 1” interpose his pretty wife, colouring very 
much. ” How can you talk such nonseim ? As if I should 
have dreamed of such a thing 1 ” 

** 1 dtnnot know whether tl^’d ever dreamed of it, though 
I think that’s loike eneaf, mind,” retorted John ; but thou 
didst it. * Ye’re a feeckle changeable weathercock, lass,’ 
says L ’Not feeckle, John,’ says she. ’Yes,’ says 1, 
’feeckle, dom’d feeckle. Dlnnot tell me thou bean*t, 
efther yon chap at schoolmeasther’s,’ says L ‘ Him 1 ’ says 
she, quite screeching. ’ Ah 1 him I ’ says I. ’ Why, Jdin,* 
says she^aiid she coom a li^aal doser and squeedged a deal 
harder than she’d deane afore— 'dost thoii think it^a 
nalkid noo, that having such a proper mun as thou to ksep 
company wi’ Td ever tak’ oop wi’ such a leetle scanty 
whin’er-mspper at yon V she saye. Ka I ha i ha 1 She 
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said whipper-snapper I * Ecod I * 1 says, * efliher tbot* neaine 
ihe day, and let’s have it ower !’ Ha ! ha I ha I ” 

Nicholas laughed veiy hmurtily at this story, both on 
account of its telling against hiniMf, and his bdng desirous 
to spare the blushes of Mrs. Browdie, whose protestations 
were drowned in peals of laughter from her husband. His 
good-nature soon put her at her ease ; and although she 
still denied the ehar^, she laughed so heartily at it, that 
Nicholas had the satisfaction of feeling assured that in all 
essential respects it was strictly true. 

’’This is the second time,” said Nicholas, ’’that we have 
ev«r taken a meal together, and only the third I have ever 
s.^en you ; and yet it really seems to me as if 1 were among 
old friends.” 

Weel 1 ” observed the Yorkshireman, ** so I say.” 

And I am sure 1 do,” added his young wife. 

** 1 have the best reason to be impressed with the feeling, 
mind,” said Nicholas; ’’for if it had not been for yoilr 
kindness of heart, my good friend, when I had no right or 
reason to expect it, 1 know not what might have become of 
me, or what plight 1 should have been in by this time.” 

’’Talk aboot soom’at else,” replied John gruffly, ’’and 
dinnot bother.” 

” It must be a new song to the same tune, then,” said 
Nicholas, smiling. ” 1 told you in my letter that I deeply 
felt and admired your sympathy with that poor lad, whom 
you released at the risk of involving yourself in trouble and 
difflculty : but 1 can never tell you how grateful he and 1, 
and odiers whom you don’t know, are to you for taking 
pity on him.” 

” Ecod 1” rejoined John Browdie, drawing up his chair ; 
’’and 1 can never tell jfou hoo grat^ul soom folks that we 
do know would be loi^wise, if know’d 1 had takken 
pity on him.” 

” Ah I ” exclaimed Mrs. Browdie, ’* whin: a state I was in 
that night 1” 

’’Were they at all disposed to give you credit fm 
assisting in the escape?” inquired Nicholas of John 
Browdie. 

” Not a bit,” replied the Yorksl^tireman, extending his 
mouth from ear to ear. ” There i lay, snoog in school- 
measther’s bed long efeher it was dark, and nobody coom 
uf gh Bie pleace* ’ Weel I ’ thinks I, ’ he’s got a prett v good 
Start, ana if ha bsan’t hy noo, he never wBl be ; so 
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70U may 000m as quick as you loike, and folnd us reddy ^ 
— that is, you know, sohoolmeaslhar'might coom.’^ 

** I understand,'* said Nicholas. 

"Presently," rgoined John, "he did coom* I heerd 
door shut doonstaus, and him a-warkin^^ oop in the dsrk. 

^ Slow and steddy,* 1 says to myself, * tak your time, sir—* 
no hurry.’ He cooms to the door, turns the key— turns the 
key when there wam’t nothin^^ to hoold the lock— and ca's 
oot, 'Hollo, there 1 ’ 'Yes,' thinks I, ' you may do thot 
agean, and not wakken anybody, sir.’ * Hollo, there,’ he 
says, and then he stops. 'Thou’d betther not ag^avate 
me,* says schoolmeastner, either a little time. ' I’ll brak 
every Loan in yoor boddy, Smike,’ he says, efther another 
little time. Then all of a soodden he sings out for a 
lolght, and when it cooms— ecod, such a hoorly-boorly I 
' Wa'at’sthe matter,’ says 1 . 'He’s gane,* says he, stark 
mad wi’ vengeance. ' Have you heerd nought ? ' ' Ees,* says 
1, ' 1 heerd street door shut, no time at a’ ago. 1 heerd a 
person run doon there * (pointing t’other wa’ — eh ? ). * Help !’ 
he cries. ' 1*11 help you,* says 1 ; and off we set— the wrong 
wa’! Ho! ho! ho!" 

" Did you go far? " asked Nicholas. 

" Far I" replied John ; " 1 run him clean off hts legs in 
a quarter of an hoor. To see old schoolmeasther wi’out his 
Imt, skimming along oop to his knees in mud and wather, 
tumbling over fences, and rowling into ditches, and 
bawling oot like mad, wi’ his one eye looking shaip out 
for the lad, and his coat-tails dying out behind, and him 
spattered wi’ mud all ower. face and all — I thot 1 should 
lia’ dropped doon and killed myself wt’ laughing." 

John laug^hed so heartily at the mere recollection, that 
he commumcated the contagion to both Ids hearers, and 
all three burst into peals of laughter, which were renewed 
again and again, until they could laugh no longer. 

" He’s a bad ’un,” said John, wiping his eyes; "a vecy 
bad ’un, is schoolmeasther.” 

" I can’t bear the sight of him, John," said his wife. 

"Coom," retorted John, "thol’s tidy in you, thot is. If 
it wa’n’t along 0* you we shouldn’t know nought ahot ’un* 
Thou know’d ’un first, Tilly, didn’t thou? " . 

"1 couldn’t help knowing Fanny Squeers, John,** 
returned his wife ; " she was an old playmate of mine, you 
know." 

" Weel," foplled John, " dean't I aay so,, lass ? IPs boat 
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to be n^g:bbQurly, and keep up old acquaJntaitce loike; 
and what I say is, dean*t quanrei if *ee can help it Dinnot 
think 80, Mr. Nickleby ? 

Certainly/^ returned Nicholas; ^'and you acted upon 
that principle when 1 met you on horseback on the road 
after our memorable evening.’* 

“ Sure-ly,” said John. ” Wa’at I say I stick by-** 

** And that’s a fine thing to do, and manly too,” said 
Nicholas, '* though it’s not exactly what we understand by 
* coming Yorksmre over us ’ in London. Miss Squeers Is 
stopping with you, you said in your note.” 

” Yes,” replied John, “Tilly’s bride’s^maid ; and a queet 
bride’s-maid she 1^, too. She wban’t be a bride in a hurxy, 
I reckon.” 

For shame, John,” said Mrs. Browdie, with an acute 
pere^tion of the joke though, being a bride herself. 

“ The groom will be a bussed mun,” said John, his eyes 
twinkling at the idea. “ He will be in luck, he will.” 

“ You see, Mr. Nickleby,” said his wife, “that it was in 
consequence of her being here that John wrote to vou and 
fixed to-night, because we thought that it wouldn’t be 

pleasant for you to meet, after what has passed ” 

“Unquestionably. You were quite nghtin that,” said 
Nicholas, interrupting. 

“Especially,” observed Mrs. Browdie, looking very 
sly, “after what we know about past and gone love 
matters.” 

“We know, indeed!” said Nicholas, shaking his head. 
“ You behaved rather wickedly there, I suspect,” 

“O’ course she did,” said John Browdie, passing hts 
huge forefinger through one of his wife’s pretty ringlets, 
and looking very proud of her. “ She wur always as 

skittish and^full o’ tricks as a ^ 

“ Well, as a what ? ” said his vnfe. 

“ As a woman,” returned John. “ Ding 1 But 1 dinnot 
know ought else that cooms near it.” 

“ You were speaking about Miss Squeers,” said Nicholas, 
with the view of stopping scnne slight connubialities which 
had begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, and 
which rendered the position of a third party in some cfegree 
embarrastdhg, as occasioning him to feel rather in the way 
than otherwise. . 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined Mrs. Browdie. “John, ha* done— 
^hn fixed tonight, because she liad settled that she would 
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gp and drink tea with her fiith<^. And to make quite 
stare of there being nothing amiss, and of 'your being 
quite alone with us, he settled to go out there and fetch 
hd: home.** 

That was a very good arrangement,** said Nicholas ; 
** though 1 am sorry to be the occasion of so much 
trouble.** 

Not the least in the world,** returned Mrs. Browdie ; 
'*for we have looked forward to seeing you*--John and 1 
have — ^with the greatest possible pleasure. Do you know, 
Mr. Ntckleby,*’ said Mrs. Browdie, with her archest smile, 
''that 1 really think Fanny Squeers was veiy fend of 
you ? ’* 

"I am very much obliged to her,** said Nicholas ; "but 
upon my word, I never aspired to making any impression 
upon her virgin heart.** 

" How you talk ! ’* tittered Mrs. Browdie. " No, but 
do jou know that really^^riously now and without any 
joking — I was given to understand by Fanny herselfl 
that you had made an offer to her, and that you two were 
going to be engaged quite solemn and regular? *’ 

"was you, ma’am — was you?” cried a shrill female 
voice, " was you given to understand that 1— ^l^was going 
to be engaged to an assassinating thief that shed the 
gore of mv pa? Do you-^o you think, ma’am — that I 
was very fend of such dirt beneath my feet, as 1 couldn’t 
condescend to touch with kitchen tongs, without blacking 
and crodcing myself by the contract? Do you, ma’am- 
do vou ? Oh, base and degrading Tilda 1 ” 

With these reproaches Miss Squeers flung the door 
wide open, and disclosed to the eyes of the astonished 
firowdtes and Nicholas, not only her own symmetrical 
ferm, arrayed in the chaste white garments befot^ described 
(a little dirtier), but the ferm of her broUier and feth^, tlie 
Mtr of Wadkfords. 

"This is the bend, is it?” continued Miss Squeers, 
who, being excited, aspirated her h’s strongly; "^is 
is the hend, is it, of all my forbearance and mendship 
for that double-faced thing— that viper, that— that— 
mermaid? ” (Miss Squeers hesitated a long Hmi for this 
last epithet, and brought it out triumphantly at last, as if it 
quite dtnched the business.) " This is the hend, is k, of 
all my bearing with her deoeitfulness, her lowness, her 
falsenessi her laying bersslf out to mOi the adntoiitkfe 
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of vulgar mindtf) in a way which made me blusli for myw. 
for my— ” 

Gender,'* suggested Mr. Squeers, regarding the 
spectators with a malevolent eye — ^literally a malevoleat 
eye. 

Yes/’ said Miss Squeers ; but 1 thank my stars that 
my ma is of the same—" 

** Hear, hear I " remarked Mr. Squeers ; and 1 wish 
she was here to have a scratch at this company." 

*'Th|s is the hend, is it," said Miss Squeers, tossing 
her head, and looking contemptuousljr at the door, **of 
my taking notice of that rubbishing creature, and 
demeaning myself to patronise her? " 

“Oh, come," rejoined Mrs. Browdie, disregarding all 
the endeavours of her spouse to restrain her, and forcing 
herself into a front row, “don’t talk such nonsense as 
that.” 

“Have 1 not patronised you, ma’am?" demanded 
Miss Sqnueers. 

“No," returned Mrs. Browdie. 

“1 will not look for blushes in such a quarter," said 
Miss Squeers haughtily, “for that countenance is a 
stranger to eveiytliing but hlgnominiousness and red- 
faced boldness." 

“ 1 say," interposed John Browdie, nettled by these 
accumulated attadcs on his wife, “dra’ it mild, dra’ it 
mild.” 

“You, Mr. Browdie," said Miss Squeers, taking him 
up very quickly, “ I pity. I have no feeling for you, sir, 
but one of unliquidated pity." 

“ Oh ! " said John. 

“No," said Miss Squeers, looking sideways at her 
parent, “ although 1 am a queer bride’s-maid, and 
be a bride in a hurry^ ana although my husband wSl 
be in luck, 1 entertain no sentiments towards you, air^ 
but sentiments of pity.” 

Here Miss Squeers looked sideways at her fether again, 
who loolced sideways at her, as mudi as to say, “Tmre ' 
, you had him." 

“/ know what vouVe got to go .through," said Miss 
Squeers, shaking ner curS viplently. “/ know what life 
is before you, and if you was my bitterest and deadliest 
enemy, 1 could wish you nothing worse*" 

“Couldn’t you wish to bo married to him yourself, if 
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that was the case ? ** Inquired Mrs. Browdte^ with great 
suavity of manner. 

** Oh, ma’am, how witty you are 1 ” retorted Miss Squeers, 
with a low curt^, ** almost as witty, ma'am, as you are 
clever. How very clever it was in you, ma’am, to choose 
a time when I had gone to tea with my pa, and was sure 
not to come back without being fetched I What a pity you 
never thought that other people might be as clever as 
yourself, and spoil your plans 1 ” 

“You won’t vex me, child, with such airs as these,’* 
said the late Miss Price, assuming the matron. 

“ Don’t missis me, ma’am, if you please,” returned Miss 
Squeers sliarply. “ I’ll not bear it. Is this the bend—” 

“ Dang it ay* cried John Browdie impatiently. “ Say 
thee say out, Fanny, and mak sure it’s the end, and 
dinnot ask nobody whether it Is or not.” 

“ Thanking you for your advice, which was not required, 
Mr. Browdie,"* returned Miss Squeers, with laborious polite- 
ness, “ have the goodness not to presume to meddle with my 
Christian name. Even my pity shall never make me fbr^t 
what’s due to myself, Mr. browdie. Tilda,” said bliss 
Squeers, with such a sudden accession of violence that 
John started in his boots, “ I throw you off for ever, miss. 
1 abandon you. 1 renounce you. 1 wouldn’t,” cried Miss 
Squeers, in a solemn voice, “ have a child named Tilda-— 
not to save it from its grave.” 

“As for the matther o’ that,” observed John, “it’ll be 
time eneaf to think aboot naming of it when it cooms.” 

“ Jj^n I ” interposed bis wife, “ don’t tease her.” 

“Oh! Tease, indeed!” cried Miss Squeers, bridling 
up. “ Tease, indeed I He f he I Tease, too ! No, donx 
tease her. Consider her feelings, pray ! ” 

“ If it’s fated that listeners are never to hear any good 
of themselves,” said Mrs. Browdie, “ 1 can’t help it, and 
I am very sorry for it. But I will say, Fanny, that times 
out of number I have spoken so kindly of you behind your 
back, that even you could have found no &ult with what 
I said.” 

“Oh, 1 dare say not, ma’am I” cried Miss Squeers, 
srith another curtsy. “Best thanks to you for your 
goodness, and begging and praying you not to be hard 
upon me another time I ” 

“1 don’t know,” resumed Mrs. Birowdie, “that I have 
aaid anything veiy bad of you, eveO now— eit oU avenis. 
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what I did say was quite ttue | but if t have I am veri 
Sony ibr it, and 1 heg your pardon. ITou have said mi|c|k 
worse of me, scores of duM, Fannyi but 1 have never 
borne any oiidice to you, and I ho^ you^ not bear any 
tome.’’ 

Mias Squeers made no more direct reply than surveying 
her former friend from top to toe, and elevating her nose 
in the air with inefhible disdain. But some indistinct 
allusion to a puss,*’ and a ** minx,” and a ** contemptible 
creature,” escaped her; and this, together with a severe 
hiting of the lips, great dtdicuity in swallowing, and very 
frequent comings and gmiqg^s of breath, seemed to imply 
that feelings were swelling in Miss Squeers’a bosom too 
great for utterance. 

While the foregoing conversation was proceeding. 
Master Wackford, landing himself unnoticed, and feeling 
his preponderating inclinations strong upon him, had by 
little and little sidled up to the table and attacked the food 
with such slight skirmishing as drawing his fingers round 
and round the inside of the plates, and afterwards sudting 
them with infinite relish — picking the bread, and dragging 
the pieces over tiie sudace of the butter — pocketing lumps 
of sugar, pretending all the time to be absorbed in thought 
*«and so forth. Finding that no interference was at- 
tempted with these small liberties, he gradually mounted 
to greater, and after helping himself to a moderately good 
cold collation, was by this time deep in the pie. 

Nothing of this had been unobserved by Mr. Squeers, 
who, as Tong as the attention of the company was fixed 
upon other subjects, hugged himself to think that his son 
and heir should be fattening at the enemy’s expense. But 
there being now an appearance of a temporary calm, in 
which the proceedings of little Wackford could scarcely frtl 
to be observed, he feigned to be aware of the circumstance 
for the first time, and inflicted upon the face of that young 
gentieman a slap that made the very tea-cups ring. 

** Eating 1” cried Mr. Squeers, **of what his father’s 
enemies has left I It’s fit to go and poison you, you 
unnat’ral boy.” 

It wcan’t hurt him,” said John, apparently very much 
relieved by the prospect of having a man in the quarrel ; 
** let ’un eat. I wish the whole school was here. I’d give 
’em soom’ut, to atay their unfort’nate stomadbs wi*, if I 
spent the last penny I had I ” 
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Squeen iodvled at him with tl» worst itnd moftl 
maticious ^sprosiiofi of which fali hieo was capahlo^t 
was a face of remorkablo capability, too, in that way^ 
and shook his fist stealthily. 

**Coom, coom, schoolmeasther,** said John, ^^dinitot 
make a fod o* thyself ; for if i was to sheake miiie«<-oaly 
once<— thouM fa’ doon wi’ the wind o’ it.” 

It was you, was it,” returned Squears, ** that helped off 
tny runaway boy ? It was you, was it ? ” 

«Mel” returned John, In a loud tone. ”Yes, it Wa* 
me ; coom, wa’at o’ that ? It wa’ me. Noo, then I ” 

You hear him utky he did it, my child t ” said Squeers, 
appealing to his daughter* ’’You hear him say he 
did it!” 

’’Did iU” cried John. ”I’ll tell ’ee more; hear this, 
too. If thou’d got another roonaway boy, I’d do it agean. 
If thou’d jgfot twonty roonaway boys, I’d do it twenty times 
ower, ana twenty more to thot ; and 1 tell thee more,” said 
John, noo my blood is oop, that thou’rt an old ra’ascel £ 
and that it’s weal for thou thou be’st an old ’un, or I’d ha* 
pounded thee to flour when thou told an honest mun hoo 
thou’d licked that poor chap in t’ coorch.” 

” An honest man 1 ” edea Squeers, with a sneer. 

” Ah ! an honest man,” replied John ; ’’honest in ought 
but ever putting legs under seame table wi’ such as thou.” 

’’Scandal 1” said Squeers eaultltagly. "Two witnesses 
to it ; Wackford knows the nature of an oath, he does — we 
shall have you there, sir. Rascal, eh?” Mr. Squeers 
took out his pocket-book and made a note of it "Very 
good. I should say that was worth full twenty pound at 
the neat assizes, without the honesty, sir.” 

‘‘ ’Soizes,” cried John, "thou’d better not talk to me o’ 
’soizes. Yorkshire schools have been shone up at ’seizes 
afore noo, mun, and it’s a ticklish soobjact to revive, 1 can 
tell ye.” 

Mr. Squeers shook his head in a threatening manner, 
looking very white with passion ; and, taking his 
daughter’s arm, and dragging little Wackford by the 
hand, retreated towards the door. 

" As for you,” said Squeers, turning round and address- 
ing Nicholas, who, as he had caused him to smart pretty 
soundly on a former occasion, purposely abstained from 
taking any part in the discussion, "see if 1 ain’t down 
upon you before long. You’ll go w*kidnapplng of boys. 
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uriU ym ? Take care their fathers 4on*t tom np^-^^x^Kgk 
that-— take care their fathers don’t tom op, md send *em 
hack to nie to do as I like with, in spite of you.” 

’*1 am not afraid of that,” repli^ Nicholas, shruggkig 
his shoulders contemptuously, and taming away. 

Ain’t you?” retorted Squeers, with a diabolical look. 
'* Now, thcMi, come along.” 

** I leave su^ society, with my pa, for Aever,” said Miss 
Squeers, looking contemptuously jand loftily aroundi ’’ 1 
am defiM breathing the air with such creatures. Poor 
Mr. Browdxe I He 1 be 1 he 1 1 do pity him, that I do ; 
he*s so deluded! He I he! he! Artuil and designing 
Tilda I” 

With this sudden relapse into the sternest and most 
majestic wratli. Miss Squeers swept from the room ; and 
haidng sustained her dignity until the last possible moment, 
was heard to sob and scream and struggle in the passage. 

John Browdie^ remained standing behind the table, 
looking from his wife to Nicholas, and back again, with 
his mouth wide open, until his hand accidentally fell upon 
the tankard of ale, when he took it up, and having 
obscured his features therewith for some time, drew a long 
breath, handed it over to Nicholas, and rang the bell. 

*‘HeFe, waither,” said John briskly, '*look alive here. 
Tak these things awa’, and let’s have soom’at broiled for 
sooper — vaxy comfortable and plenty o’ it— at ten o’dock 
Bring soom brandy and soom wather, and a pair o’ slippers 
— the largest pair in the house — and be quick aboot it 
Dash ms? wig!” said John, rubbing his hands, *’tliere’s 
no ganging oot to-neeght, noo, to fetch anybody whoam, 
and eod, we’ll begin to spend the evening in airnest” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

OFFICIATES AS A KIND OF GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRINGING 
VARIOUS PEOPLE TOGETHER. 

The storm had long given place to a calm the most 
profound, and the evening was pretty far advancedU-^ 
indeed, supper was over, and the process of digestion 
proceeding fovourably as, under the influence of com* 
plete tramiuillity, cheerfol conversation, and a moderate 
allowance of brandy«and^water, most wise men conversant 
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cofudder that It ought to have oroceeded« arhen the* three 
friends, or as one might sev, bom in a eIvU and rettglous 
sense, and with proper deferenoe and regard to the holy 
state of matrimony, the two friends (Mr. and Mrs. BrOwdie 
counting as no more than one)^ were startled the noise 
of loud and angry threatenings below stairs, which 
presently attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed, 
besides, in language so towering, sanguinary, and 
ferocious, that it could haniUy have been surpassed, if there 
had actually been a Saracen’s head then present in the 
establishment, supported on the shoulders and surmounting 
the trunk of a real, live, furious, and most unappeasable 
Saracen. 

This turmoil, instead of quickly subsiding after the first 
outburst (as turmoils not unfrequently do, whether in taverns, 
legislative assemblies, or elsewhere) into a mere grumbling 
and growling squabble, increased every moment; and 
although the whole din appeared to be raised by but one 
pair of lungs, yet that one pair was of so powerful a 
quality, and repeated such words as scoundrel,*’ rascal,** 
** insolent puppy,** and a variety of expletives no less 
flattering to the party addressed, with such great relish 
and strength of tone, that a dozen voices raised in concert 
under any circumstances would have made far less uproar 
and created much smaller consternation. 

’’Why, what’s the matter?** said Nidiolas, moving 
hastily towards the door. 

John Browdie was striding in the same direction, when 
Mrs. Browdie turned pale, and, leaning back in her chair, 
requested him with a faint voice to take notice, that if 
he ran into any danger it was her intention to fall into 
hysterics immediately, and that the consequences might 
be more serious than he thought for. John looked rather 
disconcerted by this intelligence, though there was a 
lurking grin on his face at the same time; but, being 
quite unable to keep out of the fray, he compromised the 
matter by tucking his wife’s arm under his own, and, 
thus accompanied, followed Nicholas downstairs with all 
speed. 

The passage outside the coBee^room door was the scene 
of disturbance, and here were congregated the coffee-room 
customers and waiters, together with two or three coachmen 
and helpers from the yard. These had hastily assembled 
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rottitd a youQg nmiHy who» ftcm hit appeatanee> mielit 
tova been a year or two older than Nt^olasy and Wnoy 
beside# having given ntterance to the defiatiees just now 
described, seemed to have proceeded to even greater 
length# in his indignation, Inasmuch a# hi# het had no 
other covering than a pair of stocking#, while a cOuple 
of slippers lay at no great distance from the head or a 
prostrate figure in an opposite comer, who bore the 
appearance of having been shot into his present retreat 
by means of a kick, and complimented by having the 
slippers flung about his earaafterwards. 

The coffee-room customers, and the waiters, and the 
coachmen, and the helpars^not to mention a barmaid 
who was looking on from behind an open sash-window 
—seemed at that moment, if a spectator might judge from 
their winks, nods, and muttered exclamations, strongly 
disposed to take part against the voung gentleman in 
the stockings. Observing this, and that the young gentle- 
man was nearly of his own age, and had in nothing the 
appearance of an habitual brawler, Nicholas, impelled 
by sudi feelings as will influence young men sometimes, 
felt a very strong disposition to side with the weaker 
party, and so thrust himself at once into the centre of 
the group, and in a more emphatic tone perhaps than 
circumstances might seem to warrant, demanded what 
all that noise was about. 

** Hollo 1” said one of the men from the yard, *'this 
is somebody in disguise, this is.’* 

*'Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of Roosher, 
gen’l’men 1 ” cried another fellow. 

Disregarding these sallies, which were uncommonly 
well received, as sallies at the expense of the best-dressed 
persons in a crowd usually are, Nicholas glanced carelessly 
round, and addressing the young gentleman, who had 
by this time picked up his slippers, and thrust his feet 
into them, repeated his inquiries with a courteous air. 

A mere nothing I ” he replied. 

At this a murmur was raised by the lookers-on, and 
some of the boldest cried, **Oh, indeed! — ^Wasn’t it, 
though? — Nothing, eh? — He called that nothing, did 
he ?— Lucky for him if he found it nothing.” These and 
many other expressions of ironical disapprobation having 
been exhausted, two or three of the out-of-door fellows 
began to hustle Nicholas and the young gentleman who 
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iicd tnada the nM«e : sutmla^eg Hffaintt them tqr «cieldinit» 
mad tnuidmg pn their toeej mtd so. fortb^ But this being 
o rpund gemoi end one not neoeesnHly timited to three 
or lour players, was open to John Browdie too, who^ 
bursting into the lltde crowd^-to the great terror of bis 
«rifci..^and falling about in all dtrectiQns-<«*now to the right* 
now to the left* now forwards* now backwardsi and 
accidentally driving his elbow through tlie bat of the 
tallest helper, who had been particularly active, speedily 
caused the odds to wear a very different appearance ; while 
more than one stout fellow limped awa^ to a respectful 
distance, anathematising widi tears in bis eyes the heavy 
tread and ponderous feet of the burly Yorkshireman, 

**Let me see him do it again,’* said he who had been 
kicked into the comer, rising as he spoke, apparently 
more from the fear of John Browdie’s inadvertentlv 
treading upon him than from any desire to place himself 
on equal terms with his late adversary. **Let me see 
him do it again. That’s all.^ 

Let me hear you make those remarks again, said the 
young man, ** and I'll knock that head of yours in among 
the wine-glasses behind you there.” 

Here a waiter, who had been rubbing his hands in 
excessive enjoyment of the scene so long as only tlie 
breaking of heads was in question, adjured the spectators 
with great earnestness to fetch the police, declaring that 
otherwise murder would be surely done, and that he was 
responsible for all the glass and china on the premises. 

No one need trouble himself to stir,” said the young 
gentleman, " 1 am going to remain in the house all night, 
and shall be found here in the morning if there is any 
assault to answer for.” 

‘*What did you strike him for?” asked one of the 
bystanders, 

**Ah! what did you strike him for?” demanded the 
otiiers. 

The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and 
addressing himself to Nicholas, said— 

You inquired just now what was the matter here. The 
matter is simpler this. Yonder person, who was drinking 
with a friend In the coffee-room when I took mv seat 
there for half an hour before going to bed (for t have 
just come off a journey, and prefeim stopping here to- 
night to going home at this hour where I was not expsotad 
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iidUf ' to-morrow), diose to eicpross himself in vdy 4isre- 
st>ectful,' add insolently fandliar forms, of a young lady, 
whom 1 recognised from his desciiptioii and other circum- 
stances, and whom 1 have the honour to know, AS he 
8fK>ke loud enough to be overheard by die other guests 
who were present, 1 informed « him most civilly that he 
was mistaken in his conjectures, which were of an offensive 
nature, and requested him to forbear. He did so. for a 
little time, but as he diose to renew his conversation when 
leaving the room, in a more offensive strain than before, 
1 could not refrain from making after him, and facilitat- 
ing his departure by a kick, which reduced him to the 
posture in which you saw him just now. 1 am the best 
judge of my own affairs, 1 take it,** said the young man, 
who had certainly not c^uite recovered from his recent 
heat ; ^*if anybody here thinks proper to make this quarrel 
his own, I have not the smallest earthly objection, I do 
assure him,*’ 

Of all possible courses of proceeding under the circum- 
stances aetalled, there was certainly not one which, in 
his then state of mind, could have appeared more laudable 
to Nicholas than this. There were not many subjects of 
dispute which at that moment could have come home 
to hts own breast more powerfully, for having the un- 
known uppermost in his thoughts, it naturally occurred 
to him that he would have done just the same if any 
audacious gosstper durst have presumed in his hearing 
to speak lightly of hen Influenced by these considera- 
tions, he espoused the young gentleman’s quaml with 
great warmth, protesting that he had done quite right, and 
that he respected him for it ; which John Browdie (albeit 
not quite clear as to the merits) immediately protested 
too, with not inferior vehemence. 

**Let him take care, that*s all,” said the defeated party, 
who was being rubbed down by a waiter, after his recent 
fall on the dusty boards. ’‘He don’t knock me about for 
nothing, 1 can tell him that. A pretty state of things, 
if a man isn’t to admire a handsome girl without being 
beat to pieces foriti ” 

This refiectidn appeared to have great weight with the 
young lady^'in the bar, who (adjusting her cap as she 
spoke, ancf glancing at a mirror) declared that it would 
be a very pretty state of things indeed ; and that if people 
wore U) bo punished for actions so innocent and natural 
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as thati tilers ^ould fie mm people to be kaodsed down 
tlmn there would be people to knock them dowa^ and 
that she wondered ndiat the gentleman meant by it| that 
she did. 

“ My dear girl/* said the young gentleman, in a low 
voice, advancing towards IIm sashowiimow. 

** Nonsense, sir!** replied the young lady sharply, 
smiling, though, as she turned aside, and biting her lip 
(whereat Mrs. Browdie, who was still standing on the 
stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and called to her 
husband to come away). 

“ No, but listen to me,” said the young man. •• If 
admiration of a pretty face were criminal, I should be 
the most hopeless person alive, for I cannot resist one. 
It lias the most extraordinary effect upon me, chedrs and 
controls me in the most furious and obstinate mood. You 
see what an effect yours has had upon me already.** 

** Oh, that’s very prettv,** replied the young lady, tossing 
her head, “but ” ' 

“Yes, 1 know it*s very pretty,” said the young man, 
looking with an air of admiration into the barmaid’s face. 
“ 1 said so, you know, just this moment. But beauty 
should be spoken of 'respectfully— -respectfully, and in 
proper terms, and with a becoming sense of its worth and 
excellence, whereas this fellow has no more notion——** 

The young lady interrupted the conversation at this 
point by thrusting her head out of the bar-window, and 
inquiring of tlie waiter in a shrill voice whether that 
young man who had been knocked down was going to 
stand in the passage all night, or whether the entrance 
was to be left clear for other people ? The waiters taking 
the hint, and communicating it to the hostlers, were 
not slow to change their tone too, and the result was 
that the unfortunate victim was bundled out in a 
twinkling. 

“ I am sure 1 have seen that fellow before,’* said 
Nicholas. 

“ Indeed ! ” replied his new acquaintance. 

“ I am certain of* it,” said Nicholas, pausing to refiect. 
“Where can I have— stop I— yes, to ht sure — he belongs 
to a register office up at the west end of the town. I 
knew 1 recollected the face.” 

It was, indeed, Tom— the ugly clerk. 

** That’s odd enough 1 ” smo Nicholas, ruminating upon 
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tte itrtag# manner la tvUdi tint r^tsr offiot aMttad 
to Mtart tip aad Ham bim in tho iaxm ovary aow lad thH, 
and wtoa lie leait expected it. 

I am much ohUged to 3 ^u lor your kind advocacy of 
my canoe when it moat needed an advocate»" eaid the 
young man, Uughing, and drawing a card from hte pocket. 
'' Perhaps youll do me the favour to let me knew 
where I can tiiank yon.*’ 

Nichdaa took the card, and gtaMing at it involuntarily 
as he returned the oompliment, evinced very great surpi^ . 

Mr. prank Oieeryole ! ” said Nicholas. ** Surely not 
the nephew of Cheeryble Brothers, who is exp^ed to- 
moiTOw ! " 

** I don't usually call myself the nephew of the firm,'* 
said Mr. PTank good-humouredly, '* bat of the two ex« 
cellent individuals who compose it, I am proud to say 
I am the nephew. And you, I see, are Mr. Niddeby, 
of whmn I have heard so much 1 Ihls is a most unex- 
pected meeting, but not the less welcome, I assure you." 
/ Nicholas responded to these compliments with others 
of the same kind, and they shook hands warmly. Then 
he introduced John Browdie, who had remained in a state 
of great admiration ever since the youn|g[ lady in the bar 
had been so skilfully won over to the right side. Then 
Mrs. John Browdie was introduced, and finally they all 
went upstairs together and spent the next half-hour with 
great satisfaction and mutual entertainment ; Mrs. John 
Browdie beginning the conversation by declaring that of 
all the made-up things she ever saw, that young woman 
below stairs was the vainest and the plainest 

Tills Mr. Prank Cheeryble, although, to judge from 
what had recently taken place, a hot-headed young man 
(which is not an absolute miracle and phenomenon in 
nature), was a sprightly, good-humoured, pleasant fellow, 
with much, both in his countenance and disposition, that 
reminded Nicholas very strongly of the kind-hearted 
brothers. His manner was as unaffected as theirs, and 
his demeanour full pf that heartiness which, to most 
people who have anything generous in their composition, 
IS peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, thst he was 
good-looking and intelligent, had a plentiful share of 
vivacity, was extremely cheerful, and accommodated him- 
self in five minutes’ time to all John Browdie’s oddities 
with as much ease as if he had known him from a hoy ; 
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atul it will b# (H, 90WW 0t oo great woa4er tiiatt wtiea 
th«^ patted Ibr the nigh^ he bed produced « iMst 
favourable impressloiu not only upon the worthy Yortr* 
ebiteman and his wife, but upon Nicholas also* who, 
revolving all these things in his mind as he made the 
best of his way home, anived at the conclusion that he 
had laid the foundation Of a most agroeable and desisahle 
acquaintance. 

But it*8 a most extraordinary thing about that register 
office fellow P’ thought Nicholfi^ Is it likely that this 
nephew can know anything about that beautiful girl? 
When Tim Linkinwater gave me to understand the other 
day that he was coming to take a share in the bnainesi 
here, he said he had been superintending it in Germany 
for ^ur years, and that dunng the last six montiis he 
had been engaged in establishing an ageni^ in the north 
of England That's four years and a ha!f-<»four years 
and a half. She can't be more than 8eventeen^<*-say 
eighteen at the outside. She was Quite a idiild when 
he went away then. I should say he knew nothing about 
her, and had never seen her, so ke can give me no inform 
mation. At all events,'* thought Nicholas, coming to 
the real point In his mind, ** there can he no danger of 
any prior occupation of her affections in that quarter; 
tliat’s quite clear." 

Is selfishness a necessary ingredient in Uie composition 
of that passion called love, or does it deserve all the fine 
things which poets, in the exercise of their undoubted 
vocation, have said of it ? There are, no doubt, authenti- 
cated instances of gentlemen having given up ladies and 
ladies having given up gentlemen to meritorious rivals, 
under circumstances of great high-mtndedness ; but is it 
quite established that nie majority of such ladies and 
gentlemen have not made a virtue of necessity, and nobly 
resigned what was beyond their reach; as a private 
soldier might register a vow never to accept the Order 
of the Gaiter, or a poor curate of great piety and learning, 
but of no fiunily— *save a very la^ &mily of children-^ 
might renounce ^ bishopric f 

Hera was Nicholas Nickleby, who would have scorned 
the thought of counting how the chances stood of his 
rising in favour or fortune with die brothers Cheeryble, 
now that their nepliew had returned, already deep in 
calculati o ne whether that same nephew wae likely to 
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Hirat htm in the affections of the fair tinknown-*^iseuss« 
iiig the matter with himself, too, as gravely aS if,, with 
that one exception, it were all settled ; and recutvitig to 
die subject again and again, and feeling quite indignant 
and ULused at the notion o( anybody else making love 
to one with whom he had never ex^anged a word in 
ail his lifb. To be sure, he exaggeram rather than 
depreciated ' the merits of his neW acquaintance ; but still 
he took it as a kind of personal offence that b» should 
have any merits at sli-An the eyes of this particular 
young lady, that is ; for elsewhere he was quite welcome 
to liave as many as he pleased There was undoubted 
selfishness in all this, and yet Nicholas was of a most 
free and generous nature, with as few mean or sordid 
thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot of any man ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that, being in love, he 
felt and thought differently from other people in the like 
sublime condition. 

He did not stop to set on loot an inquiry into his train 
of thought or state of feeling, however, but went thinking 
on all the way home, and continued to dream on in the 
same strain all night. For, having satisfied himself that 
Frank Cheeryble could have no knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with, the mysterious young lady, it began to occur to 
him that even he himself might never see her again ; upon 
which hypothesis he built up a very ingenious succession of 
tormenting ideas which answered his purpose even better 
than the vision of Mr. Frank Cheeryble, and tantalised 
and worried him waking and sleeping. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and sung to the 
contrary, there is no well-established case of morning 
having either deferred or hastened its approach by the 
term of an hour or so for the mere gratification of a 
splenetic feeling against some unoffending lover : the sun 
having, in the discharge of his public duty, as the books 
t>f precedent report, invariably risen according to the 
almanacs, and without suffering himself to be swayed 
by any private considerations. So morning came as 
usual, and witli it business hours, and with them Mr. 
Frank Cheeryble, and with him a long train of smiles 
and welcomes from the worthy brothers, and a more 
fiT^ve and clerk-like, but scarcely less hearty reception 
n-om Mr* Umothy Linkinwater. 

**That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby sliould have met 
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test night.^ said Tim tUfidAwt^tart gattfitg slowly ;Off his 
stooly ana looking round the countltig-uouM tmfi his 
back agiunst the desk, as was his custom when he had 
anything very particular to say—** that those two young 
men should have met last night }n that manner is, i 
say, a colncidenoe— a remarkable 'coincidence. Why, I 
don’t believe now,** added taking off his spectacles, 
and smiling as witli gentle pride, **that there’s such a 
place in all the world for coincidences as London is 1 ** 

** I don’t know about that,” said Mr, Frank; '* but—” 
** Don’t know about it, Mn Francis ! ” interrupted Tim, 
with an obstinate air. ** Well, but let us know. If there 
is any better place for such things, where is it? Is it in 
Europe? No, that it isn’t Is it in Asia? Why, of 
course it’s not. Is it in Africa? Not a bit of it. Is It 
in America? Fau know better than that, at all events. 
Well, then,” said Tim, folding his arms resolutely, ** where 
is it?” 

** 1 was not about to dilute the point, Tim,” said young 
Cheeryble, laughing. ** I am not such a heretic as that 
All 1 was going to say was, that I hold mySelf under an 
obligation to the coincidence, that’s all.” 

*'Oh I if you don’t dispute it,” said Tim, quite satisfied, 
** that’s another thing. I’ll tell you what though — I wish 
you had. 1 wish you or anybody wouldl I would so put 
that man down,” said Tim, tapping the forefinger of his 
teft hand emphatically with his spectacles, *'so put that 
man down by argument—” 

It was quite impossible to find language to express the 
degree of mental prostration to which such an adventurous 
wight would be reduced in the keen encounter with Tim 
Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the rest of his declaration 
in pure lack of words, and mounted his stool again. 

*’We may consider ourselves, brother Ned,” said 
Charles, after he bad patted Tim Linkinwater approvingly 
on the back, ’’very fortunate in having two such young 
men about us as our nephew Frank and Mr. Nidcleby. 
It should be a source or great satisfaction and pleasure 
to us.” 

** Certainly, Charles, certainly,” returned the other. 

*‘Of Tim,” added brother Ned, ‘*I say?nothing what- 
ever, because Tim is a mere child-^an inrant— a nobody — 
that we never think of or take into account at all. Tim, 
you villain, what do you say to that, ^ ? ” 
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** I am jtaloitft iKitli of cud TSm> **iio4 moan 
to look om IcHT mother situftticai; oo provido youreelvet, 
gentlemeot if you please.^ 

Tim thotigtit this eueh an exqiueite. uoparalleledt mad 
most extrmordiumrv joke, that be kid bk pen upon the 
inkstand, and, rather tumblinuT off his stool than getting 
down with his usual deliheradon, kugbed till m was 
Ouite ffunt, shaking his head alt the tune so that little 
particles of powder flew palpahlv about the office. Nor 
were the brothers at all heninduiand, for they kughed 
almost as heartily at the ludicrous idea of any voluntary 
eepan^on between themselves and old Him Nicholaj 
and Mr. Frank laughed ouite boisterously, perhaps to 
conceal some other emotion awakened by this Httie 
incident (and so, indeed, did the three old fellows, after 
the first burst), so perhaps there was as much keen enjoy- 
ment and relish in that laugh altogether as the politest 
assembly ever derived from the most poignant witticism 
uttered at any one person’s expense. 

^'Mr. Nickleby,’ said brother Charles, calling him 
aside, and taking him kindly by the hand, 
anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are properly and 
comfortaUy settled in the cottage. We cannot allow 
those who serve us well to labour under any privation 
or discomfort that it is in our power to remove. 1 wish, 
too. to see your mother and sister--to know them, Mr* 
Nickleby, and have an opportuni^ of relieving their 
minds by assuring them that any trifling service we have 
been able to do them is a great deal more than repaid 
by the zeal and ardour you display. Not a word, my 
dear sir, I beg. To-morrow is Sunday. 1 shall make 
bold to come out at tea-time, and take the chance of 
finding you at home ; if you are not, you know, or the 
ladies should feel a delicacy in being intruded on, and 
would rather not be known to me just now, why, 1 can 
come again another time ; any other time would do for 
me. Let it remain upon that understanding. Brother 
Ned, my dear fellow, let me have a word with you 
this way.” 

The -twins went out of the office arm in arm, and 
Nicholas, wfap' saw in this act of Idndness, and many 
others of which he had been the subject that morning, 
only so many delicate renewals oo' the arrival of th^r 
nephew of tlie kind assuratwes which the brothers ha4 
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finrvii bim io Mb absence, couUi scarcely feel eaffident 
admiration and gratitude for such eztiaordinary con- 
^deration* 

The intelligence that they were to have a vi8ltor«-*«iid 
such a visitor— ^neat day, awakened in the breast o( Mri. 
Nlckleby mingled feelings of exultation and regret; for 
whereas on the one hand she hailed it as an omen of her 
speedy restoration to good society, and the almost forgotten 
pleasures of morning calls and evening tea^inkings, she 
could not, on the other, but reflect with bitterness of ^irlt 
on the absence of a silver tea-pot with an ivory knob on 
the lid, and a milk-jug to match, which had been tlm 
pride of her heart in days of yore, and had been kept from 
year’s end to year’s end wrapped up in wash-leather on 
a certain top shelf which now presented itself in Uvdy 
colours to her sorrowing imagination. 

** 1 wonder who’s got that spice-box,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
shaking her head. *Mt used to stand in the leftdiand 
comer, next but two to the pickled onions. You remember 
that spice-box, Kate ? ” 

** Perfectly well, mamma.” 

^*1 shouldn’t think you did, Kate,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, in a severe manner, talking about It in that 
cold and unfeeling way I If there^ is any one thing that 
vexes me in these losses more than the losses themselves, 
1 do protest and declare,” said Mrs. Nickleby, rubbing 
her nose with an impassioned air, that it is to have 
people about me who take things with such provoking 
calmness.” 

My dear mamma,” said Kate, stealing her arm round 
Tier mother’s neck, ** why do you say what 1 know you 
cannot seriously mean or think, or why be angry with 
me for being happy and content? You and Nicholas are 
left to me, we are together once again, and what regard 
can I have for a few trifling Uiings of which we nevei 
feel the want? When 1 have seen all the misery and 
desolation that death can bring, and known the lonesome 
feeling of being soUUury and alone in crowds, and all 
the agony of separation in grief and poverty when we 
most needed comfort and support from each other, can 
you wonder that 1 look upon this as a place of such 
delicious quiet and rest, that with you beside me I have 
nothing to wish for or regret? There was a time, mnd 
not long since, when all the comforts of our old home 
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did eom^ back, upon me, I 0 wti, vtry olten^-oftener Ibnn 
you would think, peiiiaps*^bat 1 ameted to Oare tlothUig 
W them, in the hope that you would M be brought to 
regret them les$. I was not insensible, indeed. I might 
have felt happier if 1 had been. Dear mamma,*’ said Kate, 
in ^at agitation, " I know no dUSerence between this home 
and that in which we were all so happy for so many years, 
eaoept that the kindest and gentlest heart that ever adied 
on emrth has passed in peace to heaven.” 

Kate, my dear Kate,”^HBrled Mrs. Nickleby, folding her 
In her arms. 

have so often thought,”, sobbed Kate, ”of all his 
kind words — of the last time be looked into my little room, 
as he passed upstairs to bed, and said, 'God bless you, 
darling.’ Tliere was a paleness in his face, mamma-^-the 
broken heart — 1 know it was — I little thought so— 
tiien— ” ^ 

A gush of tears came to her relief, and Kate laid her 
head upon her mother’s breast, and wept like a little child. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, 
that vrhen the lieart is touched and softened by some 
tranquil hapf^ess or affectionate feeling, the memory of 
the dead conges over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 
It would almost seem as though our better thoughts and 
sympathies were charms, in virtue of which the soul is 
enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse 
with the spirits of those whom we dearly loved in life. 
Alas! how often and how long may those patient angels 
hover above us, watching for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered and so soon forgotten ! 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomed to give utterance to 
whatever came uppermost in her mind, had never conceived 
the possibility of her daughter’s dwelling upon these 
thoughts in secret, the more especially as no hard trial or 
querulous reproach had ever drawn them from her. But 
now, when the happiness of all that Nicholas had just 
told them, and of their new and peaceful life, brought 
these recollections so strongly upon Rate that she could not 
suppress them, Mrs. Nickleby began to have a allmmerlng 
that she had been rather thoughtless now and then, and 
was conscious of something like self-reproadi as she 
embraced her daughter, and yielded to the emotions 
wliich such a conversation naturally awakoiled. 

There was a mighty bustle tut night;, and a vast 
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qumiSty of preparation lor tlia aapected visitor, and a 
very large nose^y was broeglit firom a gardrat^s bard 
and out m into a nmnlw of very small ones, with 
which Mrs. Niddebv would liave garnished the little 
sitting-room, in a style that certamfy could not have failed 
to attract anybody's attention, if Kate had not ofiered to 
spare her the trouble, and arranged them in the prettiest 
mid neatest manner possible. If Ihe cottage ever looked 
pretty, it must have oeen on sudi a bri^t and simslnny 
day as the next day was. But Smike's pnde in the gardwi, 
or Mrs. Niddelty's m tim condition of the furniture, or 
Kate's in everything, was nothing to the pride with which 
Nicholas look^ at ICate hetself ; and surely the costliest 
mansion in all Ex^land n^ht have found in her bi^utiful 
face and gracef uT form its most ezquxate and peerless 
ornament. 

About six o'clock in the afternoon Mrs. Nickleby was 
thrown into a great dutter of spirits by the long-expected 
knock at the door, nor was this flutter at all composed 
the audible tread of two pa^ of boots in the passage, 
which Mrs. Nickleby augured, in a breathless state, must 
be *' the two Mr. Cheerybles " ; as it certainly was, though 
not the two Mrs. Nickleby esmcted, because it was 
C^les Cheeryble and his Mr. l«^ank, who made 

a Ihousand apologies for his intrusion, which Mrs. Nickleby 
(having teaspwns enough and to spare for all) most 
graciously received. Nor did the appearance of this unex^ 
pected visitor occasion the least embarrassment (save in 
Kate, and that only to the extent of a blush or two at flrst), 
for old gentleman was so kind and cordial, and the 
young gentleman imitated him in this respect so wjfll, 
that the usual stiffness and formality of a first meeting 
showed no signs of appearing, and Kate really more than 
once detectea hersdf m the very act of wondering when 
it was going to begin. 

At the triable there was plenty of conversation on a 
great variety of subjects, nor were there wanting jocose 
matters of discussion, such as they were; for young 
Mr. Cheeryble's recent stay in Germany happening to be 
alluded to, Mr. Cheeryble infcxmed the company that 
the aforesaid young Mr. Cheeryble was suspected to have 
fsUen deepty in love with the daughter of a certain German 
buitgoina^ber. This accusation young Mr* Chieeryhto most 
indignantly repelled, upon which Mrs. l^^ckleby sHly 
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remaxked thvt riie winpeotedi from tixo my warmth af 
the deiM«l» there muet he eomething ui it. Youor Mr 
Cheeiyhle then eameetly entreated olcl Mr, Cheei^e to 
eonlese that it was all a jest^ which old Mr« Cheetyble 
at laet did» youa|^ Mr, Cheeiyble heitig so mucli In earnest 
about it, that— as Mrs. Nickleby said many thousand times 
afterwards in recalling the scene— be ** quite coloured/’ 
which she rightly considered a memorable circumstance, 
and one wortliy ot remarli^ young men not being, as a class, 
remarkable for modes^ or self-denial, espec^ly when 
there is a lady in the case, when, if they colour at all, it 
is rather their practice to colour the story, and not 
themselves. 

After tea there was a walk in the garden, and the 
evening being very fine they strolled out at the garden 
gate into some lanes and byroads, and sauntemd up 
and down until it grew quite dark. The time seemed to 
pass very quickly with all the party. Kate^ went first, 
leaning upcm her brother’s arm, and talking with him and 
Mr. Frank Cheeryble; and Mrs. Nickleby and the elder 
gentleman follow^ at a short distance, the kindness of 
the good merchant, his interest in the welfare of Nicholas, 
and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon the good 
lady’s feelings, that the usual current of her speedi was 
confined wiUiin very narrow and circumscribed limits. 
Smike (who, if he had ever been an object of interest in 
his life, had been one that day) accompanied them, ioining 
sometimes one group and sometimes the other, as brother 
Charles, laying his hand upon his shoulder, bade him 
walk with him, or Nicholas, looking smilingly round, 
beckoned him to come and talk with the old friend who 
understood him best, and who could win a smile into his 
careworn lace when none else could. 

Pride is one of the seven deadly sins ; but it cannot be 
the pride of a mother in her children, for that is a com- 
pound of two cardinal virtues — faith and hope. This was 
the pride that swelled Mrs. Nickleby’s heart that night, 
and this it was which left upon her face, glistening in the 
light when they returned home, traces of the most grateful 
tears she had ever 

There was a quiet mirth about the little supper which 
harmonised exactly with this tone of feeling, ana at length 
the two gentlemen took their leave. There was one eir- 
eiimstance in the leave^aldng whlbh occasioned a vast 
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4«al ^ tmiUng wnd Md th«t was, that Mr. 

Frank Chamwe ofiered hia luuio to Kata twiea cnw« wdta 
lotgettlag tbat ho had bado her adieu already* Tbia 
was held hv the ^der Mr. Cheeryble to be a convindng 
poof that he was ttunkuig ttf his German flam^ and ttw 
jest occasioned immense laughttr. So easy to more 
light hearts. 

In shorty it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness ; 
and as we all have some bright day-*many of us» let us 
hope, among a crowd of others — to which we revert with 
prtlcular delight, so this one was ojfiten looked bade to 
as holding a conspicuous place In the calendar of those 
who shared it. 

Was there one exception, and that one he who needed to 
have been happiest ? 

Who was that who, in the silence of his own chamber, 
sank upon his knees to pray as his first friend had tauglit 
him, and folding his hands and stretching them wildly in 
the air, fell upon liis face in a passion of bitter grief? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

«R. RALPH NICKLEBY CUTS AN OLD AOQU AXNTANCB IT 
WOULD ALSO APPEAR, FROM THE CONTENTS HEREOF, 
THAT A JOKE, SVEN BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
MAY BE SOMETIMES CARRIED TOO FAR. 

There are some men, who, living with the one object of 
enriching themselves, no matter by what means, and being 
perfectly conscious of the baseness and rascality of the 
means which they will use every day towards tliis end, 
affect, nevertheless — even to themselves — a high tone of 
moral rectitude, and shake their heads and sigh over the 
depravity of the world. Some of the craftiest scoundrels 
that ever walked this earth, or rather-*for walking implies, 
at least, an erect position and^the bearing of a man — ^that 
ever crawled and crept through life by its dirtiest and 
narrowest ways, will gravely jot down in diaries the events 
of every day, and keep a regular debtor and creditor 
account with Heaven, which shall always show a floating 
balance in their own favour. Whether this is a gratuitous 
(tlie only gratuitous) part of the fidsehood and trickery of 
such men’s livest, or whether they really hopq to cheat 
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Heawi and Imv up trmuttm la tbe am mild hy 
the same prooeas which hasaneUedthemtolayiiptreaattre 
in tida*^not to ooestlon how it la, to it ia. And* cbnibtie»t 
such bookkeeping (like certain autobic^lTaplites wideh 
have enlightened the world) cannot ^ to prove serviceable 
in the one respect of sparing the recording anget eome 
time and labour. 

Ralph Nickleby was not a man of this stamp. Stem, 
unpeldif^, dogged^ and impenetrable, Ralph cared Ibr 
nothing in liie, or beyond it, save the gratification of two 
ppsions — avarice, the first and predominant appetite of 
his nature, and hatred, the second. Afiecting to consider 
himself but a type of all humanity, he was at little pains 
tp conceal his true chatacter from the world in general, 
and in his own heart he exulted over and cherishra eveiy 
bad design as it had birth. The only scriptural admoni* 
tion that Ralph Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was ** know 
thyself.** He knew himself well, and choosing to imagine 
that all mankind were cast in the same mould, hated them ; 
for, though no man hates himself, the coldest among us 
having too much self-love for that, yet, most men un- 
consciously judge the world fmm themselves, and it will 
be very generally found that those who sneer habitually 
at human nature, and affect to despise it, are among its 
worst and least pleasant samples. 

But the present business of these adventures is with 
Ralph himself, who stood regarding Newman Nwgs with 
a heavy frown, while that worthy took off his nngerless 
gloves, and spreading them carefully on the palm of his 
left hand, and flattening them with his right to take the 
creases out, proceeded to roll them up with an absent air, 
as if he were utterly regar^ess of all things else, in the 
deep interest of the ceremonial. 

^*Gone out of town !** said Ralph slowly. '*A mistake 
of yours. Go back again.” 

No mistake,” returned Newman. Not even going- 
gone,” 

Has he turned girl or baby?” muttered Ralph, with 
a fretful gesture. 

** I do^t know,” said Newman, **but he’s gone,” 

The repetition of the word *’gone” seemed to aflbrd 
Newman Noggs inexpressible delight, in proportion as it 
annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered the word with a 
full, round emphasis, dwelling upon it as long as he 
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decency touM, ftnd w^ea iie eotdd hdd out fia, lodj^^r 
without attracdttlT Observa&o. stood jg;a^lfig it tb himsslf* 
as if even that wm a satisfseuoiu 

And has he gone ?** said Ralph. 

‘*France»^ replied Newman. ** Danger of anolhiw 
attack of etysipelas— a worse attadc — in the head So 
the doctors orde^ him off. And he*s gone;’* 

And Lord Frederick—** began Ralph. 

** He*s gone too/* replied Newman. 

** And he carries his drubbing with him, does he !” said 
Ralph, turning away— ** pockets his bruises, and sneaks 
off without the retaliation of a word, or seeking the 
smallest reparation I ** 

** He*s too ill/* said Newman. 

** Too ill I ** repeated Ralph. ** Why, / would have it if 
1 were dying; m that case I should only be the more 
determined to have it, and that without delay — I mean if 
I were he. But he*s too ill I Poor Sir Mulberry ! Too 
ill !** 

Uttering these words with supreme contempt and great 
irritation of manner, Ralph signed hastily to Newman to 
leave the room ; and throwing himself into his chair, beat 
his foot impatiently upon the ground; 

** There is some spell about that boy,** said Ralph, 
grinding his teeth. ** Circumstances conspire to help 
him. Talk of fortune’s favours! What is even money 
to such devil’s luck as this ! ” 

He thrust his hands impatiently into his pockets ; but, 
notwithstanding his previous reflection there was some 
consolation there, for his fsce relaxed a little; and al- 
though there was still a deep frown upon the contracted 
brow, it was one of calculation, and not of disappointment. 

**This Hawk will come back, however,*’ muttered 
Ralph; ’’and if 1 know the man— and 1 should by this 
tim^hts wrath will have lost nothing of its violence 
in the meanwhile. Obliged to live in retirement — the 
monotony of a sickroom to a man of his habits — no life*^ 
no drink— no play— nothing that he likes and lives by. 
He is not likely to forget his obligations to the cause of 
all this. Pew men would ; but he of all others— no, no I ” 

He smiled and shook his head, and resting his chin 
upon his hand, fell abusing, and smiled again. After 
a time he rose and rang the bell. 

’’That Mr. Squeers ; has he been here ? ” said Ralph. 
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** He me here la«t eight I kft him here edieii 1 met 
rehirtiad Newitas* 

know that Ibol, do 1 not?^ eaid Ralfdi ini«dbl 3 r« 
^^Hashe been here decel Wae he here this 
** No»” bawled Newman* In a very loud key. 

he comes while X am out-%e is pretty sure to be 
here by nine to«night-^let hlhi wait And if there’s 
another man with luni* 9 M there adll be— nerhapsi” said 
Ralph, checking himself* " let him wait toa” 

** Let ^em both wait ? ” said Newman. 

** Ay*** replied Ralph* turning upon him with an angry 
look. Help me on with this speticer* and don’t repeat 
after me like a croaking parrot” 

** I wish I was a parrot” said Newnlan sulkily. 

wish you were*” rejoined Ralph* drawing his spencer 
on ; ** I’d nave wrung your neck long ago.” 

Newman returned no answer to this compliment* but 
looked over Ralph’s shoulder for an instant (he was ad«- 

r ing the collar of the spencer behind, just then}* as if 
were strongly disposed to tweak him by the nose. 
Meeting Ralph’s eye* however, he suddenly recalled his 
wandering fingers* and rubbed his own red nose with a 
vehemence quite astonishing. 

Bestowing no further notice upon his eccentric follower 
than a threatening look, and an admonition to be careful 
and make no mistake* Ralph took his hat and gloves and 
walked out. 

He appeared to have a very extraordinary and miscel* 
laneous connection, and very odd calls he made»^ome 
at great rich houses* and some at small poor ones--^t 
all upon one subject — ^money. His &ce was a talisman 
to the portem and servants of hts more dashing clients* 
and procured him ready admission* though he trudged 
on foot* and others* who were denied, rattled to the door 
in carriages. Here he was all softness and cringing 
ills step so light that it scarcely produced a 
sound upon the thick carpets ; his voice so soft that it 
was not audible beyond the person to whom it was 
addressed. But in the poorer habitations Ralph was 
another man; his boots creaked upon tlie passage floor 
as he walked boldly in* bis voice was harsh and Ifiud 
as he demanded the mon^ that was overdue; his threats 
were coarse and angry. With another clais of customers* 
Ralph was again anotber mam These were attomtys 
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0f more fhon Anibtfiil t^fotiotii mlm bdped Mm to 
now butinoM^ or mlood moh orrato 190a old With 
them Ralf^h woo Ihmilkr ond Joeoeo^^huinorouo h|xm 
the tojdco of the dav^ end oo|}Ooiel|f pleasant upon haw* 
ruptdes and pecuniary didloulties that made good fyt 
trade. In short, it would have been dlifibtilt to have 
recognised the same man under these various aspects, 
but for the bulky leather case hill of Mils and notes 
which he drew his pocket at every house, and the 
constant repetition of the same complaint (varied only 
in tone and style of delivety), that the world thought him 
rich, and that, perhaps, he might be if he had hb own | 
but there was no getting money in when onoe it was out, 
either principal or Interest, and It was a hard matter to 
live-— even to live from day to day. 

It was evening before a long round of sudi visits (inter* 
rupted only by a scanty dinner at an eating-chouse) 
terminated at Pimlico, and Ralph walked along St. 
James’s Park, on his way home. 

There were some deep schemes In his head, as the 
puckered brow and firmiy*$et mouth would have abund- 
antly testified, even if they had been unaccompanied by a 
complete indifFerence to, or unconsciousness of, tbe objects 
about him. So complete was his abstraction, however, 
that Ralph, usually as quick-sighted as any man, did 
not observe that he was foUowed by a shambling figure, 
which at one time stole behind him with noiseless foot- 
steps, at another crept a few paces before him, and at 
another glided along by his side ; at all times regarding 
him widi an eye so keen, and a look so eager and atten- 
tive, that it was more like the expression of an intrusive 
face in some powerful picture, or strongly*marked dream, 
than the scrutiny even of a most interested and anxious 
observer. 

The sky had bean lowering and dark Ibr some time, 
and the commencement of a violent storm of r^in drove 
Ralph for shelter to a tree. He was leaning against it 
with folded arms, still buried in thought, when, happening 
to raise his eyes, he suddenly met tnose of a man who, 
creeping round the trunk, peered into his face with a 
searching look. There was something in the usurer’s 
expression at the moment which the man appeared to 
remember well, for it decided him ; and stepping close 
Up to Ralph, he pronounced his name* 
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Ai^Miiibed foit tbo momenti folpli M bitek a soupto 

Mcest . and aorv^d bim mm b^d to foot, A apaire« 
darK^ arlthored man, of about bii own ago» with a atoop- 
lug bodjf and a voty sinister &ce» retumd more ill- 
€tsoure«f hy hollow and buogiy cheeks, deeply aimbiirtied« 
and thick, black eyebrows, blacker in contrast with 
perfect whiteness of his hair ; rohghly closed In shabby 
garmente, of a strange a^d uncouth make ; and having 
about him an indefinabfe manner of depression ana 
degradation-^this, for a moment, was all he saw^ But 
he looked again, and the face and person seemed gradually 
to grow less strange, to change as he looked, to subside 
and soften into lineaments that ware familiar, until at last 
they resolved themselves, as if by some strange optical 
illusion, into those of one whom he had known for many 
years, and forgotten and lost sight of for nearly ia many 
more. 

The man saw that the recognition was mutuid, and 
beckoning to Ralph to take his former place under the 
tree, and not to stand in the falling rain, of which, in hia 
first surprise, he had been quite regardless, addressed him 
in a hoarse, faint voice. 

“You would hardly have known me from my voice, 

1 suppose, Mr. Nicldel^?’’ he said. 

“No,” returned Ralph, bending a severe look upon him. 
“ Though there is something in that that I remember 
now,” 

“There is little in me that you can call to mind as 
having been there eight years ago, 1 dare say?” observed 
the omer, 

“ Quite enough,” said Ralph carelessly, and averting his 
face. “ More than enough.” 

“ If I had remained in doubt about Mr. Nickleby,” 
said the other, “this reception and jwer manner would 
have decided me very soon.” 

** Did you expect any other?” asked Ralph sharply. 

“Nor said the man. 

“You were right,” retorted Ralph; “and as you feel 
no surprise, need express none.” 

“Mr. Nirideby,” said the man bluntly, after a briei 
pause, during which he had seemed to struggle with an 
mclinarion to answer him by some reproach, “will you^ 
hear a few words that 1 have to say ? ” * 

“ I am obliged to wait here till the rain holds a Httfoii” 
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said fUfpht ibdkbg abt^aad. **lf you talk, slr« 1 slis^ aot 
put my angers in my ears* thougii your talking may Jtavd 
asmucheS^asifldld.**^ 

** 1 was onos in ydur confidence-*-^** tilius his companion 
began. Ralph looted round and smiled involuntarily. 

** Wens’* sakl Uie other* **a8 much in your confidence as 
you ever ^diose to let anybody be.” 

Ah 1 ” rejoined Ralp^ folding his arms ; ** that’s another 
thing— ouito ano^er thing.” 

** DonH let us play upon words, Mr. Nicldeby* in the 
name of humanity. ” 

Of what?” said Ralph. 

**Of faumaniQr*** replied the other sternly. •*! am< 
hungry* and in want. If the cliange that you must see in 
me afm so long an absence — ^must see* for 1* upon whom 
it has come by slow and hard degrees* see it and know it 
well— win not move you to pity* let the knowledge tibAt 
bread— not the dall^ bread of the Lord’s Prayer* whtdi, as 
it is offer^ up in dties like this* is understood to include 
half the luaunes of the world for the rich* and just as much 
coarse food as will support life for the poor — not that* but 
brekd* a crust of dry* bard bread, ^ is beyond my reach 
to-day— let that have some weight with you* if nothing else 
has.’’ 

If this is the usual form in which you beg, sir*” said 
Ralph* *’you have studied your part well* but if you will 
take advice from one who knows something of the world 
and its ways* I should recommend a lower tone— « little 
lower tone* or you stand a fdr chance of being starved In 
good earnest” i 

As he said this* Ralph clenched hts left wrist tightly with 
his right hand, and inclining his head a little on one side* 
and dropping his chin upon his breast* looked at him whom 
he addressed with a frowning, sullen fiice : the very picture 
of a man whom notliing could move or soften. 

** Yesterday was my first day in London,” said the old 
man. glancing at his travel-stained dress and worn riioes. 

** it would have been bett^ for you* I think* if it had 
been your last also*” replied Ralph. 

have been seeking you these two days, where I 
thought you were most likely to be found,” resmned the 
other more humbly, ** and 1 met you here at last* when 
1 had almost given up the hope of eneoumeru^ you, 
Mf« Nicklehy.” 
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H4 Mined to wait for eome r^ply* but Ralpli givinf him 
none, he continued--* 

am a most miserable and wretched outoast« nearly 
eixly ^pears old» and as destitute and helpless as a child 

*/ J am sixty years old too**’ replied Ralph* “and am 
neither destitute nor helpless* Work. Don’t make fine 
playwaoting speeches about bread* but earn it” 

“Howf” cried the other. “Whore? Show me the 
means. Will you giipe them to mo-^will you ? ” 

“ I did once,” replied Ralph composedly ; “ you scarcely 
need ask me whether 1 will again.” 

“It’s twenty years ago* or mors*” said the man* in a 
suppressed voice* “ since you and 1 fell out. You remember 
that? I claimed a share in the profits of some business 1 
brought to you* and, as I persists* you arrested me for an 
old advance of ten pounds* odd shillings— 'including interest 
at fifty per cent, or so.” 

“ 1 remember something of it’* replied Ralph carelessly. 
“What then?” 

“That didn’t part us,” said the man, “1 made sub- 
mission, being on the wrong tide of the bolts and bars ; 
and* as you were not the made man then that you are now, 
you were glad enough to take back a clerk who wasn’t 
over nice* and who knew something of the trade you 
drove.” 

“You b^ged and prayed* and 1 consented,” replied 
Ralph. “That was kind of me. Perhaps 1 did want you 
—I forget 1 should think 1 did* or you would have 
begged in viun. You were useful — not too honest* not too 
delicate, not too nice of hand or heart— but useful.” 

“Useful* indeed!” said the man. “Come, You had 

g inched and ground me down for some years before that* 
ut 1 had served you faithfully up to that time* in spite of 
all your dog’s usage— had I ? ” 

Ralph made no reply. 

“ Had 1 ? ” said the man, again. 

“You had had your wages,” rejoined Ralph, “and had 
done your work. We stoM on equal ground so for, and 
could both cry quits,” 

“ Then, but not afterwards,” said the other. 

“Not afterwards* certainly* not even than* for (as you 
have just said) you owed me money* and do atlU*” replied 
Ralph. 
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*^That*ii not olln*’ laid tha man aacarlj* ** Tbat*a not 
all. Mnrlc that 1 dldn^t forgot that cda aora, tmat me. 

in rotnanibranca of that, nod partly in the h<^ of 
maUng mon^ aoma day by tl^ acHema, i took advantaea 
of my position about you, and possessed myself of a turn 
upon you, which yOu woidd give half of all you have to 
know, and never can know but through me. 1 left you — 
long after that time, remembor and, for soma poor 
trickery that came within the law, but was nothing to what 
you money-makers dally practise just outside its bounds, 
was sent away a convict for seven years. 1 Itave returned 
what you see me. Now, Mr. Nickleby,^ said the man, 
with a strange mixture of humility aM sense of power, 
** what help and assistance will you give me — ^what bribe, 
to speak out plainly ? My expectations are not monstrous, 
but I must live, and to live I must eat and drink. Money 
is on your side, and hunger and thirst on mine. You may 
drive an easy bargain.’* 

^’Is that all?” said Ralph, still eyeing his compamon 
with the same steady look, and moving nothing but his 
tips. 

It depends on you, Mr. Nkkleby, whether that’s all or 
not,” was the rejoinder. 

*‘Why, then, barkye, Mr. I don’t know by what 
name I am to call you,” said Ralph. 

** By my old one, If you like.” 

’’Why, then, harkye, Mr. Brooker,” said Ralph, in his 
harshest accents, ” and don’t expect to draw anotner speech 
from me — ^harkye, sir. I know you of old for a ready 
scoundrel, but you never had a stout heart ; and hard work, 
with (maybe) chains upon those legs of yours, and shorter 
food than when I ’pinched ’ and ’ground’ you, has blunted 
your wits, or you would not come with such a tale as this 
to me. You a hold upon me I Keep it, or publisli it to the 
world, if you like.” 

” I can’t do that,” interposed Brooker. “ That wouldn’t 
serve me.” 

’’Wouldn’t it?” said Ralph. ”It will serve you as 
much as bringing it to me, 1 promise you. To be pliun 
with you, I am a careful man, and know my aihurs 
thoroughly. 1 know the world, and the world knows 
me. Whatever you gleaned, or heard, or saw, when 
you served me, the world knows and magnifies Steady. 
Vou could tell it nothing that would surprise it-- ifnless, 
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Indeed^ it redounded to my credit or hoiiour« and tlion It 
would scout 3 rou Ibr a liar. And yet I don't find business 
slack, or clients scrupulous. Quite the contrary* I atn 
reviled or threatened every day by one man or another,” 
said Ralph; **but things roll on just the samoi and 1 
don't grow poorer either. 

1 neither revile nor threaten,'* rejoined the man. ** 1 
can tell you of what you have lost by my act, what I only 
can restore, and what, if 1 die without restoring, dies with 
me, and never can be regained.” 

** 1 tell my money pretty accurately, and generally keep 
it in my own custody,” said Ralph* 1 look sharpy afier 
most men that 1 deal with, and most of all I looked shaiyty 
after you. You are welcome to all you have kept from me.” 

**Are those of your own name dear to you?” said the 
man emphatically. ” If they are ” 

”They are not,” return^ Ralph, exasperated at this 
perseverance, and the thou^t of Nicholas, which the 
last question awakened. ‘*They are not. If 3 rou had 
come as a common beggar, I might have thrown a six* 
pence to you in rememorance of the clever knave you 
used to be ; but since you try to palm these stale tricks 
upon one you might have known better, 111 not part 
with a halfpenny— nor would I to save you from rotting. 
And remember this, ’scape-gallows,” said Ralph, menadng 
him with his hand, **that if we meet again, and you so 
much as notice me by one begging gesture, you shall 
see the ihside of a jail once more, and tighten this hold 
upon me in intervals of the hard labour that vagabonds 
are put to. There’s my answer to your trash. Take it.” 

With a disdainful scowl at the object ofthis anger, who 
met his eye but uttered not a worci, Ralph wallmd away 
at his usual pace, without manifesting the slightest 
curiosity to see what became^ of his late companion, or, 
Indeed, once looking behind him. The man remained on 
the same spot, with his eyes fixed upon his retreating 
figure until it was lost to view, and then drawing his 
arms about his chest, as if the damp and lack of food 
struck coldly to him, lingered with slouching steps by 
the wayside, and begged of Uiose who passed along. 

Ralph, in nowise moved by what had lately passed, 
further than as he had already expressed himself, walked 
deliberately’ on, and turning out of the park and leaving 
Golden Square on his right, took his way thiougb soma 
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flreeti at the west end of the town, until he arrived in that 
particular one in which stood the restdlence of Madame 
Mantaliiii. The name of that ladf no longer appeared 
on the flaming door-plate» that of Mias Knag being sub* 
stituted in its stead ; but the bonnets and dresses were 
still dimly visible in the first-floor windows by the decaying 
light oi a summer^s evening, and, excepting this osten* 
mle alteration in the proprietorship, the establishment 
wore its old appearance* . 

** Humph ! ” muttered l^lph, drawing his hand^ across 
his moutn with a oonnoisseur-like air, and surveying the 
house from top to bottom ; ** these people look pretty well* 
They cant last long ; but if 1 know of their going, in good 
time, I am safe, and a fair profit, too. I must keep them 
closely in view— that’s all.” 

So, nodding his head very complacently, Ralph was 
leaving the spot, when his quick ear caught the sound 
of a confused noise and hubbub of voices, mingled with 
a great running up and down stairs, in the very house 
wmch had been the suliject of his scrutiny ; and while 
he was hesitating whether to knock at the door or listen 
at the keyhole a little longer, a female servant of Madame 
Mantalinrs (whom he had often seen) opened it abruptly, 
and bounced out, with her blue ciq> ribbands streaming 
in the air. 

Hollo, here. Stop 1 ” cried Ralph, ** what’s the mattei • 
Here am I, Didn’t you hear me knock ? ” 

*’Oh! Mr. Nickleby, sir,” said the girl. up, fet 

the love of gracious. Master’s been and done it again.” 

Done what ? ” said Ralph tartly ; what dVe mean ? ” 
knew he would, if he was drove to it,” cried the 
girl. ** 1 said so all along.” 

’’Come here, you silly wench,” said Ralph, catching 
her by the wrist; ’’and don’t carry family matters to 
the neighbours, destroying the credit of the establishment. 
Come here ; do you hear me, girl ? ” 

Without any fiirther ex^stulatipn he led, or rather 
pulled, the frightoned handmaid into tlie house, and shut 
the dror; then bidding her walk upstmrs before him, 
followed without more ceremony. 

Guided by the noise of a great many voices all talkif^ 
together, and passing the girl in his tmpafience, before 
tliey had ascended many steps, Ralph qifickly reached 
the private sitiing<4room, when he was rather aipeiMMl by 
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tbo oonfkited and inozplsaible iceae in which he luddenljr 
foiutd hlfliidi ^ 

There were ell the ^roung^-led^ werkere^ some with 
boniiete and some wiUiOuti tn venous attitudes enprsisive 
of alarm and consternation ; some gathered round Madame 
Maotalini, who was in tears upon one chair; and others 
roimd Miss Knag, who was in opposition tears upon 
another; and others round Mr. Mantalini, who was 
Mrhapa the most striking figure in the whole group, 
m Mr. Mantalini’s legs were extended at full length 
upon the floor, and his head and shoulders arere vup^ 
ported by a veiy tall footman, who didn’t seem to know 
what to do with them, and Mr. Mantaltni’s eyes were 
closed, and his &ce was pale, and his hair was com* 
paratively straight, and his whiskers and moustache 
were limp, and his teeth were clenched, and he had a 
little bottle in his right hand, and It little teaspoon in his 
left ; and his hands, arms, legs, and shoulders were all 
stiff and powerless. And yet Madame Mantalini was 
not weeping upon the body, but was scolding violently 
upon her chair ; and all this amidst a clamour of tongues 
pcsrfectly deafening, and which really appeared to have 
driven the unfortunate footman to the uttermost verge 
of distraction. 

’*What is the matter here?” said Ralph, pressing 
forward. 

At this inquiry the clamour was increased twenty-fold, 
and an astounding string of surii shrill contradictions 
as, ’’He’s poisoned himself” — ’’He hasn’t” Send for 
a doctor” — “ Don’t He’s dying” — ’’He isn’t, he’s 
only pretending ”**-with various other cries, poured forth 
with Dewildering volubility, until Madame Mantalini was 
seen to address herself to Ralph, when female curiosity 
to know what she would say prevailed; and, as if by 
genera] consent, a dead silence, unbroken by a single 
whisper, instantaneously succeeded. 

**Mr. Nif^eby,” said Madame Mantalini, **by what 
chance you came here 1 don’t know.” 

Here a gurgling voice was heard to ejaculate— ‘as part of 
the wanderings of a sick man— the words, ^*Demnttion 
sweetness I ” but nobody heeded them except the footman, 
who, being startled to near such awfitl tones proceeding, 
as it were, from between his very fingers, dropped his 
master’s head upon the floor with a pre^ loud ata«i| and 
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t wil]| howeveff’’ ecmtluttid Madame Mautaliul* dtThsg 
her and speaking wi£h great Indignation, sap 
you, and before eveiybody here, for the first time, and ones 
for a|I, that I never edll supply that man’s extravagances 
and viciousness again. 1 have been a dupe and a fool to 
him long enough. In fiiture he shall support himself, If hd 
can ; and then he may spend what money he pleases, upon 
whom and how he pleases ; but it shall not ne mlnoi and 
therefore you had better pause before you trust him 
fiifther.” 


Thereupon Madame Mautalifd, quifo unmoved by some 
most pathetic lamentations on Uie part of her husband, 
that the apothecary had not mixed tlie prussic acid strong 
enough, and that he must take another bottle or two to 
finish the work he had in hand, entered into a catalogue of 
that amiable gentleman’s gallantries, deceptions, extrava^ 
ganceSi and infidelities (especially the last), winding up 
with a protest against being supposed to entertain the 
smallest remnant of regard for hra ; and addudng, in 
proof of the altered state of tier affeptions, the drcumstance 
of his having poisoned himself in private no less than sb; 
rimes within the last fortnight, and her not having once 
interfered, by word or deed, to save his life. 

’’And I insist on being separated, and left to myself,** 
said Madame Mantalini, sobbing. " If he dares to refose 
me a separation, I’ll have one in law^l can — and 1 hope 
this will be a warning to all girls who have seen Ibis 
disgraceful exhibition.” 

Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest girl in 
company, siud with great solemnity, that it would be a 
Warning to and so did the young ladies generally, with 
the exception of one or two, who appeared to entertain some 
doubts whether such whiskers could do wrong. 

’’Why do you say all this before so many listeners?” 
said R^ph, in a low voice. ’’You know you are not in 
eamest^^ 


”1 am In earnest,” replied Madame MaOtalini, aloud, 
and retreating toward Miss Knag. 

” Well, but consider,” reasoned Ralph, who had a great 
Interest in the matter. ” It would be well to reliect. A 
married woman has no property^” 
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** Not a aolltanr 2o i»dlv^ual| 4em aiy ■puli*' «aM 
Mr. MantaHuii mistng utinidf 19 cm U* olbow. 

** ! am quite inure of retorted Madame Mautp^nii 
tosaing her head ; '*and / have none. l!he bueineea the 
etoeki this houeei and eveiythSng in It, all belong to MUe 

'f hat*8 quite tniOi Madame Mantalinii" said Miss ^agi 
with whom her late emplcwer had secretly come to an 
amicaUe undeistanding on this point " Verv truei indeedi 
Madame Mantalini — hem«^v^ true. And I never was 
more glad in all my life that 1 had strength of mind to 
resist matrimonial offers, no matter how advantageousi 
than 1 am when 1 think of my present position as com- 
pared with your most unfortunate and most undajierved 
one, Madame Mantalini." 

"Demmit!" cried Mr. Mantalini, turning his head 
towards his wife. *'Wiil it not slap and pinch the 
envious dowager, that dares to refleet upon its own 
delicious?" 

But the day of Mr. Mantalini's blandishments had 
departed. '^Miss Knag, sir," said his wife, "is my 
particular feiend;" and although Mr. Mantalini leered 
till his eyes seemed in danger of never coming back to 
their right places again, Madame Mantalini showed no 
signs of softening. 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about this altered state 
of things, for, flnding by daily c^tperience that there was 
no chance of the business thriving, or even continuing to 
exist, while Mr. Mantalini had any hand in the expenditure, 
and having now a considerable interest in its wdll«*doing, 
she had sedulously applied herself to the investigation of 
some little matters connected with thatgentleman^ private 
diameter, which she had so well elucidated, and artfully 
imparted to Madame Mantalini, as to open her tyaB more 
effectually than the closest and most phuosophicai reason- 
ing could have done in a series of years. To whidi end 
&e accidental discovetr by Miss Knag of som tender 
corre$pondena», in which Madame Mantalini waipescribed 
as "old" and "ordinaty," had most jurovidentially 
contributed. 

However, notwithstanding her firmness, Madame 
Mantaltni wept venr piteous^; and as she leaned upon 
Miss Knag, and signed towards the 46or^ yoimg 
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lady and all dm otliar ywmg ladies, with ^mpaihltlf^ 
fiaoas, proceedad to bear bar out „ ^ 

said Mt Maatalini» In VarSi *'yoo bava 
beeni made a aritpess to this demnition cruel^i on the part 
of toe demdest enslaver and capdvator that never was, 
dem] 1 fofa:ive that woman.** 

** forgive 1 ** repeated Madame Mantaltni angrily. 

do forgive her, Nickleby,** said Mr. mntalinu 
** Yoji win blame me* the world will blame me, the women 
will ilame me ; evetybody will laugh, and aco#, and smU^ 
and f rin most demnebly. They mil say, ' she had a bless- 
ing. She did not know it. He was too weak ; he was too 
he was a demd fine fellow, but he loved too strong ; 
e coMid not bear her to be cross, and call him wicked 
names. It was a demd case, there never was a demder.* 
But 1 forgive her.” 

With this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini feU down again 
very fiat, and lay to all appearance without sense mr 
motion^ until all die females had* left the room, when he 
came cautiously into a sitting posture, and confronted 
Ralph with a very blank face, and the little bottle stiU In 
pne hand and the teaspoon in the other. 

** You may put away those fooleries now, and live by 
your witi again,” said Ralph, coolly mitting on his hat* 

** Denvnit, Nidcleby, you*re not serious.** 

** 1 seldom joke,** said Ralph. ** Good-night” 

No, but, NicUeby-— *’ said Mantalini. 

** 1 am Wfong, perhaps,” rejoined Ralph* ** I hope so* 
You should know best Good-night.’* 

Afiecdng not to hear his entreaties that he would stay 
and advise with him, Ridph left the crestfallen Mr* 
Mantalini to his meditations, and left the house quietly. 

**Obol” he said, **8ets the wind that way so soon? 
Half knave and half fool, and detected in both characters 
— ^hum— 1 think your day is over, sir.” 

As he said this, he made some memorandum in his 
pocket-book, in which Mr. Mantalini’s name figured 
consptcunply, and finding by his watch that it was 
between Sne and ten o’doc£, made all speed home. 

**Are my here?” was the first question he asked of 
Newman. 

Newman nodded. ** Been here half an hour.” 

Two of tliem ? one a fat, sleek man ? ” 

** Ay,” said Newman. ** In your room now*” 
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’'Ooo4i'* nj^ned Ralph. "OptawacMdi.'* 

"A coach I ^at ]roa~^dhR to-^^h?** atamoMnd 
Newman. 

Ridph angrily repeated hi* orde», and Noggs, whnial|^t 
wen have been excueed iot wondmng at audb an unteud 
and ntraordinaiy dfcum^nce-~for he had nbverlaeeit 
Ralph in a coach in hi* llRH->depailied on bis arrandi and 
preeentfy returned with the conveyance^ 

Into it went Mr. Squeers, and Ralph, and the third )nan, 
whom Newman Nogg* had never sem. Newman ttood 
upon the door>ttep to see them off, not troubling himsilf to 
wonder where or upon what business they were fping, 
until he chanced, by mere acddent, to bear Ralph pame 
the address whither the coachman was to drive. 

Quick as lightning, and in a state of the most emreme 
wonder, Newman darted into his little office for hit lutt, 
and limped after the coach as if with the intention of 
getting up behind ; but in this design he was balkcd> for it 
had too much the start of him and was soon hofeleasly 
ahead, leaving him gaping in the empty street. 

" I don’t know, though, ’ said Nog^, stopping for breath, 
“ any good that I could have done by going too. He would 
have seen me if I had. Drive (ken/ ^at can come of 
this ? If I had only known it yesterdinr 1 could have told-** 
drive there t There's mischief in it There must be.” 

His reflections were interrupted by a gray-haired man of 
a very remarkable, though for from prepossessing, appear- 
ance, Who, Coming st^thily towards him, solicited relief. 

Newman, still cogitating deeplv, tumeo away ; but the 
man followed him, and pressed him with au<m .a tale of 
misery that Newman (who might have been considered a 
hopeless person to beg from, and who had little enough to 
give) looked into his hat for some hali^)enoe whim he 
usually kept screwed^ up, when he had any, in a comer of 
bis pocket-handkerchief. 

While he was busily untwisting the knot with his teeth, 
the man said something which attracted his attention i 
whatever that somethii^ was it led to somethingjrise, and 
in the end he and Newman walked away side bpjlde— the 
strange man talking earnestly, and Newman listening. 
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CHAPTER XLV. ^ 

CONTAtKIHG UAtTBR OF A SURPRISING KIND^ 

** As we gang awa’ fra’ Lunnan to-morrow neeght» and as 
1 dinnot know that 1 was e’er so happy in a’ my days» 
Mistier Nickleby, din^! but 1 will tak* anoother glass 
to our neat merry meeung I ” 

$ 0 ; said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with great 
joyousneas^ and Jooking round him with a ruddy^ shining 
face, quite in keeping with the declaration. 

Tli^ time at which John found himself in this enviable 
condition was the same evening to whidi the last chapter 
bore reference; the place was the cottage; and the 
assenibied company were Nicholas, Mrs. Nickleby, Mrs* 
Browdie, Kate Nicmeby, and Smike. 

A very merry party they had been. Mrs. Nickleby^ 
knowing of her son’s obligations to the honest Yorkshire* 
man, had, after some demur, yielded her consent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Browdie being invited out to tea ; in the way 
of which arrangement there were at first sundry difficulties 
and obstacles, arising out of her not having had an 
opportunity of ‘^calling” upon Mrs. Browdie first; for 
although Mrs. Nickleby ve^ often observed, with much 
complacency (as most punctilious people do), that she had 
not an atom of pride or formality about her, still she was 
a great stickler for dignity and ceremonies ; and as it was 
manifest that, until a call had been made, she could not be 
(politely sneaking, and according to the laws of society) 
even cognisant of the fact of Mrs. Browdie’s existence, 
she felt her situation to be one of peculiar delicacy and 
difiicttlty. 

‘^The call must originate with me, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, ** that’s indispensable; The fact is, my dear, 
that it’s necessary there should be a sort of condescension 
on my part, and that 1 should show this young person that 
1 am to take notice of her. Therms a very re* 

spectabl^i^oking young man,” added Mrs. Nickleby, after 
a short consideration, who is conductor to one of the 
omnibuses that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat— 
your sister and 1 have noticed him very often — he Isss a 
wart upon his nose, Kate, you know, exactly li]^ a 
gentieman’s servaiit,” 
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, ** Hiave an {raatlemok** servants warts upon tfac^r noseiL 
mother ? ** asked MtcboHas* 

** Nicholas, my dean how very absurd you afe»^ returned 
liSs mother; ‘*of course I mean iJiB glased hat lookjt like 
a gentleman^s servant^ and not the wart upon his nose^ 
though even that is not so rfdlcalous as it may seem to you^ 
£ac we had a footboy once who had not only a wartt but a 
wen also, and a vc^ large wen too« and he demanded to 
liave hU wages raised in consequence, because be foSnd it 
came very expensive! Let me see, what was ^es, I 

know* The best way that 1 can think of, would be to send 
appurd and my compliments (IVe no doubt he’d take ’em 
for a pot of porter) by this young man, to tl^ Saraeea with 
Two Necks-— if the waiter took him for a gentleman’s 
servant, so much the better. Them all Mrs. Browdie would 
have to do would be to send her card back by the carrier 
(he could easily come with a double knock), and there’s an 
end of it.” 

My dear mother,” said Nicholas, 1 don’t suppose such 
unsophisticated people as these ever had a card oi their own, 
or ever will liave.” 

*’Oh, tliat, indeed, Nicholas, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, that’s another thing. If you put it upon that 
ground, why, of course, 1 have no more to say than that I 
have no doubt they are very good sort of persons, and that 
I have no kind of objection to their coming here to tea if 
they like, and shall make a point of being very civil to tliem 
ifdieydo.” 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and Mrs. 
Ntdcleby duly placed in the patronising and mildly-conde- 
scending position which became her rank and matrimonial 
years, Mr. and Mrs. Browdie were invited, and came ; and 
as they were very deferential to Mrs. Nickleby, and seemed 
to have a becoming appreciation of her greatness, and were 
veiy much pleased with everything, the good lady had more 
than once given Kate to understand, in a whisper, that she 
thought they were the very best-meaning peofde she had 
ever seen, and perfectly well behaved. 

And thus it came to pass that John Browdie declared in 
the parlour after supper— to wit, at twenty minutes Wore 
eleven o’clock p.m.— that he had never been so happy in all 
his days. 

Nor was Mia. Browdie much behind her husband in 
this respect, for ihat ynung niatron-<^hoie rustic beauty 
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ooatraited iwry pntSiy the more delicate lovetioees of 
Kate, and without eufsrine hy the contraet either, for each 
served, as H were, to set off and decorate the otlier<-H:ouId 
not suffidently admire tlie gentle and winning manners of 
the young lady, or tlie engaging nubility of the elder otie^ 
Then Kate had the art of turning the conversation to 
subjects upon which the country girl, bashful at hrst in 
strange company, could feel herself at home ; and if Mrs. 
Nickl^ was not quite so felicitous at times in the seleddoa 
of topics of discourse, or If she did seem, as Mrs. Browdie 
expressed it, ** rather high in her notions,** still nothing 
could be kinder ; and that she took considerable interest Jq 
tile young couple was manifest from the yeiy long lectUm 
on housewifery with which she was so obliging as to eater* 
tain Mrs. Browdie*8 private ear, which were illustrattMl 
various references to the domestic economy of the cottage, 
in which (those duties falling exclusively upon Kate) the 
good lady had about as much share, either in theory or 
practice, as any one of the statues of the Twelve Apostles 
which embellish the exterior of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

y Mr. Browdie,** said Kate, addressing his young wife, 
*Ms the best-humoured, the ^ndestand heartiest creature I 
ever saw. If I were oppressed with 1 don't know how 
many cares, it would make me happy only to look at him.^** 

** He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most ext^lent 
creature, Kate,** said Mrs. Nickieby; **most excellent 
And I am sure that at all times it will give me pleasure — 
really pleasure now— to have you, Mrs. Browme, to see 
OM in this plain and homely manner. We malm no 
display,’* said Mrs. Nlckleby, with an air which seemed 
to insinuate that they could make a vast deal if they were 
M disposed— no mss, no preparation; 1 wouldn't aUow 
it 1 said, ’Kate, my dear, you will only make Mrs. 
Browdie feel uncomfortable, and how very feolish and 
inconsiderate that would be ! ’ ** 

I am veiy much obliged to you, I am sure, ma'ani,*’ 
returned Mrs. Browdie gratefully. "It’s nearly eleven 
o*dock, 1 am afraid we are keeping you up veiy 

late, ma’sGm.** 

" Late r* cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp, thin laugh, 
and one little cough at the end, like a note of admiral 
expressed. "This is quite early for us. We used to keep 
such hours 1 Twelve, one, two, three o'clock was noii^^ 
to us. Ban% dinners, card-parties— never were sudb rakes 
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ak the people about u^re we used to live. I often think 
now, 1 am sure, ^hat bow we ever eould go through with 
it is ^uite astonishlng-^and that is just the evil of having 
a large conneedon and being a great deal sought after, 
which 1 would recommend all foung married peofde steadily 
to resist; though of course, and If s perfemly clear, and 
a ve^ happy thing too, / think, that very few young 
married people can be exited to such temptations There 
was one family in particular, that used to live about a 
mile from us — not straight down die road, but turning 
sharp off to the left by the turnpike where the Plymouth 
moil ran over the donkey — that were quite eztraordinanr 
people for giving the most extravagant parties, with 
artificial flowers and champagne, and variegated lamps, 
and, in short, every delicacy of eating and mrinkSng that 
die most singular epicure could possibly require-<^I don’t 
think there ever were such people as those Peltiroguses. 
You remember the Peltiroguses, Kate ? ” 

Kate saw that for the ease and comfort of the visitors 
it was high time to stay this flood of recollection, so 
answered that she entertained of the Peltiroguses a most 
vivid and distinct remembrance; and then said that Mr. 
Browdie had half promised, early in the evening, that he 
would sing a Yorkshire song, and that she was most 
impatient that lie should redeem his promise, because she 
was sure it would aflbrd her mamma more amusement 
and pleasure than it was possible to express. 

Mrs. Nicldeby confirming her daughter with the best 
possible grace — for there was patronage in that, too, and 
a kind of implication that she had a discerning taste in 
such matters, and was something of a critic— John Browdie 
proceeded to consider the words of some north-country 
ditty, and to take his wife’s ^collection respecting the 
same. This done, he made divers ungainly movements 
in his chair, and singling out one particular fly on tlie 
celling from the other flies there asleep, fixed his eyes 
upon nun, and began to roar a meek sentiment (suppoMd 
to be uttered by a gentle swain fast pining away wiffi 
love and despaii^ in a voice of thunder. 

At the end of the first verse, as though some person 
without had waited until th^ to make ntmself audible, 
Vras heard a loud and violent knocking at the street door 
loud and so violent, that the ladies iftarted 

as bv one accord, and John Biiiirdie stopped. 
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**lt must some mistmlcsi^** ssid Nicholas cartlessiy* 

We know nobody who would come here at this hour*** 

Mrs. Ntckleby surmised, however, that perh^s the 
counting-house was burned down, or parlmps ** the Mestm* 
Chejuryble^ had sent to take Nicholas into partnership 
(which certainly appeared highly probable at tliat time Of 
night), or perhaps Mr. Linkinwater had run away with 
the property, or perhaps Miss La Creevy was taken 111, 
or perhaps-^— - 

But a nasty exclamation from Kate stopped her al:»ruptly 
in her conjectures, and Ralph Nickleby walked into tlie 
room. 

Stay,’* said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Katc^ making 
her way towards him, threw herself upon nis arm. 
** Before that boy says a word, hear me.” 

Nicholas bit ms lip and shook his head in a threatening 
manner, but appears for the moment unable to articulate 
a syllable. Kate clung closer to his arm, Smike retreated 
behind them, and John Browdie, who had heard of Ralph, 
and appeared to have no great difficulty in recognising 
liim, stepped between tlie md man and his young fHend, 
as if wim the intention of prevendng either of them from 
advancing a step farther. 

** Hear me, I say,” said Ralph, ^*and not him.” 

*^Say what thou’st gotten to say then, sir,” retorted 
John; **and tak* care thou dinnot put up angry bluld 
which thou’dst betther try to <iuiet.” 

*‘l should know jm,” said Ralph, **hy your longue; 
and him” (pointing to Smike) his looks.’’ 

** Don’t speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering his 
vQiee. ** 1 will not have it. I will not hear him. 1 do not 
know that man. 1 cannot breathe the air that he corrupts. 
His presence is an insult to my sister. It is shame to see 
him. I will not bear it, by——” 

** Stand I ” aried John, laying his heavy hand upon his 
chest. 

” Then let him instantly retire,” said Nicholas, struggling. 
^'1 am not going to lay hands upon him, tot he shaH 
withdraw. 1 will not have him here. John— John Browdie 
—is this my house— am 1 a child? If ha stands there,” 
cried Nicholas, burning with fury, ’booking so calmly 
upon riiose who know his black and dastardly heart, he’U 
drive me mad.” 

To all these fsclatnattons Jphn Browdie answered not 
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a wordi but he retained his holii upon Nicholas j and wl^en 
he was ^ent agatti» spoke. 

^ ^^Tiiere’s more to say and hear than thottthink’st for,** 
Sidd Johm 1 tell *ee 1 ha* gotten scent o* that already. 
WaVt be that shadow ootside door there? Noo, sdiooL 
measther, show thyself^ mun • dinnot be sheame^^saced. 
Noo, auld genl’m’n, let’s have schoolmeasther, coom.” 

Hearing this adjuradon, Mr. Squeets, who had been 
lingering in the passage undl such time as it riiould be 
expedient for him to enter and he could appear v^ith efiect, 
was fain to present himself in a somewhat undignified and 
sneaking way; at which John Browdie laughed with such 
keen and heartfelt delight, that even Kate, in all the pain, 
anxiety, and surprise of the scene, and though the tears 
were in her eyes, felt a disposidon to join him. 

’^Have you done enjoying yourself sir?” said Ralph, at 
length. 

Pratty nigh for the prasant time, sir,” replied John. 

** 1 can wait,” said Ralph. ** Take your own dme, pray.” 

Ralph waited until there was a pemct silence, and then 
tumii^ to Mrs. Nkldeby, but directing an eager glance at 
Kate, as if more anxious to watch liis efiect upon her, 
said— 

** Now, ma’am, listen to me. I don’t imagine that you 
were a party to a very fine tirade of words sent me by that 
boy of yours, because I don’t believe that under his control, 
you have the slightest will of your own, or that your advice, 
your opinion, your wants, your wishes— anything which in 
nature and reason (or of what use is your great expm- 
ence?) ought to weigh with him— has the slightest in- 
fluence or weight whatever, or is taken for a moment into 
account” 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head and sighed, qs if there 
were a good deal in that, certainly. 

** For this reason,” resumed Ralph, 1 address myself 
to you, ma’am. For this reason, partly, and pardy because 
I do not wish to be disgraced by the acts of a virious 
stripling whom 1 was obliged to disown, and who, after- 
wa^, in his boyish majesty, feigns to*^hal hal — to 
disown m 0 , I prewnt myself here to-night I have another 
motive for coming— a motive of humanity. I ooihe here,” 
said Ralph, loolang round with a bidcig and triumphant 
smile, and gloating and dwelttng upon me words as !f he 
were loath to loae the pleaeurs of eaybgtlieiiii ** to restore 
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R pamt lito child. Ay» sir,** be ooa1inued« banding aagady 
fot^erdf end nddiasslng Nldn>1as> at he marlced the cninge 
of hie countenance, reatore a parent his child^Ms eon, 
sir-^trq»aimed» waylaid, and guarded at every turn by 
you, with the base dedga of robbing him some day cf 
any little wretched pittance of which he might become 
possessed.** 

** In that, you know you lie,** said Nicholas proudly. 

** In this, 1 know I speak the truth — 1 have his father 
here," retorted Ralph. 

“ Here I ** sneered Squeers, stepping forward. Do you 
hear that ! Here 1 Didn*t 1 tell 3 ^u to be careful that his 
father didn’t turn up, and send him back to me ? Why, 
his father’s my friend ; he’s to come back to me directly, 
he is. Now, what do you say-nsh ?— now— come — what 
do you say to that? — ain’t you sorry you took so much 
trouble for nothing ? ain’t you ? ain’t you ?" 

You bear upon your body certain marks 1 gave you,** 
said Nicholas, looking quietly away, **and may talk in 
acknowledgment of them as mudi as you please. You’ll 
talk a long time before you rob them out, Mr. Soueers." 

The esumable gentleman last named cast a hasty look 
at the tabic, as if he were prompted tw tliis retort to throw 
a jug or bottle at the head of Nicholas, but he was inter- 
rupted in this design (if such design he had) by Ralph, 
who, touching him on the elbow, bade him tdl the father 
that he mig^t now appear and claim his son. 

This being purely a labour of love, Mr. Squeers readily 
complied, and leaving the room for the purpose, almost 
immediately returned, supporting a sleek personage with 
an oily fsce, who, bursting from him, and giving to view 
the mm and face of Mr. Snawley, made straight up to 
Smike, and tucking that poor fellow’s head under his arm 
in a mc^ uncouth and awkward embrace, , elevated his 
broad-brimmed hat at arm’s length in the air as a token 
of devout thmkf giving, exclaiming, meanwhile, *'How 
little did I think of this here joyful meeting when 1 saw 
him last I Oh, how little did 1 think it I ’’ 

Be composed, sir," said Ralph, with a gruff eiqpresskm 
of sympathy, ” you have got him now." 

•* Got him I Oh, haven’t I got him I Have I got him, 
though?” cried Mr. Snawley, scarcely able to b^iese it. 

Yes, here he is, flesh and blood, flesh and blood.** 

, Vaty Rule flesh*” said John Browse. 
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Mr* Snftwlw nm too itiuch oeciifAed by bli t’^urwfital 
fbelin|rs to notico this remaHe ; tod to asauto himself more 
comp&tely of Uie restoration of his ohitd^ tu^ed his head 
under his arm ag^ain^ and kept it there. 

** What was said Snaadey, ** that made me take such 
a strong interest In him. adien that worthy instructor of 
youth brought him to my house ? What was it that made 
me bum all ever with a wish to chastise him severely 
for cutting away from his best friends — his pastors and 
masters?^’ 


It was parental instinct, sir.** observed Squeers. 

•‘That’s what it was, sir,*’ rrioined Snawley; “the 
elevated feeling-^ the feeling of the ancient Romto^ nnd 
Grecians, and of the beasts of the field and birds of the 
air, with the exception of rabbits and tom-cats, which some- 
times devour their offsprlnff. My heart yearned towards 
him. 1 could have—-! doirt know what 1 couldn’t have 
done to him in the anger of a &ther.” 

“ It only shows wlmt Natur* is* sir,** said Mr. Squeers. 
“She*8 a rum ’un, is IJatur*.’’ 

“ She is a holy thing, sir,” remarked Snawley. 

“ I believe you,” added Mr. Squeers, with a moral sSj?h. 
“ 1 should like to know how we should ever get on with- 
out her. Natur’,” said Mr. Squeers solemnly, “is more 
easier conceived than describe. Oh, what a blessed 


thing, sir, to be in a state of natur* !” 

pending this philosophical discourse, the bystanders had 
been quite stupfied with amaeement, while Nicholas had 
lookedf keenly from Snawley to Squeers, and from Squeers 
to Ralph, divided between his feelings of disgust, doubt, 
and surprise. At this juncture Smike, escaping from his 
father, ned to Nicholas, and implored him, in most moving 
terms, never to give him up, out to let him live and die 
beside him. 

*• If you are fibls boy’s fistther,” said Nicholas, “ look at 
the wreck he is, and tell me that you purpose to send 
him back to that loathsome den from which I brought 
him.” 

“ Scandal again 1 ” cried Squeers. “ Recollect you ain’t 
worth powder and shot, but Pll be even with you one way 
or another.” 


“Stop,” interposed Ralph, as Snawley was about to 
speak. “Let us cut this matter short, and not bandy 
words here with hair-brained profligates. Tide is ydur 
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•dtty «s you can prove^od ydu* Mr. Squeersi you know 
this boy to ht tlie same that was wfUi you for so many 
years under the name of Snuke — do y6u ? ” 

** Do I ? ^* retumed.l^ueers. ** Don’t t ? ” 

**Good,” said Ralph; very few words will be 
sufiicient here. You hal a son by your first wife* Mr. 
Sfiawiey?’* 

** 1 hadt” replied that persoui and there he stands/^ 
We’ll show that presently/’ said Ralph. ’'You and 
your wife were separatedj and she had the bO]^ to live adtfa 
her^ when he was a year old. You received a cotu-^ 
munication from her» when you had lived apart a year 
or two, that the boy was dead; and you believed 
it?” 

“ Of course I did I” returned Snawley. “ Oh, the joy 
of 

" Be rational, sir, pray,” said Ralph. '*This is business, 
and transports interfere with it. This wife died a year and 
a half ago, or thereabouts---^not moreen some obscure 
place, where she was housekeeper in a family. Is that 
the case ? ” 

" That’s the case,” replied Snawlev. 

"Having written on her death^bed a letter or confes- 
sion to you about this very boy, which, as It was not 
directed otherwise than in your name, only reached you» 
and that by a circuitous course, a few days since ? ” 

"Just so,” said Snawley. '’Correct in every pardcular, 
sir.” 

"And this confession,” resumed Ralph, " is. to the effect 
that his death was an invention of hers to wound you — was 
a part of a system of annoyance, in short, which you seem 
to have adopted towards each other-<-that the bov lived, 
but was of weak and imperfect intellect — tliat she sent 
him by a trusty hand to a cheap school in Yorkshire— that 
she had paid tor his education fer some years, and then» 
bmng poor, and going a long way off, gradually deserted 
him, for which she prayed forgiveness ? ” 

Snaarley nodded his head« and wiped his eyes ; the first 
slightly, m last violently. 

" The school was Mr. Squeers’s,” continued Ralph ; *'the 
boy was left there in the name of Smike ; every desenptfon 
was fully given, dates tally exactly with Mr. Squeers’s book»p 
Mr. Soueers is lodging with you at this time ; you hav# two 
othdr boys at his school | you communicated the %hol* 
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diseovery to hinij he brought you to me as the person who 
had recommended to him ihe kidnapper o£ his child; and 
1 brought you here. Is that so?^^ 

You talk like a good book, .that’s got nothing in its 
inside but what’s the truth,” replied SnawTey. 

^^Tliis is your pocket-book,” said Ralph, producing one 
from his coat; **the certificates of your first marriage and 
of the boy’s tarth, and your wife’s two letters, and every 
other paper that can support these statements tfirectly or 
by impli<;».tion, are here, are they?” 

** Every one of ’em, sir.” 

*'And you don’t object to their being looked at here, so 
that these people may he convinced of your power to sub-* 
stantiale your claim at once in law and reason, and you 
may resume your control over vour own son witliout more 
delay. Do I understand you ? *’ 

*'l couldn’t have understood m^elf better, sir.” 

** There, then,” said Ralph, tossing the pocket-book upon 
the table. ** Let them see them if they like ; and as these 
are the original papers, 1 should recommend you to stand 
near while they are being examined, or you may chance to 
lose some.” 

With these words Ralph sat down unbidden, and com- 
pressing his lips, which were for the moment slightly parted 
by a smile, folded his arms, and looked for the first time at 
his nephew. 

Nicnolas, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an 
indignant glance at him ; but commanding himself as 
well as he could, entered upon a close examination of 
the documents, at which John Browdie assisted. There 
was nothing about them which could be called in question. 
The certificates were regularly signed as extracts trom the 
parish books, the first letter had a genuine appearance of 
naving been written and preserved for some years, the 
handwriting of the second tallied with it exactly (making 
proper allowance for its haring been written by a person 
In extremity), and there were several other corroboratory 
scraps of entries and memoranda^ which it was equally 
difficult to auestion. 

** Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, who had been looking 
anxiously over his shoulder, **can this be really the case? 
Is thb statement true ? ” 

** 1 fear it is,” answered Nicholas. ** What say you. 
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Jdm sqratdied fati fee«4 mod fbook It* Imt said nottiiiiii: 
alU 

**Vou wlU irfmem, ma’ami** said Ralph, a<Mressif^ 
liimself to Mrs. Nickleby, ** that this boy being a minor 
and not of Shrotig min^ we might have come here i/th 
night armed With the powers of me law, and backed 
by a troop of its myrmidons* 1 should have done so, 
ma*am, ui^uestionabfy, but for my regard for the feelings 
of yourself--and your daughtw*” 

*^You have shown your regard for ker feelings well,** 
said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him* 

Thank you,** repued Ralph* **Your piatse, is 
commendation, indeed.** 

‘'WeU,** said Squeers, **what*s to he done? Them 
hackney-coach horses will catdi cold if we don*t think of 
moving ; there*s one of *em a-sneezing now, so that he 
blows the street door right open. Wiat’s the order of 
the day— eh? Is Master Snawleyto come along with us?** 
No, no, no,** replied Smike, drawing back, and ding- 
ing to Nldiolas. *^No. Pray, no. 1 will not go from you 
with him. No, no.** 

‘‘This is a cruel thing,’*' said Snawley, looking to his 
friends for support. “ Do parents bring children into the 
world for this?** 

“Do parents bring children into the world for that?** 
said Jonn Browdie bluntly, pointing, as he spoke, to 
Squeers. 

Never you mind,** retorted that gentleman, tafqiing 
his nose derisively. 

“Never I mind I’* said John, “no, nor never nobody 
mind, sa/st thou, sdioolmeasther. It’s nobody’s minding 
that keeps sike men as thou afloat. Noo, then, where 
be’st. thou coomin’ to? Dang it, dinnot coom treading 
ower me, mun.” 

^ SutUng the action to the word, John Browdie just jerked 
hb elbow into the diest of Mr. Squeers, who was advancing 
upon Smike, with so* much dexterity that the schoolmaster 
reeled and 8tas^;;ered bads upon Ralph Nickleby, and bdng 
unable to recover his balance, knocked that gentleman on 
his chair, and stumbled heavily upon him. 

This accidental circumstance was the signal for some 
very decisive proceedings. In the mi^t of a great noise, 
occasioned by the prayers and entreaties of Smikq^ the 
cries and exclamations of the women, and vehemence 
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th« intn, dAmonstrfttlcms wtr» niAdb of earnrtAg dF the 
lost son by violence ; and Squeers had actually bemn to 
haul him out, when Nicholas (who, until then, had been 
evidently unc^ded how to act^ took him by the coHar, 
and shaking him so that such teeth as he had Shattered in 
his bead, pmitely escorted him to the door, and thrusting 
him into the passage, shut it upon him* 

^^Now,” said Nicholas to the other two, **hav6 the 
kindness to follow your friend.^ 

** I want my son,*^ said Snawley* 

** Your son,** replied Nicholas, ** chooses for himself. He 
chooses to remain here, and he shalL” 

You won’t give him up?” said Snawley. 

“1 would not give him up against his will, to be the 
victim of such brutality as that to which you wodd consign 
him,” replied Nicholas, he were a dog or a rat.” 

Knock that Nickleby down with a candlestick,” cried 
Mr. Squeers, through the keyhole, **and bring out my hat, 
somebray, will you, unless he wants to steal it.” 

** 1 am very sorry indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby, who, with 
Mrs. Browdie, had stood crying and biting her fingers in 
a corner, while Kate— very pale, but perfectly quiet — ^had 
kept as near her brother as she could. ’’ I am very sorry 
indeed, for all this. 1 really don’t know what would be the 
best to da, and that’s the truth. Nicholas ought to be the 
best judge, and 1 hope he is. Of course it’s a hard thing 
to have to keep other people’s children, though young Mr. 
Snawley is certainly as useful and willing as it’s possible 
for anybody to be ; but if it could be settled in any friendly 
manner— if old Mr. Snawley, for instance, would settie to 
pay something certain for his board and lodging, and some 
uur arrangement was come to, so that we Unidertook to 
have fish twice a week, and a pudding twice, ora dumpling, 
or something of that sort, 1 do think that it might be very 
Satisfactory and pleasant for all parties.” 

This compromise, which was proposed with abun^nce 
of tears and^ sighs, not exactly meeting the point at issue, 
nobody took any notice of it; and poor Mrs. NicUeby 
accordingly proceeded to enlighten Mrs. Browdie upon the 
advantages of such a scheme ; and the unhappy results 
flowing on all occasions from her not being attended to 
when she prcffiered her advice. 

** You, sir,” said Snnwley^ addressing the terrified Smike, 
are an umintural, ungrateful, unlovaUe boy. You wM^t 
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let me love ycm whm I want to. Won’t jrou come liome 
—won’t you ? ” 

** NOi no» nOt** cried Smtke, fl&rinkinff back, 

^’He never loved nobody,” bawled Squeere, tbrouA^h the 
keyhole. ** He never loved me ; he never loved Waocford, 
who is next door but one to a cherubim. How can you 
expect that he’ll love his ^ther? He’ll never love bis 
father, he won’t. He don’t know what it is to have a 
fsther. He don’t understand it. It ain’t in him.” 

Mr. Snawley looked steadfastly at hb son for a full 
minute, and then covering his eyes with his hand, and once 
more raising his hat in the air, appeared deeply occupied 
in deploring his black ingratitude. Then drawing his arm^ 
across his eyes, he picked up Mr* Squeers’s hat, and taking 
it under one arm, and his own under the other, walkw 
slowly and sadly out. 

’’Your romance, sir,” said Ralph, lingering for a 
moment, ’’is destroyed, 1 take iL No unknown; no 
persecuted descendant of a man of high degree ; but the 
weak, imbecile son of a poor, petty tradesman. We shall 
see how your symfiathy melts l^fore plain matter of fkct,” 

” You shall,” said Nicholas, motioning towards the door. 

** And trust me, sir,” added Ralph, ** that 1 never sup- 
posed you would give him up to-night. Pride, obstinacy, 
reputation for fine feeling, were all against it. These 
must be brought down, sir, lowered, crush^ as they shall 
be soon. The protracted and wearing anxiety and expense 
of the law in its most oppressive form, its torture from 
hour to hour, its weary days and sleepless nights — 
witli these I’ll prove you and break your naughty spirit, 
strong as you deem it now. And when you make this 
house a hell, and visit these trials upon yonder wretched 
object (as you will ; I know you), and those who think you 
now a young-fiedged hero, we’ll go into old accounts 
between us two, and see who stands the debtor^ and 
comes out best at last — even, before the world.” 

Ralph Nickleby withdrew. But Mr. Squeers, who had 
heard a portion of this closing address, and was by thb 
time wound up to a pitch of impotent malignity aiinost 
unprecedented, could not refrain from returning to the 
parlour door, and actually cutting some dosen capers with 
various wrv^ faces and hideous grimaces, expressive of 
hb triomphut oonfidenee in the downfall and detet of 
Nbhabs. 
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Hsvii^ oondtided tiiis 'wa^aqice* in nvlddi Ills sixort' 
trooders and hurge boots bad bpnte a vary eonspicucras' 
figure, Mr. Squeers loUowed hlaifriends, and the laxzuly 
ware lc€t to meditate upon rec^t occutrenoes. 


OIAPTER XLVI. 

TBEOWS SOUS XJOBT TTVOK NICHOLAS'S LOV£; WS 
WHETHER FOR GOOD OR EVIL THE READER MUST 
DETERMINE. 

After an anxious consideration of the painful and em* 
bairassing position in which he was placed, NichdUis 
decu^ t^i he ought to lose no time in irahkly stating it 
to the kind brothers. Availing himsdf of the fixst oppor- 
tunity of being alone with Mr. Giarles Cheeryble at the 
close of next dw, he accordingly rdated Smike's little 
history^ and modestly but firmly expressed his hope that 
the good’ old gentleman would, under sudi circumstances 
as he described, hold him justified in adopting tiie extreme 
course of interferii^ between parent and child, and uphold- 
ing the latter in his disobedience ; even though his horror 
aim dread of his father might seem, and womd doubtless 
be, represented as a thing so repulsive and unnatural, as to 
re^er those wlm countenarum him in it fit objects of 
general detestation and abhorrence. 

•• So de^y-rooted does this horror of Ihe man appear 
to be," said Nicholas, " tiiat I can hardly believe he reallv 
is bis son. Nature does not seem to have implanted in his 
breast one lingering feeling of affection for him, and 
surdLy she can never err." 

" My d^ sir," replied brother Charles "you fall into 
the very common mistake of charging upon Nature matters 
with whidi she has not the smmlest connection, and for 
which she & in no way responsible. Men talk of nature as 
an abstract thing, ana lose sight of what is natural while 
theydoso. Hereisapoorladwhd has never felt a cent's 
cate, has scarcely known anything all his life but 
suffering and sorrow, presented to a man who he is told 
is his father, and whose fixst act is to signify bis intention 
patting an end to his short term of hapless : of con- 
ak^ng hm to. his dUL late, and taking him from the cady 
fnead he has #v«r bad^HFhich is youxself. If NakiNi, in 



midi n eafie» pot ihip divA bmst but ona seoret pmnpt« 

if^ wiiidi urge4 tolraYdi &ther and MnymmsoOt 
she wottM be a 1W aud aa Idukt*** 

Nichotas urae deHghted to find diat the old gentlemAti 
sjMdce so wAiynlir, and in the hope that ha might say aome* 
tning more to the eame ptupoee made no reply. 

**Tha saitM» mbtake preeefite itsi^ to me, in one shape 
or other, at eeery turn,'* said brother Charles. *‘lWeiits 
who never showM their love, oomplain of want of natural 
a;fiection in their children — children who never showed their 
duty, oomplain of want of natural feeling In their parents — 
law^makersy who find both so miserable that their afifections 
have never had enough of lifis’s sun to develops them, are 
loud in their moralisings over parents and children too, and 
cry that the very ties of nature are disregarded. Natural 
aifeettems and instincts, my dear sir, ata the most beautiful 
of the Almighty*s works, but like other beautiful works ol 
His, they must he reared and fostered, or it is as natural 
that they ^ould be wholly obscured, and that new feelings 
should usurp thdr place, as it is that the sweetest produc* 
tions of the earth, left untended* should be cholm with 
weeds and briars. 1 wish we could be brought to consider 
this, and remembering natural obligations a little more at 
the right time, talk about them a little less at the wrong 
one.” 

Alter this, brother Charles, who had talked himself 
into a great heat, stopped to cool a little, and then 
continued — 

** 1 dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I have 
listened to your recital with so little astonishment That 
Is earity eai^lned — your uncle has been here this morning.'*’ 

Nichmas ooloured, and drew bade a step or two. 

’^Yes,” said the old gentleman, tapping his desk 
emphatically, ’^here-f-^in this room. He would Usten 
neither to reason, feeling, nor justice. But brother 
Ned was hard upon him-^odler Ned, sir, might have 
melted a paving^stone.” 

«« He came to-—” said Nicholas. 

**To complain of you,” returned brother Charles, **tQ 
poison our ears witihi calumnies and felsehoods : but t» 
came on a Sruitless errand, and went away with aoma 
wholesome truths in his ear besides Brother Ned, ^4ny 
dear Mr. NiclBlOby---br 0 ther Ned, sir, is a oeefiM 
Bb |s UpkinwsSef^TIm Is ^tte a boa. We had 
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11m in to fime him at «n4 Tim was at ilr« 
belbre you could say ^ Jadk Rohifison/ ” 

' ** How can I over thank pu for aH the deep oblfgatiotis 
you impose upon me every day ? *^isa!d Nicholas* 

By keeping sUenoe ug;m the subject^ my dear sir*” 
returned bromer Charles* ^*You shall be righted* At 
least you shall not be un-onged. Nobody beiotigiitg to 
you smUl be wronged* They shall not hurt a na& of 
your htuid* or the boy's heaa* or your mother's head* or 
vour sisters head* 1 have said it, brother Ned has said 
!t, Urn lankinwater has said it We have all said it, 
and we’ll aU do it I have seen the father— -if he is the 
father— «nd 1 suppose he must be. He is a barbarian 
and a hypomte, Mr. Nickleby. 1 told him, 'You are a 
barbarian, sir*’ I did. 1 said, 'You’re a barbarian, sir.’ 
And I’m glad of it— I am vety glad 1 told him he was 
a barbarian— very glad, indeed 1 ” 

By this time brother Charles was in such a very warm 
state of indignation, that Nicholas thought he might 
venture to put in a word, but the moment he essayed to 
do S 0 | Mr* Cheeryble laid his hand softly upon his arm, 
and pointed to a chair. 

"iHie subject is at an end for the present,” said the 
old gentleman, wiping his face. "Don’t revive it by a 
single word. 1 am going to speak upon another subject 
—a confidential subject, Mr* Nickleby. We must be cool 
again, we must be cool.” 

After two or three turns across the room he resumed 
^ his seat, and drawing his chair nearer to that on wluch 
Nicholas was seated, smd— 

"I am about to employ you, my dear sir, on a 
confidential and delicate mission.” 

"You mi^ht employ many a more able messenger, 
sir,” said Nikolas, "but a more trustworthy or zealems 
one. I may be bold to say, jrou could not find.” 

" Of that^l am well assured,” returned brother Charles, 
"well assmed. You will ^ve me credit for thinkifig so 
when I tail you that the object of this mission is a pung 

A young lady^ lir l” cried Nicholas, quite trembfing 
for the moment with his eagerness to hear more. 

"A vary beaufiilul young lady,” said Mr. Cheeryble 
gravely. 

" Pray go on, sir,” teturaed NiehsJas. 
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am thinking how to do aOj** saM btother Chaiteih-^ 
sadly, as it to his yoang frietid» and with an «a- 

pression alliad to pain. *^You acddentally saw a young 
lady in this room one mornings my dear sir« in a Amting 
fit. Do you lemenvber ? Peihaps you have foigotten-~” 
Oh, no,” replied Nicholas hurriedly. “ I— I— remember 
it very well indeed.” 

** She is the lady 1 speak of,” said brother Charles. Like 
the famous parrot, Nicholas thought a good deal, but was 
unable to utter a word. 

^*She is die daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, “of a lady 
who, when she was a beautiful girl her&elf, and 1 was 
very many years younger— I— it seems a strange word 
for me to utter now — 1 loved very dearly. You w3l 
smile, perhaps, to hear a gmy-headed man talk about 
such things ; you will not ofiend me, for when 1 was as 
young as you, 1 dare say I should have done the same.” 

“ I liave no such inclinatioii, indeed,” said Nicholas. 

“My dear brother Ned,” continued Mr. Cheei^bls, 
“ was to have married her sister, but she died. She is 
dead, too, now, and has been for manv years. Site 
married — her choice; and 1 wish 1 coulcl add that her 
after-life was as happy as, God Icnows, I ever prayed it 
might bel” 

A short silence intervened, which Nicholas made no 
efibrt to break. 

“ If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his head 
as in the deepest trutli of my own heart 1 ever hoped (for 
her sake) it would, his life would have been one of peace 
and happiness,” said the old gentleman calmly. ** It will 
be enough to say thattliis was not the case — tliat she was 
nm haiipy — that they fell into complicated distresses and 
dil&oulties— that she came^ twelve months before her deatlx, 
to appeal to my old friendship; sadly dianged, sadly 
altered, broken-spirited from suffering and ilLusage, and 
almost brdken-hearted. He readily availed himself of the 
money which, to give her but one hour’s peace of mind, 
I would have poua^d out as freely as water-^y, he 
ofi;en sent her back for more«-ana yeh even while 
squandered it, he made the very success cd these, her 
applications to me. the groundwork of cruel taunts aUd 
jeers, protesting that he knew she thought with litter 
remorse of the dioice she had made, that sne had married 
mm Ar moUvee of interest and vanity was a gay 
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younj; man witft great ffienda abaut him when ibe ehoso 
. him ^^ her hneband), and iFenting* in short, upon her, 
by veiy unjust and unkind means, the bitterness that 
min and disappointment which had been brought about 
hy his profligacy alone» ^ In tltose times this young lady 
was a mere child. I never saw her again untU that 
morning when you saw her also, but my ne^ew^ 
Frank—** 

Nicholas started, and Indistinctly apologising for the 
interruptionr begged his patron to prooe^* 

**My nephew, Frank, 1 say,** resumed Mr« Cheeryble, 
^^encountered her by accident, and lost sight of her 
almost in a minute afterwards, within two days after 
he returned to Etigland. Her &ther lay in some secret 
place to avmd Ills creditors, reduced, Mtween sickness 
and poverty, to the verge of death, and she, a child— ^we 
might almost think, if we did not know the wisdom of 
all Heaven’s decrees — ^who should have blessed a better 
man, was steadily braving privation, degradation, and 
ever^hlng most terrible to such a youn^ and delicate 
creature's heart, for the purpose of supporUng him* She 
was attended, sir,” said brother Charles, these re- 
verses, by one faithfol creature, who had been, in old 
times, a poor kitchen wench in the family, who was 
then their solitary servant, but who might have been, 
for the truth and fidelity of her heart— who might Iiave 
been— ah ! the anfe of Tim Linkinwater himself, mr I ” 

Pursuing this encomium upon the poor follower with 
such energy and relish as no words can describe, brother 
Charles leaned back in his chair, and delivered the remainder 
of Ills relation with greater conmosure. 

It was in substance tliis: That proudly reristing all 
offm of permanent aid and support from late mouier*s 
friends, because th^ were made conditional upon her 
quitting the wretched man, her fother, who had no friends 
left, and shrinking with instinctive delicacy from appealing 
In their behalf to that true and noble heart which he hateoi 
and had, through its greatest and purest goodness, deeply 
wrongs by misconstruction and ill-report, this young ^ri 
liad strugghsi alone and unassisted to maintain ntm bf the 
labour of her hands. That through the utmost depths of 
poverty and affliction she had toiled, never tiamlng aride 
for an instant frxm her task, never wearied by fibe petulaht 
l^oomofa sick man iusUdned by ifoconsofing recollections 
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of the post or hop^s of dio fttlure ; oover repltihtg Ibr the 
comf 0 sUt die fiad rejected^ or bewailing^ the hard kit die 
hdid rolufitarUy incurred* That every little acoompUshineiit 
she bad acquired in happier days had been put intp rem^l** 
Uon for this purpose, and dirked to this om end. That 
for two long years, toiling by day and often, foo, by night, 
working at tne needle, the pencil, and the pm, and sub* 
mltting, as a daily governess, to such caprices and in^ 
dignities as women ^th daughters, too) too often love 
to indict upon their Own sex when they serve in such 
capacities, as though in jealousy of the superior intellj* 
genoe which they are necessitate to employ— -indignities,, 
in ninety*nine cases out of every hundred, heaped upon 
persons immeasurably and incalculably their fetters, but 
outweighing in comparison any that the most heartless 
blackleg would put upon his groom — that for twO long 
years, by dint of labouring in all these capacities and 
wearying in none, she had not succeeded in me sole aim 
and object of her life, hut that, overwhelmed by accumu* 
lated difficulties and disaj^lntments, she luul been com** 
pelled to seek out her niother*s qld friend, and with a 
burstif^ heart, to confide in hhn at lash 

** If f had been poor,*’ said brother Charies, with spark'- 
ling eyes—**’ if 1 had bmn poor, Mr. Nicklely, my dear $ir» 
which thank God I am not, 1 would have denied myseif-H- 
of course anybody would under such circumstanoes^he 
commonest necessaries of life, to help her. As it is, the 
task is a difficult one. If her father were dead, nothing 
could be easier, for then she should share and cheer tiie 
happiest home that brother Ned and 1 could have, as if she 
were our child or sister. But he is still alive. Nobody 
can help him — that has been tried a thousand times : he 
was not abandoned by all without good cause, I know. 

y Cannot she be persuaded to——” Nicholas hesitated 
when he had got thus far. 

‘*To leave liim?” said brother Charles. “Who could 
entreat a child to desert her parent? Such entreaties, 
limited to her seeing him occasionally, have been urged 
upon her— not by me— but always with the same result? 

** Is he kind to her f ** said Nicholas. ** Does he require 
her affectiofi ? ” 

*^True kindness, considerate, self-denying kindaess, is 
not in his nature,” returned Mr. Cheieiyble. “ Such kind* 
ness as ho knom, fan regards her with, I bshevOi^ ^ The 
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ouster wij A tevhigt eonfMIng Areature* and 

Althongli lie weunderf her Sttm thdr marriage till her 
4eat;h ae mielly aad watitottljr as ever man she aever 
ceased to love him* Shecommended him on her d«ath**bed 
to her child's ciLre« Her child has never forgotten it, and 
never nrill.** 

** Have you no Influence over liim ? ^ asked Nicholas* 

1, my dear sir 1 The last man In the wmtd. Such is 
his y and hatred i^me, that if he knew his daughtet 
had ojienad her heart to me, he would render her life 
miserable with his reproaches; although^ this is the 
inconsistency and Selfi^ness of his character-^lthcugh 
if he knew that every penny ehe had came flrom me, he 
would not relinquish one personal desire that the most 
reckless expenditure of her scanty stock could gratify.” 

An unnatural scoundrel ! ” said Nicholas Indignantly. 

** We will use no harsh terms/* said hrotlter Cfharles, in 
a gentle voice ; ** but accommodate ourselves to the clrcum- 
stanoos in which this young lady is placed. Such assist** 
ance as 1 have prevailed upon her to accept, X have been 
obliged, at ber oWn earnest request, to dole out in the 
smallest portions, lest he, finding how easily money was 
procured, should squander it even more lightly than he is 
acttustomed to do. She has come to and fro, to and fro, 
secretlv and by night, to take even this, and I cannot bear 
tliat thltigs should go on In this way, Mr. Nickleby-— I 
really cannot hear it* 

Then it came out by little and little, how that the twins 
had been revolving in their good old heads manifold plans 
and schemes for helping this jroung lady in the most 
delicate aiid considerate way, and so tnat her father 
should not suspect the source whence the aid was derived ; 
and how they had at last come to the conclusion that the 
best course would be to make a feint of purchasing her 
little drawings and ornamental work at a high price, and 
keeping up a constant demand for the same. For the 
furtherance of whldi end and object it was necessary that 
somebody sliould represent the dealer in such commodities, 
and after great deliberation they had pltdied upon Nicholas 
to support this character. 

knows me,” said brother Charles, *'and he knows 
my brother Ned. Neither of us would dO. Frank is a 
vety good fellow-^ veiy fine fldlow^but we are afraid 
that he might be a little flighty and thoughtless k eueh a 
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tiurt l>f Ilirat lMupii^ 

in ttioft, b9 too tnsoept^e «h« i* a oMutiiU cafattwr. 
1^1 jiHt wiwt bar poor mothar 4ra«)t ia teas 

witu Iter before be well knew his own mind, cfu »7 pete •!» 
sorrow into that ionooeot brsasti we wonld be the 
bumble testmments of maktear gcadualhr happy. He toofe 
an eatracrdiaary teterest te her fertunee tmea he wet 
happened to encounter her: and we gaOter from the 
inquiiiee we have made or htm, that it wae ebe in 
whose bel^ he made that tumml which led to jmur 
6f8t 

Niidiolas, stammarwl out that be had befora sitipeclad 
the posetbtUty of each a tbloir ; and in explaoatloa of He 
Imving occulted fo himp described whea and where be had 
seen the young lady himself. 

Well* then* you see»*’ condnued brother Cbarleip '*that 
k$ wouldn’t dOe Tim Linklnwater is out of the question ; 
for Timi sir, is such a tremendous fetlowp that he could 
never contain himselfp but would go to loggerheads with 
the father before he had been m &e place five minutes. 
You don’t know what Tim is» sir» when he is roused by 
anytiung that appeals to his feelings very stfQngly*-H:hen 
he is terrific, sir, is Itm Linkinwqter^osolutely terrific. 
Now, in you we can repose the strictest confidence ; in you 
we have seen-^or at least / have seen, and that’s the same 
thing, for there’s no difference between me and my brother 
Ned, m:cept that he is the finest creature that ew lived, 
and that there is not, and never will be, anybody like him 
in all ^e world«-ia you we have seen domestic vurtues and 
affections, and delicacy of feeling, which exactly qualify 
you for such an office. And you are the man, sir/’ 

*’The young lady, dr,” said Ntcbolas, who felt so 
embarrassed that he had no small difficulty in saying 
anything at aU-^^^doea-^io-^ia she a party to the innocent 
deceit?^ 

^^YsSji yes,” returned Mr. Cbeeiyble; '<at least she 
knows you come from os ; she does not know, however, 
but that we shall dispose of these little productions d)at 
Tou’ll purcliase from time to time ; and, perhaps, if you did 
k very well (that is, vefy well indeed), perhaps might 
be brought to believe that we^that we made a profit of 
ihem. Eh?— Eh?” 

In this guileless and most kind slmplidty, btWUier 
Qbmries was so happy, and in this possibility of die young 
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led la ^\tk tfdit i&e mder db%Atld«i 
^ hkmt dvidecrt^ Alt oo edafiifaw and hid m much 
> delight, ttet Nidbalis would tiot hreithe a diaihfc ujmu the 
.iut»fect 

AU ttui timci however, there hovered apou the lip of 
his tongrue a cofiAs^U thal^. ^ veiy same objemons 
whidi Mr« Cheenjrble had stated to the em^oymdttt of hts 
nephew in this commifdon aptdied with at least equal 
moe aud validity to hhueelf, and a hundred times haa he 
been upon ,ths point of avowing the real state of Ids feel- 
ings, and entreating to be released from it. But as oflten« 
trying upon the heels of this impidse, came another 
which urged him to refrain, and to keep his secret to his 
own breast should thought Nicholas, *'whj 

should I Uirow difficulties In the way of this benevolent 
and high-minded design ? What if 1 no love and reverence 
this good and lovdy creature--ahould 1 not appear a most 
arrogant and shallow cmccomb if 1 gravely represented 
that there was any danger of her Ailing in love with me ? 
Besides, have 1 no conidence in myself? Am 1 not now 
bound in honour to repress these thoughts? Has not 
this eacdient man a ri^ht to my best and heartiest services, 
and ^ould any considerations of self deter me from 
rendering them ? ” 

Asking himself such questions as these, Nicholas 
mentally answered with great emphasis, *'Nol’* and 
persuading himself that he was a most conscientious and 
glorious martyr, nobly resolved to do what, if he had 
examined his own heart a little more carefully, ha would 
have found he could not renst Such is the sleight-of>hand 
by which we juggle with ourselves, and diange our very 
weaknesses into staunch and most ma^animous virtues I 

Mr. Cheeryble, being of course whmly unsuspidous that 
such reflections were presenting themselves to his young 
friend, proceeded to give liim the needful credentials and 
directions for his flrst visit, which was to be made next 
morning ; and all preliminaries being arranged, and the 
strictest secrecy enioined, Nicholas walked home for the 
night very thoughtfully indeed. 

ne plAee to which Mr. Cheeryble had directed him 
was a row of mean and not overcleanly houses, sltuatecl 
with^ ** the Rules of the King's Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the obeliak In St\ 
Geoige*s Fields. The Rules are a certain liberty adjoining 
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tihe piisodti. and comprising some domn streets in wliidi 
debtomiv)iocani:Silsei]i£^^ from wlikli 

their creditors do nci derive any benedt^ are permitted to 
reside by the wise provialona of the same enlightened taws 
which leave the debtor who can raise no money to starve 
in jail» without the food» dothing, lodging, or wsrmtibu 
which axe povided for felons convicted of the most 
ibtrodous crxmes that can disgrace humanity. There are 
many pleasant Actions of the law in constant operatioia 
but there is not one so ple asan t or practically humoitnxs 
as that which supposes every man to be of equal vahie in 
its impartial eye, and the hendxts of all laws to be equally 
attainable by all men, without the smallest reference to 
the furniture of their pockets. 

To the row of houses indicated to him hy Mr. Charles 
Cheeryble, Nididlas directed his steps, without much 
troub&ng his head with such mattm as these ; and at 
this row of houses — after traversing a vary dirty and 
dusty suburb, of whidi minor theatrics, shdl^sh. ginger* 
beer, spring vans, greengrocery, and brokers* s&pB 
appeared to compose the main and most pronunent 
features— he at length arrived with a palpitating heart 
Ihere were* small gardens in front "whidi, being who%^ 
ne^ected in all oth^ respects, seryed as little pens for the 
dust to collect in. until the wind came round the comer 
and blew it down the road. Opening the ridcety gate 
which, dangling on its broken hinges before one of these, 
half admitted and half r^ulsed the visitor, Nicholas 
knocked at the street door with a faltering hand. 

It was, in truth, a shabby bouse outside, with vexy dim 
pmlour windows and very small show of blinds, and veiy 
dirty muslin curtains, dangling across the lower panes on 
vezy loose and limp strings. Neither, when the door was 
opened, did the inside app<^ to belie the outward promise, 
as there was faded carpeting on the stairs and f^ed oil* 
cloth in th^assage ; m adoition to which discomforts a 
gentleman Ruler was smoking hard in the hont parlour 
(though it was not y^ noon), while the lady of the bouse 
was busily engaged in turpentining the disjointed frag* 
ments of a tent-bedstead at the door of the back parlour, 
as if in reparation for the reception of some new lodger 
who had b^n fortunate enough to engage it. 

Nicholas had ample time to make these observations 
while the little boy, who went on errands for the JodgM^ 
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ckttsr^ dowAth«]titdim Min* iuxdwttt to ieitutii 
MM in iomo remoto o^lUuv Ibr Mii» Bkmy^ mnmalt^ 

nftpotrim^ «n4 requesting him to fbHour her^ 
OBfuebd tiim to evmoe grenter i^mptoms of nervous^H 
end disorder than so natum] a oons^iienoe of his ha^ng 
Inquired lor that jroung ladjr^ttrould seem calculafed to 
Oeca^oti. 

Upstairs he wentt hoieimr« and into a hront room he 
eras sliown^ and ihersi seated at a little table by the 
edndoWi on whkh were drawing materials with which 
she Was oecupiedi sat tibe beautiful girl who had so 
engrossed hts thoughtsi and who^ surrounded by all the 
new and strong interest which Nicholas attach^ to her 
storyi seemed now, in his eyes» a thousand times more 
beauttHil than he had ever yet supposed hen 

But how the graces and elegances which she had dis;^ 
persed about the poorly*fumished room went to the heart 
of Nicholas] FlowerSi plants^ birds* the harp* the old 
piano whose notes had sounded so much sweeter in bygone 
times — ^how many struggles had it cost her to keep Uiese 
two last links of that woken chain which bound her yet 
to homel With every slender ornament, the occupation 
of her leisure hours, replete with that graceful charm 
which lingers in every little tasteful work of every woman’s 
hands, how mu^ patient endurance and how many gentle 
adections were entwined I He felt as though the smile 
of Heaven were on the little chamber : as though the 
beautiful devotion of so young and weak a Creature had 
shed a ray of its own on the inanimate things around and 
made them beautiful as itself ; as though the halo with 
which old painters surround the bright angels of a sinless 
world played about a being akin in spirit to them, and its 
light were visibly before him. 

And yet Nichmas was in the Rules of the King’s Bench 
Prison 1 !f he had been in Italy indeed, and the time had 
been sunset, and the scene a stately terrace — ^but there 
is one broad sky over all the world, and whether it be blue 
or doudy, the same heaven beyond^ it ; so, perhaps, he 
had no tmi of compunction for tntnking as he did. 

It Is 'not to be supposed that he took in everything at 
one glance, for he had as yet been unconscious ot the 
presence of a sick man propped up with pillows in an 
easy<hair, who, moving tmmMif and impatietitly In his 
seat, attcueted attention. 
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Ha wag gauMf 6%« pgrNipgi tmt ap amadutaA g» to 
tepeiur tnudb ol4ar* Hia fttotures ptasentad thg ftoUtoOi 
of a Itondsoma countaitaaca, Inif Png in wbidb tlia atnbato 
of and impetuous passions were easier to be traced 
than ai^ eapreasion whtdi would have rendered a 
plainer face much more prepossessine* His looks were 
very haggard* and his limbs and body literally worn to 
the bone* but there was something of the old fire in the 
huge sunken eye notwithstanding* and it seemed to kindle 
afresh as he struck a thick sticu* with which he seemed 
to have supported himself in nis seat, impatiently on the 
floor twice or thrice, and called his daughter by bar name. 

** Madeline* who is this^what does anybody want here 
>*-wlio told a stranger we could be seen ? What is it 7 

‘‘1 believe-"-" the young lady be^^an* as she inclined 
her head with an air of some confusion* in reply to the 
salutation of Nicholas. 

*‘You always believe*" returned her father petulantly* 
« What is it?” 

By this time Nicholas had recovered suffident presence 
of mind to speak for himself* so he said (as it bad been 
agreed he should say) that he had called about a pair of 
hand<*scre6os* and some painted Velvet for an ottoman* 
both of which were required to of the most elegant 
design possible* neither time nor expense being of the 
smallest consideration. He had also to pay for the two 
drawings* with many thanks, and, advancing to the little 
table* he laid upon it a bank-note* folded in an envelope 
and sealed. 

*'See that the money is right* Madeline*” said tlie 
father. " Open the paper, my dear.” 

It^s quite right, papa, I'm sure.” 

**Herel” said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand* and 
Opening and shutting bis bony Angers witli initable 
impatience. ** Let me see. Wliat are you talking abouti 
Madeline— you’re sure — ^liow can you be sure of any such 
thing— five pounds— well* is /Anf right 7 ” 

** Quite,” said Madeline, bending over him. She was 
so busily employed in arran|gpag the pillows that Nicholas 
could not see her face* but as she stooped he thought he saw 
a tear fall* 

Ring the bell* ring the b^dl,” said ilie sick mani^ with 
the same nervous eagerness, and motioning towards it 
with such a quivering nend mat the bankmole rustled in 
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ak* hkrto s^k ^xm^!s6r*4s6^ fptA ^ a 

pftfier-^ buy me some bottle of tbe wine 

that 1 half last mek--«nd-*-aiidr*X foi*yet half 1 vi^it jatt 
isov, but she Oan g 0 out aa[atA. Let her those first 
-^those first Now;, Madelmef my love/ qiiidt quids 1 
Good God, how slow you are 

*^H6 remembers nothififf that ifie wants 1^ thoiight 
Niebblae, Fediaps eomsthmg of what he thought was 
expressed in Ms oounteuance* for the sick man, turidng 
towards him with great ast>^ty, demanded to know li 
he waited for a receipt 

** It Is no mattersit all^^ said Nicholas. 

**No matter! what do wu mean, sir?** was the tart 
rejoinder. ** No matter 1 uo you bring your paltry money 
here as a fovour or a gift ; or as a matter of husbiess, and 
in return for value received f D^n you, sir^ because you 
can’t appreciate the time and taste which are bestowed 
upon the goods you deal in^ do you think you give your 
money away ? Do you know that you are talking to a 
geittlman, siff who at one time could have bought up 
nhy such men as you and all you have? What do you 
mean?** 

** 1 merely mean that as I shall have many dealings with 
this lady. If she will kindly allow me, 1 will not trouble 
her with such forms,’* said Nicholas. 

*’Then /mean, if you please, that well have as maigr 
forms as we can,” returned the failier. ** My daughter, 
sir, requires no kindness firom you or anybody else, liave 
the goodness to confine your dealings strictly to trade and 
business, and not to travel o^ond It. Eve^ pelty trades- 
man is to begin to pity her now, is he? U^n my soull 
Very pretty. Madeline, my dear, give him a receipt ; and 
mind }'OU mways do so.” 

While slie was feigning to write it, and Nidbolas was 
ruminating upon the extraordinanr, but by no means un- 
common idutracter thus (presented to his observation, the 
invalid, who a|>peared at times to suffer great bodUy pain, 
sank back in his chair and moaned out a feeble complaint 
that the girl ha4 been gone an hour, and that everybody 
coasted to goad him. 

** When,” said Nicholas, as he took Uie piece of paper, 
” when shall I— ^call again ?” 

This was addressed tp ^e daughter, but the fiuher 
answered ImfhecfiatdljM** 



Wben you im r^qiiesti^ to dtllf aodl tiot teS»^ 
D6iii*t worry a{it4 f>cNrsecutB« Ma4«lin6« my #lhm }«. 
thli pornotk to oait ag^nf ** 

Oli^ oot l(W a loog limo— not &it ftrnee or four vnu^hthr 
it li not oec€Mu!y« tndoed^I can do without,*’ siitd th« 
younf lady, with gmat aagomesa 

‘’why, how Jute we to do witliout?” urged her hither, . 
not speaking above his breath* “Three or four weeke, 
Madeline 1 ^reeor four weeks!” 

“Then sooner^-eooner, if you please,” sai4 Iho young 
lady, turning to Nicholas,, 

“Three or four weeks!” muttered the fother* 

“ Madeline, what on earth-^do nothing for three or four 
weeks!” 

“It is a long time, ma’am,” said Nicholas. 

“ Foil think so, do you?” retorted the father angrily. 
“ If I chose to heg, sir, and stoop to ask assistance fom 
people 1 despise, mtee or four months would not be a Umg 
time— tluee or four years would not be a long time. 
Understand, nr, that is if I chose to be dependent ; but 
as I don’t, you may call in a week.” 

Nicholas bowed low to the young lady and retired, 
pondering upon Mr. Bray*^ ideas m independence, and 
devcmtly hoping that there might bp fow such indep^dmt 
spirits as he mulling with the baser day of humiinity* 

He heard a light footstep above him as he descended 
the stairs, and looking round saw that the young lady 
was standing there, and, giandng timidly towards him, 
spemed to hesitate whether she should call him back or 
no. Hie best way of settlkig Uie question was to turn 
ba^at once, which Nicholas did. 

“ 1 don’t know whetlier I do right in asking you, sir,” 
said Madeline hurriedly, “hut pray— pray— do not mention 
to. my poor mother’s dear friends what has passed here 
to«day. He has sufiered much, and is worse this morning* 

I beg you, sir, as a boon, a favour to myself.” 

'’You have but to hint a wish,” returned Nicholas 
fervently, “ and I would hawd my life to gratify it” 

“ You speak hastily, sir.” 

“Truly and sincerely,” rejoined Nicholas, Ms fins 
trembling as he formed the words, “if ever man apwe 
truly I am not skilled in disgui^ng my forimgs, 
and if I were, 1 could not hide my heart iim you. Dear 
madam, as 1 know your history, and foel as msg and 
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aiigdt milit wbo liikar Md mm miofa thltSHSt, 1 da ontiatt 
yau tb that 1 would die to aem ymju^ 

‘The fobng lady tumad away her beadi and wmi plalii)^ 
Weepln||> 

« Porifive iae»*^ laid Kleholai, with respictfhl eamettiieas. 
** ff 1 seem to say too much* W to presume upon the 
cofifidetnee which has been Intrustsd to me« But 1 oould 
not leave you as if my intersst and sympathy eapited with 
the commission of the day* I am your fiuthful servant, 
humtily devoted to you hrom this hour-devoted in 8|iict 
truth and honour to him who sent me here, and in pure 
integrity of heart, and distant respect for you* If 1 meant 
mere or less than this, 1 should be unworthy his regard, 
and false to the very nature that prompts the nonest words 
I utter*” 

She waved her hand, entreating him to be gone,^ but 
answered not a word. Nicholas could say no more, and 
sUwitly withdrew* And thus ended his first interview 
with Madeline Bray. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

me. KAtPtf NICKLSBY HAS SOME CONFlDENTtAL INTBRCOUESB 
WITH ANOTHER OLD FRIEND— THEY CONCERT BETWEEN 
THEM A FROJEOT, WHICH PROMlSEB WELL FOR BOTH* 

** There go the three-quarters past I” muttered Newman 
Noggs, listening to the chimes of some neighbouring 
church, **and my dinner-time’s two. He does It on 
purpose. He makes a point of it It’^ust like him.” 

It was in his own little den of an office, and on the top 
of his offidal stool, that Newman thus soliloqidsed ; and 
the soliloquy referred, as Newman’s grumbling soliloquies 
usually did, to Ralph Nickleby* 

” 1 don’t believe tie ovmr had an appetite,” said Newman, 
eEoept for pounds, shillings, and pence, end with them 
he’s as greedy ab A wolf. 1 should like to have him com- 
pelled to swallow one of every English cdn. The penny 
would h$ an awkward mersel^but me erowii--^ha ! ha I 
His good-humour helcg in some degree restored by 
the vision of Ralph Nickleby swalloiNdng perforce a five-- 
sliitiitig piece, Newman ilowly brought forth fomn his 
foufo one of those portable bottlee currently Imown as 
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{mketifi&rtols^ mM itia aatOB close to Itis e*r ee 

as to produce a ripp^Iiu^ soutid vary cool and pleasant to 
listen to, mx&md his leatures to retail, and took a gurj^lln 
drlnk^ which lelpaed them still more* Replacing the 
cork, he smacked his lips twice or thrice with an air of 
m-eat r^H, ami, the taste of the liquor havii^ hy this 
tin:ie evaporated, recurred to his grievances again* 

**Ftve minutes to three,” growled Newman, **it cant 
want more by tliis time; and I had my breakfast at 
eight o’clock, and such a breaktet t and my right dinner- 
time two 1 And 1 might have a nice little bit of hot 
roast meat spoiling at home all this time — ^how does ki 
know 1 haven’t 1 ’Don^t go till I come back,* ’don’t go 
till I come back,* day after day* What do you always 
go out at my dinner-ume for then«^i ? Don^t you know 
it*s nothing but aggravation— eh ? ** 

These words, though uttered in a very loud key, were 
addressed to nothing but empty air. The recital of his 
wrongs, however, seemed to have the effect of minting 
Newman Noggs desperate; for he flattened his old hat 
upon his head, and drawing on the everlasting gloves, 
declared, with great vehemence, that come what might, 
he would go to dinner that very minute. 

Carrying this resolution into instant effect, he had 
advanced as flu* as the passage, when the sound of the 
latch-key in the street door caused him to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat into his own office again, 

'*Here he is,” growled Newman, ’’and somebody with 
him. Now it’ll be ’Stop till this gentleman’s gone,’ 
But 1 won’t— that’s flat.” 

So saying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet ^ 
which opened with two hsii doors, and shut himself up ; 
intending to slip out directly Ralph was safe inside his 
own room. 

’’Noggs I” cried Ralph. ’’Where is that fellow?— 
NMgs“ 

But not a word said Newman. 

” The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told him 
not,” muttered Ral|di, looking into the office and pulling 
out his ^ watch. ” Humph ! You had better comp in 
here, Gride. My man’s out, and the sun is hot upon my 
room. This is cool and in the sliade, if you docrt mind 
roiling in” 

*Oiot at all| Mr* Nh^telqr, eh, not at all. AQ places 
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ure ali]Q» to me, Ak\ vety nieo indaed/ Obi very 

.jBloer* • . 

Tbe pexscm tdio saade iSiie vagfy tm a Uttle old man 
ol al>oat seventy or aeventy^^^ve years of age» bf a very 
lean mwh bent; am ||Bgn% twiisted/ Ite vrace 

a ipy coat wiib a very nBxrtm cdDar, an dd^fssidoiied 
waistcoat of ribbed bli^ silk, ami sn^ scaaty tronsera 
as iclis{da3red id& shmcuren spindle-alianlcs in thdr full 
ugliness. Tlxe cmly artides of diiplay or ornament in 
m dress wem asted watdi-cbain, to wnidi were attacked 
some large go^ seals t and a bladk ribbon into isluch» in 
compliance with an <dd fashion scarcdy ever observed in 
these days, his my hair was gathered behind. His nose 
and chin were diaip and promiaent, his jam had fallen 
inwards from loss of teeth, his face was shrivdled and 
yrilow, save where the cheeks were streaked with the 
odour of a dry winter apple ; and where his beard had 
been, there lingered yet a few gray tufts which seemed 
like the ragged e3rebrow8, to dmioin the badness ol the 
sod from whidi they sprung. The whole air and attitude 
of the form was one of stealthy, oat-like obsequiousness ; 
the whole expression of the mce was con^ntrated in a 
wrinkled leer, compounded of cunning, lecherousness 
slyness, and avarice. 

Such was old Arthur Gride, in whose face thore was 
not a wrinkle, in whose dress there was not one ^are 
fold or plait but es^ressed the most covetous and griping 
penury, and sufficiency indicated his bdonging to that 
class of which Ralph Nickleby was a member, buch was 
old Arthur Gride, as he sat in a low chair lodking up 
into the face of Ralph Nickleby, who, lounging upon 
the tall office*stool, with his arms upon his kum, loolced 
down into his — a znatdh for him on whatever eteand he 
had come. 

" And how have you been ? " said Gride, feigning 
great interest in Ralph's state of health. I haven't 

seen you for — oh 1 not for 

Not for a long time," said RaJ^ with u peculiar 
smile, impcaifng that he very well kn^ it was not on 
a mere viEdt of ocnnpliment that his frimid had ootne. 

Xt was a narrow chance that you saw me nOw, for X 
had only just coam up to the door as you turned the 
comer. 

*' X am very lucky/' observed Gride. 
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** So xm siigiv^ litllf; 

Xho cider iBouBSMoider iMfised hi* chi^ «iid; *iai&eid» . 
IM; he a^ghuewf w> w/r rasux^ aad Hhw set iat eeche 
ttttie tiaw tviihoDt Kwelclog. Eedi xnt« (enldiw out to 
take the oQur at a oindmita^ 

“ Ctma. Glide." raid lU^ e* length ; vhat'e hi the 
wind "fa nify ? ** 

Aba 1 yw*te a bedd maa» Mr. csied tbo 

otbfiTe apparent vary mwob relieved by Eatob's leadici£^ 
the way to bttwaeeB. '^Ob> dear, wiud; a bold 
man you are.'* 

** ^^y» yon have a sleek eaul linking way with ym 
that makes me seem so by contrast/* tetuzned Ea£^ 

** I don't know but that yoisrs may answer better, tfwt 
I want the for it. ** 

**Yon were born a g^ns, Mr. Niddeby,’* said bid 
Arthur. ** Deep, de^, deep. Ah t *’ 

*' Deep enou^** retorted Baiph, ** to know that X Aall 
need all the d^h X have, whm men like you beg^ to 
compHment. You know 1 have stood by vmm you have 
biwned and flattered other people, and I remember pretty 
well what tkaf always led. to.** 

** Ha, ha, ha 1 '* r^'oined Artiliur^ mbbing his hands. 
So you do. so you do, no doubt. Kot a man knows 
it better. Wdl, it's a pleasant thing now to think diat 
you remember old times. Oh, dear!'* 

*' Kow, then,'* said Ralph composedly ; ** what's in the 
wind. I aSk again— what is it ? 

** ^ that now I ** cried the other. ** He can't even 
koop from busmeas while we're diatting over bygones. 
Ob, dear, dear, what amanitis I ** 

** tVifck of the bygones <k) you want to revive ? " said 
Ralph. ** One of them, I know, or you wouldn't talk 
ab<m them.** 

** He su^iects even me I ** cried old Arthur, holding up 
his hands. ** Even me— oh, dear, even me. Whataman 
itist Ha, ha, ha! IVhat a man it is ! Mr. Nicklefty 
against all ibo world — there's lufliody like him. A giant 
among pkmies— a giant— a giant 1 
Ralph tooked at w bid dog with a quiet smile as he 
chudded on in this strain, and Newman Noggs In Ihe 
doset Idt bis heart sink within him as the proapect of 
dinner "grew hdnter %T*d Winter. 
''Imusthrnmwbiimdiough,** cried ^ **hb 
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must have his wil&d i3ia% as Seotdi aay— 

well, ihey^ie a wise |M^le, the Sootcb-^he wUl talk 
about bosUiest, and won’t g^ve away his time ihr tiotliiac* 
He’a very right Hme is moti«y«-*^time is money.” 

*^He was one of us who n:^ that saying, I should 
think»" said Ralph* ^^Tline is money, and ve^ good 
mon^ too, to those who^%eokoit interest by It lime 4t 
money 1 Yes, sind dine costs money t it’s rather an ex* 
pensive article to some people we could name, or I hnget 
my trade.” 

In rejoinder to this sally, old Arthur again reused his 
hands, again chuckled, and again ejaculated, “What a 
man it is ! ” which d<me, he dragged the low chair a Utile 
nearer to Ralph^s high stool, and looldng upwards into 
his immovable face, said — 

“What would you say to me, if I was to tell you that 
I vms — that I was^going to be married ? ” 

“1 should tell you,” replied Ralph, looking coldly down 
upon him, “that for some purpose of your own you told 
a lie, and that it wasn’t the first time and wouldn’t be the 
last ; that 1 wasn’t surprised and wasn’t to be taken in.” 

“ Then I tell you seriously that 1 • am,” said old 
Arthur. 

“And / tell you seriously,” rqoined Ralph, “what 1 told 
you this minute. ' Stay. Let me look at you. There’s a 
liquorish devilry in your foce-^wliat is this ? ” 

wouldn’t deceive you know,” whined Arthur 
Gride; “1 couldn’t do it, 1 should be mad to try, 1-* 
1 — ^to deceive Mr, Nickleby I The pigmy to impose upon 
the giant I ask again*-*he, he, ne!--what should you 
say to me if 1 was to tell you that 1 was gmng to bo 
matried?” 

“ To some old hag? ” said Ralph. 

“No, no,” cried Arthur, interrupting him, and rubbing 
his hands in an ecstasy. “Wrong, wrong again. Mr. 
Nickleby fcnr once at &idt-*-out, quite out I To a young 
and beautiful girt; fresh, lovdy, bewitching, and not 
nineteen, Dark eyes*— long eyi»ashe6-*-ripe and ruddy 
lips, that to look at is to long to kis8*-*beautiful clustering 
hair, that one’s fingers Itch to play with— such a Waist as 
might make a man clasp the air involuntarily, thinking of 
twuung his arm about it— little foet, that trm to ll|j^t!y 
^ey hardly seem to walk tq>oii the ground— to marty ail 
thisi sir— thk— 1^, 1 m^ I” 
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^Thk ift jomatHtng mom ISioii eommdo drlvotSog*^ 
sidd Ralpli, after Ustenlnir wtdi a curlod lip to ^ old 
iteoer^e raptufoe. *^The||:fil’s tiamo?*^ 

^*Ob, deepf deep! lum; hoor doep that hl^ 
daimod old Arthor« kttows 1 want hit halpir ^ 

I knowe ho cao glvo It moi ho khowe it mint oH tom to 
1 hie advantagOi lie sets dio thing alroady* Her oame^lt 
I there nobody within hearing 

Why, who the devil ihould there bei^^’ retorted Ralph 
toetily* 

** I didn’t know hut that perhapa aomabody might ha 
paeeing up or down the ataite,** aald Arthur ukida, after 
looking out at the door, and carefully redoiing it; **or 
but that your man might have come back and imght have 
been listening outside—^lerka and servants have a tdds 
of listening, and I should have been vary unoonilortabie 
if Mr. Noggs— — ” 

« Curse Mr. Noggs,” said Ralph sharply, *’aad go on 
with what you have to say*” 

Curae Mr. Noggs, by all maana,*’ lejmnad old Arthur ; 

I am sure 1 have not the least objection to tliat. Her 
name 

’*Well/* said Ralph, tendered vary irritable hy old 
Arthur’s pausing agatti, what is it ? ** 

** Madeline Bray.” 

Whatever reasons there might have been^^-Md Arthur 
Oride appeared to have anticipated soiUe^ibr the mention 
of this name produdng an enect upon Ralph, or whatever 
eifeot it realty did produce upon him, he permitted none 
to maniftst itself, but calmly repeated the name eevarai 
times, at if redecting when and where he had heard It 
beftm 

*^Bray,” said Ralph. ‘•Bray— there was young Bray 
No, he never had a daughter.” 

^ You remember Bray ? ” rvjmned Arthur Gride. 

No,” mid Ralph, looking vacantly at him. 

** Not Walter Bmyl The dashing man, who used his 
handsome wife eo ill ? ” 

” If you seek to recall any particular dashing man to 
my recolleetion by eudi a trait as that,” said Ralph, 
shmggliig his shouldersi '* I shall confound him with nine- 
tenths of the dashing men 1 Imve ever knovrii.” 

**Tut, tut That Bruy who b nowin the Ruleeof the 
Bench,” said old Arthur. ’^You ean’l have IcMgotten 
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^3^ Both of ^ &lai» 1 Vlgr» hoMrot 

wti ^ ’ 

**m. Umi^ roklfied Rii^. **Ayr Af* Noiikr 7011 
i^fldb OhHtVi^ihMqshtarvioj^?^ 

' Motttn% 08 ddt tros said. It «hu not $iUd to nokuralljr 
hilt that o mdtod a^Mt Ittioidd 4 ^ 1 iar Gr^dlitf^him 1 
diaoemed a de^ga iipcm thh part it Ral^ h> laial him oa 
to fnudi more coEpuelt atatemants and atpUumticaia than 
he arontd hava vmimtaaredy or than Ralph could in all 
tlkalihood have obtdned hj anp other meana Old Ardiiir» 
homver, wa 8 ao httent upon itia own dengna/ that he 
aoSered himaelf to be ovemacbe 4 Md had no aiaqpidon 
but tibat hia good fidend waa in eameat. 

** 1 knew you couldn^ foiget bim» when you came to 
think for a momeott’^ he said. 

' ^*You were righti** anawerad Ralph. *^But old Arthur 
Oride and matrunony ia a moat anmxialoua conjunction 
of words ; <dd Arthur Gride and dark eyes and eyelashea» 
and lips that to look at ia to long to 1 o 88 » and duatering 
hair that he wants to play wlth« and waists that he wants 
to apan^ and little feet that don*t tread upon anything— 
old Arthur Gride and such things as these is more 
ihonstrotts s 1 ^; but old d^hur Gride manytng the 
daughter of a ruined 'oashing man* in the Rules of the 
fiknch is the most monstrous and incredible of alL 
Plainly, feiend Arthur Gride, if you want any help from 
me in this business (which of course you do, or you would 
not be here), speak out, and to the purpose. And above 
all, don’t talk to me of it’s turidng to my advantas^ for 
1 know it must turn toyoirn also, andtoagood round tune, 
too, or you would have no finger in such a pie as tois.” 

There was enoi^h acerbity and sarcasm not only in the 
matter of Ralph’s speech, but in the tone of voice in which 
he^ uttered it, and the locks with which he eked it oca, 
to have fired even the andent usurer’s cold blood, and 
flushed even his withered cheek. But he gave Vent to no 
demonstration of anger, contenting himself with ezdaim* 
ing, as beito, ’’What a man it isl” and rdfing bis bei^ 
frM aide to side, as if in imrestralned emoyment of his 
freedom and drolleiy. Cfeariy obmrving, however, from 
the expression in Ralph’s features, that he , had heat come 
to the pdnt as speedily as might be, he composed Umself 
for more serious bushiess, and enteriMi upon the pith aid 
mmvow of Ids neflotiat^ 



mcmiM 

1^1^ to fillet 

tov0ted to toi it^iport tod mitoteyiatioe^ and wto^tovti 
to every oriskof tor oidy |tooiit» wto liad no other meed 
on earth ; to winch Ratoh tr^oined that he had heaid 
•ometbing of the kind h«oio» and tito she had knowfl 
a litUe more of the voHd toe woaldn^t Itave been entoo 
tool. 

Secondly, he enlarged u|»to toe diaracter of her httoer| 
arguing tiiat even taking it toe granted that he loved 
her in return with the utmost aflecdon of whkh he was 
capable, yet to loved himsto a great deal better; whito 
Ralph said it was quite unnecessary to say anything more 
abouti as toat was very natarali and probable enovu^ 

And thirdly, old Arthur premised toat the girl was a 
delicate and beautiful creature, and that he hto really a 
hankering to have tor for his wffi^ To this Ralph deigtod 
no other rejdnder than a harsh smile, and a glance at the 
shrivelled old creature before him, whito were, however. 


**Now,” said Gride, **fbr the little plan 1 have in tny 
mind to bring this abont; because I haven't offered myself 
even to the wther yet, I toould have told you* But that 
you have gathered atitody I Ahl oh dear, oh dear, what 
an edged tool you are P 

Don't play with^me, then,^ said Ralph impatiently; 
" You know the proverb." 

"A reply always on the tip of his tongue 1** scried tol 
Arthur, raising his hands and eyes in admiration* ** He 
is always prepared I Oh, dear, what a blessing to have 
sudi a ready wit, and so much ready*mon^ to back it 1** 
Then, suddenly changing his tone, he went on : I have 
been backwards and forwards to Bray’s lodgings several 
times within the last to months* It is just half a year 
since 1 first saw this delicate morsel, and oh, dear, what a 
delicaie morsd it is I But that Is neither here nor there* 
I am his detaittutg creditor to seventeen hundred pounds*** 
You talk as u you were the only detaining creditor/* 
said Ral|di, pulling out to pocket-book. " I am anotoer 
to nine hundred and . seventy^five pounds, four and 

I'll 
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dean a k ame j It almoet ruined 

me I And lent him our muney upon with only one 
name beeidei hie owui wbtcds^ to bn ffure» everybody eup* 
Meed to be a good onoi and wae ae negotiable at money, 
but wbleb turned ont^you know bow« Just as |we ehouid 
have come upon b«tii« he died Insolvent Ah I It weiU; very 
nigh to ruin me, that loss did 1** 

**lQo on with 3 rour scheme/’ said Ral{di« of no 

use raising the ciy of our trade just now ; there’s nobody 
to hear us^” 

**lt*8 always as well to talk that way,” returned old 
Arthur, with a chuckle, ** wl^ther there’s anybody to hear 
us or not Praofclee makes perfect, you know* New, if 
1 offer myself to Bray as lus son«in-iaw, upon one' simple 
eonditioUf that the moment I am fest married he shall be 
quietly rcfeasedi and have an allowance to live just t’other 
side me water like a gentleman (he can’t live long, for I 
have adeed his doctor, and he declares that his complaint 
is one of the heart, and it is impossible), and if ail the 
advantages of this condition are properly stated and dwelled 
Upon to mm, do you think he could resist me? And if he 
could not resist sw, do you think his daughter could resist 
kmP Shouldn’t 1 have her Mrs. Arthur Gride-«^retty 
Mrs. Arthur Gride<— a tit-bit— a dainty chick-^ldiouldn’t I 
have her Mrs. Arthur Gride in a week, a month, a day— 
any time 1 chose to name ? ” 

” Go on,” said Ralph, nodding his head deliberately, and 
Speaking In a tone whpse studied coldness presented a 
strange contrast to the rapturous squeak to which his 
friend had gradually mounted. ”Go on. You didn’t 
come here to ask me that.” 

”Ob, dear, bow you talkl” cried old Arthur, edging 
hinufelf closer still to Ralph. **Of course I didn’t— I ^’t 
pretend 1 did 1 1 came to ask what you would take from 
me, if 1 prospered with the fether, fer this debt of yours 
^ve» riuUings in the pound— six and eightpence— ten 
shillings? .1 auouUI go as fer as ten for such a friend as 
you, we have always beep on such good terms, but you 
won’t be so luurd upon me as tlmt, 1 know. Now, will 
you?” 

’’There’s sometMng more to be told,” said Rsiph, as 
stony and immovable as even 
f’Ves, mu there is, but you won’t give me time,” 
iftuibmi Armur Gride, I want a badssrln this matter«*^ 
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ftfMi yMi 

cfttt do iMi fio mull eAfw rejiiii*t do Hmt, Ar 1 am m 
timid, tiomm Now, If jou ft^tagoodeim!^^ 

tion for tld» difit^ wtddi wu Jong oA gave up for 
you’ll otand uiyMetid, and iielp mo* Wdn’tyou?** 

Thero’ii aoinothtng moro*” laid Ralph* 

*’No, ao» itideedi'* criod Aithur Grlda. 

Yet, inde^. 1 teh ton, yet,’’ iidd Ralph* 

’’Oh I’’ returned old Arthur, foignlng to be tuddtnly 
enlightened* ’’You mean lomtthi^ snort, at oonotmt 
myself and my intention* Ay, tundy, turely* Shall t 
mention that ? ** 

’* I think you had better,” rejoltied Ralph drily* 

”1 didn’t like to trouble you with that, beeaute I 
supposed your interest would cease with your own eotieem 
in the affaifi” said Artliur Gride* ” Thars Idnd of you to 
atk. Oh, dear, how very kind of you I Why, supposing 1 
had a knowledge of some property-^^-'tonie little |:^opei%*^ 
very little^to which tlds ptetty chick was entitled ; wmoh 
nobody does or cm know of at this time, but wlddi her 
husband could sweep into bis potfoh, if he knew as mtudt 
at 1 dp, would that account for****^” 

** For the whole proceeiShg,” rejoined Ralph abruptly* 
’’Now, let me turn this matter over, and consider whm 
1 ought to have if 1 should help you to success.” 

” Sut don’t be hard,” cried old Arthur, musing his hands 
with an imploring gesture, and speaking in a tremulous 
voice* ” Don’t be too hai4 upon me# It’s a very smafl 
property, it is indeed. Say the ten shillings, and we’U 
dose the bargain* It’s more than 1 ought to give, but 
youVe so kinf^hall we say the ten ? Do now, do*” 

Ralph took no notice of these supplications, but sat for 
throe or four minutes in a brown study, looldng thoughts 
at the person from whom they proceeded* Aiter 
sttifidlarit cogitation he tanks silence, and it certainly could 
not be objected that he used any needless drtMukicutiDa, 
or foiled to ^»ak directly to the purpose* 

” If you married this girl wIthMt me,” said Ralph, ’’Sou 
must pay my debt in full, because you coiddn’t set her 
father free mherwise* It’s plain, then, that I must baOC 
the whole amount, clear of aU d^uction or ettewnfacMee, 
or I should loss from being honoured with your comBdSnce, 
Instead of gaining by it 'fhat’s the first arlide itf the 
trsaty* For the secOndi I Shall stipulate riuR for my 



iMn^ticn «t4 wnoMtoi. 4md MbitR yon'to 
' liitolartniMi, poBii<i*-«44ii4fBvwyli^0k 

Imoh^ wnl>i‘veth«iipe'l^ aad the ^ ^n rt odag lair, aad 
drIiRt im 3; «a to ytMinKicf. Eor^tiM and iMtaiticlet, 
^ s«i|idre 13ud; yon flmaito « bond to BW, fids daj, IdndiiV 
yi»ndftotl»^7]neii.taf^t2iieaat«eaaiii8, baton noon of 
the day of 3ffHirmairiagB^ddliaibw Model Aie Bray. Yoa 
bavataidnieloaiilizgeaadyranafKdnt. IpcantliiBonei 
and viOtatoitoldBiglnMaMitlwwtataia Aooapt'ttma 
if yoa bto If not. toaxty bar without me if you can. 1 
labaB atilt get n^ debt." 

To all entreaties, protegtations, and ogera of compr o mise 
between bia own proponls aad thoae vddeh Arthttv Glide 
bad diet anggeBted, Ralph wtaa deaf as an adder. He 
would enteric no fnxdier diacusdon of theeubject. aad 
while old Arthur dilatod on toe enonnity of boa deraanda 
aad proposed modificatiaas of them, amioadiiiig by 
degraea nearer aad nearer to the teems he reateto^ aat 
pwtect^ mute, lodkmg with an air of quieb abatraetion 
over the eotriea aad papers in his podni-book. Finding 
that it was impossible to make any haptession upon his 
ataiauh friend, Arthmr Gride, who had prepared hinwrif 
to aoine such result before he came, conaented with a 
heavy heart to toe prcqxeed treaty, ai:d upon toe qpot 
filled up toe bond requited (Ralph k^ audi boatnanento 
hancM, after esactoig toe oonditiau that Mr. IticMaby 
should accompany him to Bray's lodgingB toat very hour, 
and open the aegotiatioa at onoe^ uunra ciicnmstaamea 
appear aasiacions aad tovourable to their designs. 

In pursuance of this last understanding ths weetoy 
rantlemen went ont together shortly after ward s, aad 
Newman Nona emerged, bottle in band, from toe esp* 
board, ont ostoe upper door of whkh. at toe imminent 
risk of detection, he had more than Once thrust his red 
noae when such parta of toe subject wen under toacnasion 
as iutinstad moat. 

“ I have do appetite now," said Newman, putting the 
fladc in lilti pockw. " Z've had tay dbuer." 

Having dttivmed tins obaervatioit in a very giievtoia and 
ddsfuM tont, Newman reached the door in one tog Bmp, 
’and came back a|^ in another, 
j "Idon'tloiowwliotoBmay bd or whatalieiitiiy.he," 
hesaid; " b#| pity her #thaB toy bpHt and and 

1 fto't btilp hnv ito eon Z nay of Gw Itocls aginB 
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plotted daf f ^Mb Io my {Min, Imt 

td Vieira, ^ mrm Ibeomtm 1 iemnr itf mid 

it tortiiMmowiircjiil^tli^ Cktdeatid Nicklebyf GtsuoA 
pair Ibr a eiitTlcie---<di, migfu^ 

With these ndbedcmii and a hard anodk on tqo 
crown of hisintfortunate hat at each tepetltion of die 
word^ Newman erhose htain was a little mudd^ 

by so mudi of the contents of the pocke^pblolashadibuad 
their way there during his neoent conoeahnent^ went foidt 
to seek sndi conmlation as ixdght be derivable Iram thebedi 
and greens of some dieap eatliqphouse. 

Meanwltile the two plotters nad betdmn themseives to 
the same house whither Nicholas had repaired lor the first 
tims but a few momhtgs befiotto, and, havii^ obtained 
access to Mr. Bray, and found his daughter Sank home# 
had, by a train of the most masterly approaches that Ral^% 
utmost skill could frame, at length laid open the real obiect 
of their visit. 

There he sits, Mr. Bray,*^ said Ralph, as the invalid, 
not yet recovered firom hie saifuise, reclined in his chair# 
looking alternately at him and Arthur Gricte. **What if 
he has liad the Ill-fortune to be one cause of your detentim 
in this place— 1 have been another ; men must Ihre ; you 
are too mudi a man of the world not to see that In Its 
true light We offer the bmt maration in our power* 
Reparation I Here is an ofer of marriage that niany a 
titled father would leap at, for his child. Mr. Arthur Glide# 
with the fortune of a prince* Think what a hairi it is 
** My daughter, sir#” returned Bray haughtily, **a8 /have 
beought her up, would be a ririi recompense for the largest 
feittme that a man could bestow in exaiange for her hand*” 
^^Bwisel^ what 1 told you#” said the artful Ralph, turn- 
tohis mend, old Arthur. ^*Prmlsely what made me 
eonrider rim thing so fair and aa^* There is no obligation 
on either ride. You have monqr, and Miss Madeline hns 
beauty and worth. She has youth, you have money. She 
has tiot mon^# you have not yourii. Tit fyt tat— quiter* 
a mah^ df Heaven^i own mridng I ” 

** Matches are made in heaven, they say,” added Afthur 
Gride# leechig htdeoui^ at the lather-ln-law he wsoiMU 
**Hwearematried, It wiilbederiiny, accoiding to tStat.” 

think, Mr. l^y,”said l^ph, ha«l^ itriddituU 
ing for tlris aigunmni bonSMerariotis more hea% aflM td 
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ewtik “lti!(dcifdhata«j4q»lKisw^vedbi A»mcc|K|iu^ 
«nr^etioQ of t}»w pnqpoMltof 
, **Hoiw eon I « 0 Mpt or n^?, intomptid Mk, Bnor, 
.witii an irrita]^ oonvdiHWnesa that it loiuly roatod o^tb 
bitn to dcoidai> **ltia fitrsay 4a«ghMr toae6lMar«^Mt{ 
It u % onr ^ii|^t«r. YoCkaov tlwt.'* 

"Trae.* a«id Halpb oatphatically ; “Imt you b»v« a^ 
tbopowar to adviao; to atiUia tba roaawia far mod agotaat; 
.to mot at wiaht** 

<*To bmt a wiab« ^1" ratimiod tbo debtor, nroud and 
mean by tmna, and aelfiah at all times. “ 1 am ber fiither, 
am I not ? Why should 1 bbtt, and beat about the bush ? 
Oo you auppost^ like her inotber*s friends and my onendes 
•HI oune upon diem all-'tbat them ia anythtoff in what 
die has dona for me hut duty, air, but du^? Or do you 
think that my having been unfortunate is a eufSoient 
teaeon why our relative poeiUont should be dianged, and 
that dm should command and 1 abould oboy ? Hint a wish, 
too 1 Perhaps you think because you see me in thie place, 
and searedy ^e to leave this diair without assistance, 
that 1 am some brohenHpirited, d^ndent creature, without 
the cooraee or power to do what 1 think best for my own 
diUd. Stdl the power to hint a wish I I hope so I" 

<*Pkid<»i me,” returned Ralph, who thoroughly knew 
his man, and had taken bis ground eeeordingly t " you do 
not heer me out I was about to say, that your hinting a 
wish-Hven hinting a wish— would surely he equivalent to 
commanding.” 

'“Why, of course it would,” ntorted Hr. Bray, in an 
exasperated tune. "If you don’t happen to have heard of 
the tune, dr, I tell you that them was a time when I carried 
every pomt in trium|ti> against her motiicr’s whole bunily, 
altiiongh they had power and wealtii on their side— by my 

^^Sdllp** rijoined Ralphi mUdly m$ bit natim winder 
«li0w rnnip **yoii liav9 not bturd mo out. You ore « man 
V0t qudli^Mt to shine in soeietyp with manv yam of life 
befii^m 3FcxU”*^that by if you llvra in freer «ur, end under 
brig^ht^ skies, and oliose your oern bompanionSv Geie^ le 

a element ; you have sbdtse in it bamro. Fashion and 
om for you^ Franoe, and an annuity that would 
aupport you there in luai^s would g;iya you a new lease of 
itle<*4ransfar you to f naW^mdstanose The town mittf ndth 
your eapamdre plaasoreo odm oould hleee upon u 
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mw mtie proMtig W «xjwl«De 0 » Md « Uitlb. 

at athera* coit» Uiitaad of Ketlma ottiOrs live at yoius. WtM 
is tlisiinB ott tha imam sida of tm ^k^tib ? wiiat la tfeirii ^ 
1 don^ know which is the nesreet chitfehjrard» but a 
stone there, wherever It 1% and a date^peiiiapi two 
hence, mrhaps twenty. Thai^s alL” 

Mr. dray rested hU ^bow on the arm of hsa chair, and 
shaded his face with his hand. 

**1 speak plainly,” said R^ph, sitting down beside htm, 
“because 1 teel strongly. It’s my interest that you should 
many your daugliter to my fidend Gridof because then he 
sees me paid-in part, that is* 1 don’t disguise it« I 
acknowledge it openly. But what interest have you In 
recommending her to such a step? Keep that In view. 
She might ob^t, remonstrate, shed tease, talk of hk being 
too old, and plead that her life would be rendered misendile. 
But what is it now ? ” ^ 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid showmi 
that these arguments were no mors lost upon him than the 
smallest iota of his demeanour was upon Ralph. 

“What is it now, 1 say,” pursued the wily usurer, ’*or 
what has it a ohfuice of being? If you died, indeed, the 
people you bate wOuld make her hapty^ But can you bmr 
the thought of that?” 

“ No 1” returned Bray, urged by a vindictive impulse be 
cotild not repress. 

“1 should imagine not. Indeed.'” said Ralph quietly. 
*' If she profits by anybody’s death,” this was saia in a lower 
tone, “ let it be by her husband’s-^on’t let her have to look 
tmxk. to youre, ae the event from which to date a happier 
life. Where is the objection? Let me hear it statedL 
What is it? That her suitor is an old man? Why, how 
often do men of fismily and fortune, who haven’t your 
excuse, but have aU the means and superfluities of 1^ 
within iheir reach^how often do they many their daughters 
to old men, or (worse stfll) to young men without heads or 
hearts, to tickle some itfie vanity, strengthen some ftunily 
interest, or secure some seat in f’arliament? Judge w 
her, sir, judge for her. You must know best, and she wiU 
live to thank you.” 

“ Hush J hush 1 ” m^ied Mr. Bnty, suddenij starting up, 
and covering Ralph’s mouth with his tremlding band^ “ 1 
hear het at tlte dm!” 

Thsre was a gtsam of consdeitce la the thtak and 
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taifwt this liii^ itethfk ia db^ct momtfif* 

tcM tii^ ^n cov«Hrjji|[ of jojpblitQr (pom the erud' 4edjpi| 
and lidxi it biure in all tt« meantie^e and^heaitlmdelQml^ 
The ftther fett into tib chair ^e and tremhlifig ; Acthur 
idudsed and Itimided m Ime hat, and durst not raise 
his egm (tom the door ; even Ral^i croudied for the 
mommffiw a beaten ho«iad» eowed bjr the pfesenee of one 
^ung Innooent girl i 

The effiset was almost as brief as sudden. Ralph was the 
diet to fecover hlmsdfi and observing 4dsdeHfiea looks of 
alanxii enhrsated the floor ib^ to be composed, aseiwing her 
there was no cause for foan 

A sodden, spasm, ** said Raljdi, giencing at Mr. Bray. 
^^Heisooite wellfiow.^ ^ 

It might liave moved a very haxd and worldly heart to 
see the young and beautifolu creature, adiose certain miseiy 
they had been contriving but a minute before, throw her 
arms about her fotfaef^ neck, and pour forth words of 
teiidw sympathy and love, the sweetest a fother’s ear can 
know, or child's kps form. But Ralfdi lodced coldly on ; 
and Arthur Gride, whose tdeared eyes gloated only over the 
outward beauties, and were Mind to the spirit wbioi reigned 
udthln, evinced^a fontastic Itind of warlnth certainly, but 
tmt exaictl^ that kind of u'armth of feeling which the 
oontemplation of virtue usually inspires. 

Madetine,** said her father, gentiy disengaging himself 
*’it was nothing.'’ 

** But you hsid that imum yesterday, and It is terrible to 
see joa in such pain. Ckin 1 do nothing for you?''’ 

^^iVothing just now. Here are two gentlemen, Madeline, 
one of whom you have seen before. She used to say,** 
added Mr. Bray, addressing Arthur Grids, ” that the right 
of you always made me worse. That was natural, know- 
ing what sbe did, and only what she did, of our connection 
am its results. Well, wriL Perhaps she may change her 
mind on thatpekit ; ih'ls have leave to change their minds, 
you know. Tou arsveiy tired, my dear.” 

1 am not, indeed.” 

indeed you are. You do too much.** 

*•1 wish 1 could do mors.” 

knowyoudo, but jmd overtaric your rirength, Thts 
wretriied iifo, my love, ds% tahour and fotl^, is more 
1 Amsmreitis; Poor Madriine t^^ 
thsie ad4 ufom Itind Smrifoet# 



Mi 4iUigMer te Mm imd li^UmAtier iciie^ 

RalM, watcMog fum iharf^jr aad dmlj in the meendine', 
troAt bb towards tm doori ai^ signed to GiMt to 
Ibilow bbn, 

“You wiU cominniiicatenrlth lb again?** told Salpk 7 ^ 

“Yes» yee^** setiimed Mr* Braf, liastily thrusting Me t 
daughter astde» “Inaweek* Islve me a week.*^ 

“One week*** iaid Ralph, turning to bis cmnpaidon, 
“from to-day. Good^nomuig. MSse Madeltne, 1 Mas 
your hand.** 

“ We wiU toake hands, Gride.** saM Mr. Bray, extendim 
bis, as old Arthur bowed* “You mean well, no doubt I 
am bound to aay so now. If 1 jowed you mmtWt that was 
not your fault Mad^ne, my lov»-<-your hand here.** 

“ Oh, dear f If the young lady Would eondeaeend->^only 
the tips of her fingers,** stud Arthur, hesitating and ha« 
retreating. 

Madelme shrunk involuntarily from the goblin figure« 
but she placed the tips ^ her fingers in his hand and ^ 
instantly withdrew tnmn. ARer an liiefiectaal dutidb 
intended to detmn a^ ciny them to Ms Spa, cdd Arthur 
gave his own fingers a mumbling Mss, and with mam 
amorous distortions of visage went in pnrsidt of his fiden% 
who was by this time in toe street 

**What does he say, what does he say— what does the 
giant say to the pigmy?’* inquired Arthur Gride, hobbSng 
up to Rmph* 

“What does the pigmy say to the giant?** re^Mned 
RMph, elevating his eyebrows and looking down upon his 
qu^onar. 

'*^ He doesn*t know what to say,** replied Arthur Gride, 
**Ke hopto and fears. But is she not a dainty morsel?** 

“ I have no great taste finr beauty,’* growled Ra{|di. 

**But 1 have?* rejoined Artotur, rubbing his hadds. **pb, 
dear! How bandaome ber eyto IooIm when the was, 
stooping over bim— such long latoes— such deltcato Magel 
She— aim--4oolEed at me so soft.** ' . 

overdovingty, I think!** said Balph* . “1^^/ 
she?** ' ' . ' 7 

“Do jrou thiiik not?” r^isd oM AiHiur. “JiS^ dooH 
yon ttdnk It am be brou,^ abont— don't fon 
con ?* 

Ral^ todked it .bItH o eonlemptuotii !|ro^ dnd * 
wIttiAiiner, and botween Ido 
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Did ym nuude Iiia teOizig her idid vm tired end did 
too mndh, and overtastoi her atreogth ? 

Ay, ay. What <if it ? 

** When do you think he evpr told her that betoe ? The 
life is mote wm ehe oaa belu:. Yea, yes. He'll dhange 
it for her/' 

" D'ye think it's done ? inquired old Arfhut, peering 
into hi& Qompanion's |aoe ^th half-dosed eyes. 

I am sure it's done," said Ra^h. He Is trying to 
deceive himsdi, even before our eyes, already^-HCoaking 
bdieve that he thinks of her good and not bis own<^-acti^ 
a virtuous part, ahd so cooperate and afiectioDater, sir, 
that the daughter scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of 
surprise in her m. There'll be a few more tears of 
surmise there before long, though of a dlEterent kind. 
Oh 1 tre may wait with confidence for this day wedc." 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

BEIKG VOR TBS BSNBFIT OF MR. VIKCBKT CRUMMUtS, AND 
rOSITIVBLV ms iast apfsarancb on tbxs stags 

It was with a very sad and heavy heart, oppressed by 
many painful ideas, that Nicholas retraced his steps east- 
ward and betook himself to the counting-house of Cheeryble 
Broilers. Whatever the idle hopes he h^ suffered him- 
self to entertain, whatever the pleasant visions which had 
Sf^ng up in his mind and grouped themselves round the 
fair image of Madeline Bray, they were now dispelled, and 
not a vmge of their gaiety and brightness rem^ed. 

It would be a poor compliment to Nicholas's better 
nature, and one which he was very far from deservi!^, to 
msinuate that the solution, and such a solution, or the 
ixmtmy which had seemed to surround Madeline Bray, 
when he was Ignorant even of her name, bad daixmd his 
ardour or cooled the fervour of his admiration. If ne had 
regarded htsc before with such a passion as young men 
attracted by mere beauty and elegance may entertain, he 
was now consQiQus of much deeper and stronger fe^l^. 
But, reverence ,for the truth and purity of her bean;, 
respect for the helplessness and lonelmess ot her rituaticm, 
^ syimlhy ^srieh the ti^i of one so ypiimg^aii(|'f8h*f md 
' i43mratiM of her great Imd noble sQ seemed to 



^ mcmtM inciaBBr* 

fftlsv her ht «boeh 11$ reach* imdi while they impeaeuA 
new depth ajid dSgdll^ to hl« love* to whisper thm^k was 
bopeleee. 

will keep my word* as I have (dedged It lo her»^«ai!d 
NidioUs tnanfulfy. "This it no common trust that t 
have to discharge* and 1 udn perform the double duty that 
is imposed upon me most scrupulously as^ strictly. Ify 
secret feelings deserve no consideratton in such a case aa 
this* and they shall have oone*^ 

Still* there were the secret feelings In existence just 
the same* and in secret Nichdas ramer encouraged tn^ 
than otherwise* reasoning (if he reasoned at all) that there 
they could do no harm to anybody but himselt* and that 
If he kept them to himself mm a sense of du^» he had 
an additional right to entertain himsdf with them as a 
reward for his heroism. 

All these thoughts, coupled udth what he had seen that 
morning and the anticipation of his next visit* rendered 
him a very dull and abstracted companion ; so much eo* 
indeed, that Tim irinkinwater suspecM he must have made 
the mistake of a figure somewhere* whidb was preying upon 
his nnnd* and seriously conjured him, if such were the 
case, to make a clean breast and scratdi it oat* rather 
than have his whole life embittered by the tortures of 
remorse. 

But in reply to these coneiderate representations* and 
many others both from Tim and Mr. Frank* Nicholas 
could only be brought to state that he was never merrier 
in his life ; and so went on all day* and so went towards 
home at night, still turning over and over ageun the 
smne subjacts* thinking over and over again Sie same 
thinm and arriving over and over again at the same 
conduslons. 

In this pmislve* wayward* and uncertain state* people 
ore apt to lounge and loiter without knowing why* to 
placards on the walls with great attention, and without 
the mnallest idea of one wcm of tlim contents, and to 
stare moat earnestly through shop windows at thlnga 
which they^ don’t see* It was thus that Nicholas foufid 
himself poring with the utmost intorest over a lai^ play« 
blli hanging outside a minor theatre which he ha4.;to 
pass on lia way home, and reading a list of the actdrs 
and actresses who iiad promised to dd honour tU some 
ai^swachiitg benefit* wtm as much gravity as If it had 





Lira Mim 


mm AltsMktgm «liiM liwae 

MM Mho stood li^lwst' «ipen thio Book «i Wtm mA iitt 
bod beea kwidM onkioawy Aw tm tarn. Ho ipnoeed at 
AMtop oftbobilKsHtbaam& at Ids owo dubMsa as be 
praparad to Mswiie bu Wuii, aad Awfe saw anaettnoed 
MlsMtletlSM with a largo . ipMo betareen ea^oCtbem, 
' ~ ^ . ace of Mr. Vineeitt Craiaailes 


of Brovtoc^ Caieiwi^Tn^ 


It 


**N<»aeii8el’' said NiclMas., tandog back again, 
can^t 

But diere it waa« In one line by itself was an announce^^ 
meot of the first ni^^ht of a new melodrama; in another 
line bj itself was an anitouneement of the last sis nig^hts 
c^an M one i a third line was devoted to the re-engage- 
ment of die nnrivalled African Knife-swallower, who had 
kindly sliced himself to be prevailed upon to forego hts 
countiy engagements for one week longer ; a fourth line 
announced that Mr. Snittle Umberry, having recovered 
from hif late severe indisposition, would have the honour 
of appearing that eveni^; a ^h lina said that there 
were Cheers, Tears, and Laughter P every night; a 
sixths that that was positively the last appearance of Mr* 
Yincent Cnuitniles or Provincial Celebrity* 

** Surely* it must be the aame nian»** dioi^ht Nidiolas* 
There can't be two Vincent Crummleses.” 

Tile better to setde this question he referred to the lull 
again, and finding that there was a Baron in thefirst ^eoe, 
and that Roberto (his son) was enacted by one Master 
Crummies, and Spaletro (his n^hew) one Master Percy 
Crummlea^— last appearances— and that, inddentiu 
to the piece, was a rfearacteristic dance by .the duMracteri, 
and a castanet fas ts$$l by the Infent nienofiienon---4sf 
last appearance-^e no longer entertained any doubt ; and, 
presenting himself at the stage door, and sending in a 
scrap of paper with *‘Mr. Jmnson** written thereon In 
-'^1, wap presently conducted bjr a Robber, with a very 
belt and bumde round bis waist, and veiy large 
ar gauntlets on his hands, into the presence of his 
fenmer manager* 

' Mr. CrwubiM trap unlogiMdly to wo 'bbn, and 
Mttrting itp ApM. bdom a smaa dnMog-^bute,««ntfa dm 
rarjr Iwrin paw hi iow akick on crookad orar hla left era, 
and ftw ^ of OM of Mb tpn w 

« M» baodt 'kirn mtAUOf i at 'idw pwMaUftift 




NICKOUki niOmMBY. ^ «l> 

dbterdiig that It wttuM Mm, Onmifiilea*# heaiirt (dod 
to bid him good^hy» befom they yiftnu 

“You wore mlways # laTOurlto of b«r*» Johnsoa,”* oald 
Crurnknles^ “always warn from thi first. I was milta 
easy in my mind about you from the first day you dluod 
wltn us. One that Mrs. Crummies todk a fancy to was 
sure to turn out Ah I JohfisQo» what a woman 

that is I 

“ 1 am sincerely obliged to her for her kindness in this 
and all other respects^” said Nicholas. ** But where are 
you going, that you talk about Mddlng good-bye ? ^ 

“Haven’t you seen it in the papers?” said Crummies, 
with some dignity. 

“ No,” replm Nidiolas. 

“ 1 wonder at that.” said the manager. ** It was among 
the varieties. 1 had the paragraph here somewhero^ut 
1 don’t know— oh, yes, here it is 1” 

So saying, Mr. Crummies, after pretending ^tliat he 
thought he must have tost it, produced a square inch cl 
newspaper from the pocket m the pantaloons he wore in 
private Uie (which, together with the plain clothes of 
several other gentlemen, lay scattered about on a kind 
of dresser in the room), and gave it to Nicholas to 
read. 

“The talented Vincent Crummies, long favourably 
IcQOwn to fame as a country manager and actor of no 
ordinary pretensions, is about to cross the Atlantic on 
a Ifistriontc expedition. Crummies Is to be accompanied, 
we hear, by nis lady and gifted fiimUy. We know ho 
man superior to Crummies in his particular fine iMf 
diaracter, or one who, whether as a public or private 
individual^ could carry with him the best wishes a 
larger circle of friends. Crummies is certain to succeed.” 

** Here’s anotlier bit,” said Mr. Crummies, handing 
ov^ a still smaller scrap. “This is from the notices 
to corre^ndents, this one.” 

Nicholas read it aloud. “’Philo Dramatieu$.M 
Crummies, the country manager and actor, cannot bo 
more than forty*^three or mrty-four yem of age* 
Crummies 1$ nor a Prusiuan, having been born at 
Chelsea** Humph t” said Nicholas, “that’s an d^d 
patwraplu” 

^ Very,” rotunied Crummies, scsmtchltig file iAde> of 
hsl hoto^ .aitd lodditg at Nkhedas with an asaitmiMlion 

X ■ 
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«f giMt immieenf. think who pttta UtMo 

things iti4 / didn’t^** 

Still keof^Ag hli eya on ,Niehola«» Mn Cnimmlos tliook 
Us head tsrlce or thrice iMth profound gravity» and re* 
mariclrtg that hs could not fcnr the fife of him Imagine 



such 


in 


thing 

**\ hadn’t then. The fact 
woman, 
omething 

•‘The prospect of an 


*• Going to America! You bad no 
contemplation when 1 was with you.” 

“ No,” replied Crummies, hadi 
is that Mrs. Crummies-most extraordinary woman, 
JdMison”^here he broke off and whispered something 
10 his ear* 

“Ohl” said Nicholas, smiling, 
addition to your family ? ” 

“The seventh addition, Johnson,” returned Mr. 
Crummips solemnly. “I thought such a child as the 
phenomenon must have been a closer ; but it seems we 
are to have another. She is a very remarkable woman.” 

“I congratulate you,” said Nicholas, “and I hope this 
may prove a phenomenon too.” 

“Why, it*s pretty sure to be something uncommon, 1 
sut^se,” rejoined Mr. Crummies. “The talent of the 
other three is principally in combat and serious panto^ 
mime. I should like this one to have a turn for juvenile 
tragedy ; I understand th<^ want something of that sort 
in America vety much. However, we must take it as it 
comes. Perhaps It may have a genius for the tight- 
rope. It may have any sort of genius, in short, if it 
takas after its mother, Johnson, fer she is an universal 
enius ; hut, whatever its genius is, that genius shall be 


JBx{M!VS8ittg Mmself after these terms. Mr. Crummies 
put on his other eyebrow, and riie cmves of his Im, 
and then pot on his legs, whidi were of ,a yellow&h 
flesh^coloiur, and father soiled about riie knees, from 
frsquent going down upon those joints, in euraes, 
imyers, last struggles, and other strong passages. 

While the cMuanager com^ted his toilet, be inftwtned 
Nictotas that ae be should bsve a fair start in America, 
from praceeds tjS a tolerably good engagement whidi 
^he bad brnn fertunate enhugb to obtain, and as be and 
Mbs* Crunahles could ecarcev hope to act fer evefv*H|ot 


NICHOLAS NICXLNBT. «I3 

b^asig ^eept ^ tha br^th of Fania 0gid In H 

figurative eenie— lia iiad itiada iw hia mind to ietde 
there permanently^ in the, hope of aequiring some tatid 
of his own which would support them in their old agi^ 
and which they could amhrifda bequeath to thcdr 
ohildrem Nidioias^ having highly commended this re- 
solution, Mn Crummies went on to impart such furdier 
intelligence relative to their mutual friends as he thourtt 
might prove interesting ; infmrmtng Nicholas^ among omer 
tilings, that Miss Snevelllcoi was happily married to an 
affluent young wax -chandler who had supplied the 
theatre with candles, and that Mr, UUyvick didn^ dare 
say his soul was his own, such was the tyrannical sway 
of Mrs. Lallyvick, who reigned paramount and supreme. 

Nicholas responded to this confidence on the pa^ of 
Mr. Crummies by confiding to him his own name, situa^ 
lion, and prospects, and informing him in as few general 
words as he could, of the circumstanoes which he^d led to 
tlieir first acquaintance. After congratulating liim with 
great heartiness on the improved state of hts fortunes, 
Mr. Crummies gave him to understand that next morning 
he and his were to start for Liverpool, where the vessel 
lay which was to carry them from the scores of England, 
and that if Nicholas wished to take a last adieu of Mrs. 
X^rummles, he must repair with him that night to a 
farewell supper, given in honour of the family at a 
neighbouring tavern; at which Mr. Snittle Timberty 
would pmside, while tlie honours of the vice-chair would 
be sustained by the African Swallower. 

The room being by this time very warm and somewlmt 
crowded, in consequence of the influx of four gentlemen, 
who had just killed each other In the piece under repre- 
sentation, Nicholas accepted tlie invitatton, and promised 
to return at tlie conclusion of the performances; pre- 
ferring the cool air and twilight out of doors to the 
mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel, and gunpowder, 
which pervaded the hot and glaring tiieatre. 

He availed himself of this Interval to buy a silver sniiiS^ 
t3ox— the best his funds would afford — as a token Oif 
remembrance ibr Mr. Crummies, and liavlng |»urchase4f 
besides, a pair of earrings for Mrs. Crumimes, g n^- 
face for the phenomencmi and a flaming riurUtjh for 
nmth of the young gentlsmeii, he refreshed btedf with 
a. walk, and mimiGg m UtOe after the 
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Ibond <lt» i{^d» ent, tli6 tiUMriM Hm' eatMa 

ttaaed far tiie tSf^ «od l£r. Craamnles icalldag and 
do#xL BtBMfiF tncpectbifl: Us ancivBL 
" Timber said Mr, G^noximilss. He 
ptosred 1^0 audience tjnxt UnaS^t. He does a laithf nl 
bb^ in the last p&eoe^ axid it talces him a liti& longer 
to eraudi himsell/’ 

AveryimpleassatlmeofcliaiaGter, IshottMihink? '' 
said Kkholas. 

No, I don't know/* reified l£r. Crummies; ” it comes 
off easily enou|^ and there's oniy the face and nedk. We 
had a first-tragedy man in our comvmxy once» who, adken 
he played Othdlo, used to blade himself all over. But 
that's feding a part and going into it as if you meant it ; 
it Isn't usual — more's the pity." 

Mr. Ssitde XimbeiTy now appeared, arm-in^um with 
ffie African Swallower, mid, being introdneed to Nididas^ 
raised his hat half a foot, and said he was proud to know 
him. The Swallower said the same, and looked and spoke 
remarkably like an Irishman. 

" I see by Hie bills that you have been ill, sir/' said 
Nicholas to Mr. Timberry. " I hope yon are none Hie 
worse for your exertions to-night 1 
Mr. Timbrny, in reply, shook his head with a gloomy 
air« tailed his diest seve^ times with great signincancy, 
and drawing his cloak more closely about him, said, 
But no matter— no matto:. Come I " 

It is observable that when people upon the stage are 
in any strait involviDg the very last extremity of weakness 
and earhausHoa, they invariatify perform feats of strengHi 
requiring ereat ingenuity and muscular power. Thus, 
a wounded prince or bandit chief, who is bleeding to 
death and too faint to move, except to the softest music 
(and tSmq oily upon bis handstand knees), shall be seen 
to wproach a c<%tage door lor aid, in such a amtos of 
wtithmgs and twistmgs, and with such curlings up of 
the legs, and such rollings over and over, mid such 
gettings up and tumblings down again, as could never 
be adneved save by a very strang man skilled in postme* 
making. And so natural did this sort of peidtormance 
come to Hr. SnitHe Tknhsny, Hiat on their way^ out of 
theatre and towards the tavern where the supper 
;:wsia to be heliien, he tesHde^i Hiejieverby- of his fucent 
and its vrasdni^ efierts Hm nsrvpus 



nwmoM nixastssr. 


iqnleiii, }3f m fedei of jffmnaBtle iierfonatfioN^ 
the Mmifmtioo of oU wltm^ 

*' thl» is inde(^ a Joy 1 had not looked Ibr {” said 
Mrs. Crummlesi adieu Hichcdas was presented* 

Nor Ns<^las. ** It is liy a mere diaiiee 

that 1 have tnis oppertunity of Seeingr yoti« although 
1 would have made a great eaertion to have availed 
inyseir of it.” 

** Here is one whom you know,” said Mrs* Crummies^ 
thrusting forward the {menomeiioa In a tdue gauae firodc, 
extensively fiouncedi and trousers of the same ; and hers 
another^— and another,” presenting the Masters Onmunlm^ 
And how is your friend, the faithful Digby ? ” 

** Digbv I ’* said Nicholas, forgetting at the instant that 
this had been Smike*s theatrical name. ** C%, yes. He’s 
^uite — what am I saying ? — ^Ite is very far from wcIL” 

** How ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Crummies, with a tragic 
recoil* 

” I fear,” said Nicholas, shaking lus head, and making 
an attempt to smile, ’’that your better half would & 
more struck sdth him now than ever.” 

’’What mean you?” rejoined Mrs. Crummies, in her 
most popular manner. ^’Whence comes tibis alteied 
tone?* 


” 1 mean that a dastardly enemy of mine has struck at 
me through him, and that while be thinks to torture me, 
he inflicts on him such agonies of terror and suspense 
suH- ^ You will excuse me, I am sure,” said Nh^olas, 
cliecking himself* ”1 should never speak of this, and 
never do, except to, those who know the facts, but for a 
moment 1 forgot myself.” 

With this nasty apolt^y, Nicholas stooped down to 
salute the phenomenon, and changed the subject; in* 
wardly cursing his precipitation, a^ very much wotidesr* 
tng what Mrs. Crummies mi;wt think of so sudden an 
expiprion. 

That kidy seemed to think very little about it, for the 
supper being by this time on the table. She gave her hand 
to Nicholas, and repsired with a stately si^ fo ^ left 
hand of Mr. Sniule Timhwny. Nidiolas ban Ihe hoimur 
to support her, and Mr* Crummies was |daced upon the 
cbairmaiiht right; the phenomenon and the Markers 
Crummies sustained the vice. 

^ company amounted in min^ to seme 
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or btioit eompoiod ei inch mrntben of tho 

theatrijm profemofi, then engoj^ed or diaengnged in 
London, bo teore nnmbored nmong the moot indinate 
friends of Mr« and Mn* Crummlee* The ladt^ and 
genUemen were |»ettv equally balanced, the expaneee of 
&e entertainment being defrayed by the latter, each of 
wbom had the (irivil^ of inciting one of the former as 
hie guest. 

It was, noon the whole, a irety distinguished fmrty, 
lor indoj^dently of the lesser theatriciu 
clustered on this occasion round Mn Snittie Timbetry, 
there was a literary gentleman present who had dramatised 
in his time two hundred and forty«*seven novels, as fast 
as they had come out-^me of them hister than they 
had come out and mm a literary gentleman in 
consequence. 

This gentleman sat on the left hand of Nicholas, to 
whom he was introduced by his friend the African 
Swallower, from the bottom of the table, with a high 
eulogium upon his iftime and reputation. 

am happy to know a gentleman of such great 
distinction,” said Nicholas politely. 

fur,” tilled the wit, ycmVe very welcome, Pm sure. 
The honour is redprocal, sir, as 1 usually say when 1 
dramatise a book. Did you ever hear a definition of 
fiune, sir? ” 

I have heard several,” replied Nicholas, with a smile. 
•*Wliat is yours?” 

^*When 1 drmtnatlse a book, sir,” said the literary 
gentleman, fAafV fame for its author.” 

** Oh, indeed I ” rejoined Nicholas. 

** That^s fiinie, sir,” said tlie literary gentlensan. 

** So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Aberihaw 
have handed down to fiime the names of those on whom 
they committed their most impu<h»nt robberies?” said 
Nicholas. 

** t doii*t know anything about tliat, sir,” answered the 
literary gentleimuii. 

Shakespeare dramatised stories which had previcmsly 
appeared in print. Ills true,” observed Nicholes. 

Meaning Blit, sir ? ” said tiie fitssanr gentlssnan. So 
he did. BiU was an adapter, certainly, so he ems<^aiid 
veiy well he adapted, mo^-HTOf^detlng.” 

was about to as^i” Nichclaii 



Niqom^s mcm-VBT. 

SbalMQMB* d«RMd ■aaM irf pbtta limm eld tidM.aad 
legemia in genml cinulation; but it M«a» to tno tliiit 
aonin of tho ipmdMnan of yow croft at that pcwant daty 
hove abot vciy fibr bayood bint-*'—*' 

“You’ra quita r^tbt, intwrupted dia litanury 
gendaman. tounlag bode to Ua ehtdr, and exareidag fala 
toothidek. “Honwn inteMeoti a^, baa progioaaad ainoa 
bla tHne~4a pnwraadng->oiU pro gw a a 

'^Sbot bayono bioj* 1 mean," rwumad Nkbolaa, *'ia 
qidte another reapaet, for athMW ha brought orHhin the 
o^ie cirola of bia genius traditions peculiarly adutad Ibr 
bis purpose, and tumad fiamtUar tldnio into consMladont 
which should anlu^htan Um worid for agea, you drag aritbin 
the nwgio cirde o? your dulnass subjects net at all adapted 
to the puiposae of the stage, and debase as ha eiaitad. 
For instance, you taka the uncompleted boobs of Ueiog 
auftiors, fresh from their hands, wet from the press, cut, 
hack, and carve tbem to the poweti and cmdtias of your 
actors, and the capaUlity of your ftieatiea, wddt uofinabad 
worka, hastily and erudaly vanqt up ideas not yet wmfaad 
out by their original projectw, bat widdi have douhtiaas 
cost mm many thoughtful days and sleq^leaa nights ; hy a 
comparison of tncideats and dialogue, down to tho ve^ Mat 
word ha may have written afortnigbt before, do your utmost 
to antidnme his plot-^U this without his psrmisriloo, and 
againM itis will ; and then, to crown ftie whole prooaadiog, 
publidi in some mean pamphlet, an unmeaning fkmgo of 
garbled extracts from hia work, to whid) you put your 
tHtmo as author, with the honourable diadnmm annwad, 
of haviiw perpetrated a hundred other outrages of tho same 
descriptioii. now, show ms the distinction between sutih 
pilfering as this, and Pidting a man’s pocket in tho stroet ; 
unless, lodeed. It be that the lagishiture hu a regard for 
podsct>bandkmdiiefo and leaves men^ brains, SKcept. 
triien they are knocked out by violence to take cam of 
themselves ” 

"Man must Uvs, dr." said the Btarsty gentlsmmi, 
ahruggidg his shoulders. 

“That would be an equally foir plea in both 00801 ^** 
repHed Nichobu; "bm if you put it upon that greuB4 1 
have notUng more to my than ,that | wera a wrimr of 
bodes, and you a thirsty dramatist. I would rather }Mg 
yodt tavern score for da m«iulis~4at|m as it might Mh- 
tiiah kavo a aidw la the Ten^s of Fame with fm for 
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himibiest corner of my pedesmi» thnnigli sis himdiod 
Hfenemtions.^ * 

The ccmversaHon threatened to teke a somewhat angry tone 
when it had arrived thus far^ but Mrs. Crummies opoonunely 
interposed to prevent Its leading to any violent outoreak» by 
niidcuig some inquiries of the literary gentleman rdative to 
the plots of the riz new pieces which he had written 
contract to introduce the African Knife-swallower in his 
various unrivalled performances. This speedily engaged 
him in an animated conversation with tliat lac^y ui the 
Interest of which all recollection of his rscent discussion 
with Nicholas very quickly evimorated. 

The board being now dear of the more substantial articles 
of foodf and punch, wine, and spirits being placed upon it 
and handed about, the ^ests, who had been previously 
conversing in little groups of three or four, gradually fell 
off into a dead rilence, wnile the majority of those present 
glanced from time to time at Mr. Snittle ^mberry, and the 
bolder spirits did not even hesitate to strike the table with 
their knuckles, and plsunly intimate their expectations by 
uttering such encouragements as, **Now, Tim,’’ Wake 
up, Mr. Chairman,” All charged, sir, and waiting for a 
toast,” and so fbrtli. 

To these remonstrances, Mr. Timberry deigned no other 
r^oinder than striking his chest and gasping for breath, 
and giving many other indications of Ming sull the victim 
of indisposition-^for a man must not make himself too 
cheap either on the stage or ofr— while Mr. Crummies, who 
knew full well that he would be the subject of tlie forth- 
oomlng toast, sat gracefully in his chair, with his arm 
thrown carelessly over the bade, and now and then lifted 
his glass to his mouth, and drank a little pundi, with the 
same air with which he was accustomed to take long 
draughts of nothing out of the pasteboard goblets in banquet 
scenes. 

At length Mr. Snittle Timberry rose in the most approved 
attitude, with one hand in the breast of his waistcoat and 
the other on the nearest snuff-box, and having been reeetved 
with great enthusiasm, proposed, with abundance of quota- 
tions, his friend Mr. Vincent Cnimmles ; ending a pretty 
long speech 1^ extending his right hand on one side and his 
left on the other, and severalty calling upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Crummies to the same. Thm done* Mn Vincent 
Crummies retumud Uumks, and that done, the AfrtcM 
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SwftTUiwei^ pTDpOtfedi }iii% VSneent: Crtttnitil^» ta a&etttig 
ttrmt. Then were tieardi h^ud i»<um md eobe fiom Mte* 
Crummlee and the ladiee« deifdte of which that hercic 
woman insisted upon retumingr thaidDi heraelf, which ahe 
did, In a manner and In a ipeecdi which has never been 
surpassed and seldom equalM. It then becama the dsit^^ 
of Mr. Snittle Timbetty to give the young Crummleses, 
which he did ; after which Mr. Vincent Crummleet ae their 
father, addressed the company in a snpplementasy speech, 
enlarging on their idrtuea, amlatditdes, and exceUences, 
and wishing that they were the sons and daughter of eveiy 
lady and gentleman msent. These solemnities having 
been succeeded by a decent interval, enlivened by musical 
and other entertainments, Mr. Crummies propos^ that 
ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle Timbei^ ; and at 
a little later period of the evening the health of that other 
ornament of the profession, the AMcan Swallower— his very 
dear ftiend, if he would allow hini to call him so; whi^ 
liberty (there being no particular reason why he sliced not 
allow it; the African Swallower gractousk permitted. The 
literacy gentleman was then about to be drunk, hut it being 
dfscovem that he had been drunk lor some time in anotlw 
acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the stairs, 
the intention was abandoned, and the honour transfercsd to 
the ladies. Finally, after a very long sitting, Mr. Sidttle 
Timbeny vacated the chair, and the company with mai^ 
adieus bm embcaoet dispersed. 

Nicholas waited to the li^ to give hts little presents. 
When he had said good-bye all round and came to Mr. 
Crummies, he could not but mark the difference between 
their present separation and their parting at Portsmouth. 
Not a jot of his theatrical manner remained ; he put out hit 
hand wkh an air whtdi, if he could have summoned it at 
win, would have made him the best actor of his day In 
homely and when Nicholas shook it wiftt the warmth 
he honestly wit, appeared thoroughly melted. 

"We were a very happy little company, Johnson,” said 
poor Crummies. You and I never had a word, I shi^ 
m very glad to-niorrow morning to think that I saw you 
again, but now I almost wish you hadn*t copie.” 

Nhliolas was about to return a dleetful reply, when he 
was jgiwtly disconeerfed hy &e sudden apparidon of Mrs. 
Qramen, who ft seemed had dedined to attend the.siu^, 
mdnfar Atat she might rise eacfisr in the mMi4ng,ahdwfed 
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mm bant out m bnfaooiB, tuOAtaA Hi muf 

mtmotdhmy nrHlM ioImmi i om timwinf bar •mu obMit 
hta( neekt butfgtd bin iMtti ipreat olfection. 

*' Wlwtl 7£c«yottti:oln|t tee?" Mtd Nleheta^nibailttiiig 
«idi M good * gnee at If the bad bean tb« iiaett ybung 
•Nature ui the arorld. 

‘^Ocdag?" ntunied Mrt. Gfuddea. "Lord ha* metty, 
adiat do you ddnk they’d do without me?" 

Miebolae eulHaltted to another bug frith even a better 
onuw thaa before, If that were aettlble, and waving hie 
Katae dfaeerftiUy at he eeuM, tew forewell of tiie Vlnoent 
Onimttileeea. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

OttaeNKOJtd Tim ivafnaa MOCKanmob or mt NidtucMr 
rattiLy, aho taa aiQuat or tmb Aovttmma or rni 
(ttMtbntaM IN im attALUCLOntta 

While Niidiola*. abeorbed in the one engroeting eubjett 
of Inteteet which had recently opened upon him, oeeupied 
hie leieum hours with thoughts of Madeline Bra 3 % ana, in 
ececmtion of the eom<niuiotte which the anxiety of brother 
Charles in her behalf imposed upon hbn, saw her again 
and again, and each time with greater danger to his peace 
of mind and a more weakening effiset upon the lofty resoits* 
tions he had formed, Mrs. Nidtleby and Kate continued to 
live in peaoe and quiet, agitated by no other cares than 
thoee which were connected with certain harassing pto* 
cesdingt taken hy Mr. Snawley for the recovery of his son, 
and their anxiety for Smike himeelf, whow nealth, long 

r the Wane, began to be so much aflected by apprehen* 
and uacsiiain^ as sometimes to occasion both them 
and Nlchehui considerable uneariness and even alarm. 

It was no complaint or mormur on the part of tiis poor 
follow himself that thue dieturbed them. Ever eager to be 
employed In sttoh light services as he eotdd nnder. and 
alwaye anMous to Npay his bsnefaetors adth eheerful and 
happy looks, less hiendfy eyss might havd seen In him no 
cauee for any misgiving. But them were tlffles-*^and 
often too--Mvhen ths euiui»n eye was too bright, the beilew 
ebesic toe fluahedi hrnath too thick and heavy la Its 
flourse, tbs fiams too MMe and exhmmied, to oioaM 11)^ 
ttgiuNl aad lUMfaM, 
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Thm U a dread difleate whieh 'so prc^area it« vid^ aa 
It were, for death ; which m refines it of its grawar ai^et, 
and throws around familiar looks unearthly Indicatioiis 
the coming change—a dread alsease in whidi the struggle 
between soul ana body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, 
and the result so surei that day by day, and grain by grain, 
the mortal |>art wastes and withers away, so that the spirit 
grows light and sanguine with its lightening load, and 
mlang immortality at hand, deems it out a new term of 
mortm life— -a disease 'itt which death mnd life are so 
strangely blended, that death takes the glow and hue of 
life, and life the g^unt and grisly form of death— a disease 
which medicine never cured, wealth warded off, or poverty 
could boast exemption from — which sometimes moves in 
giant strides, and sometimes at a tardy, sluggish pace, but, 
slow or quick, is ever sure and certaim 

It was witii some faint relbrence in his own mind to this 
disorder, though he would by no means admit it, even to 
himself, that Nicholas had already carried his fsithfiil 
companion to a physician of great repute. There was 
no cause for immeaiate alarm, be said. Thm were no 
present symptoms which could be deemed conclusive. The 
constitution had been greatly tried and injured in child- 
hood, but still it m^gAi not be^nd that was all. 

But he seemed to grow no worse, and as it was not diffi- 
cult to find a reason for these symptoms of illness in the 
shock and agitation he had recently undergone, Nicboliis 
comforted hlnmelf with the hope that his poor friend would 
soon recover. This hope his mother and »$ter shared with 
him ; and as the object of their j<^t solicitude seemed to 
have no uneasiness or despondency for himself, but eadi 
day answered with a quiet smile that he felt better than he 
had upon the day before, tlieir fears abated, and the general 
htimpiness was by degrees restored. 

Many and many a fime in after years did Nlidmlas lodk 
back to this period of his life, and tread again the hutnl^, 
quiet, homely scenes that rose up as of old before him. 
Many and many a time, in the twilight of a sammpr 
evenmgi or beside the dickering wintec^ not to 

often Of so sadly then— would his thoughts wander baric 
to these old days, and dwsH with a pleasant smtow 
eveiy riteht femmbrance whlrii th^ hroc^fe crowl^ 
home. Ima little rOotn in which th^ uad to often sal 
aftir it was dark, figuring such happy ftftmrts^Kate^ 
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dbeerfol vc&ob md matty Ukv^ : rad bow, if she w«r0 
txm hcm^ Ubey used to sK and watdi lor bar totom, 

' breaking sSlmce but to say bow dnU it seem^ 

her— ^tbe glee witii wbidi poor Smike woidii start 
tom darkened comer where he used to sit, and hurry 
to admit her, and the tears they oftra saw upon his face, 
half wondering to see them, too, and he so pleased and 
liappy^-^every IxtUe incident, rad even slight words and 
lows of those did days, little heeded then, but we& remem- 
bered when bnsy cares and trials were quite forgot, came 
tresb and thick bdbre him many rad many a time, and 
rustling above the dusty growth of years, came back green 
boughs of yesterday. 

But there were other persons associated with these 
lecoHectkms, and many changes came about before they 
had being — a necessary xt^ection for the purposes of these 
adventures, which at once subside into their accustomed 
train, and Shunning all Eighty ratidpatioxis or wayward 
wanderings, pursue their steady and decorous course. 

If the brertners Cheeryble, as Iney found Nicholas worthy 
of trust andconhdeuce, bestowed upon him every day some 
new rad substantia! mark of kindness, Uiey were not less 
mindful of those who depended on him. Various little 
presents to Bliu. Nicldeby— always of the very things th^ 
most required — tended m no slight degree to the improve- 
xxmnt and embelli^hmeat of the cot^ge. Kate's little store 
of trinkets became quite dazzling ; anil for company-— 
If brother Chaytes and brother Nra idled to look in for at 
least a few.mfimtes evo^ Sunday, or one evening in the 
week, them was Hr. Tim linkinwater (who had never 
made hal|% dozen other acquaintances in all his life, and 
who toCk such ddight in his hew hiends as no words can 
e:iq)resi) constantly comma and goi^ in his evening walks 
and stmpihg to rest ; while Hx. Bank Cheeryho hap- 
praeS, some stxange coayunction of circumstances, to 
D6 pasdng the door on some business or other at least three 
nights in the week. 

He is the most attentive young man lever saw, K^ate/* 
saidMm^Kiddriby toherdau|h^ one evening w|m ttw 
last-named gratiliemra had bera the subject cd 
, lidy 's eologlum for some time, and Kate had sat peilec% 

\ AtteMiviL ^ jTeioloQd Kate/ 



NICBOMS m 

Wonted «i4detsnc»i« V wlmt a CQlotir you liave g«>t| arh}^ ' 
qidtft fluihad 

mamma 1 what stranga things you fAncy«** 

It wasn’t &ocyf Kata, my 4ear, I’m eertain of that|*’ 
murned her fDOther. ’’ However, It’s gone now. at any 
rate, so it don’t much matter whether it was or not What 
was it we were talking about? Oh ! Mr, Frank. I never 
saw such attention in aty life, never.’* 

Surely you are not serious,** returned Rate, eolonring 
again ; and this time beyond all dispute. 

“ Not serious I** returned Mrs. Nicldeby ; ** why shouldn't 
I be serious ? I’m sura 1 never was more serioua 1 will 
say that his politeness and attenrion to me is one of the 
most becoming, gratifying, pleasant things I have seen for a 
very long time. You do^t often meet with such behaviour 
in young men, and it strikes one more when one does meet 
with it.” 

‘*Oh ! attention to >ot», mamnia,** rejoined Kate quiddy 
— ’*oh, yea” 

Dear me, Kate,” retorted Mra Niddeby, ** what an 
extraordinary girl you are. Was it likely I should be 
talking of his attention to anybody else? 1 declare I’m 
quite sorry to think he should be in love with a German 
lady, that I am.” 

said very positively that it no su^ riling, 
mamma,” returned Kate. ** Don't you remember hts 
$a}*ing so that very first night he came hem? Beridee,” 
she added, in a more genriie tone, why should we be 
sorry if it is the case? What is it to os, mamma?** 

** Nothing to MS, Kate, perhaps,” said Mrs. Nickleby 
emphatically; **but somc^ing to me, I confess. 1 t&ie 
English people to be thoroum English people, and not 
half English and half 1 don^ know what. I shall tdl 
him point-blank next time he comes, that I wish be would 
marty one of his own country women ; and see what lui 
says to that.** 

** Fray don’t think of such a thing, mamma,** returned 
Sate hastily; *’not for the world. Conrider-^how 
very——** J * 

Wen, my dear, how very what?” said Mrs. Niddribyw 
opening her eyes in great astonishment. 

Betbre Itate had returned any x^y, a oueer lltrieddutde 
knock announced that Miss Ik Creevy iiad called , to dee 
themi nod when Mfes La Crwsvy presenled 
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SIfii iHfSAiAft ifmifi Ir £ip6f«d 1o be affumeehM 
tiva on the |>ri^ious qiieetlon, forMi aU about it m a itueli 
about the toadb^ie oad eome tsf | fiwpoeitac 
that the mm who drove muet have been either toe mdn 
In the eh!rN»ieeve» or the man wHh the Mack thet 
whoever he wa% he had|^*t found that paraeol she left 
ihcide last week ; that no doubt th^ had slopped a long 
while at the Halfway Houie eoming down; or that 
perhaM being Ihlti they had eome itraignt on ; and lastly, 
that they susily must have passed 'Nicholas on the road, 

**l saw nodniog of him,** answered Miss La Creevy ; 
f'but 1 saw that dear old soul, Mf« Ltnkinwater/* 

** Taking his evening walk, and coming on to rest here, 
before he turns back to the clty« Tli be bound I ** said 
Mm Nicklel^. 

'*1 should think he was,** returned Miss La Creevy; 
** especially as young Mr, Cheeryble was with him.” 

** Surely that is no reason why Mr. Lioldnwater should 
be coming here,** said Kate. 

**Why, 1 think it is, my dear," said Miss La Creevy. 
**For a young man, Mr. Frank is not a very great 
walker ; and 1 observe that he generslly falls tired, and 
requires a good long rest, when he has come as far as 
this. But where is my fHend?’* said the little woman, 
looking about^ after having glanced slily at Kate. ** He 
Inui not been run away with again, has he ? ” 

*'Ah! where is Mr. Smike?" said Mrs. Nickieby; 
he was here this instant" 

Upon further inciuity, it turned cmt, to the good lady’s 
ifttbounded astoninunent that Smike had that moment 
gone upstairs to bed. 

^*WeU, now," said Mrs. Nieldeby, **he is the strangest 
creature} Last Taesday<^wBe it Tuesday? Yes, to be 
suta it wail you reooUect, Kate, my dearj the very last 
timeyoung Mr. CheerjHble was hem^iast Tuesday id^t he 
went ofP in just the same strange way, at the very moment 
the knock came to the door. It cannot be that he don’t 
Jike cpf^n/i because he is always fond of paofple who 
are fond of Nicholas, and I am sure young Mr. Cneetyble 
Is. ilnd the strangest thing it, that he does not go to 
bed; therefore It cannot be because he Is tired, t knew 
hruoesn^ go to bed» beeauce my room Is the nett one, 
and when fwent ispstsire kwt T^sdag, hours after Mm, 
t found that he* had ixet even taken m ihoes oft; and 
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lie tad so w ta mset tai^ est simki^ in tiie 

Unic liU tta .moe. Now, iqnm aqr -word,*' said Mrk. 
siddebvf “wtan I cone to tUidc of it, ttat*s vety 
^ttaofdlnaryl" 

IAs the hearers did not echo this Motinteoty hut reiqaioed 
(Mofoundly ^ent, Mther as not knowinff what to say. or 
as helng intadtUns to intemiy< Mrs. Nidclebgr parsw 
tb« thread of her dtaooorse sftn'ber own fiuhlon. 

"I hope,” said that lady, "thid this unaGooiiat^s 
conduct nay not be the be^ntng of his tahiair to hi# 
bed and Uvlng tihere all bia afe, UEe the Tt»rs^ Wwaan 
of Tutbury, or the Cock Lane Ghost, or some of those 
extraordinary creatures. One of them had some coa> 
neetlon whh our Suntly. I forget, without looking back 
to some old lettws I nave upNaws, whether it was m 
great-gmadfiither who went to sdWwl with tta Cock 
Lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of Tutbury who went 
to school with my mndmother. Miw La Creeyy, you 
know, of course. Which was it ^at didn’t mind wtat 
Uie clergyman said? the Cock Lane Ghost or the TWrsty 
Woman of Tutbury ? ” 

"The Cock Lane Ghost, I believe.” 

“Then I have no doubt,” eaid Mnu Nickleby, "tiiat 
it was vrith him my great>gr«>d&thcr went to ecboolt 
for I know the maeter of bu waa a dUeaentar, and that 
would in a great measure account for tta Cock Lana 
Ghost’s behaving in eucb an improper manner to the 
dergyman when he grew up. Ah 1 Tnun up a flkoat~* 
diUd, I mean*””" 

Any fhrther reflectiona on thie .fndtfid tbemo were 
ahruptly cut ehnt by the arrival of 71m Linkinwatwr 
and Mr, Frank Qieeryblo: in the burry of reeeivh^ 
whom, Mrs, Nidrieby spoedily lost 8%ht of evtsytMag 
else, 

** I am ao sorty Nichdas ia not at home,” aaM Mre, 
Nickleby. *'Kato, my dear, you muet ba both Nkhdae 
and vounBolfe'* 

” Mias Nicklaby nted be but hertelf,” eeid Frank. " 
if 1 nuy venture to say ao^>«ppase ail ckangu k| tar,” 

"Then at ail events sta sbidl press ynt to euty,** 
returned Mto. Midddty. “Mr. linlununtter eaye ton 
minutes, but! cannot let you go so soon ; NMbotos wnm 
bo vfry muth vcsad, I nm eurs, Ktaiy ny d ea r— i ” . 

In obedietae to a peat aiuaber of nOd% 'awl 



mtid&imfUmf txUu sk^e*eiee, l^ite A4d6d^mtnM|j«ir 
Otaiilie iMisora mularm^ $ but it ms obssmble ibui 
0m addressed Utmm exetu0imy to Uiddawilsr ; aii< 
timers wasy bsindes^ a certain embarrassment la ber maafieft 
^ whijcdiy althotti^ It MS as &r ^noiti imaaliio^^ ks ^cefM 
' duiracter as m tli^ ft communttatea to her cheek was 
bom diminishing heir beauty, was obvious at a i^aoee 
even to Mtv^ Ntwdby. Not being of a veiy speculative 
diaracter, however, save under ctrcumstanoes when her 
speculations could be put into words and uttered dloud, 
that discreet matron attributed tbe emotion to the dtcum* 
stance of her daughter’s not happening to have her best 
frodt on — thoua^ I never saw her look better, certainly,” 
0m reflected at ilm same time. ' Having settled the 
ouestion in this way,^ and bmng most eomplacently satis- 
fied that in this^, as in all other instances, her conjecture 
oould not bul to be the right one, Mrs. Nickleby dismissed 
it born her thoughts, ana inwardly congratulatod herself 
' on being so shrewdand knowing. 

Kichmas did not come home, nor did Smike reappear ; 
hut neither circumstance, to say the truth, had any great 
effect upon the little party, who were idl in the best 
humour possible. Indeed, there sprung up quite a flirta^ 
tidn between Miss La Creevy and Tim Lmlunwater, who 
said a ^usand jocose and mcetious things, and be^i^ 
by degrees, quite gallant, not to say tendW. Oitle Miss 
b Creevy, on her part, was in high mirits, and rallied 
Urn on having *ieftiauM4 a bachelor all his life, with so 
mud) success, that Thu was actually iiduced to declare, 
that if he could get anybody to have him, he didn't know 
Imt what lie mi^t ch^ge his condition even yet. Mbs 
La Creevy earnestly recommended a lady die knew, who 
would eaactly siut Mr. linkinwater, and had a ve^ 
comfortable proper^ of her own ; hut this latter qualtfi- 
cation had "veiy little eflbet upon Tim, who manfully 
protested that fortune tvould he no object with him, but 
that true worth and cheerfulness of dispositioo.were what 
a iMti riiould look for In a wife, and that if he bad these, 
he cmdjd find money enough m the moderate wants of 
both, tlid avowal was ci^ridered so honourable to Tim, 
that lupmr Mrs. Nkkieby nor Miss La Creevy coaid 
^ " it^ and /delated by, their praised, 

' >;eevsra! , other demarMioOs also 
ef liii heartfV ayi4 a 




mat lieirotioii to tho tea : wlM wore locelvod wUb 
to leta approbotiofL Tbit wat 4oOe and aaid with a 
chmicat miktore of ieia and tameil^ and, JeadUir to a 
gteat amounl of iaiigiiter* made them very many liiSetd. 

Kate was tommcmly the Hfe and soid of the coaversalMi 
at home ; hut she was nciore silent than usual upon 
oocasiofi^ perhaps because Hm and Miss La Cioevy, 
et^grossed so much of U«--attd keeping aloof hrom the 
talkers, sat at the window watcliing the shadows as ^ 
evening closed In, and enjoying the ouiet beauty of the 
night, which seemed to have scarcely less attractions for 
Prank, who first lingered near, and then sat down beside 
her. No doubt there are a gteat many things to he said 
appropriate to a summer evening, and no doubt they are 
best said in a low vcnce, as bdng most sidtalde to the 
peace and serenity the hour; long pauses, too, at titnes^ 
and then an earnest word or so, and then another interval 
of silence, which, somehow, does not seem like silence 
either, and perhaps now and then a hasty turning away of 
the head, or drooping of the eyes towards the s^und^Mi 
these minor mrcumstances, with a disincliiiauon to have 
candles introduced, and a tendency to confuse hours with 
minutes, are doubtless mere influences of the time, as 
many lo^y lips can clearly testify. Neither was there the 
slightest reason why Mrs. Nl^ehy should have expressed 
surprise when, candles being at length brought in, Kate's 
bright eyes were unable to bear the light, which obliged 
her, to avert her face, and even to leave the room for some 
flhtwt tin^ s because when cme has sat in the dark so long, 
candles ofu daariiog# and noting can be more stricify 
natural, than tlmt sudi remits riiould be produced, as uH 
we11<«infomied young people know. For that matter old 
people know it too, or dad know it once, but they 
these things sometimes, and more’s the pity. 

The good lady’s suipiise, however, did not end here. It 
was greatly increased when it was discovered that Kate 
had not tne least appetite for supper: a discrwery so 
alarming that fliere Is no knowing in what unaccountable 
efforts or oratory Mrs« Nickleby^l apprehension might tsive 
been veiited, if the general attention had not been mmoM, 
At mom^, by a very strange and unComnusn fu^ae, 
piocOe^t^f, as riie pa^and Wemhui4( servaat^t 
a^ asm^^ybodM mkm of hearinff seemed iaaAm nSsOi 
^*jrigln^ 4owo ** m dldmoey ite 
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' It Iwing: quite fdaia te tl» cQatetehewdon of ptewu*' 
that, htnvDvw mtraor^ini^ aaa impi'dteikte .H 
Wf 09 rf th« *10^ di<t ftevertludeis prooecd from 
chumiey in question : and the nojse (whioh was a straim 
omipmind of varinua ehufliiaff, sliding, nimtding, and 
struggling sounds, all muffled ny the chimnsy) stul csn* 
tinning, orank Cheeryble caught up a candle, and Tim 
IdnUnwater the tongs, and they would have very duicUy 
ascertained the cause of this disturbance if Mrs. nicltisbv 
bad not been taken veiy fiiint, and dedtnsd being iett 
behind on any account. This produMd a short rsmon> 
etnuice, which terminated in thmr all proccefflii^ to the 
trouhlea chamber in a body, excepting only Miss La 
Creevy, who^as the servant^irl volunteered a confession 
of liaving been subject to Sts in her infancy^-remainsd 
with her to give the alarm and apply restoratives, in case 
qfextmnity. 

Advancing to the dow of the mysterious apartment, they 
were not a little surprised to hear a human vmce, chanting 
with a highly elaborate expression of melancholy, and in 
tones of suffocation which a human voice might produce 
from under Sve or six feather-beds of the Mst qwUty, 
the once popular air of “ Has she then hiUed in her truth, 
the beautiful maid I adore 1 " Nor, on bursting into the 
room without demanding a parley, was their astonishment 
lessened by the discovery that tliese romantic tounde 
certainly proceeded from the throat of some man up tlto 
cldmney, of whom nothing was virible but a pair of legs, 
whidi wore dai^ling above the grate; apparently feeling, 
with extrmne anxie^, for the top bar whereon to ef^t a 
landing, 

A s^t eo unuaoal and uoburinesedike as tMs com- 
pletely paralysed Tim Linkinwater, who; after one or two 
gentle ^nthes at the stranger’a ankles, which were {«o- 
ductive of no affect, stood clapping the tongs together, as 
if he were sharpening them tor another assault and did 
nothing alae. 

“This must be come drunken fellow, ” said Prank. 
“ No tMef would announce bis presence thus,” 

As ha said this, with great Indignation, be raised the 
candie ha obtain a belter mew of the legs, and was daitii^ 

S rwwd to pad! tfown.witb wgy Uttfe mswinogy, when 

p. I^ekl«%, Ma^dng her bands^ uftersd n ahen aouatL 
Inwneiidng httwaah a aoaaans Ind ifo enei aaia woth «m 
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lietdaniMi to know whothor tho m^itorloui limikt wore 
fM dad in omall^clothes and gray woreted ftockingOi or 
wnether her eyes had deceived nW« 

^*Yes/’ cried Fmnki loc^r^ a fitde doier. '^SmalU 
clothes ceftainlVi and-^nd^o-rough gray etoddoga too* 
Do you know Mm. ma^am ? ” 

** Kate, itiy dear.** said Mrs* Klekleby. deltberatdy sUting 
herself down in a chair with that sort of desperate resigna- 
tion which seemed to imply that now matters had come to^ 
a crisis, and all disguise was uselessi you wilt have the 
goodness, my tove. to explain precisely bow this matter 
stands. 1 have given him no encouragement— none what- 
ever— not the least in the world* You know that, my 
dear, perfectly well* He was very respectful— exceedingly 
respectful— when he declared, as you were a witness to; 
still, at the same time, if 1 am to be persecuted in this way. 
if v^etable what’s-his-names and all kinds of garden-stuff 
are to strew my path out of doors, aad gentlemen are to 
oOme choking up our chimneys at horne^ i really don't 
know— upon my word 1 do na$ know — what is to become 
of me. lt*s a very hard case — ^harder than anything 1 ever 
was exTOsed to before 1 married your poor dear papa, 
tliough 1 suffered a good deal of annoyance then— but that, 
of course. I expected, and made up my mind for* When 1 
was not nearly so old as you. my dear, there was a young 
gentleman who sat next us at church, who used, almost 
every Sunday, to cut my name in targe letters in the front 
of his pew while the sermon was going on. It was 
gratifying^ of course, naturally so, but still it was an 
annoyance, because the pew was In a very conspicuous 
place, and he was several times publicly taken out by the 
beadle for doing it. But that was nothing to this. This 
is a great deal worse, and a great deal more embarrassing, 
i would rather, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nlcklel^. with 
great solemnity, and an effusion of tears— 1 would rather. 
1 declare, have been a pig-faced lady, than be exposed to 
such a life as this ! ” 

Frank Cheeiyble and Tim Unkinwater looked. !n tm»p. 
messible astonishment, ffrit at each other and then at 
Kate, who felt that some mmlattation was necessary, but 
udio. between her terror at the apparition of the lege, hmr 
fear lost tibieir owner should be smothered, and her anxiety 
to give the least ridtoMous solution of ^e mystery that It was 
cepahte of bearingi was quite unable to utter a siagM word* 
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to b6 indignant; who is it? 1« of conise« aiu} very 
properly so. Still* at tlie same tmie. 1 wotnldn't coamsb 
sucn an inlnstke lor the wodiL No**' contiimed Mn, 
Niddely, orawing hersdl njp* and looking anotiier vtM 
with a mad of .boAhfid statefiness ; ** this gentleman vw 
nnderstand me when I tdl him that 1 repeat the answer I 
gave him the otiiar day-^-that I always will meat 
thon^ I do believe him to be sincexe when I find hto 
placing biiziself in such tlreadfol situations on my aoootmt 
and that I request him to have the goodness to go away 
directly* or it be impossible to keep his behaviour a 
secret from my son Nkhoias. I am obuged to him, very 
much obliged to him* but I cannot listen to bis addremes 
for a moment. It's quite impossible.*' 

this address was m course of delivery, the did 
gentiemam with his nose and dieeks embdlished wtiih 
mrge patches of soot* sat upm the ground with his anus 
folded* eyeing the spectators in profound silence* and with 
a very majestic demeanour. He did not appear to take 
the smalleBt notice of what Mrs. Nickldby sw* but whieii 
she ceased to speak he honoured her with a long stares 
and inquired if she had quite finished. 

*‘I have nothing more to say*** replied that lady 
modestly. ** I really cannot say anything more.** 

** Vety good,** said the old gmitleman. raising his voice ; 
** tim bring in the bottled lightning* adean tumbler* and 
a cork’Screw.** 

Nobody executing this order, the dd gentieman* after 
a diort. pause* raised his voice again* and demandbd a 
thuxider' sandwich. Ihls article not being forthcoming 
either* he reouested to be served with a fmame of boot* 
tops and aold'-fish sauce, and then* laughing heartily, 
gratified his hearers with a very long; very loud* and 
most mdodious bellow. 

But still Mrs. N]ckleby*4n rraly to the significant looks 
cd all about her* shook Im head as titou^ to assure them 
that dm saw nothing whatever in all thn^unless. huleadU 
k were a sUghttiegree of eocentiicrty. She mmht he^e 
remasmea hnpressed with these ophdons down to &e Iwbwt 
moment of her hf e* but for a ^ht train jd drcnm*' 
dances* whidi» trivial as they were* altered the WMe 
comi^mbn of the ease. 

It happened that Miss In Creevy^ findlny her 
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gives me gmat palm^ eoft^iumd Men* 
drying her eyet — great gahi t btit don*t hurt a bair c/ 
his heedi 1 b%4 On no amitnt hurt a hair of hSs head.** 
It would notf under eidsting ctrcamstancest have been 
quite so easy to hurt a hair of the gentleman^ head as 
wa. Nickleby seemed to imagioo, Inasmuch as that part 
of his person was some feet up the chimney, which was by 
no means a wide one. But as all this time he had never 
left off singing about the bankruptcy of tbe beautiful maid 
in respect of truth, and now begw not only to croak very 
feebly, but to Idck with great violence as if respiration 
became a task of dtfficuhy, Frank Cheeryblet without 
further hesitation, pulled at the shorts and worsteds with 
such heartiness as to bring him foundering into the room 
with greater precipitation than he had quite calculated 
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Oh 3res, yes,” said Kate, directly the whole figure 
of the singular visitor appear^ in this abrupt manner, 
know it is. Pray don*t be rough with ham. Is 
he hurt ? I hope not— -oh, pray see If he is hurt.” 

He is not, 1 assure you,’* replied Frank, handling the 
object of his surprise, after this appeal, with sudden 
tenderness and respect ** He Is not hurt in the least** 

** Don’t let him come any nearer,” said Kate, redring as 
far ns she could. 

**No, no, he shall not,” rejoined Frank. **You see 1 
have him secure here. But may I ask you what this 
means, and whether you expected this old gentleman ? ” 
*'Oh, no,” said Kate, ** of course not; buthe— ma^ma 
doee not dbtok so, 1 bdieve— but he is a mad gentleman 
who has esmiped from the next house, and must have 
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Kate,” ratemsed Mrs. Nickle^^ with sevnre dignity, 
**i am surpdsedfat you.” 

** Dear inannna-~” Kate gently maonstraled. 

*'l am surprised at you,” repeated Mrs. Nickfeby; 
**upon my wem, Kate, 1 am quite astonished that you 
should jtdn the persecutom of thfe tmfintuaate gentleman, 
when you kno^ very well that they have the bai^ designs 
upon hts jprbp^y, and that is the whole sewot of It. 
It would be mode kinder of you. Rate, to ask Mn Lii|kiti« 
Virater or Ij^r. tPheeryWe to inlierfere In Ids behalf and 
see him righted. Vou mq^ht hot^ to allow yotpr fe^ge 
Inftaence you; <it*f not v%btr* 1 ^fhr fee^ it, 'VfiM 
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in no very tiireatening iQ^dition, and being etrengllv 
impelled by cunosity to see what was going forward, 
bustled, into the room while the old gentleman was in the 
very aot of bellowing* It happened, too, that the instant 
the old gentleman .saw her he stopped short, skipped 
suddenly on his feet, and fell to kissing ills hand violently i 
a change of demeanour which almost terrified the little 
portrait^inter out of her senses, and caused her to rcdreat 
behind Tim Linkinwater with the utmost expedition* 
**Ahar’ cried the old gentleman, folding his hands, 
and squeezing them with great force against each oilier. 
** 1 see her now ; 1 see her now I My love, my wife, my 
bride, my peerless beauty* She is come at last— at last 
— ^and all is gas and gaiters ! ” 

Mrs. Nicldeby looked rather disconcerted for a moment* 
but immediately recovering, nodded to Miss La Creevy 
and the otlier spectators several times, and frowned, and 
smiled gravely ; giving them to understand that she saw 
where mistake was, and would set it all to rights in 
a minute or two. 

**She is comet" said the old gentleman, laying his 
upon his heart. ** Cormoran and Blunderbore ! 
Slie IS come ! All the wealth 1 have is hers if she will 
take roe for her slave. Where are grace, beauty, and 
blandishments like those ? In the Empress of Madagascar ? 
No, In the Queen of Diamonds? No. In Mrs. Rowland, 
who every morning bathes in Kaiydor for nothing ? No. 
Melt all these down into one, with the thtee Graces, the 
nine Muses, and fourteen biscuit-bakers’ daughters from 
Oxford Street, and make a woman half as lovely* Pho I 
1 defy you." 

After uttering this rhapsody, the old gentleman snapped 
hl$ fingers t'^enty or thirty times, and then sul»iaed 
into an ecstatic contemplation of Miss La Creevy’s charms. 
This affording Mrs. Nickleby a favourable oi^ortunity of 
explanation, she went about ft straight. 

am sure," said the worthy lady, with a prefiitoiy 
cough, that it’s a great relief, under such trying etrc^m- 
stances as tliesa, to Imve anvbody else mistal^ fbr me— 
a very great relief; and itU a circumstance that never 
occurred before, althot;gh I have several times been 
mistaken for tny daughter Kate* I have no doubt the 
mfOple were' veiy foolish, and perhaps ought to have 
Imown better, hut still they did take me for her and of 
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osofM lliat no findt of mhWt «ad it owtdd tw irfty 
hftfdf iodeadt if I wu to tie aMdft tesiKMiriilw let it. 
H ow e v e r, in fMe itMtanoe, of ewtee, I must ftel dmt I 
should do exceedtngljr wrong if I sOflinod anylKidy^ 
espedally anybody that 1 am under grmt dblinttone to — 
to be made uneomliwtabte on my acoount, ana therefiMo 1 
think it my duty to tell that gendieman that he is mistaken 
-^•that 1 am the lady who he waa told Iw some imperdn^ 
person wee niece to the Council of Paving*atooes, and 
that 1 do btf end entreat of him to go quietly itwey, 
if IPs only ror**>^iiere Mrs. Nidtlel^ uatpend and 
beeitated-^*'* fbr nty Sake." 

It might have been expected that the old gentleman 
would have been penetratra to the heart by die delkatgf 
and condeecettsiott of tide appeal, and that he would at 
leaU have returned a courteous and suitable ref^. What, 
then, was the shock whldi Mrs. Niddeby reecdved when, 
accosting ker in the most unmistakable manner, he repited 
in a loud and sonoreua voice, Avaunt^-^ CiU 1 ** 

“ Sir 1 " cried Mrs. Nicklet^, in a (hint tone. 

"Cat I" rested the old g^tleman. "Puss, 

Qrhnalldti, Tabby, Brindlc»whoosb I " adth whidi’ last 
sound, uttered in a hissing manner between his tedh, 
the old gentleman swung his arms violently round and 
round, and at the same time alternately advanced on 
Mre. Nioklel^, and retreated fiom her, In that spedes of 
•avage dance with which boys on markeMays may be 
seen to fiighten pigs, sheep, and other animals. When 
they gdve out obstinate indications of tuning down a 
wrong street. 

Mrs. Niokiehy wasted no words, but uttered an exciamn* 
tion of horror and surprise, and immediately Minted away f 

"1*11 attend to mamma," said Kate hastily; **t am not 
at aU IHghtened. But pray take him away; tuny ttke 
him away 1" 

Prank waa not at all confident of hts power of ean^* 
Ing with this request, until he bethought himself of tW 
stratagem of sending Miss La Creevy on a few paaes 
in admnce, and urging the eld gentleman to feltew har« 
It sutfeaedea to a miracle ; and be went away in a yapitim 
of idinlMUlon, strongly guarded by T!m UnMnwalaf ;oA 
one ride, and Prank himself on the ofeer. 

*‘Rafe^" mmmtimd Mrs. NtdtMm reriyhw fehstt ifea" 
cdbM wni dear, "Is ha gene? " 
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Site tnii aJsunMl tliat he ims. 

Kate»’*M!(I Mn. Niddeby. 
*'Never« That getitieman had loet his senses, and / am 
ilie unhappy cause.” ^ 

Vm the cause f ” said Kate, greatly astonished. 

my love,” replied Mrs. Nlckleby, with a desperate 
calmness. ** You saw what he was me other d^y ; you 
see what ha is now. 1 tdd your brother, Wracs and 
weelcs ago, Sate, that I hoped a disap^intinent might 
not be too much for hhn. You see umat a wreck he 
is. Making allowance Ibr his being a little flighty, you 
know how rationally, and sensibly, and honourably he 
tallmd, when we saw him in the garden. You nave 
heard the dreadful nonsense he has been guilty of this 
nighty and the manner in which he has gone on with 
that poor unfortunate little old maid. Mn anybody 
doubt how all this has been brought about I ” 

** 1 should scarcely think they could,” said Kate mildly. 
**/ should scarcely thiidc so, either,” rejoined her 
mother. ** Well 1 if ( am the unfortunate cause of this, 
1 have the satisfaction of knowing that 1 am not to 
blame. 1 told Nldbolas-^I said to him, ^Nicholas, my 
dear, we should be very careful how we proceed.* He 
would scarcely hear me. If the matter had only been 
properly taken up at first, as 1 wished it to be— But 

r u are both of you so like your poor papa. However, 
have aiy conkdation, and that should be enough 
for me I ” 

Washing her hands, thus, of all responsibility under 
this head, past, present, or to come, Mrs. Ni^eby 
kindly added that she hoped her children might never 
have greater cause to reproach themselves than^she had, 
and preparsd herself to receive the escort, who soon 
retort with the intelligence that the old gentlemafi 
was safely housed, and Ibat they found his custodians, 
who had been making merry with some friends^ wholly 
ignorant of his absence. 

Quiet heinij again restor^, a delJciotts batf-hour^o 
Frank called it, in the course of subsequent conversation 
with Tim Uhkinwater as they were walking home^a 
4»llcious half-hour was spent in bonversatiCn, and Tini*$ 
mtdi at le^h a^rMng Mm Utat it was Idgfa time to 
depart, the lidtes were alpnd, d^ugh not without 
;.mahF offimi/M the part mKmidB to remain until Hidbotas 
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Efrtved, no mattar what hour df the night It might he* 
if, after the late ndghhottrly Irruptioiit thqr eiiterMined 
the least fear of being left to theinsdves* As their 
freedom from all liirtlier apprehen^on^ however^ left no 
pretext for his tmditiog on mounting guard, he was 
oldiged to abandon the dladel, and to retire with ftie 
trusty Tim. 

N^udy three hours of sUwice passed away, and Rmo 
blushed to find, when Nicholas returned, how long die 
had been sitting alone, otcufded with her' own thoughts. 

** 1 really thought it had nc^ been half an hour,^ die 
said. 

** They must haire been {Peasant thoughts, Kate,** said 
Nidiolas gaily, ^*to make the time pass away hke tbati 
What were th^, now?*’ 

Kato was confused ; she toyed with some trifle on the 
table— looked up and smiled— looked down and dropped 
a tear. 

*^Why, Kate,** said Nidiolas, dramng his dster to» 
wards him and kissing her, **let me see your kce. No? 
Ah! that was but a glimpse; that’s scarcely fair. A 
longer look than that, Kate. Come— and 111 read your 
thoughts for you.** 

There was something in this fmpositloo, albdt It was 
said without the slightest consdousness or appUeation» 
whldi so alarmed ms sister, that Nicholas laugliingly 
dianged the subject to dommtic matters, and thus 
gathered, by degrees, as they left the room and went 
upstairi together, how lonely Smike had been alt ni^t 
—and by very slow degrees, too; for on this subject 
also, Kate seemed to soeak with some rductanoe. 

**Poor fellow,** saio Nicholas, tapping gently at his 
door, ** wliat can be the cause of dl tliis ! ’* 

Kate was hating on her te'other’s arm, and the do6r 
being quickly opened, she had not time to diseUgs^ 
herself, before Smike, very pale and haggard, and 
completely dressed, confronted them. 

**And have you not been to bed?** said NldiolaB. 

N— a— no,** was the reply. 

Nichohis gently drained his sidter, who made an elbrt 
to retire ; and asked, ** Why not?** 

wnicn ms fitena emenoea to Him* , . 
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** I am b9tt«r« Indaed-^a gMt ibwl bottar/ nld Sfotka 
quickly. 

**Th6n why deyougivewaytoihdM fittofnwlaiidioly?** 
inquired Nkb<^as, in hie kindest manna*; **or why not 
tell us tlie cause ? You grow a diflEersnt creature. Smtlm.*’ 
** I do : 1 know I do.” he replied. ** I will tell you the 
reason one day, but not now. I hate myself fiir tills; 
you are all so good and kind. But 1 cannot help it. 
Jdy heart ie very t'ull^you do not know how full it ilk” 

He wrung Nicholaak hand before he released it ; and, 
glancing Ibr a moment at the Inrother and^slster as they 
stood together, as if there were something in tiieir strong 
affection which touched him very deeply, withdrew into 
bis chamber, and was soon the only watcher under that 
quiet roof. 


CHAPTER L. 

nrvoLVBs a saaiow cATiunritopHa. 

Thb little race-course at Hampton was in ths full tide and 
lieight of its gaiety, the day as dasxling as day could be, 
the sun high in the cloudless sky and shining in its fullest 
splendour. Every gaudy colour that fluttered in the air 
&om carriage seat and garish tent top, shone out in its 
gaudiest huea Old dingy flags grew new again, faded 
gliding was rebumished, stained rotten canvas looked a 
snowy white ; the very beggars* rags were flesbeoed up, 
and amtimeot quite fo^ot Its diarity in its fbrvsnt admira^ 
tton of poverty so picturesque. 

It was one of those scenes of life and animation, caught 
in its very brightest and freshest moments, which can 
scarcely fell to please ; fer if the eye be tired of show and 
glare, or thb ear be weary with a osaseleis round of noise, 
the one may repose, turn almost whsce it will, on eager, 
happy, and expectant feces, and the othes* dqadan all 
consciousness of more annoyii^r sounds in those of mirth 
and exhilaration. Even the sunburned feces of gipsy 
children, half naked though they be, ^ suggeat a drem of 
somferb Uis a pleasant feing to see that the sun has bqen 
, tiiere; to know that the air and liglit are on them ttveny 
day ; to feel that th^ am dtildren, and lead cliildrenV 
Uves ; that if their pfllows be damp/ it is wkb the dews 
,of heaved, and not with tears; that the Umbs of their 
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gMw are free, attd that they ate not crippled by dietoftiocie^ 
tmposing an uxiaatural and horrible penance upon their 
sex ; tliat their lives are spent, from day to day, at least 
among the waving trees, and not an‘ the midst of dreadful 
engines which make young ditldreA old before they know 
what childhood is, and give them the exhaustion and 
infirmity of age, without, like age, the privilege to die. 
God send that old nursery tales were true, and that 
gipsies stole such children the score ! 

The great race of the day had just been run ; and the 
close lines of people, on either side of the course. Suddenly 
breaking up and pouring into it, imparted a new liveliness 
to the scene, which was again all busy movement. Some 
hurried eagerly to catch a glimpse of the winning horse ; 
others darted to and fro, searching no less eagerly for the 
carriages they had left in quest ox better stations. Here 
a little knot gathered round a pM-and'^thimble table, 
to watch the plucking of some unhappy greenhorn ; and 
there, another proprietor, with his confedemtes in various 
disguises — one man in speetaclef, another with an eye« 
glass and a stylislt hat ; a third, dressed as a farmer well 
to do in the world, with his topcoat over his arm, and 
his flash notes in a large leathern pocket-book; and 
all with heavy -handled whips to represent most 
innocent country fellows, who had trotted there on 
horseback — sought, by loud and noisy talk, and pre- 
tended play, to entrap some unwary customer, while the 
gentlemen confrderales (of more villainous aspect still, in 
clean linen and good clothes) betrayed their dose interest 
in the concern by the anxious, furtive glances they cast 
on all new-comers. These would be hanging on the 
outskirts of a wide clrde of people, assembled round 
some itinerant ju^ler, opposed, in his turn, by a noisy 
band of music, or tne classic game of ‘*Rmg the &uU^; 
while ventriloduistSi holding dialogues with woodan dotkL 
and fortune-telling women, smothering the cries of real 
babies, divided with them, and many mote, the general 
intention of the company* Drinking -tents were frllE^ 
glasses began to clink in carriages, hampers to be urn- 
Sacked, tempting provlsiofie to be set forth, fentvee amt 
forks to rattle^ champagne corks to By, eyes to 
that were not dull before, and pidkpomts ta count ttHdr 
gates during the last heat The attention so teoently 
eirained on an* ol^eet of inierest was now prided atemg 
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M liotidiiMl; aisdt Idob whfm ym would* thm w«s u 
niotl^ assemblng^ of lba«tir^* laufi^dng* talktog* tMsggiog, 
^aiubiing* Md inummet^* 

Of the ^amlding4)ootlit there was a plentifttl ahow, 
ilourisldiig tn all the splendour of carpeted ground^ striped 
hangings, crimson clot^ pinnaded roofs, geranium p^ 
and lively servants lliere were the Srranger*s club- 
house, tlie Athenseum club-house, the Hampton club- 
house, the St James’s club-house, and half a itille of 
dub-houses to plav dn; and there were 
French hasard, and La MentedUe to play at It is into 
ono of these booths that our story takes its way. 

Fitted up with three tables ibr the purposes of play, and 
crowded with players and lookers-on, it was ^although 
the largest place of the kind upon the coprso— intensely 
hot, notwithstanding tliat a portion of tlie canvas roof 
was rolled badt to admit more air, and there were two 
doors for a free passage In and out. Excepting one or 
two men who— each with a long roll of half^owns, 
chequered with a fow stray sovereigns in his left hand- 
staked their money at every roll of the ball with a business- 
like sedateness, which showed that they were used to it, 
and had been playing all day, and most probably all the 
day before, there was no very distinctive character about 
the players, who were chlen:^ young men, apparently 
attracted by curiosity, or staking small sums as part m 
the amusement of the dav, with no very great interest In 
winning or losing. There were two persons present, 
however, who, as peculiaiiy good specimens of a dags, 
deserve a passing tiotioe. ' 

Of these, one was a man of six or eight-and'^fty, who 
sat on a diatr near one of the entrances of the booth, with 
his hands folded on the top of bis stick, and his chin 
appearing above them. He was a tall, fot, long-bodied 
man, buttoned up to the throat in a light green coat, 
whtc^ made his body look still longer than it was, and 
wore, beddes, drab breeches and gaiters, a white nmer- 
ehief, and a broacUbrimmed hat. Amid all the burning 
noise of the gambs, and the perpetual passing in and out 
of people, he seehied pmfectly calm and abstracted,^ widiaiit 
tlte smallest particle of axdtefnent in his oompositiqii,^. .Hb 
exhibited no indioadoa of weariness^ nor, to 
observer, of.foter«ai either. There he sat, qahte '4|PI and 
Indlscted. Somethnes, but vety rardy, he^ ftoddsd^tofame 
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pat^i^ UMt or beckoned to a miter to obey a eA IfOtn 
one of the tables. The neat iostant be aubstded into bis 
old state. He might have been some fxrofofundly deaf old 
gentlenuuii who bad come In tb take a rest, or he miig^t 
nave been patiently waiting for a friend^ without the leaet 
consciousness of anybo<i^*s preseimef or fixed in a trance* 
or under the Infiuenee of opium. People turned found 
and looked at him ; he made no gesture* caught nobodj^ 
eye— let them pass away* and others come on and be 
succeeded by others* and took no notice. When he did 
move, it seemed wonderful how he could have seen 
anything to occasion it And so* in truth* it was. But 
there was not a face that passed in or out which this man 
failed to see ; not a gesture at any one of the three tables 
diat was lost upon him ; not a worn spoken by the bankers 
but reached his ear ; not a winner or loser he could not 
have marked * and he was the proprietor of the place. 

The other preyed over the table. He 

was probably some ten yems younger, and was a plump, 
paunchy* iturdy-looking fellow* with his under-fip a titUe 
pursed* firom a habit of counting money Inwardly as he 
paid it* but with no decidedly him expression in m$ fees* 
which was rather an honest and jolly one than otherwise. 
He wore no coat* the weather being hot* and stood behind 
the table with a huge mound of^ crowns and haltoowni 
before him* and a cash-box lor notes. This game was 
constantly playing. Perlu^ps twenty people would be 
stiMdng at m same time. This man had to roll tha 
ball* to watch tiie stakes as th^ were laid down* to 
gather them off the colour which lost, to pay those who 
won, to do it all with the utmost despatch, to roll ^e 
baff again* and to keep this game perpkually alive. He 
did It ail with a rapidity absolutely marvellous | never 
hesitating* never making a mistake, never stopping, and 
never ceasing to repeat such unconnected phrases os the 
following* wmeh, pmtly firom habit, and partly to have 
Mmethifig appropnate and buriness-like to fiiy* he coh* 
stantly poured out with the same monotanous omphii|i% 
and in nearly the same order, aU long 

Rooge<a-nore from Paris 1 uentlemeo* malm 
game and back your own opinions— any time wMle Bin 
ball roils-HTOoge-et-nors from Paris* gentmien*liVa 
game* gsntlemsRi I ibroughi it over tmwdf, 1 SA, I 
toegevHiore from Paris-^blaek wina fafaufe^ n 
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minute^ sir, a»4 Pll pay inpu directly— two theiv, half a 
pound there* ^ree there— and one tnere— gentlemen, the 
batl’e a-rotling— any time, sir, while the ball rolls!— 4:he 
beauty of this game is that can double your stakes or 
put down your money, gentlemen, any time while the ball 
roils— Uack amin— black wins— I never saw sudi a thing 
—1 never did, in all my life, upon my word I never did ; if 
any gentleman had been backing the black in the last five 
minutes he must have won five-and-forty pound in four 
rolls of the ball, he must, indeed. — Gentlemen, we*ve port, 
sheny, cigars, and most excellent champagne. Here, 
wai-ter, bnng a bottle of champagne, and let’s have a dozen 
or fifteen cigars here — and let’s be comfortable, gentlemen 
—and bring some clean glasses — any time while the ball 
rolls 1—1 lost one hundred and thirty-eeven pound yesterday, 
gentlemen, at one roll of the ball, I did indeed !— how do 
you do, sir ’’(recognising some knowing gentleman without 
any halt or change of voice, and giving a adnk so slight that 
it seems an accident), will you take a glass of sherry, sir?— 
here, wai«ter I bring a clean glass, and hand the sherry to 
this gentleman — and hand it round, will you, wai-ter — this 
is the rooge»a«^nore from Paris, gentlemen— any time while 
the ball rblls I— gentlemen, make your game, and back 
your own opinions — it’s the rooge*a*nore from Paris— quite 
a new game, 2 brought it over myself, 1 did, Indeed— 
gentlemen, the ball’s a-rolling 1 ” 

This officer was busily plying his vocation when half a 
dozen persons sauntered through the booth, to whom— but 
without stopping either in his speech or work— ha bowed 
respectfully ; at the same time directing, by a look, tlie 
attention of a man beside him to tlie tallest figure in the 
group, in recognition of whom the proprietor pulled off his 
hat This was Sir Mulberry Hawk, with whom were his 
friend and pu{Ml, and a small train of gentlemaoly*>dres$ed 
men, of characters more doubtful tlian obscure. 

The proprietor, in a low voice, bade Sir Mulberry good-* 
day. Sir Mulberry, in the same tone, bade the proprietor 
go to the devil, and turned to speak with his friends. 

There was evidently sm irritable consciousness about him 
tliat he was an eh^ct of curiosity, on this first occasion of 
showing himself In public after the accident that had 
befallen him t and It was easy tci» percifiva that he appeared 
4m the vaca«eoufse tltat day more In the hope of meting 
with a gem many {MO|de who lomw hiihf and ee 
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MM much M possible of ^ mnojftnee at oaee, tbaa with 
anjr purpose of enjoykig the sport There yet remained a 
alight scar upon his fitoe, and whenairer he aras recognlsedk 
as ne was almost every minute 1^ people sauntering in and 
out, he made a restless effort to conc^ it with his glove; 
showing how keenly he felt (he disgrace he had undergone. 

*' Ah ! Hawk,’* said one very sprucely-dressed personage 
in a Newmarket coat, a dioioe neckerchief, and all other 
accessories of the most unexceptionable kind, ‘*how d*ye 
do, old fellow ? ** 

This was a rival trainer of young noblemen and gentle* 
men, and the person of all others whom Sir Mulberry most 
hated and dreaded to meet. They shook hands with 
excessive cordiality. 

" And how are you now, old fellow, hey ? ** 

Quite well, quite well,** said Sir Mulberry. 

"That’s right,” said the other. » "How d’ye do, 
Verisopht ? He’s a little pulled down, our friend here-^ 
rather out of condition still, hey ? ” 

It should be observed that the gentleman had very white 
teeth, and that when there was no excuse for laughing, He 
generally finished with the same monosyllable, which he 
uttered so as to display them. 

" He’s in very good condition ; there’s nothing the matter 
With him,” said the^ung man carelessly. 

" Upon my soul. I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined the other. 
** Have you Just returned from Brussels ? ” 

"We only reached town late last night,” said Lord 
Frederick. Sir Mulberry turned away to speak to one of 
his own party, and feigned not to hear. 

Now, upon my life,” said the friend, affecting to speak 
in a whispw, "it’s an uncommonly bold and game thing 
In Hawk to show himself so soon. I say it advisedly ; 
there’s a vast deal of coun^a in it. You see he has just, 
rusticated long enough to excite curiosity, and not tong 
enough for men to have forgotten that deuced utipleasant 
—by the bye, you know the rights of the aSaIr, of course? 
Why did you never give those omifounded pai^s the li#?' 
1 seldom read the papers, but 1 looked In the papers 
tlaet, and may | * ** 

" Loi^ in the papers,” intmupted Sir Mulberry, fornilig 
sttdtMnly mond*^"to*morrow— no, next day, wHtyou?” 

" upon my lifs, my dear ftllow, I seldom mr never read 
the papers,” said the other, shrugging his shonldeim, but 
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I wi)], at ymir lacotnmaiptdattmii What I look 

“Good^lay*** said Sir Mulberry, turntajf abruptly on hia 
heel, and drawing his pupil with him. Falling again into 
the loittf ing, oarelcss pace at which they had entered* they 
lounged out* lurm-lnharm. 

** 1 won’t give him a case of murder to read/’ muttered 
Sir Mulbeny, with an oath ; *’ but it shall be sometlung 
veiy near it* if whip-cord cuts and blu<^eons bniise.*’ 

His com^nion said nothing* but there was something 
In his manner which galled Sir Mulberry to add, with 
nearly as mudi ferocity as if his friend had been Nicholas 
himself-^ 

** 1 sent Jenkins to old Ntekleby before eight o^clock this 
morning. He’s a staunch one ; he was hack with me 
before the messenger. I liad it all from him in the first 
five minutes. I know where this hound is to be met with 
--^ime and place both. But there’s no need to talk ; to- 
morrow will soon be here.” 

*’.And wha-at’s to be done to-morrow?” inquired Lord 
Frederick. 

Sir Mulberry Hawk honoured him with an ^Ltigry glance* 
but condescended to return no verbal answer to this inquiry, 
and both walked sullenly on, as though th(dr thoughts were 
busily occupied* until they were quite dear of the crowd* 
and almost alone* when Sir Mulbeny wheeled round to 
return. 

Stop*” said his companion* I want to speak to you 
-^in earnest. Don’t turn back. Let us walk here a fow 
minutes.” 

" Wliat have you to say to me, that you could not say 
3 'onder as weU as here ? ” returned his mentor* disengaging 
his arm* 

^*Hawk*” njotned the other, **tell me^I must 
know—” 

know,” interrupted the other disdainfully. 
<<Whew. Oo on. If you mttst know* of course there’s 
no escape for me* Must know 1 ” 

” Must aak* thpn;^ returned Lord Frederick* ’*and muii^t 
press you for a plain and straightf<»ward anfwer-«ls what 
you have juM add only a mere whhn of the moment* 
occasimied your bdcg imt of humonr and kritafodt ar 
is it your seimus unmtk^ and one that you have actual^ 
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*'Whv, dDo’t you remember what passed on the subject 
one night, when 1 was laid up with a broken limb ? ^ said 
Sir Muibmr, with a sneer. 

** Perfectly well." 

**Then take that for an answer, in the devils name»" 
replied Sir Mulberry, ** and ask me for no other.” 

Such was the ascendancy he had acquired over his dupe, ^ 
and such the latter^s general habit of submission, that, for 
the moment, the young man seemed half-afraid to pursue 
the subject. He soon overcame this feeling, however, if it 
had restrained him at all, and retorted angrily — 

** If I remember what passed at the time you speak of, 

I expressed a strong opinion on this subject, and said that, 
with my knowledge or consent, you never should do what 
you threaten now?' 

^*Wiil you prevent me?” a^ed Sir Mulberry, with a 
laugh. 

Ye-es, if I can,” returned the other promptly. 

**A very proper saving clause, that last,” said Sir 
Mulberry; ^*and one you stand in need of. Oh! look 
to your own business, and leave me to look to mine.” 

*^This is mine,” retorted Lord Frederidc. **I make it 
mine ; 1 will make it mine. It’s mine already. 1 am more 
compromised than 1 should be, as it is.” 

Do as you please, and what you please, for vourself,” 
said Sir Mulberry, alfecdng an easy good-humoUr. 
^'Surely that must content youl Do nothing for me; 
that's all. I advise no man to interfere in proceedings 
that I choose to take. I am sure you know me better 
than to do so. The fact is, 1 see, you mean to oHer me 
advice. It is well meant, I have no doubt, but 1 reject 
it. Now, if you please, we will return to the carriage. 

I find no entertainment here, but quite the reverse, and 
if we prolonged this conversation, we might quarrel, which 
would be no proof of wisdom in either you or me.” 

With this rejoinder, and waiting for no furtlief dis* 
cussion, Sir Mulberry Hawk yawn^ and viuy kasurdiy 
turn^ back. 

Thei*e was not a little tact and knowledge of the young 
lord's disposition in this mode of treadng him. SSt 
Mulberry clearly saw that If his dominion were to last It 
must , be m^blished now. He knew that the mbment kt 
became violent the younjg man wouM become vident toow 
He had nmnjr timee Smu mmbled lo streiqj^liefi Jbis 
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influence, when any drcumatanoe Imd occurred to weaken 
it, by adoptiniT this cool and laconic style, and he trusted 
to it now, with ve^ little doubt of its entire success. 

But while he did this, and wore the most careless and 
indifferent deportment that his practifMd arts enalded him 
to assume, he inwardly resolved, not only to visit ail the 
ntordflcation of bein^^ compelled to suppress his feelings, 
with additional seventy upon Nicholas, hot also to mdce 
the young lord pay dearly Ibr it one day, in some shape 
CHT other. So long as he had been a passive instrument 
in his hands, Sir Mulberry had regarded him with no other 
feeling than contempt ; but now that he presumed to avow 
Q|>inions in opposition to his, and even to turn upon him 
with a lofty tone and an air of superioiity, he Mgan to 
hate him. Conscious that, in the vilest and most worth* 
less sense of the term, he was dependent upon the weak 
youn|Sf lord, Sir Mulbenr could the less brook humiliation 
at his hands; and when he began to dislike him he 
measined his dislike — as men often do— by the extent of 
the Injuries he had inflicted upon its object. When it is 
remembered that Sir Mulben^ Hawk bad plundered, 
duped, deceived, and fooled hts pupil in eveiy possible 
way, it will not be wondered at, that, beginning to hate 
him, he began to hate him cordially. 

On the other hand, the young lord having thought— 
which he veiy seldom did about anything— and seriously, 
too, upon the affair with Nicholas, and the drcumstanoes 
which led to it, had arrived at a manly and honest oon« 
clurion* Sir Mulberry’s coarse and insulting brimviour on 
the occasion in question had produced a deep impresrion on 
his mind ; a strong suspicion of his having led him on to 
pursue Miss Nickletiy for purposes of his oiM, had been 
lurking there for some time ; he was really ashamed of his^ 
share m the transaction, and deeply mortified bf the mis* 
giving that he had be^ gulled. He had had sufiicieot 
£»sure to reflect upon theie things during their late 
rerirement, and at times, when bU careless and indolent 
nature would permit, had availed himself of the oppor*' 
tunity. Slight circumstances, too, had occurred to increase 
Ids simicion. It wanted but a yin slight circumstaaoe to 
kiikHe[%is wrath against Sir Muloenryt and this his dia^ 
dainful and insolent tone in their recent convarsatitm (tlu» 
only cme they had held upon the iubjeet since the perioa to 
Whwb MuUberiy tefeci^ i^ets^ 
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Tfnti thc^ rejoined their fHende, ee^ with eeuees td 
dIeHke against the other mnhllng in hie breast, and the 
younjg' man haunted, besides, with thoughts of the vindictive 
retalSition which was threatened against Nicholas, and the 
determination to pitwent it by some strong step, if possible. 
But this was not all. Sir Mulberry, concetidng that he 
had silenced him effectually, could not suppress his 
triumph, or forbear from following up what he conceived 
to be nts advantage. Mr. Pyke was there, and Mr. Pluck 
was there, and Colonel Chouser, and other gentlemen of 
the same caste, and it was a great point for Sir Mulberry 
to show them that he had not lost his influence. At flrs^ 
the young lord contented himself with a silent detennina«* 
tion to take measures for withdrawing himself from the 
connection immediately. By degrees he grew more angry, 
and was exasperated by jests and fainiliaiities which a few 
hours before would have been a source of amusement to 
him. This did not serve him ; for, at such Imntering or 
retort as suited the company, he was no match for Sir 
Mulberry. Still, no violent rupture took place. They 
returned to town; Messrs. Pyke and Pluck and other 

f entlemen frequently protesting on the way thither, that 
ir Mulbeiry had never been in such t}p*>top spirits in all 
his Kfe. 

They dined together sumptuously. The wine flowed 
freely, as, indeed, it had done all day. Sir Mulberry drank 
to recompense himself for his recent abstinence, the young 
lord to drown his indignation, and the remainder of the 
party because the wine was of the best and they had 
nothing to pay. It was nearly midnight when they rudied 
out, wad, burning with wine, their blood boiling, and thdr 
brains on fird, to the gaming-table. 

^ Here they encountered another party, mad like them- 
selves. The excitement of play, hot rooms, and glaring 
lights, was not calculated to allay the fever of the time. 
In that gtd^ whirl of noise and confusion the men were 
delirious. Vi^o thought of money, ruin, nr the morrow, In 
the savage intoxication of the moment? More wine was 
called for, glass after glass was drained, their parched and 
scalding mouths were cracked with thirst Dovm poursd 
the wine, like on biasing Are. And still theriot went on. 
The debauchery gained its height ; glasses were daslibA 
upon the flom*, by^^9 that eouM not carry them to U^ i 
oaths were shouted out by Ups which oouM scaiscdy £im 
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tho wofdu to vont them to ; dnifiken loem omod mwA 
rottred ; some mounted on m tnUest wmrlag hottlee above 
thehr Imds, and bidding defiance to the re^ 1 iome dancedy 
some sang« some tore the cards and ravedt Tumdit and 
frenf 7 reigned supreme ; when a noisetarose that drowned 
atl ethers, and two mens seunng each other by the throat, 
struggled into the middle of the room. 

A &Men voices, until now unheard,- called aloud to part 
them. Those who had l^t themselves cool, to win, and 
who earned their living in such scenes, threw themselves 
upon the combatants, and forcing them asunder, dragged 
them some space apart 

Let me go 1 ’* cried Sir Mulbeny, in a thick, hoarse 
vmce ; “ he struck me 1 Do you hear ? 1 say, he struck 
me. Have I a friend here ? Who is this ? Westwood. 
Do you hear me say he struck me ? ^ 

1 hear, I hear,*’ replied one of those who held him. 
•• Come away, for to-night 1 ** 

•• 1 will not, by G — he replied fiercely. A dozen 
men about us saw the blow.” 

** To-morrow will be ample time,” said the friend. 

**It will not be ample time!” cried Sir Mulberry. 

To-night— at once — here!” His pasrion was so great 
that he could not articulate, but stood clenching his fist, 
tearing his hair, and stamping upon the ground. 

''What is this, my lord?” said one of those who 
surrounded him. ** Have blows passed ? ” 

** One blow has,” was the panting reply. ” I struck him 
— 1 proclaim it to all here! 1 struck him, and he well 
knows why, I say, with him, let this quarrel be adjusted 
now. CapUun Adams,” said the young lord, looking 
hurriedly about* him, and addressing one of those who 
had interposed, let me speak with you, 1 beg.” 

The person addressed stepped forward, and, taking the 
young man’s arm, they retired together, followed shortly 
afterwards by Sir Mulb^iy and his friend. 

It was a profligate haunt of the worst repute, and 
not a place in which sudi an affair was likely to awaken 
any sympathy for either party, or to call forth any further 
remonstrance or interposition. Elsewhere, its further 
progress would have been instantly prevented, and time 
allowed for sober and cool reflection ; but not there. 
Disturbed in their orgies, the party broke up ; some reeled 
away with looks of tipsy gravity ; otliers withdrew, noisily 
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what had just oceurrad; the gentlemefi of 
honour who lived upon their wlnntii^ remarked to each 
other, a$ tliey went out, that Hawk wae a good shot ; and 
those who had been most noUy, fell hmt asleep upon the 
sohis, and thoil^t no more about it. 

Meanwhile, the two secnnds, as they may be called now, 
after a long conference, with his principal, met 
together in another room. Both utt^ly heartless, both men 
upon town, both thoroughlv initiated in its worst vices, 
both deeply in debt, both fafien from some higher estate, 
both addicted to every depravity for which society can 
'find some genteel name and plead its most depraving con* 
ventionalittes as an eacuse, they were, naturally, jp^entle* 
men of most unblemished honour themselves, and of great 
nicety concerning Uie honour of other people. 

These two gentlemen were unusually cheerful just now, 
for the affair was pretty certain to make some noise, and 
could scarcely fail to enhance their reputations. 

This is an awkward aihur, Adams,*’ said Westwood, 
drawing himself up. 

<4 Very,” returned the captain ; a blow has been struck, 
and there is but one course, i^course.” 

** No apolo^, 1 suppose ? ” said Mr. Wpstwood. 

** Not a syllable, sir, from man, if we talk till dooms* 
day,” returned the captain. The original cause of dispute, 
1 understand, was some girl or other, to whom your 
principal applied certain terms, which Lord Frederick, 
defending the girl, repelled. But this led to a long 
recriinitiation upon a great many sore subjects, cliarges, 
mid counter*chargcs. Sir Mulbeny was sarcastic; Lord 
Frederick was excited, and strucK him in fbe heat of 
provocation, and under circumstances of great 
don. Hiat blow, unless there is a fiill retraction on the 
l>art of Sir Mulberry, Lord Frederick is ready to justify.” 

** There is no more to be said,” returned the other, **but 
TO settle the hour and the place of meeting. It’s a 
responsibility ; but there is a strong feeling to have it over. 
Do you object to say at sunrise ? ” 

Sharp work,” replied the captain, referring to his 
watch ; ** hower-er, as this seems to have been a long time 
brooding, and negotiation is only a waste of words-*-no.” 

** Something may be possibly said, out of doors, after 
what passed in the other room, which renders it desirable 
that we should be oft Without delay, and quite clear of 
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towni** Mtd Mr. Westwood. ** Wiiat do you sty to one 0 
the msftdowB opposite Twkkeiiltdiii» by the i4verwel( ^ 

Hie ceptein saw no objection. 

Shell we join oompeny in the evaaue of trees wltich 
leads from Petersham to Ham Hou8S« end settle the enact 
spot when wo arrive there ? ** said Mr. Westwood. 

To this tiie captain also assented. After a ftw other 
prelttntnaries, equally brie^^nd having; settled the road 
each party eliould take to^avoid suspicion-^they separated. 

We Mail just have comfbitable timsi my lora»” said 
the captain, when he bad communicated the arrange* 
ments, ** to call at my rooms for a case of pistolii and 
then jog coolly down. If you will allow me to dismiss 
your servant, we*ll take my cab; for yours, perhape, 
might be recognised.** 

What a contrast, when they readied the street, to the 
scene they had juet left J It was already daybreak. For 
the flaring yellow light within was substituted the clear, 
bright, glorious morning ; for a hot, close, atmosphere, 
tainted with the smell of expiring lamps, and reeking with 
the steams of riot and dissipation, the free, fresh, whole* 
some air. But to the fevered head on which that cool 
air blew It seemed to come laden with remorse for time 
misspent and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wud and heavy, 
thoughts hurried and disordered, he felt as though the lignt 
were a reproach, and shrunk involuntarily from the day 
foul and hideous thing, 
aid the captain. * ** You are cold.” 

** It does strike cool, coming out of those hot rooms. 
Wrap that cloak about you. So, so ; now we*re off.” 

They rattled through the quiet streets, made their call at 
the captain’s lodgings, cleared the town, and emerged upon 
the open road, without liindrance or molestation. 

Fields, trees, gardens, hedges, everything looked veiy 
beautiful ; the young man scarcely seemed to have noticed 
them before, though he liad passed the same objects a 
thousand times. There was a peace and serenity upon 
them all, strangely at variance with the bewilderment and 
confuiioa of his own half-sobered thoughts, and yet im« 
rssrive and welcome. He had no foar upon his mind ; 

as he looked about him, he had less anger, and though 
old ddssdooii, relative to his woithtess late cempaniooi 


as u no were some 
**Sliivering?” i 
••Rather.’^ 
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wm sow eleftrtd h» tmi%er widi«d ha had oavar 

knowii hfm than thought of ht having coma to tfaia 

The past night, the day halbro, and many other days 
and nights beside, all mingled themselves up in one 
unintelligible and senseless whirl; he eould not separate 
the transactions of one dme from those of another. Last 
night seemed a week ago, and months ago were as last 
night. Now, the noise of the wheels resmved itself into 
some wild tune In which he eould recognise scraps of airs 
he knew ; and now, there was nothing in his ears but a 
stunning and bewildering sound, like rushing water. But 
his companion rallied him on haing so silent, and they 
talked and laughed boisterously. When they stopped, he 
was a little surprised to find himself in the act of smoking ; 
hut, on reflection, he remembered when and where he had 
taken the cigar. 

They stopped at tlie avenue gate and alighted, leaving 
the caniage to the care of the servant, who was a smart 
fellow, and nearly as well accustomed to such proceedings 
as his master. Sir Mulberry and his friend were already 
there. All four walked in profound silence up the aisle of 
stately elm trees, which, meeting far above their heads, 
formed a long green perspective of gothic arches, termi- 
nating, like some old ruin, in the open sky. 

After a pause, and a brief conference between the seconds, 
they at length turned to the right, and taking a trade across 
a little meadow, passed Ham House, and came into some 
fields beyond. In one of these they stopped. The ground 
was measured, some usual forms gone through, the two 
principals were placed front to front at the distance agreed 
upon, and Sir Mulberry turned his face towards his young 
adversary for the first time. He was very pale, his eyes 
were bloodshot, his dress disordered, and his hair dishevelled 
—all, most probably, the consequences of the previoue day 
and night. For the face, it expressed nothing but violent 
and evil passions. He shaded his eyes wltli lus hand, gazed 
at his opponent steadfastly for a few moments, and then 
taking uie weapon which was tendered to him, bent Ids 
eyes upon that, and looked un no more until the word was 
Cpven, when he instantly fired. 

The two shots were fired, as neariy as possible, at the 
same Instant. In that instant the young lord turned hie 
head sharply round, fixed upon his adversary a ghasti^ 
stare, and, without a groan or stagger, fell down dead. 
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Hd^sgone P cried Wentwpcdyivfoo* with die ottijeneocndi 
had ran up to the body* and wlenon one knee betide it. 

** Hit blood on hit own head^** said Sir Mulbi^rnr* ** He 
brought this upon himself* and forced it upon me.”^ 

Captain Adams*’* cried Westwood hatdly* I call you 
to witness that this was fairly done. Hawk* we have not 
a moment to lose. We must leave tlds place immediately* 
push for Brighton* and fross to France with all speed. 
This has been a bad business* and may be worse, if we 
delay a moment Adams* consult your own safety* and 
don't remain hers ; the living before the dead*— good-bye J ” 
With these words* he seheed Sir Mulberry by the arm* and 
hurried him away. Captain Adams — only pausing to con- 
. vince himself* beyond all question* of the fotal result— sped off 
in the same direction* to concert measures with his servant 
for removing the body, and securing his own safety likewise. 
So died Lord Fiwerick Verisopht* by the hand which 
be had loaded with gifts and clasped a thousand times ; 
by the act of him, but for whom, and others like him, he 
might have lived a happy man, and died with children’s 
faces round his bed. 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the noble 
river ran its winding course, tlie leaves quivered and rustled 
in the mr, the birds poured their cheerful songs from 
eveiy tree* the short-livM butterfly fluttered its little wings ; 
all the light and life of day came on, and, amidst it all, and 
pressing down the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny 
leaves, lay the dead man, with his stark and rigid face turned 
upwai^ to the sky, 

CHAPTER LI. 

THS PROJECT OP MR. RALPH KICKLBBY AND HIS FRIEKD AP- 
PROACHIXO A SUCCESSFUL ISSUE, BECOMES UNEXPECTEDLY 
KNOWN TO ANOTHER PARTY* NOT ADMITTED INTO THEIR 
CONFIDENCE. 

,1n an old house, dismal, dark* and dusty, which seemed to 
have withered, lUce himself, and to have grown yellow and 
shrivriicd in' hoarding him from the light of day, as he had, 
in hoarding his money* lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old 
chatTe and tables* of spare and bony make* and hard and 
cold as misers’ hearts, were ranged, in grim array, against 
the gloomy walls; attenuated presses* grown Umk and 
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lanterii^jiiwed !n |Siuir4u)g tibe t^ea^re* they indoeevt, and 
totteflng^ as ihoughfrom eonatont fear and dread of tmeaes* 
fdirunk up In dark comers^ whence they cast no shadows on 
the mund^ and seemed to hide and cower from observatimu 
A tml grim dock upon the stairs, with long, lean hands and 
fiimished frboe, ticim in cautious whispers ; and when It 
struck the tune, in thin and plying sounds, like an did 
Xian’s voice, ratded, as If ’twere f^ched with hunger. 

No fireside couch was there, to invite repose and comfort. 
Elbow-chairs there were, but th^ looked uneas3r in their 
minds, cohked Iheir arms suspiciously and timidly, and 
kept upon their guard. Others wars fantastically grim 
and gaunt, as having drawn themselves up to their utmost 
height, and put on their fiercest look to stare all comers 
out of countenance. Others, again, knocked up against 
their neighbours, or leaned for support against the wall- 
somewhat ostentatiously, as if to call all men to witness 
tliat they were not worth the taking. The dark square 
lumbering bedsteads seemed built for restless dreams ; the 
musty hangings seemed to creep in scanty folds ti^ether, 
whispering among themselves, when rustled by the wind, 
their trembling knowledge of the tempting wares that 
lurked within the dark and tight-locked closets. 

From out the most spare and hungry room in all this spare 
and hungiT house, there came, one morning, the tremulous 
tones of old Gride’s voice, as it feebly cliirruped forth Uie 
fag end of some forgotten song, of which the burden ran— 

••Ta— ran — tan— too, . 

Throw the old shoe, 

And may the wedding be lucky ! ** 

wliich he repeated, in the same shrill, quavering notes, 

S rain and again, until a violent fit of coughing obliged 
m so desist, and to pursue. In silence, the occupation 
upon which he was engaged^ 

This occupation was to take dowh from the shelves of 
a vrorm-eaten wardrobe a quantity of frowsy gmtnents, 
one by one ; to subject each to a careful and minute in- 
spection by holding it up against tiie light, and altar 
folding it with great exactness, to lay it on one or other 
of two tittle heaps beride him. He never took two articles 
oi clothing out together, but alwm brought ‘them forth 
^ogly, and never failed to shut the wardrobe dooTi and 
turn the ksy» between each idalt to its thelveeb 
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** The *iiuS>ooloat«d iulti” «iud Arthur Ghricfoi iurvqrioff 
a threadbare coat. '*Did 1 locdc w#U in auuffoolourr 
Let me thinlc*’ 

The mult of hie ccig^itatioue appeared to be ua Aivourabla, 
for he folded the garment onoe morei laid it adde, and 
moutited on a chair to get down another, dhlrpiog while 
lie did $ 0 -^ 

** Voitngf iovSag, and fhiry 
Oh, what haiminete there I 
The wedding le eure to be lucky 1*^ 

**Tiiey alwayi put in * young/** caid old Arthur, ^*but 
ionge are only wntten ibr the eake of rhyme, and thle is 
a silly one that the poor GOUfitryi>eople sang when I was 
a little boy. Though atop--young is quite right, too^t 
means the bride^yes. He, he, he ! It means the bride. 
Oh, dear, that’s good. That’s very good. And true, 
besides-^uite truel” 

In the satisfaction of this discovery he went over the 
verse again, with increased expression, and a shake or 
two here and there. He then resumed his employment. 

** The bottle-green,” said old Arthur; bottle-green 
was a famous suit to wear, and 1 bought it very cheap at 
a pawnbroker’s, and there was^he, he, he 1— a tarnished 
shilling in the waistcoat pocket. To think that the pawn- 
broker shouldn’t have known there was a siiiUtng in it I 
/ knew it 1 1 felt it when 1 was examining the quality. 
Oh, what a dull dog 1 It was a lucky suit, too, this bottle^ 
green. The very day 1 put It on first, old Lord Mallowford 
was burned to deatii in his bed, and all the post-obits fell 
in. I’ll be married in the bottle-green. Peg — Peg 
Siiderskew— ril wear the bottle^reen ! ” 

Tills call, loudly repeated twice or thrice at the room 
door, brought into the apartment a short, thin, weasen, 
blear-eyed old woma^i, palsy-stricken and hideously ugly, 
who, wiping her shrivelled face upon her dirty apron, 
inquired, in that subdued tone in which deaf pmple 
commonly speak— 

*'Was that you »-calling, or only the clock a-strlkingr 
My hearing gets so bad, 1 never know which is whicn ; 
but when I hear a noise, I know it must be one of you, 
because nothing else never stirs in the house.” 

”Me, Peg-— me,” said Arthur Gride, tapping himself 
on tlie breast to render toe reply more intelligible. 
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«yo», retunif^ Peg. **Aad what do you waht?^ 
ni be married In tlie bdttle-gfeen»*^ ciied Arthur Chide. 

** lt*e a deal tpo good to be married in. master*** rejoiiied 
Peg, after a short inspection of the suit. **Haven*t you 
got anything worse than this? ** 

** Nothing that*Il do*** re^M old Arthur. 

“Why not do?** retorted Peg. “Why don*t you wear 
your everyday clothes, like a man— eh ?** 

“They ain*t becoming enough* Peg,** returned her 
master. 

“ Not what enough ? ** said Peg. 

“ Becoming.” 

“ Becoming what ? ” said Peg sharply. , “ Not beoondng 
too old to wear?** 

Arthur Gride muttered an imprecation on his house- 
keeper's deafness, as he roared in her ear— 

“ Not smart enough ! I want to look as well as I can.” 

“Look?” cried Peg. “If she*8 as handsome as you 
say she is, she won’t look much at you, master, take your 
oath of that; and as to how you look yourself— pepper- 
and-salt, bottle-green, sky-blue, or tartan-plaid, will make 
no difference in you.** 

With which consolatory assurance', Peg Sliderskew 
gathered up the chosen suit, and folding her skinny arms 
upon the bundle, stood, mouthing, and grinning, and 
blinking her watery eyes, like an uncouth ngure in some 
monstrous piece of carving. 

“You’re in a iiinny humour, ain*t you. Peg?** said 
Arthur, with not the best possible grace. 

“Why, isn’t it enough to make me?*’ rejoined the old 
woman. “I shall soon enough be put out, though, if 
anybody tries to domineer it over me ; and so I give you 
notice, master. Nobody shall be put over Peg Sliderskew’s 
head, after so many years; you know that, and so t 
needn’t tell you ! That won*t do for me — ^no, no, nor for 
you. Try that once, and come to ruin — ruin — ruin I” 

“Oh, dear, dear, I shall never try it,” said Arthur 
Gride, appalled by the mention of the word, not for the 
world. It would be very easy to ruin me ; we must be 
very careful ; mcn-e saving than ever, with another mouth 
to teed. Only we— we mustn’t let her lose her good looki^ 
Peg, because I like to see ’em.” 

“ Take care you don’t find good looks come expensive,” 
returned Peg, making her forefinger. 
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**Bttt she tan leam money ^ersdif, eatd Arthur 
Giide« eagetiy walthlng what e6KM:t hit communication 
produced upon the old wontan^s countenance. ** She can 
draw, paint, work all manner of pretty things for orna* 
menttng stools and chairs ; tiippem, Peg, walch-guatds^ 
hair-chains, and a thousand little dainty trifles that I 
couldn*t give you half the names of. Then she can play 
the piano (and what’s more, she’s got one), and sing Hke a 
little bird. She’ll be very cheap to dress and keep, Peg ; 
don’t jyou think she will?” 

”If you don’t let her make a fool of you, she may,” 
returned Peg. 

”A fool of me/” excltumed Arthur. ’‘Trust your old 
master not to be fooled by pretty faces, Peg ; no, no, Ho- 
nor by ugly ones neither, Mrs. Sliderskew,” be softly 
added, by way of soliloquy. 

“You Ye a-saying something you don’t want me to 
hear,” said Peg ; “1 know you are.” 

“Oh, dear! the devil’s in this woman^” muttered 
Arthur; adding with an ugly Jeer, “1 said 1 trusted 
everything to you, Peg. That was all,” 

“You do that, master, and all your cares are over,” 
said Peg approvingly. 

“ fV/ien 1 do that, Peg Sliderskew,” thought Arthur 
Gride, “they will be.” 

Although he thought this very distinctly, he durst not 
move his lips lest the old woman should detect him. He 
even seemed half-afraid that she might have read his 
thoughts ; for he leered coaxtngly upon her, as he said 
aloud— 

“ Take up all loose stitches in the bottle-green with the 
best black silk. Have a skein of the best, and some new 
buttons for the coat. And— this is a good idea, Peg, and 
one you’ll like, I know— as I have never given her any- 
tliing yet, and girls like such attentions, you shall polish 
up a spariding necklace that I’ve got upstairs, and I’ll 
give it* her upon the wedding morning— clasp it round her 
charming tittle neck myself— and take it away again next 
day. He, he, he ! — lock it up for her, Peg, and lose it. 
Who’ll be made the fool of there, I ’wonder, to begin with 
—eh. Peg ? ^ 

Mrs. Sliderskew appeared to approve highly of this 
ingenious scheme, and expressed her satisfaction by 
various rackings and twitchings of her head and body. 
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by no means enhanced her charms* These riie 
prolonged until she bad hobbled to the door^ when stm 
exchanged them for a sour» malignant look, and twisting 
her undernaw, from side to ^kle, muttered hearty curses 
upon the future Mrs* Gride, as she crept slowly down the 
stairs, and paused for breath at nearly every one* 

** She*s half a witch, 1 thinks*’ said Arthur Gride, when 
he found himself again alone. ** But she’s very frugal, 
and she’s very deat. Her Uidng costs me next to nothing, 
and it's no use her listening at k^holes, for she can’t 
hear. She’s a diarming woman-^r the purjjose; a 
most discreet old housekeeper, and worth her weight in 
—copper.” 

Having extolled the merits of his domestic in these 
high terms, old Arthur went back* to the burden of bis 
song, and, the suit destined to grace his approaching 
nuptials being now selected, he replaced the others with 
no less care than be had displayed in drawing them 
from the musty nooks where th^ had silently reposed 
for many years* 

Startled by a ring at the door, he hastily concluded this 
operation, and locked the press ; but there was no need 
for any particular hurry, as the disdreet Peg seldom 
knew tlie boll was rung unless she happened to cast 
her dim eyes upwards, and to see It snaking against 
the kitchen ceiling* Alter a short delay, however, Peg 
tottered in, followed by Newman Noggs. 

” Ah I Mr. Noggs 1 ” cried Arthur Gride, rubbing his 
hands. ” My go^ friend, Mr. Noggs, what news do you 
bring for me ? ” 

Newman, with a steadfast and immovable aspect, and 
his fixed eye very fixed indeed, replied, suiting the action 
to the word, "A letter. From Mr. Nickteby. The beaiw 
wiuts.” 

“ Won’t you take a — ^a— — ” 

Newman looked up, and smacked his lips. 

“A chair ? ” said Arthur Gride. 

“No,” replied Newnuin. “ Thank’ee.” 

Arthur opened the letter with trembling hands, and 
devoured its contents with the utmost greediness, chucfr* 
ling vhpturouriy over it, and reading it sevoi^ times 
before he could take it from before fits e 3 ^s. So many 
times did he pmise and reperuse it, that Newman goii<^ 
sldered It egpedient to remina him of his presenoa 
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*» Answer,” said Newman^ " Bearer^waits.” 

**True»^’ replied old Arthur. *^Yee-^yes; I idmoat 
forg:ot, 1 do declare.’* 

** I thought you were forntting,” said Newman.. 

Quite right to remind me. Mr. Nogga Oh. very 
right indeed/’ said Arthur. ^'Yes, I’ll write a line. 
I’m— rm—rather flurried^ Mr. Noggs. The news is—” 

** Bad ? ” interrupted Newman. 

” No, Mr. Noggs, thank you ; good, good. The very 
best of newa Sit down. Pll get the pen and ink, and 
write a line in answer. I’ll not detain you long. I know 
you’re a treasure to your master, Mr. Noggs. He speaks 
of you in such terms, sometimes, that, oh, dear ! you’d 
be astonished. 1 may say that I do, too, and always 
did. 1 always say the same of you.” 

That’s ^ Curse Mr. Noggs with all my heart 1’ then, 
if you do,” thought Newman, as Gride hurried out. 

The letter had fallen on the ground. Looking carefully 
about him for an instant, Newman, impelled by curiosity 
to know the result of the design he had overheard from 
his office closet, caught it up, and rapidly read as 
follows 

« Gride— 

saw Bray again this morning, and proposed the 
day after to-morrow (as you suggested) for the marriage. 
There is no objection on his part, and all days are alike to 
his daughter. We will go together, and you must be with 
me by seven in the morning. I need not tell you to be 
punctual. 

** Make no further visits to the girl in the meantime. You 
have been there of late much oflener than you should. She 
does not languish for you, and it might have been dangerous. 
Restrain your youthful ardour for eight-and-forty hours, and 
leave her to tlie fother. You only undo what he does, and 
does well. 

•‘Yours, 

“Ralph Nicslbbv.** 

A footst^ was henrd without Newman dropp^ the 
letter M the same spot again, pressed it with his foot 
to prevent its fluttenng away, regained his seat in a 
single stride, and looked as vacant and unconscious as 
eves mortal iook^ Arthur Gride, after peering nervously 
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about siM it on the ground* picked it up, ai^ citing 

down to write, glanced at Newman Noggs, who was 
staring at the wall with an Intensity so remaikable that 
Arthur was quite alarmed. 

> you see anything particular, Mn Noggs?’’ said 

Arthur, trying to follow the direction of Newman’s eyes^ 
which was an impossibility, and a thing no man had ever 
done. 

Only a cobweb,” replied Newman. 

••Ob, is that all?” 

•* No,” said Newman. *• There’s a fly in it.” 

•‘There are a good many cobwebs here,” observed 
Arthur Gride. 

“So there are in our place,” returned Newman; ••and 
flies too.” 

Newman appeared to derive great entertainment from 
this repartee, ^nd to the great discomposure of Arthur 
Gride’s nerves produced a series of sharp cracks from his 
finger-joints, resembling the noise of a distant discharge 
of small artillery. Arthur succeeded in finishing his repl^ 
to Ralph’s note, nevertheless, and at length handed tt 
over to the eccentric messenger for delivery. 

“ That’s it, Mr. Noggs,” said Gride. ‘ 

Newman gave a nod, put it in his liat, and was shuffling 
away, when Gride, whose doting delight knew no bounds, 
beckoned him back again, and said, in a shrill whisper, 
and with a grin which puckered up his whole face, and 
almost obscured his eyes — 

“Will you— will you take a little drop of something-* 
)u8t a taste ? ” 

In good fellowship (if Arthur Gride had been capable d 
it) Newman would not have drunk with him one bubbfo 
of tlie richest wine that was ever made ; but to see what 
he would be at, and to punish him as much as he could, 
he accepted the offer immediately^. 

Arthur Gride, therefore, again applied himself to the 
press, and from a shelf laden with tall Flemish drinking 
glasses, and quaint bottles — some with necks like so 
many storks, and others with square, Dutch-built bodies, 
and short, fat, apoplectic throats— took down one dusty 
bottle of promising appearance, and two glasses of 
curiously small rise. 

“ You never tasted this,” siud Arthur. •• 
golden water. 1 like it on account of it’s name* It’s a 
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doBdous mme* Water of gM, ifolden water! ^li« ifear 
mOi it aeems quite a sin to dntik it I 
As his courage appeared to be fast failing tiinii and he 
trifled with the stopper in a manner whieh threatened the 
dismissal of the bottle to its old place, Newman took up 
one of the little glasses, and dinted it twice or thrice against 
the bottle, as a genUe reminder that he had not been 
helped yet. WiUi a deep, sigh, Arthur Gride slowly filled 
St-— though not to the briin^-4ind then filled his own. 

**Stop, stop; don*t drink it he said, laying his 
hand on Newman’s ; ** it was given to me twenty years 
ago, and when I take a little taste, which is ve — rv seldom, 
1 like to think of it beforeliand, and tease myself. We’ll 
drink a toast. Shall we drink a toast, Mr. No^gs ? ” 

Ah 1 ” said Newman, evelng his little glass impatiently 
’^Look sharp. Bearer waits,*^ 

** Why, then, I’ll tdl you what,” tittered Arthur, ” we’ll 
drink— he, he, he ! — we’il drink a lady.” 

** Ti&e ladies?” said Newman. 

’’No, no, Mr. Noggs,” replied Gride, arresting his hand, 
'*a lady. You wonder to hear me say a lady— 1 know you 
do, 1 know you do. Here’s little Madeline— that’s the 
toast, Mr. Noggs — ^little Madeline ! ” 

” Madeline ! ” said Newman ; inwardly adding, ” and 
God help herl” 

The rapidity and unconcern with which Newman dxs-» 
missed hb portion of the golden water had a great effect 
upon the old man, who sat upright in his chair, and gazed 
at him, open«mouthed, as if the sight had taken away his 
breath. Quite unmoved, however, Newman left him to sip 
his own at leisure, or to pour it back again into the bottle, 
if he chose, and departed ; after greatly outraging the 
dignity of Peg SHderskew by brushing past her in the 
passage without a word of apology or recognition. 

Mr. Gride and his housekeeper, immediately on being 
left alone, resolved themselves into a committee of ways 
and means, and discussed the arrangements which should 
be made for the reception of the young bride. As they 
were, like some other, conunittees, extremely dull ana 
prolix in debate, this hbtory may pursue the footsteps of 
Newman Noggs, thereby combining advantage with 
necessity; for it would liave been necessaiy to do so under 
any circumstances, and necessity has no law, as all the 
woddknow. 
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** You*ve faeea a long taid lUlpli^ when Newman 
mtumed, 

was a lone rej^ed Newman* 

** Bah t** ctted Raiph hnpatlentlv* ** Give me his note» 
if he gave yoa mie : his message, tf he didn*t And den*t^ 
go away* 1 want a word with you, sir**’ 

Newman handed in the note, and looked veiy viitooua 
and Innocent while his employer ^ broke the seal, and 
glanced his eye over it. 

He’ll be sure to corneal” muttered Ralph, as he tore U 
to pieces ; “ why, of coarse 1 know he’ll be sure to come* 
What need to say that? Noggs Pray, sir, what man 
was that with whom I saw you in the street last night ?” 

** 1 don’t know,” replied Newman. 

'’You had better refresh your memory, sir,” said Ral{dt» 
with a threatening look. 

"1 tell you,” returned Newman boldly, '’that I don’t 
know him at all. He came here twice and asked for you. 
You were out. He came again. You packed Itim off 
yourself. He gave the name of Brooker.” 

” 1 know he did,” said Ralph ; " what then ? ” 

’’What then? Wliy, then he lurked about and dogged 
me in the street. He follows me, night after night, and 
urges me to bring him face to face with you ; as he says he 
has been once, and not long ago either. He wants to see 
you face to face, he says, and you’ll soon hear him out, he 
warrants.” 

**And what say you to that?” inquired Ralph, looking 
keenly at his drudge. 

” Tliat it’s no business of mine, and 1 won’t. I told him 
he might catch you in the street, if that was all he wanted, 
but no, that wouldn’t do. You wouldn’t hear a word there^ 
he said. He must have you alone, in a room with the door 
locked, where he could spealt without fear, and you’d sooa 
change your tone, and hear him patiently.” 

” An audacious dog 1 ” Ralph muttered. 

“Tltat’s all I know,” said Newman. ‘’I say again, I 
don’t know what man he is. , 1 don’t believe he knows 
self. You have seen him ; perhaps you do.” 

*’ I think 1 do,” replied Ralph. 

’’Well,” retorted Newman sulkily, ’’don’t expect me to 
know him too ; that’s all. You’ll ask me neat w!^ 1 
never told you this before. What would pu. say if I was 
to tell you fdi that people sav of you ? what do you call 
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me I sometimee do? * BrutOi ase !* and titap at me 
like a dragon.’* 

Tills was true enough; though the quesdon which 
Newman anticipated was, in hu:t, upon Ralph’s lips at the 
moment. 

** He is an idle ruffian,” said Ralph ; **a vagabond from 
beyond the sea, where he travelled for his crimes ; a felon 
let loose to run hts neck into" die halter ; a swindler, who 
lias the audacity to try his schemes on me who know him 
well. The next time he tampers with you, hand him over 
to the police, for attempting to extort money by lies and 
threats-^*ye hear?— and leave the rest to me. He shall 
cool his heels in jail a little time, and 111 be bound he looks 
for other folks to deece when becomes out You mind 
what I say, do you ? ” 

** 1 hear,” said Newman. 

^*Do it, then,” returned Ralph, **and PH reward you. 
Now you may go.” 

Newman readily availed himself of the permission, and 
shutting himself up in his little office, remained there in 
very serious cogitation all day. When he was released at 
night, he proceeded with ail the expedition he could use to 
the city, and took up his old position behind the pump, to 
watch for Nicholas — for Newman Noggs was proud in his 
way, and could not bear to appear as his friend before the 
brothers Cheeryble, in the shabby and degraded state to 
which he was reduced. 

He had not occupied this position many minutes, when 
lie was rejoiced to see Nicholas approaching, and darted 
out from his ambuscade to meet him. Nicholas, on his 
part, was no less pleased to encounter his friend, whom he 
nad not seen for some time ; so their greeting was a warm 
one. 

** 1 was thinking of you at that moment,” said Nicholas. 

That’s right,” rejoined Newman, ’’and I of you. 1 
couldn’t help coming up to-night. 1 say, 1 think I’m going 
to find out something.” 

** And' what may that be ? ” returned Nicholas, smiling 
at this odd communication. 

” 1 don’t know what it may be, I don’t know what it may 
not be,” said Newman ; ” it’s some secret in which your 
uncle is concerned, but what, I’ve not yet been able to dis« 
cover, although 1 have my strong suspicions. I’ll not hint 
’em now, in ease you should be disappotnted.” 
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*^/di8am>otfitod I” cfied Nkholad; ‘*ain I interested?** 

I think you are/* replied Kewfnan. ** I have a crotchet 
in my head tlbat it must be so. 1 have found out a man 
urho plainly knows more than he cares^ to tell at once, and 
he has s^r^dy dropped such hints to me as pusade me^t 
say, as puzzle me,*' said Newman, scratching his red nose 
into a state of violent inBammation, and staring at Ntdhidas 
witli all his might and main meanwhile. 

Admiring what could have wound his Mend up to such 
a pitch of mysterv, Nicholas endeavoured, by a series 
questions, to elucidate the cause t but in vain* Newman 
could not be drawn into any more explicit statement than a 
repetition of the perplexities he had already thrown out, and 
ii confused oration, showing how it was necessaj^ to use 
the ut^st caution ; how the lynx-eyed Ralph had already 
seen him in company with his unknown correspondent ; and 
how he liad baffled the said Ralph by extreme guarded^ 
ness of manner and ingenuity of speech, having prepared 
himself for such a contingent from the first. 

Remembering his companion's propensity— of which his 
nose, indeed, perpetually^ warned all beholders like a beacon 
—Nicholas had drawn him Into a sequestered tavern. Here 
they fell to reviewing tlie origin and progress of their 
acquaintance, as men sometimes do^ and tracing out the 
little events by which it was most strongly marked, came 
at last to Miss Cecilia Bobsten 

** And that reminds me,” said Newman, **that you never 
told me the young lady's real name.** 

Madeline I ” said Nicholas. 

Madeline !” cried Newman; *‘what Madeline? Her 
other name— say her other name*” 

** Bray,*’ said'Nicholas, in ^eat astonishment. 

It’s the same I ” cried Newman. ** Sad story I Can 
you stand idly by and let that unnatural marriage take 
place without one attempt to save her ?” 

** What do you mean ? ’* exclaui^ Nicholas, starting up^ 
** marriage ! are you mad ? ” 

** Are you— is she— are you blind, deaf, senseless, dead?** 
said Newman. *'Do you know that within one day, by 
means of your uncle Ralph, she will be married to a man 
as bad as he, and worse, if worse there is ? Do you l^w 
that within one day she will be sacrificed, as sure as you 
stand there alive, to a hoai^ wretch— a devil bora and bred, 
and gray indevils* ways ? ^ 
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careful what you say," replied Niidiolas. **For 
Heaven's sake be careful 1 I ani left here alone, and those 
who could stretch out a hand to rescue her are far away« 
What is it that you mean ? " 

I never heard her name,*' said Newman, choking with 
his enerCT« Why didn’t you tell me ? How was 1 to 
know ? We might, at least, ^ave had some time to think I " 
What is it tliat you mean ? ** cried Nicholas. 

It was not an easy task to arrive at this information ; 
but, after a great (Quantity of extraordinaiy pantomime, 
which in no way assisted it, Nicholas, who was almost as 
wild as Newman Noggs himself, forced the latter down 
upon his seat, and held him down until he began his tale. 

Rage, astonislunent, indignation, and a storm of passions, 
rushed through die listener's heart as the plot was leud 
bare. He no sooner understood it all tlian, with a face of 
ashy paleness, and trembling in every limb, he darted fironi 
the house. 

^'Stop lilml" cried Newman, bolting out in pursuit. 
"He'll be doing something desperate — she'll murder some* 
bod}' — ^hollo, there I stop him. Stop thief I stop tiiief 1" 


CHAPTER LIL 

NICHOLAS DESPAIRS OP RESCUING MADELINE BRAV, BUT 
PLUCItS UP HIS SPIRITS AGAIN, AND DETEltMlNES 
TO ATTEMPT IT— DOMESTIC INTELUGENCB OF THE 
KBNWIGSES AND LILLTVICKS. 

Finding that Newman was determined to arrest his 
progress at any hazard, and apprehensive that some well- 
intentioned passenger, attracted by the cry of "Stop Uiief," 
might really lay violent hands upon his person, and place 
him in a disagreeable predicament, from which he might 
have some difficulty in extricating himself, Nicholas soon 
slackened his pace, and suffered Newman Noggs to come 
up with him; which he did in so breathless a condition, 
that it seemed impossible he could have held out for a 
minute longer. 

" 1 will go straight to Bray's," said Nicholas. ** I will 
see this man* If there is a feeling of humanity lingering 
In his breast, a spark of consideration for his own child, 
motherless and fttendlsss as she is, I will awaken 
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^*Voii uriil not/* repitodi Nowman. **You wiH not, 
inxie^ " 

**Then/* said Nicholas, prossli^ onward, will act 
upon my first impulse, and ^ straig’ht to Ralph Niddeby.'* 

‘*By the time you reach his house he will he in hOd,** 
said Newman. 

** I will drag him from it»** cried Nicholas fiercely. 

** Tut, tut/* said Noggs. “ Be yourself.** 

You are the best of friends to me, Newman/* rejoined 
Nicholas, after a pause, and taking his hand as he spoke.^ 
** I have made head against many trials, but the mis^ of 
another, and such misery is involved in this one that I 
declare to you I am rendered desperate, and know not how 
to act.** 

In truth, it did seem a hopeless case. It was Impossible 
to make any use of such intelligence as Newman Noggs 
had gleaned when he lay concealed in the ciosht. The mere 
circumstance of the compact between Ralph Nickleby and 
Gride would not invalidate the marriage, or render Bray 
averse to it, who, if he did not actually know of the exist- 
ence of some such understanding, doubtless suspected it. 
Wliat had been hinted with reference to some fraud on 
Madeline, had been put with 'aullcient obscurity by Arthur 
Gride, but coming from Newman Noggs, and obscured still 
further by the smoke of his pocket-pistol, it became wholly 
unintelligible, and involved in utter darkness. 

** Tliere seems no ray of hope,** said Nicliolas. 

**Th« greater necessity for coolness, for reason, Ibr 
consideration, for thought,’* said Newman, pausing at 
every alternate word to look anxiously in kts friend’s face. 

Wliere are the brothers ? *’ 

** Both absent on urgent business, as they will be for a 
week to come.” 

Is there no way of communicating with them — no way 
of getting one of them here by to*moTrow night ? ” 

** Impossible r* said Nicholas, **the sea is between us 
and them. With the fairest winds that ever blew, to go 
and return would take three days and nights,” 

**Tlielr nephew,” said Newman — “their old clerk,” 

“What could either do that 1 cannot?” rejoined 
Nicholas. “With reference to them, especially, 1 am 
enjoined to the strictest silence on this subject. What 
right have I to betray the confidence repom in me, 
when nothing but a mirade can prevent this sacrifice 
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‘‘ Think, urged Newman. tliete no way 
There is none/* said Nicholas, In utter dejeetlon. 
*'Not one. The ^ther urges-^the daughter consents. 
These demons have her In their tolls; legal righti 
might, power, money, and every influence are on nteir 
side. How can I hope to save her ?** 

**Hope to the last!*’ said Newman, clapping him on 
the back. ** Always hone; that’s a dear boy. Never 
leave off hoping, ft don’t answer. Do you mind me, 
Ntdc? it don’t answer. Don’t leave a stone unturned. 
It’s always something to know you’ve done the most 
you could. But don’t leave off hoping, or it’s of no use 
doing anything. Hope, hope to the last ! ” 

Nicholas needed encouragement. The suddenness with 
which intelligence of the two usurers’ plans had come 
upon him, the little time which remained for exertion, 
the probability, almost amounting to certainty itself, 
that a few hours would place Madeline Bray for ever 
beyond his reach, consign her to unspeakalw misery, 
and perhaps to an untimely deatli — all this quite stunned 
and overwhelmed him. Every hope connected with her 
that he had suffered himself to form, or had entertained 
unconsciously, seemed to fall at his feet, withered and 
dead. Every charm with which his memory or imagina- 
tion had surrounded her presented itself before him, 
only to heighten his anguish and add new bitterness to 
his despair. Every feeling of sympathy for her forlorn 
condition, and of admiration for her heroism and forti- 
tude, aggravated the indignation which shook him in 
every limb, and swelled his heart almost to bursting. 

But if Nicholas’s own heart embarrassed him, Newman’s 
came to his relief. Hiere was so much earnestness in 
his remonstrance, and such sincerity and fervour in hts 
manner, odd and ludicrous as it always was, that it im- 
parted to Nicholas new firmness, and enabled him to 
say, after he had walked on some little way in silence** 
’’You read me a good lesson, Newman, and I will 
profit by it. One step, at least, 1 may take-*am bound 
to take, indecd—and to that I will apply myself to-morrow.” 

’’What is that?” asked Noggs wistfully. ’’Not to 
threaten Ralph ? Not to see the &ther ? ” 

"To see the daughter, Newman,” replied Nicholas. 
”To do what, after all, is the utmost that the brothers 
could do, if they were here, as Heaven send thev wore I 
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To moon with hor upon ht4ootto unlofi^ ^ polhl 
out to hor oil the lot whldi she is mshnsmiT 1 

mshly^ It may boi end without due refiection. To ouii^ 
her» at leesL to pause. She ean have bad no eouneeitier 
for her goodu Perhaps even 1 may move her So far ye^ 
thoufh It is the eleventh houff and she upon the veiT 
brink of ruku^’ 

Bravely spoken I*’ said Kawnian. ^*Well donsi well 
done I Yes* Very good.*’ 

**And I do declare/* cried Nicholas^ with honest eii» 
thusiasm. '’that in this effort I am influenced by no 
selfish or personal considerations, hut by fdty for he(> 
and detestation and abhorrence of this heartless scheme # 
and that I would do the eame, were there twenty rivale 
in tlie field, and 1 the last and least favoured of them all/* 

"You would, 1 believe/’ said Newman. "But where 
are you hurrying now ? ** 

"Homewards/* answered Nicholas. "Do you come 
with me» or ehall I say good^nlghc? ” 

" 1*11 come a little way# if you will but walk, not run,** 
said Noggs. 

" 1 cannot walk to*nlght, Newman,** returned Nicholas 
hurriedly. " 1 must move rapidly, or 1 could not draw my 
breath. I’ll tell you what I’ve said and done to-morrow t” 

Without waiting for a reply, he darted off at a rapid 
pace, and, plunging into the crowds which thronged the 
Street, was Quickly lost to view. 

" He’s a violent youti. at timee/* said Newman, looking 
after him ; " and yet 1 like him for it There’e cause 
enough now, or the deuce is in it Hope I 1 saui hope, 
I think I Ralph Nickleby and Gride with their heads 
together-**and hope for the opposite party I Ho I ho I ” 

It was with a ve«^ melanclioly laugh that Newman 
Noggs concluded this soliloquy; and it was with a 
very melancholy shake of the head, and a very ruefifl 
countenance, that he turned about, and went plodding 
on hti way. 

This, under ordinary circumstances, would have been 
to some small tavern or dram-shop ; that being his wav 
in more senses than one. But Newman was too mods 
interested, and too anxious, to betake himself even to 
this resource, and so, wiUi many desponding and disnud 
reflections, went straight home. 

It had come to pass that afternoon that Miss Horleena 
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Kdnwigs iiad received an Invitatiofi to repair next dav» 
steamer from Westminster Bridge^ the £el-^e 
Mand at Ttirickenbain, there to make merry upon a 
cold collation^ bottled beer» shrub and shrimps^ and to 
dance in the open air to the music of a looomotiye band, 
conveyed thither for the purpose: the steamer being 
specimly engaged by a daiiciog**master of extensive con** 
oectton for the accommodation of Ids numerous pupils^ 
and the pupils displaying their appreciation of the 
dancing-master^s services by purchasing themselves, and 
inducing their friends to do the like, divers light^ldue 
tickets, entitling them to join the expedition. Of these 
light-blue tickets, one had been predated hy an ambitious 
neighbour to Miss MoHeena Renwigs, with an invitation 
to join her daugliters ; and Mrs. Kenwigs, rightly deem** 
ing that the honour of the family was involved in Miss 
Morleena^s making the most splendid appearance possible 
on so short a notice, and testifying to the dandng-master 
that there were other dandng-masters besides him« s^nd 
to all fathers and mothers present that other p^ple^s 
children could learn to be genteel besides theirs, bad 
fainted away twice under the magnitude of her prepara- 
tions, but, upheld by a determination to sustain the 
family name or perish in the attempt, was still hard at 
work when Newman Noggs came home. . 

Now, between the Itauan-ironlng of frills, the flouncing 
of trousers, the trimming of frocks, the faintings and 
the comlngs-to again, incidental to the occasion, Mrs. 
Kenwigs had been so entirely occupied that she had not 
observed, until within half an hour before, that the flaxen 
tails of Miss Morleena’s hair were, in a manner, run to 
seed ; and that, unless she were put under the hands of a 
skilful hairdresser, she never could achieve that signal 
triumph over the daughters of all other people, anything 
Jess than which would be tantamount to defeat This 
discovery drove Mrs. Kenwigs to despair, for the hair* 
dresser lived three streets and eight dangerous crossings 
off. Morleena could not be trusted to go there alone, 
even if sudi a proceeding were strictly proper, of which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had her doubts; Mr. Kenwigs had not 
returned from business; and there was nobody to take 
her. So Mrs. Kenwigs first slapped Miss Kenwiga for 
being the cause of her vexation, and then shed tears# 

*'You diitdl^ sm Mrs# KenwigSg t 
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lum gono through^ wlia^ 1 have Mu night W fmt 
good.*' 

can^t help it» msi’’ replied Mor!eena» abo ia tenter 
‘*xny hair wiS grow.*^ 

^*Don*t taOc to moi yoo naughty thing 1** said Mrs» 
Keowigs« ‘‘don^t 1 Even If I was to trust you by yourself 
and you were to escape being run over, I icnow youM nm 
in to Laura Chopkins ‘^vmo was the daughter of the 
ambitious neighbour-^^*and tell her what you’re gmng to 
wear to-morrow, I know you would. YouVe no proper 
pride in yourself, and are not to be trusted out ot sight 
ibr an instant.” 

Deploring the evlUmindedness of her eldest daughter in 
these terms, Mrs. Kenwigs distilled fresh drops of vexation 
from her eyes, and declared that she did believe there never 
was anybody so tried as she was. Thereupon Morieena 
Kenwigs wept afresh, and they bemoariM t})en!iselve8 
together. 

Matters were at this point as Newman Noggs was heard 
to limp past the door on his way upstairs, when Mrs. 
Kenwigs, gaining new hope from the sound of his foot- 
steps, hastily removed from her countenance as many 
traces of her late emotion as were effaceable on so short 
a notice ; and, presenting herself before him, and repre- 
senting their dilemma, entreated that he would escort 
Morieena to the hairdresser’s shop. 

^*1 wouldn’t ask you, Mr. Noggs,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 

** if 1 didn’t know what a good, Kind*hearted creature you 
are— no, not for worlds. 1 am a weak constitution, Mr. 
Noggs, but my spirit would no more let nie ask a favouir 
wliere 1 thought there vras a chance of its being refused, 
than it would let me submit to see my children trampled 
down and trod upon by envy and lowness I ” 

Newman was too good-natured not to have consented, 
even without this avowal of confidonco on the part 6f 
Mrs. Kenwigs. Accordingly, a very few minutes had 
elapsed when he and Miss Morieena were on their way 
to the hairdresser’s. 

It was not exactly a hairdresser’s ; that is to say, people 
of a coarse and vulgar turn of mind might have 'called it 
a barber’s ; for they not only cut and curled ladies elegantiy 
and children carefully, but shaved gentlemen easily. StDf, 
it was a highly genteel establishment— quite first-cate, in 
there were displayed tn the window, hesidoi oOier 
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efogandes, waxen busti of a Uglit lady and a dark aentla* 
man, which were the admiration of the whole nei^bour^ 
hood. Indeed, tome ladlee had gone $o far aa to aaaert 
that the dark gentleman waa actually a portrait of t ve 
spirited young proprietor ; and the great similarity between 
tlidr heaui-dressea^bota wore very glossy hairi with a 
narrow walk straiffht down the middle, and a profusion 
of flat circular cans on both aidesH-enoouraged tlie idea* 
The better informed among the sea. however, made Itadit 
of this assertion, for however willing they were (and they 
were very willing) to do full juetice to the handsome fiice and 
figure of the pn^rietor. they held the countenance of the 
dark gentleman in the window to be an exquisite and 
abstract idea of masculine beauty, realised sometimes, 
perhaps, among angels and military men. but very rarely 
embodied to gladden the eyes of mortals* 

It was to this establishment that Newman Noggs led 
Miss Kenwigs in safety. Ihe proprietor, knowing that 
Miss Kenwigs liad three sisters, each with two flaxen 
tails, and all good for sixpence apiece, once a month at 
least, promptly deserted an old gentleman whom be had 
just lather^ for shaving, and handing him over to tlie 
journeyman (who was not very popular among the ladies, 
by reason of hts obesity and middle age), waited on tlie 
young lady himself. 

Just as this change had been effected, there presented 
himself for shaving a big, burly, good-humoured coal- 
heaver. with a pipe In his mouth, who, drawing his hand 
across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would 
be disengaged. 

The journeyman to whom this question was put looked 
doubtfully at the young proprietor, and the young pro- 
prietor looked scornfully at the coal-heaver, observing at 
the same time— 

•‘You won’t get shaved here, my man.^ 

*• Why not ? said the coal-heaver. 

We don’t shave gentlemen in your line.” remarked the 
young proprietor. 

” Wliy. 1 see you a-shaving of a baker, when 1 was look- 
ing thiough the winder last week,” said the coal-heaver. 

. necessary to draw the line somewherea. my fine 
feller,” replied the principal ” We draw the line there. 
We can’t gp beyond bakers. If we was to get any lower 
than bakers, our euatomers would desert us. and we might 
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diiit up ibop. You must tqr otiiar eilftfaliibilimi 4 
■far. W« eotudnt 1)0 it 

Itie applicant stared, ^Soiled at Nawmau NogfSi 
appeared highly eatartaiuedf looked slightly round tiie 
shop, as if in depreciation of the poinatum pots and odbar 
articles of stock, took his pipe out of hm mouthi tad 
gave, a very loud wbietlOi and then put It in again, and 
walked out. 

The old gentleman who had just been latheredi and who 
was sitting in a melancholy manner, with his fiiioe tumed 
towards the wall, appealed quite uneonscioue of this 
incident, and to be insensible to everything around him 
in the depth of a reverie— a very mournful one, to judge 
from the sighs he occasionally vented— in wht^ ha wai 
absorbed. Affected by this example^ the proprietor began 
to clip Miss Kenwlgs, the lourneyman to scrape the old 
gentleman, and Newman Koggs to read last Sunds^y*s 
paper, all three in silence; when Miss Kenwigs utteirc 
a shrill little scream, and Newman, raising his ms, saw 
that it had been elicited by the circumstance of the old 
gentleman turning hss head, and disclosing the features 
of Mr. Lilly vick the collector* 

The features of Mr. Liilyvick they were, but strangely 
altered. If ever an old gentleman had made a point of 
appearing in public shaved close and clean, that old 
gentleman was Mr. Liilyvick. If ever a collector had 
borne himself like a collectorf and assumed before all 
men a solemn and portentous dignity, as if he had the 
world on his books, and It was all two quarters in arrear, 
that collector was Mr. Liilyvick. And now, there he sat, 
with the remains of a beard at least a week old encumber*^ 
inff his chin ; a soiled and crumpled shirb-frill, crouching, 
as it were, upon his breast instead of standing bolmy 
out ; a demeanour so abashed and drooping, so despondent 
and expressive of such humiliation, grief, and shame, 
that if the souls of forty unsubstantial housekeepers, all 
of whom had had their water cut off for non*payment of 
the rate, could have been concentrated in one body, that 
one body could hardly have expressed such mortincatioA 
and defeat aJt were now expressed in the person of 
Mr. Liilyvick the collector. 

Newman Noggs uttered bus name, and Mr. LiUyvick 
groaned, then couglied to hide it. But the groan was a 
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. ** Is anything the matter? ** ^ald NeWman Noggs. 

Matter, rir I ** cried Mr, Liliyvlck, ** The plug *>( life 
ie dry* sir, and but the mud is left** 

This speech-— 'the style of which Newman attributed to 
Mr,. Lillyvick*s recent association with thbatrlcal characters 
*^-itot . being quite explanatory, Newman lotted as if he 
were about to ask another question, when Mr. Liliyvlck 
prevented him by sliaking his hand mournfully, and then 
waving his own, 

^*h6t me shaved!*’ said Mr. Lill^ick. shall 
be done before Morleena — is Morleena, isn't it ? ** 

Yes,** said Newman. 

‘^Kenwigses have got a boy» haven’t they?” inquired 
the collector. 

A^ln Newman said ‘’Yes." 

Is St a nice boy?” demanded the collector. 

*'It ain’t a very nasty one,” returned Newman, rather 
embarrassed by the question. 

** Susan Renwigs used to say,” observed the collector, 
*Uhat if ever she had another boy, she hoped it might 
be like me. Is this one like me, Mr. Noggs ? ” 

Tiiis was a puzzling inquiry, but Newman evaded it by 
repl^^ing to Mr. Lillyvick that he thought the baby might 
possibly come like him in time. 

** 1 should be glad to liave somebody like me, somehow,” 
said Mr. Lillyvick, ** before 1 die.” 

** You don’t mean to do that yet awhile ? ” said Newman. 

Unto which Mr. Lillyvick replied in a solemn voice, 
” Let me be shaved I ” and again consigning himself to 
the hands of the journeyman, said no more. 

This was remarkable behaviour. So remarkable did it 
seem to Miss Mm-leena, that that young lady, at the 
imminent hazard of having her ear sliced off, had not 
been able to forbear looking round, some scores of times, 
during the foregoing colloquy. Of her, however, Mr. 
Lillyvick took no notice, rather striving (so, at least, it 
seemed to Newman Noggs) to evade her observation, and 
to shrink into himself whenever he attracted her regards. 
Newman wondered very much what could have occasioned 
tills altered behaviour on the part of the collector ; but, 
philosophically reflecting that he would most likely know, 
sooner ot* later, and that he could perfectly afford to wait, 
^e was very little disturbed the singularity of the old 
gentleman’s deportment 
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Tiia oitdiv md eisrtitijBr Ming «t !ait cnnnludnd* tiin old 
gontlmafi, Who had haen soma tbno waitings rose to go^ 
and watking out with Newman and his charge, took 
Newman^s arm, and proceeded for some time without 
making an 3 r observation. Newman, who In power of 
taciturnity was excelled by few people; made no aUempt to 
lireak silence; and so they went on, until they had 
nearly reached Miss Morleenak home, when Mr. Lillyvick 
said — 

**Were the Kenwigses veiy much overpowered, Mr. 
Noggs, by that news ? ” 

** Wiiat news ? ** returned Newman. 

** That about — my— »bwng— 

** Married?^’ suggested Newman. 

** Ah 1 *’ replied Mr. l^llyvlck, imth another groan— tins 
time not even disguised 'by a wheeae. 

** It made ma cry when she knew it/* interposed Miss 
Morleena, *' but we kept it irom her ibr a long time ; and 
pa a^as vm low in his spirits, but he is better now ; and 1 
was very ill, but 1 am better too.** 

** Would you give your great-uncle Ltllyvick a kiss if he 
was to ask you, Morleena?** said the collector, with some 
hesitation. 

«Yes — uncle Lillyvick, I would,” returned Miss 
Morleena, with the energy of both her parents combined ; 
‘*but not aunt Lillyvick. Sbe*s not an aunt of mine, and 
1*11 never call her one.” 

Immediately upon the utterance' of these words, Mr. 
Lillyvick caught Miss Morleena up in his arms and kissed 
her ; and, being by this time at the door of the house where 
Mr. Kenwigs lodged (which, as has been before mentioned, 
usilally stood wide open), he walked straight up into Mr. 
Kenwigs*s silting«room, and put Miss Morleena down in 
the midst. Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs were at supper. At 
sight of their perjured relative, Mrs. Kenwigs turned faint 
and pale, and Mr. Kenwigs rose majestically. 

** Kenwigs,’* said the collector, ** shake hands.** 

said Mr. Kenwigs, ^'the time has been when 1 
was proud to shake hands with such a man as that man as 
now surweys me. The time has been, sir,** said Mr. 
Kenwigs, ** when a wisit from that man has excited in me 
and my family’s booeums sensations both nateral and 
awakening. But now I look upon that man with emotions 
totally surpassing everythink, and 1 ask mysetlf where la 
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1cd$'Mmonrt witere te hfi itnilght^fer*ardfieiSy and it 
hti human aatuy^?** 

Susan Kanwlmiy** said Mr. LtHyv!cle» tMmifig humbly 
to his nieoe, ** don’t you say anything to 
^*She Is not equal to lt« stfv” said mr. Kenwlge^ itrilelog 
tho table emphatieatly* *’Wfiat with the nursing of a 
healthy babby» and the reflections upon your cruel conduct, 
Ibitr pints of malt Hquor a day is hardly able to sustain 
her.’’ 

I am glad,” said the poor collector meekly, **tbat tiie 
haW is a healthy one. I ant very glad of that” 

Inia was touching the Renwii^ on their tenderest 
TOint. Mrs. Renwigs instantly burst into tears, and Mr. 
Renwtgs evinced great emotion.^ 

*‘My pleasantest feeling, all the time that dlild was 
expected,” said Mr. Renwigs moumfuUy, ‘*wa8 a-think* 
ing, ^ If it’s a bcw, as I hope it may be ; for 1 have.heard 
its uncle Lillyvick s&y again and again he would prefer our 
having a boy next— if it’s a boy, what will nis uncle 
Lillyvidc say — what will he like him to be called — ^will he 
be Peter, or Alexander, or Pompey, or Diorgeenes, or what 
will he be?’ and now when I look at hun---a precious, 
unconscious, helpless infant, with no use in his little arms 
but to tear his little cap, and no use in his little legs but to 
kick his little self— when 1 see him a-lying on his mother’s 
lap, cooing and cooing, and, in his innocent state, almost 
a-choking hisself with his little fist— when I see him such a 
in&nt as he is, and think that that uncle Lillyidck, as was 
once a-going to be so fond of him, has withdrawed himself 
away, such a feeling of wengeance comes over me as no 
language can depidter, and I feel as if even that holy babe 
was a-telling me to hate him.” 

This aflecting picture moved Mrs. Renwigs deeply. 
After several imperfect words, whibh vainly attempted to 
struggle to the surface, but were drowned and washed 
away by the strong tide of her tears, she spake. 

** Uncle,” said Mrs. Renwigs, ”to think that you should 
have turned 3 roar back upon me and my dear children, and 
upon Renwigs, which is the author of their being— you 
who was once so kind and^aflectionate, and who, If any- 
body had told us such a thing of, we should have withered 
with scorn like lightning — you that little Lillyvick, our 
first and earliest boy, was named after at the very altar— 
oh gracioufl” 
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**W9M it toQtifiy that wm «ftred for?’’ tmi Hr* Kmmig^ 

Was It property that vre eivmr thought of? ** 

*• No.** crM Mrs. Kenwsga* I scorn it.** 

**So do I/’ said Mr. Keawl^s» *‘an4 always did.^ 

**Mv feelings have been kLiicenrated,** said Mrs. KenwigtSs 
^*itty iieait ms been tom asunder with angidsht I hssro 
been Uirown back hi mv ooii6nement» my unofiendsbg 
infant has been rendered unoomfiertable and fractioiis* 
Morleena has pined herself away to nothing; all this 1 
forget and forgive, and with you, uncle, I never can 
quarrel. But never ask me to receive As^never do 
uncle. For 1 will not, I will not, 1 won’t, 1 won’t, 1 
won’t 1” 

” Susan, my dear,” said Mr. Kenwigs, ** consider your 
child.” 

'*Yes,” shrieked Mrs. Kenwigs, will consider my 
child t 1 will consider my cliildT my own child, that no 
uncles can deprive me of; my own hated, despised, 
deserted, cut«off little child.” And here the emotions ot 
Mrs. Kenwigs became so violent that Mr. KenvdgS was 
fain to administer hartshorn internally and vinegar 
externally, and to destroy a staylace, fotir petticoat 
strings, and several small buttons. 

Newman had been a silent spectator of this scene, for 
Mr. Ltllyvick had signed to htm not to withdraw, and 
Mr. Kenwigs had further solicited hts presence by a nod 
of invitation. When Mrs. Kenwigs had been'' in smne 
decree restored, and Newman, as a pmon possessed of some 
influence with her, had remonstrated and begged her to 
compose herself, Mr. lillyvick said, in a faltering voice — 

*’ 1 never shall ask anybody here to receive my— 1 needn’t 
mention tibe word ; you know what 1 mean. Kenwigs, 
and Susan, yesterday was a week she eloped with a 
lialf-^y captain ! ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs started together. 

’’Blpped with a half-pay captain,” repeated Mr. 
LiUyvick — basely and falsely eloped with a hal^pay 
captain — with a tiottle-nosed captain that any man might 
have considered himself safe from. It was in this room,” 
said Mr. Lillyvtck, looking sternly round, ’’that 1 first 
see Henrietta Petowker. It is an this room that I turn 
her off for ever.” 

This declaration completely dianged the whole ppiture 
of aflkki. Mrs. Kenwigs throw nerself upon the old 
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g^stitl6o3An^s iiBck, Uttei^ repmadiiiig hersdf for her 
htte hiurshfie$$« and esrotalmliig, if she had suiiered, what 
must his eufCerings have been 1 Mr, Kenwi^ grasped 
his hand, and vowed eternal friendship and remorse. 
Mrs, Kc^wi^^ was horrorHitricken to think that she 
should ever have nourished in her bosom such a snake, 
adder, viper, serpent, and base crocodile, as Henrietta 
Petowker. Mr, Kenwigs argued that she must have been 
bad indeed not to have improi^ed by so long a con- 
templation of Mrs. Kenwigs*s virtue. Mrs. Kenwigs 
remembered that Mr. Kenfrigs had often said tliat ne 
was not quite satisfied of the propriety of Miss Petowker^s 
conduct, and wondered how it was that she could have 
been blinded by such a wretch. Mr. Kenwigs remembered 
that he had had his suspicions, but did not wonder why 
Mrs. Kenwigs had not nad hers, as she was all chastity, 
purity, and truth, and Henrietta all baseness, falsehood, 
and deceit. And Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs botli said, with 
strong feeling and tears of sympathy, that evef^lung 
happened for the best, and conjured the good collector 
not to give way to unavailing grief, but to seek con- 
solation in the society of those affectionate relations whose 
*arins and hearts were ever open to him. 

**Out of aftection and regard foi you,- Susan and 
Kenwigs,** said Mr. Lillyrick. '*and not out of revenge 
and spite against her, mr she is below it. 1 shall, to- 
morrow morning, settle upon your children, and make 
payable to the survivors of them when they come of age 
or marry, that money that I once meant to leave ’em 
in my will. The deea shall be executed to-morrow, and 
Mr. Noggs shall be one of the witnesses. He hears me 
promise this, and he shall see it done.** 

Overpowered by this noble and generous offer, Mr. 
Kenwigs, Mrs. Kenwigs, and Miss Morleena Kenwigs, 
all began to sob together; and the noise of their sobbing 
communicating itself to the next room, where the children 
lay abed, and causing them to cry too, Mr. Kenwigs 
rushed wildly in, and bringing them out In his arms, 
by two and two, tumbled them down in their nightcaps 
and gowns at the feet of Mr. lillyvick, and called upon 
them tq thank and bless him. 

^*And now,** said Mr. Lillyvick, when a heart-rending 
scene had ensued, and the children wens dearsd away 
again, ^*give me some supper. This took place twenty 



ibildt from tom. I 0mm up tfiSt mowings mi iHMfo 
hem liAgediigr Al» 0 ut all wiliioot boing able to mtse ^ 
up m mliid to come and see yocu 1 bumtmred Itor io 
etocymitigi eiio had her om m]r» ahe did just aa liio 
pleaiodf and now the hat 4om mo* lliere waa taroNit 
tea^^epora atid tweaty^bor pmiad la sovereigiia^l 'mijPled 
them a liial«— 1 ml I ehall aever he able la 

kaock a doutde kaodk agalo, trhen 1 go my roitadt^ 
doa*t aay anything more abont it, please— the epooni 
were worth— never mind— never mind t** < 

Witii such muttered outpourings as these, the old 
gentleman slied a few tears t hut they got Hm Into tiui 
elbow^diair, and prevailed upon him, wHltout much 
pressing, to nvike a hearty supper, and by the time ho 
bad finished his first pipe and efisposed of half a docen 
glasses out of a crown howl of puncli, ordered by Mr. 
Kenwigs, in celebration of his return to the bosom of hki 
family, he seemed, though still very hum^e, quite 
rerigned to his fate, and rather rriieved than othervrise 
by the flight of his xvtfe. 

** When 1 see that man/^ said Mr. Kenwigs, with One 
hand round Mrs. Kenwigs’s waist, his other hand sup^ 
porting his pipe (whidi made him wink and cough very 
much, for he was no smoker), and his eyes on Morleena, 
who sat upon her uncle’s knees— ’’when I eee that man 
a«mingling once again In the spear which he adorns, 
and see hts affections deweloping themselves in legitimate 
sitiwations, 1 feel that his natur*' is as elewated and 
expanded as his standing afore society as a puh^ 
diaracter is unimpeached, and the woices of my infiuit 
children purvided ror in life seem to whisper to me sofity, 
*Thf8 is an ewent at which Evins itself looks down I ’ ” 


CHAPTER LIII. 


CPHTAINtKQ THE FURTHSR PROGRBSS OF THB PLOT 

TRIVBD BY MR. RALPH NICXLBBY AND MR. ARTaUR 
ORIDR. 


With that settled resolution and steadiness of purpose to 
which extreme circumstances so often give birth, acting 
upon &r less excitable and more sluggish tempmiaenta 
than that which was the lot of MadeUne Bray’s admker. 
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Nidiolaii sOMtAp 0 t datm of day* from die reattege ^oudi 
wfaidi no sleep had Wdted on the previoua night, And 
prepaned to snake that last appeal by whose s%ht and 
Sraple thmd her only letnaitdng hope of escape depended* 

Ath(High to restless and ardent minds monttog may he 
tilt fitting season fior eaerdon and activity, it is not always 
at that time that hope is strongest or the ^drit most 
sanguine and buoyant In trying and doubtful posttioiis» 
liSSi custom, a steady contesnt&tion of the diffieuldca 
which surround us, and a fiuniliarity with them, tmper* 
ceptibly diminish our apprehensions and beget oompsimtive 
indifibrenoe, if not a vai^ and reokless confidence tn smsie 
rdief, the means or nature of which we care not to foresee* 
But when we come, fresh, upon such things in the momingi 
With that dark and ellent gap between us and yesterday, 
with evety link in the brittle chain of hope to rivet afiresh, 
our hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool, calm reason sub» 
itituted in its stead, doubt and misgiving revive* As the 
traveller sees fkrthest by day, and becomes aware of rugged 
mountains and trackless plains which the fiiendly darkness 
had shrouded from his sight and mind together, so the 
wayfarer in ^e toilsome path of human life sees, with each 
returning sun, some new obstade to somiount, some new 
height to be attained. Distances stretch out before him 
whfob last night were scarcely taken into account, and the 
light which iplds all nature with its cheerful beams seems 
but to shine upon the weary obstacles that yet lie strewn 
between him and the grave* 

So thought Nicholas, when, with the impatience natural 
to A situAllon like his, he softly left the house, and, feeling 
as though to remain in bed were to lose most precious 
time, and to be up and stirring were in some way to prcK 
mote the end be had in view, wandered into London 
perfectly well knowing that for hours to come he could not 
obtain speedi with Madeline, and could do nothing but 
wish the intervening time away. 

And even now, as he paced the streets, and listlessly 
looked round on the graoually-lncreasing bustle and pre- 
paration for the day, everything appeared to yield him some 
new occasion for despondency. Last night, the sacrifice 
ci a youi%, affectionate, and beautiful mature to such a 
wrst^ and in such a cause, had seemed a thing too 
monstrous to Burned ; and the warmer he grew, the more 
confident hefidl; dut come interposUioa must save her from 



Ms dtttdm* But now. ha thought hov itipiMir 
things wattt oti, from 4ay to In tho saina uhifw^Og 
roOtid^ow youth and beamy di^ and ugly giioing age 
lived tottering on^hOw erafty avarice gi^w ricli« and 
inaiyy, honest hearts were |K>or and sad-^ow teW they 
were who tenanted the stately houses^ and how many fho^ 
who lay in tmisome pensi at rose eadi day and laid them 
down eadi nMt^ and lived and died, ^ther dnd eocii 
mother and omld, taoe upon race, and generation vpma 
generarion, without a home to shelte riism or the enefU^ 
of one single man directed to their aid^how in eeemiyt^ 
not a Itiaurious and splendid life, but the bare means oea 
most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there, were 
women and children in that one town, divided Into classeOi 
numbered and estimated as regularly as the noble families 
and folks of great degree, and reared from infancy to drive 
meat criminal and dreadfitl trades-^how Ignorance was 
punished and never taught — how Jail-door gaped and 
gallows loomed for thousands urged towards them by cir- 
cumstances darkly curtaining their very cradles* heads, and 
but for which they might have earned their honest bread and 
lived in peace— now many died in soul, and had no chance 
of life— how many who could scarcely go astray, be they 
vicious as they would, turned haughoiy from tm crushed 
and stricken wretch who could scarce do otherwise, and 
who would have been a greater wonder had he or she done 
well, than even they, had they done ill— liow much injustice, 
miseiy, and wrong there was, and yet how the worid rolled 
on, from year to year, alike careless and indifferent, and 
no man seeking to remedy or redress it ; when he thought 
of all this, and selected from the mass the one slight case 
on whidi bis thoughts were bent, he felt, indeed, that them 
was little ground for hope, and little reason why it shoukl 
not form an atom in the huge aggregate of distress and 
sorrow, and add one smalt and uiumportant unit to sw<dl 
the great amount. 

But youth is not prone to contemplate the darkest side of 
a picture it can shin at will. By dint of reflecting on what 
he had to do, and reviving the train of thought which niglit 
had interrupted, Nicholas gradually summoned up his 
utmost energy, and by the time the morning was suffldenify 
advanced for his pur^se, had no thought but that ei usl^ 
it to the best advantage A hasty breakfest taken* and 
such affehn of business as reqmred prompt attention 
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wmliiit Bmy« wiilim he lest m time la enislfiff^ 

Ithed oceiaiad to hint that my poeeiMjr the yoanj^ tady 
might be denied, atthoagh to him the amr had been; and 
he was mill pondering upon the surem method <d ohtaiidng 
aooesi to her in that oaee, when, coming to the door of the 
house, he found it had hem left ajar— probably by the^hug 
person who had gone out the occasion was not one.hpon 
mhifdi to observe the nicest eerempny; therefbte, aveiltng 
^mself of this advantage, Nicholas walked gently upstairs, 
and knocked at the door of the room into which he had 
been accustomed to be shown. Receiving permission to 
enter horn some person on the other side, he opened the 
door and wa&ed In. 

Bray and his daughter were fitting there alone. It was 
nearly three weeks since he had seen her last, hut there 
was adiange in the lovely girl before him wht^ told 
Nicholas, in startling terms, what mental sufieriiig had 
been compressed into that short tima There are no words 
which can express, nothing with which can be compared, 
the perfect pmlor, the cold, dear, transparent whiteness of 
the beaudful &ce which turned towards him when he 
entered. Her hair was a rich, deep brown, but shading 
that lace, and straying upon a neck that rivalled it in 
whiteness, it seemra by the strong contrast raven black. 
Something of wildness and restlessness there was in the 
dark eye, but there was the same patient look, tlie same ex- 
pression of gentle moumfulness wnich he well lemembered, 
and no trace of a single tear. Most beautiful — more 
beautiful, perhaps, tiban evw— there was something in her 
fiice which quite unmanned him, and appeared mir more 
touching than the wildest agony of grief. It was not 
merely calm and composed, but fixed and rigid, as though 
the violent effort which had summoned that composure 
beneath her fathers eye, while it mastered all other thoughts, 
had prevented even the momentary expression they had 
communicated to the features from subsiding, and had 
fiutened it there, as an evidence of its triumph. 

Hie father sat opposite to her— not looking directly in 
her face, but glancing at her, as he talked with a gav air 
which ill-disguised the anxiety of his thoughts. The draw- 
ing materiabi were not on their accustomM table, nor were 
any of the ottitr tidcens of her usual occimations to be seen. 
The little vases which Nicholas had always seen fiUed iritli 
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whhfmt ftittkiii and VtAvA Tht aini wm ^iti 99ie 
dotli Hiat cttvfsteA his eiure at alght was not removed. Hh 
mistrsss had fbrgotlsii him* 

Thtira are Unies when the mind bdng jmitifidly aHve to 
receive imfiresdbtis, a great deal may be noted at a giapd^ 
This waa oae, for Nicholas had buttglanoed round him 
when he was recognised by Mr. Bray, who said 
imfiatlently— 

Now, sir, what do yon want? Name your errand her^. 
•quickly, if you please, Ibr my daughter and 1 are buSify 
engagra svith other and more important matters than 
those you come about Come, sir, address yourself 'to 
your business at once.” 

Nicholas could veiy well discern that the irritahili^ and 
impatience of this speech were assumed, and that Bra^, in 
hts heart, was rejoiced at any interruption which promised 
to engage Uie attention of hts daughter. He bent his eyes 
involuntarily upon the father as he spoke ; and marked nts 
uneasiness ; for he coloured and turned hts head away, 

Tlie device, however, so fur as it was a device for 
causing Madeline to interfere, was successful* She rose, 
and, advancing towards Nicholas, paused half-way, and 
stretched out her hand as expecting a letter* 

** Madeline,” said her father Impatiently, **my love, 
what arc you doing ? ” 

*'Mi8S Brav expects an incJosure perhaps,” said 
Nicholas, speaking very disHnetly, and with an empha^ 
she could scarcely misunderstand. My employer is absent 
from England, or 1 should have brought a letter with me. 
I hope she will give me time-*a little time — 1 ask a very 
litUetime.” 

**lf thaf 15 ail you come about, sir,” said Mr. Brajr, 
*'you mav make yourself easy on that head* Madeline^ 
my dear, I didn’t know this person was an your debt ? ” 

” A tride, 1 believe,” returned Madeline laintJy. 

**1 suppose you think, now,” said Bray, wheeling his 
chair round and conISronting Nicholas, “that but for such 
pikifol sums as you bring here, because my daughter has 
chosen to employ her tame as she has, we should starve? ” 
** I have not thought about it,” returned Nidiolas* 

’‘You have not thought about it 1” sneered the invalid* 
*’ You know you iatte thought about it, and have thought 
that, and thmk so every time you come Ime, Do you 
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mtii^ 08 e« 3 f«ufig mm, that 1 donH know what Httle pttm- 
proud ^desmen arai wlieii« thmusrh domo fortunate eu> 
comstancedi they Ae upper hiuid for e brief day*^*^ 
think they get the upper turnoff a gentlenian ? ** 

** My burine«ei^ eaid Nidsolaa rrepectfuUy, ** is with a 
lady.** 

*^With a genriemati** daughter^ returned the sick 
muir **and the pettifog^ng spirit is tlie same. But 
perhaps you bring eh? Ilave you any fresh erdmr 
tor my daughter, sir ? ** 

Nicholas understood the tone of triumph in which riits 
interrogate^ was put. but. remembering the necessity 
of ^supporting his assumed character, produced a scrap 
of paper purporting to contain a list of some subjects for 
drawings which his employer desired to have executed ; 
and with winch he had prepared himself in case of any 
contingent. 

**OhP’ said Mr. Bray. ^*Tliese are the orderf» are 
they?- 

"Since you inalst upon the tenit. slr<--ycs.- replied 
Nicholas. 


"Then you may tell your master,- said Bray, tossing 
the paper back again, with an exulting smile, "that my 
daughter«-Mtss Madeline Bray — condescends to employ 
herself no longer in such labours as these; that she is 
not at his beck and call, as he supposes her to be ; that 
we don't live upon his money, as he flatters himself we 
do; that he may give whatever he owes us to the first 
beggar that passes his shop, or add it to his own profits 
next time he calculates them ; and that he may go to 
the devil, for me. Tliat's my acknowledgment m his 
orders, sir I - 

"And this is the independence of a man who sells his 
daughter as he has sold that weeping girl 1 - thought 
Nidiolas. 


The father was too much absorbed with his own exulta^ 
tion to mark tlie look of scorn which, for an instant. 
Nicholas could not have suppressed had he been upon 
tlie rack. "There." he continued, after a short silence. 
" you liave your message and can retlre-^nless you hnve 
any further— lin 1— any further orders. - 
"I have none.- said Nicholas sternly; "nor in con- 
sideration of the station you once held, nave I used that 
or any word which, however harmless in Itself oouid 
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bo tnippoood bo imply outboiibf cm my port cmt dmmvijMemo 
cm wttm* 1 bftve no onler«» Wf 1 mvo llrnnh-^oaro 
1 wtil exproflo* chafo as you fiiay«-4iMirs that yOU may bO 
consigning that young Ia4y to sometliing srome ttm^ 
supporting you tho labour of her hands, had sbo 
arorked hersmf dead Thme are my fears, and thdse 
fears 1 feund upon your own dotneanour* Your conscience 
will tell you, sir, whether 1 eonstrue It well or not.** 

**For Heaven*s sake!** cried Madeline, interpoitog in 
alarm between them. ** Remember, ^r, he is Ut” 

111 1 ** cried the invalid, gating and catching fer 
breath. ** 111 I 111 ! 1 am beaided and bullied by a riktsfh 
boy, and she beseeches him to pity me and remember 
1 am ilL** 

He fell into a paroxysm of his disorder, so Solent that 
for a few moments Nicholas was alarms for his life; 
but finding that he began to recover, he withdrew, afeer 
signifying by a gesture to the young lady that he had 
something important to communicate, and would wait 
for her outside the room. He could hear that the sick 
man came gradually but slowly to himself, and that 
without any reference to what had just occurred, as 
though he had no distinct recollection of it as yet, he 
requested to be left alone. 

**Ohr* thought Nicholas, this slender chance 

might not be lost, and tliat I might prevail, if it were 
but for one week’s time and reconslcferation ! ** 

**You are charged unth some commission to me, ^nr,** 
said Madeline, presenting herself in great agitadon. ** D6 
not press it now, 1 beg and pray of you. The day after 
to-morrow— come here then.** 

** It will be too late— too late for what 1 have to s^,*^ 
rejoined Nicholas, **and you will not be here, uh, 
madam, if you have but one thought of him who sent 
me here, but one last lingering care for your own peace 
of mind and heart, I do for 0^*8 sake urge you to give 
me a hearing.’* 

She attempted to pass him, but Nicholas gently detained 
her. 

** A hearing,*’ said Nicholas. ** 1 adc you but to hear 
me— not me alone, but him lor whom 1 speak, who is 
far away and does not know your danger. In the name 
of Heaven, hear me 1 ” 

The poor attendant, with her eyes swollen and ted 
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implog^ «too4 bji to ^ Mi^hui op^eolodi io 
•udi pamiomto terms thftt sho msood « ai4s ooor. rntd. 
simortiiis: her mistms into mn room» hedmoea 

Nidrolos to Mlow tliem» 

**^ 100^6 fne» dr, pray,^ add the fming lady. 

**1 eacmot, wilt not, leave yxm thus,’* returned Nichdaa* 
** I hove a duty to dischai^;' and either hare or in the 
room from whibh we hove just |iow come, ot whatever 
risk or hasard to Mr. Bray, I must beseedi you to cpn- 
template again the fearlu| course to which you bai^ 
been impelled/’ 

’*What course is this yoo i^eak of, and impelled by 
whom, sir?” demanded the young lady, vritb an effort 
to speak proudly. 

** I ^pew of this maniage,” returned Nicholas — ** of this 
marriage, fixed for to-morrow, by one who never faltered 
in a had purpose, or lent hts aid to any good design t 
this marriage, the history of a^hich is known to me, oetter, 
fiatr better, than it is to you. I know wliat web b wound 
about you. I know what men they are from whom these 
schemes have come. You are betrayed, and sold for 
money^for gold, u'hose every coin Is rusted with tears, 
if not red with the blood of ruined men, who have fallen 
desperately by their own mad handa” 

You say you have a duty to discharge,” said Madeline 
firmly, ’’and so have 1. And with the help of Heaven 1 
will perform it.” 

”Say rather with the help of devils,” replied Nicholas, 
” with the help of men, one of them your destined husband, 
^ho ate ” 

” I must not hear this,” cried the young lady, striving to 
repress a shudder, occasioned, as it seemed, even by this 
sl%ht allusion to Arthur Gride. "This evil, if evil it is, 
has been of my own seeking. 1 am Impelled to this course 
by no one, but follow it of my own free will. You see 1 am 
not constrained or forced by menace and indmidation. 
R^rt this,” said Madeline, " to my dear friend and bene- 
fieutor, and, taking with you tny prayers and thanks for 
him and for yourself, leave me for ever I ” 

" Not until 1 have besought you with all the earnestness 
and fervour by whidi 1 am animated,” cried Nicholas, "to 
postpone this marriage for one diort wedc. Not until 1 
have besottg^fat you to think more deeply than you can have 
done, influenced as you are^ upon the step you are about to 
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take. Altla»«gfayoocaniietbe6iU]r<»iiadoiit0ftiiei^^ 
of ^is naui to wkbm jm Hre aboot to give your hsim* 
,eom of his deede you Imow. You have kSard hliaeftee^ 
end ikve looked upon hie face. Reflect teflect* Mim lt'ia 
too late, on the mockefy of {^lighting to him at the akmv 
faith in Vrhich yeur t^art can have no ehaie--Hif uttOfhig, 
aolemn words, against which nature kaAreamon mustfeM 
— of thedegvadaticm of youcadf in your own esteem, whkh 
must ensue, and must he i^^gravated evety day, ae I4e 
detested chatacter opens upon you mote and more. Shifdk 
£rom die loathsome companioneUp of diis wretch as you 
would from corruptkm and disease. Suffer toil and lanbiir , 
if you will, but shun him, shun him, and be happy. For, 
believe me, that 1 speak the truth, the most alneet poverty, 
the most wretched condition of human life, with a pure am 
upright mind, would be happiness to that which you muf^ 
Undetgo as the wife of sudia man as this I** 

Long before Nidiolas ceased to speak, the young Ia4y 
buried her face in her hands, and gave her tears free way* 
In a voice at first inarticulate with emotion, but gradually 
recovering strength as she proceeded, riie answered 
him—" 

I adll not disguise iinm you, str—tliough perhaps 1 ' 
ought — ^that 1 have undergone great pain of mind, and 
have been nearly broken-hearted since 1 saw you hist. 1 
do mi love this gentleman. The difference between our 
ages, tastes, and liabits, forbids it This lie knows, and 
knowing, still offers me his hand. By accepting it and by 
that step alone, 1 can release my father who is dying in Ihfe 
place ; prolong his life, perhaps, for many yearn ; restore 
him to comfort— >1 may almost call it affluence— and rdUeve 
a generous man from the burden of assisting one, Iw 
whom, I grieve to say, his noble heart is little understood. 
Do not thuik so poorly of me as to believe that 1 feign a toui 
I do not feel. Do not report so ill of me, for Mof I could 
not bear. If 1 cannot in reason or in nature, love the man 
who pays this price for my poor hand, I can discharge 
duties of a wife : 1 can be all he seeks in me, and wilL Re 
Is content to take me as 1 am. I have passed my word, 
and should rejoice, not weep, that it is so. I do. The 
interest you take in one so friendless mid forlorn as X, the 
delicacy with wluch you have fflseharged your trust the 
fiUlh have kept with me, have mf warmest *h*«*i% 
end, while I make (bis la^ feeble mdutowladgcamt fflove 
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mo to Imro, as mu seo* But I do not mp&nt, mr mn 1 
mhtippy* I am hsfkpf in ths firtispocl; of all 1 oan adtikure 
so easily, and diatl bo moro so when I look back mxm it, 
andalllsdofi^lkoow.’* 

^'Yottr toars feU ftstor as 70U talk of bapplnoss,** said 
Nlbhda^ ** and you shun tbo coiUainplation of that dark 
fuUure wnidi must be laden with so mudb misery to you* 
Defer Ibis marnaare for a week— *for but one week P* 

was Udkingi when you came upon us just now, 
with such smiles as I remember to have seen Of old, and 
have not seen for many and many a day, of the freedom 
that was , to come U>-morrow," said Bladeltne, witik 
momentary fimuiess, ** of the wdcome dianne, the fresh 
air-^<--all the new scenes and objects that would bring fresh 
life to his exhausted frame* His eye ^ew bright, and his 
face lightened at the thought. I will not dew it for an 
hour.” 

** These ate but tricks and wiles to urge you on,^ cried 
Nicholas. 

hear no moie,” sdd Madeline hurriedly. ** I have 
heard too much— more than 1 should— already. What I 
have said to you, sir, 1 have said as to that dear friend to 
whom 1 trust in you honourably to repeat it Some time 
hence, when 1 am more composed and reconciled to my 
new mode of life, if 1 should live so long, I will write to 
him. Meanwhile, all holy angels shower blessings on his 
bead, and prosper and preserve him.” 

She was huitying past Nicholas, when he threw himsdf 
before her, and implored her to think but once again upon 
the frte to which she was predpitately hastening. 

** There is no retreat,” said Nicholas, in an agony ol 
supplication; withdrawing! All regret will be un*> 
availing, and deep and bitter it must be. What can I 
say that will induce you to pause at this last moment? 
What can I do to save you ?” 

** Nothing,” she incoherently replied. *‘This is the 
hardest trial 1 have had. Have mercy on me, sir, I 
beseech, and do not pierce my heart with such appeals as 
these. 1—1 liear him calling. 1— I— must not, will not, 
remain here for another instant.” 

If this were a plot,” said Nicholas, with the same 
violent rapidity with which slie spoke, ''a plot, not yet laid 
hare by me, bui which, with time, 1 might unravel ; if you 
were (not knowing it) entitled to frwtune of your ownti 
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whidi, Mng raoarmd^ would do that this maitiafi 
can aoeoiQ|>uidi> would you not tatraot ?” 

** No^ tio, no I— is Imoossibto ; it is m child’s taloi Ibne 
would hri^ hli deatlu m tsadlinf Again P 

**lt smty be the last dnie we dlialT eirsr meat on ebrth,*’ 
said NicHolas ; It may be better for Ixis that we should never 
meet mote.” 

**For both->-for bothi” replied 2dadeline» not hesAng 
what she said. ^*The dme will come when to recall the 
tnemoty of this one Interview might drive me mad. BO 
sure to tell them tiiat you left me calm and happy. And 
God be with yoU| str^ and my gratefol heart and 
blessing!” 

She was gone, and Nicholas, staggering from the house, 
thought of the hurried scene ediich had Just closed upon 
him, as if it were the ffoantom of some wild, unnulet 
dream. The day wore on ; at night, haying been enabled 
in some measure to collect his Uioughts, he issued forth 
again. 

That night, being the last of Arthur Gride’s bachelorriiip, 
found him in tip-top spirits and great glee. The bottle- 
green suit had been brushed, iready for the morrow. Peg 
SUderskew had rendered the accounts of her past house- 
keeping ; the eighteenpence had been rigidly accounted for 
(she was never trusted with a larger sum at once, and the 
accounts were not usually balanced more than twice a dayl ; 
every preparation had b^n made for the coming festival ; 
and Arthur might have sat down and contemplated hts 
approaching happiness, but that he preferred sitting down 
and contemplating the entries In a dirty old vellum book, 
with rusty clasps. 

** Well-a-day 1” he chuckled, as, sinking on his knees 
before a strong chest screwed down to the floor, he thrust 
in his arm nearly up to the shoulder, and slowly drew forth 
this greasy volume-— ** well-a-day, now, this is all my 
library, but it’s one of the most entertaining books that 
were ever written ! It’s a delightful book, and all true and 
real— that’s the best of it— true as the Bank of Boland, 
and real as its gold and silver. Written by Arthur Gnde—* 
he, he, he 1 None of your story-book writers will evern^e 
as good a book as this. 1 warrant me. It’s composed for 
private circulation— *for my own particular readxbg:. and 
nobody dee’JL He, ha, ha f * 

Muttering* this soliloquy, Arthur carried Ids piedous 
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fcduoie to thd titbl^ fuid ^ « dtts^4eiar, 

f»ut on Mb anectaclet. Bend benn to forontaonm Umi kovss. 

**!t*ti lar^ mm to w ]» sild^ tn a 

dolorous v«dce, *^Debt to te paid lu full, alne Imtidred 
and sevetilyufive, lour, throe. Addtdoaal suta as bond, 
five hundn»d poiuid. One thousand, four hunmd and 
aeventy-five p^nds, four shilling and threepence, to- 
morro# at twelve o\:loek. On the otlter side, thowh, 
there’s the for conOro^ hy means of this pretty chide, l£tt^ 
again, thews the quesdop whether i mlghtn^t have 
brought all this about mylielf. ^ Paint heart never won 
' fieilr lady.’ Why was my heart so faint? Why didn’t I 
boldly open it to Bray myself, and save one thousand, four 
hundred and seventyufive, ieur, three I ** 

These reflections depressed the Old usurer so much as to 
wring a feeble groan or two from his breast, and cause him 
to declare, with uplifted hands, that he would die in a 
workhouse. Remembering on further cogitation, hW* 
ever, that under any circumstances he must have paid, 
or handsomely compounded for Ralph’s debt, and being 
by no means confident that he would have succeeded 
had he undertaken hts enterprise alone, he regained his 
equanimity, and chattered and mowed over more satis- 
dactoiy items, until flie entrance of Peg Stiderskew 
interrupted him. 

’*Aha, Pegl^ said Arthur, ^’what is it? What is it 
now. Peg?” 

It’s Uie fowl,” replied Peg, holding up a plate contain 
ing a little-^ very little one^uite a phenomenon of a 
fewl — so veev small and skinny. 

”A beautiful bird!” said Arthur, after inquiring the 
price, and finding it proportionate to the size. ’* With a 
rasher of ham, and an en made into sauce, and potatoes, 
and greens, and an appto-pudding, Peg, and a little bit 
of cheese, we shall have a dinner mr an emperor. Therell 
only be she and me--and you. Peg, when we’ve done~^ 
nobody else.” 

** Don’t you complain of the expense afterwards,” said 
Mrs. SUderskew sulki!^. 

I'm afraid we must live expensively for the first week,” 
returned Arthur, with a groan, ** and then we must make 
up for it. 1 won’t eat more than 1 can help, and 1 know 
you love your old master too much to eat more tfum 
can help, don’t you, Peg?” 
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^4 itisstor too 

^ ^*Not not too miKfa,’* said 

doATi 1 wish tlie dovtl had this womaii P eifed 
Arthtif^**i(m hhti loo mnth to eat more than you eah 
]»dp at ills eapeiise.’* 

^At hk what?** said Pstf. 

**Oh, dear I” riis can never hear the most imooffani 
wofdi and hears ah the others 1*^ whined Glide. At hss 
expense— you catamaranl” 

The lasti^entioned tribute to the charms of Mrs« $ilder« 
skew being uttered in a whisper, that ladv assented to 
the general proposition bv a harsh growl, which was' 
accompanied by a ring at the street door. 

**There*s the bell,’* said Arthur. 

ay ; 1 knok that,** rejoined Peg. 
why don’t you go?” bawled Artliuc. 

Go where ?” retorted P^. ” 1 ain’t doing any harm 
here, am 1?” 

Arthur Gride in reply repeated the word ’’belt” as loud 
as he could roar ; and his meaning bring rendered further 
intelltgible to Mrs. SUderskew’s dull sense of hearing by 
pantomime expressive of ringing at a street door, tkg 
liobbled out, after riiarply demanding why he hadn’t said 
there was a ring hemrs, instead of talking about .all 
manner of things that had* nothing to do with it, sind 
keeping her hal^int of beer waiting on the steps. 

’’There’s a change come over you, Mrs* Peg,” said 
Arthur, following her out with his eyes. ” What it means 
1 don’t quite know ; but if it lasts, we shan’t agree together, 
long. 1 see. You are tumii^ crazy, I think, and tf you 
are, you must take yourself on, Mrs. Peg— or be taken criT* 
All’s one to me.” luming over the leaves of his book aa 
he muttered this, he soon lighted upon something whkdl 
attracted his attention, and Ifor^ot Peg Sliderricew and 
everything else in the engrossing interest of its pages. 

The room had no other light than that which S dm^ived 
from a dim and dirt-dogged lamp, whose ]m wicic, briiqg;^ 
still further obscured by a dark shade, cast its feeide ihya 
over a very little space, and left ail beyond In heavy 
shadow. Tile mone]^lender had dmwn the lamp so dose 
to him, iliat thorn was only room between H aM hiamtl 
for the hook over whtdi he bent; and as heiats^ 1^ 
elbows on tbs desk, and iiis sharp cheski-boiiei resih% on 
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Ms handsi it only smsd to bdng out his faidsons ftotims 
la strong relief, together vtiih the little Ui3m «t which he 
sat» and to shroud all the rest of the chaniber In a deep, 
atillen gloom. Raising his eyesi and looking wsoanuy 
into t^ts glooiDi as be made aome mental caloolatioii» 
Arthur Gride suddenly met the fixed gaae of a man. 

** Thieves 1 thieves 1** shiieked the usurer* starting op 
and folding bis book to Ids breast, ^*robbers ! murder P* 

** What IS Che matter? ** sidd the form, advancing, 

** Keep off 1 ^ cried the tremtding wretch* ** IsTt a man 
or "" 

** For what do you take me, if not foraman?^ was the 
inquiry. 

^^Yes, yes,* cried Arthur Gride, shading his eyes widi 
his hand, **it is a man, and not a spirih It is a mao* 
Robl^rs ! robbers ! * 

** For what are Uiese cries rai8ed**«unle8s, indeed, you 
know me, and liave some purpose in your brain? said 
the stranger, coming dose up to him. ** I am no thief, 
follow.” 

**What then, and how come you here?” cried Gride, 
somewhat reassured, but still retreating from his visitor ; 
‘*what is your name, and what do you want? ” 

name you need not know,” was the reply* 
came here because 1 was shown the way by your servant* 
1 have addressed you twice or thrice, but you were too 
profoundly engaged with your book to bear me, and 1 have 
been rilently wsuting until you should be less abstracted. 
What 1 want 1 will tell you when you summon up 
courage enough to hear and understand me.” 

Arthur Gride, venturing to regard his visitor more 
attentively, and perceiviag Uiat he was a young man of 
good mien and bearing, returned to his seat, and muttering 
that there were bad ^aracters about, and that tins, with 
former attempts upon his house, had made him nervous, 
requested bis visitor to sit down. Tliis, however, he 
declined. 

**Good Godl I don’t stand up to have you at an 
advantage,” said Nicholas (for Nicholas it was), as he 
observeda gesture of alarm on the part of Gride. ** Listen 
to me. You are to be married to-morrow morning*” 
«N_a^o,”reioined Gride. -‘Who said I was? How 
do you know that?” 

fnm:terMW,* replied Nicholas^ *'l know it The 



yemtCt ]a4y vlf^ U td giv« you Sar kund ^as and daajdiiat 
you* Har bfeod ittnt cold at the mention of yooraaite^t** 
the vulture and the lambj the tat and the do^ tsoM not . 
be worm mfidched than you and ahe. Vou aee I 
tor/* 

Gride looked at httU ae if to were petrified wiili 
astonlehmenti but did not apeak ; ^rhaps lacking tto 
power. 

** You and another man^ Ralph Kiekteby by iiame» have 
hatched this plot between you,** ptnraued Nicholaa. ** You 
pay him for hie aliare in bringing about tto tale of 
Madeline Bray. You do. A lie ie treiubUng on your 
lips, I «ee.** 

He paused; but Arthur maldng no reply, resumed 
agirin. 

**Yoo pay yourself by defrauding her^ How or by 
what means-^for 1 scorn to auUy her name by fiilsehooa 
or deceit-^l do not know ; at present 1 do not know, but 
1 am not alone or single-handed In this business. If tto 
energy of man can compass the discovery of your finaud 
and treachery before your death-*^if wealth, revenge, and 
just hatred, can hunt and track you through ycRur 
windings— you will yet be called to a dear account for 
this. We are on Uie scent already— judge you, that 
know what we do not, when we siiaU have you down I ** 

He paused again, and still Arthur Gride glared upon 
him in silence. 

If you were a man to whom I could appeal with any 
hope of touching his compassion or humanity,** said 
Nicholas, ** 1 would urge upon you to remember the 
helplessness, the Innocence, the youth of this lady i her 
worth and beauty, her filial excellence, and last, and 
more than all, as concerning you more nearly, the smaa} 
she has made to your mercy and your manly feeling. 
But 1 take the only ground that can be taken with men 
like you, and ask what money will buy you o£ 
Remember the danger to which you are exposed. You 
see 1 know enough to know much more with vety Iltde 
help. Bate some expected gain for the risk you save, 
and say what Is your price.** 

Old Arthur Gride moved his lips, but tiiey only formed 
an ugly smile, and were motionless again. 

*^You think,** said Nicholas, the price would 

not be paid. Miss Bray has wealthy friends who woidd 



€0lft llieir wyliefttti liar intiieh n tl^ 

Mtoie ^r iiricar 4 dbr tfaaae mmtJala bt|t fet', m law d^jra, 
Aittt aee, wha&ar diose I speak or slirm: #010 m pajrmeot 
Do von kear me? ** 

wMa N^&cOas besii.fi» Arthur Griders bnpreaskm Was 
thit Ralfdi NkAdehy had betrayed him ; Imt as he pro- 
ceeded, he hit oomdnced that, however he had oome bgr 
the imwiedge he pomessed, the part he acted was a 
genidiie one, and that with Ralph he had no conomk All 
he .seemed to know Ibr certain was, that he. Gride, paid 
Ralph’s debt ; but that, to anybody who knew the drcmn^ 
stances of Bray’s detendon— even to Bmy himself on 
Ralph’s own statement— mii^ be perfeelly notorbua As 
to the fraud on Madeline herself, his idsitor knew so little 
about Its nature or extent, that It mmht be a ludty guess 
or a hap-^hazard accusation. Whether or no, he had 
dearly no key to the mystecy, and could not hurt him 
who kept it aose within his own breast The allusion 
to friends, and the oder of money, Gride held to be mere 
empty vapouring ibr puiposes of delay. **And even, if 
money were to be bM,’’ thought Aruiur Gride, as he 
glanora at Nicholas, and trembled with passion at his 
boldness and audacity, ’Td have that damty chick lor 
my wlf^f and cheat yon of her, young smooth-^face I ” 

Long habit of weighing and noting well what clients 
, said, and nicely balancing chances in his mind, and 
calculating odds to their l&ces, without the least appear- 
ance of bung so engaged, bad rendered Gride quick in 
forming conclusions, and arriving, from puzzling, intricate, 
and often contradictory premises, at very cunning deduc- 
tions. Hence it was that, as Nicholas went on, he followed 
him closely with his own constructions, and when he 
ceased to speak, was as well prepared aa if he liad 
deliberated for a fortnight. 

**1 hear you,” he cried, starting from his seat, casting 
back the fastenings of the window-shutters, and throwing 
up the sash. ** Help here I Help I Help ! ” 

*’What are you doing?” said Nicholas, setting him by 
the arm. 

** ril cry robbers, thieves, murder, alarm the neighbour- 
hood, struggle with you, let loose some Mood, and swear 
you came to fob me, if you don’t quit my house,” replied 
Gride, drawing in his head with a Inghtful grin, *‘l 
Wilil” 
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little think I kiu>w nbout faiin | nn4 If 1 man«ge It wefil^ 
I can break her spiilt by this means and have iter tender 
my thumb. l*m glad nobody came, t ^dn^ eall too 
lend. The Audad^ to enter my house, and open upon 
file 1 But I shall nave a very good triumph to-morrow, 
Afrf hell be gnawing his fingers off; pediaps drown 
himsdf, or cut his throat! 1 sitooldn*t wondwl That 
would make it quite complete, that would**-quite.** 

When he had become testored to his usual condition by 
these and other commentf on his approaching triumph, 
Arthur Gride put away fals book, and, having locked the 
cheat with great caution, descended into the kitdben to 
warn Peg S^tiderskew to bed, and scold her for having 
afibrded such ready admission to a stranger. 

The unconscious Peg, however, not being able to com- 
prehend the offence of which she had b^ guilty, he 
summoned her to hold the while he made a tour of 
the fiistenlngs, and secured me street door with hi# own 
hands. 

*^Top holt,” muttered Arthur, fkstening as he spoke, 
♦•bottom bolt— chain— bar— double-lock— and key out to 
pot under my pillow 1 So, if any more rejected admirers 
come, they may come through the keyhole. And now Pit 
go to sleep dll half-past five, when 1 must get up to be 
married, I ” 

With that he jocularly tapped Mrs. SHderskew under 
the chin, and appeared, for the moment, inclined to 
celebrate the close of his bachelor days by imprinting a 
kiss on her shrivelled lips. Thinking better of it, however, 
he gave her chin another tap, in lieu of that warmer 
fiuniliarity, and stole away to bed. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THS CRISIS OF THB PROJKCT AKD ITS RSSUtT. 

ThRRS are not many men who He abed too late, dr over- 
sleep tliemselves, on their wedding morning. A legend 
thwe is of somebody remarkable for absence of mind, who 
opened his eyes u^n the day which was to give him a 
young wife, and forgetting all about tlie matter, rated his 
servants for providing him with sudi fine dlothi» as had 
been prepared for the festival. There Is also a legend of 
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« ymiiff geiitlemfui ^bo, not bairuig before m iiyei iSm 
fear pC Uie panoits of tbe Cftureh I6r stidi cases mm Mi 
provided, conceived a pasmoti for bis srrandiiiottMr* SoHI 
cases are of a stneuUur and special Und, and it is veqr 
doubtfiil whidher sober can be considered as a faeoedob^ 
likely to bd sxtensiyely folloared by spcoeediiig geiieratiofis» 

Arthur Gride had enrobed himself In m marriago 
garments of boUle^resn a foil hour before Mrs. SSifoiv 
skew, shaking off her more heavy slumbers, Imoeked at 
bis chamber door ; and he had hobbled downstairs in foil 
array, and smacked his lips over a scanty taste iff bis 
favourite cordial, ere that delicate piece of antiquiff 
enli^tened the kitchen with her presence. 

**Faugh P* said Peg, grubbing, in the disdiarge of her 
domestic functions, among a scanty heap of ashes in the 
rusty grate, ** wedding, indeed! A nrecious wedding! 
He wants somebody better than his old Peg to take care 
of him, does he ? And what has he said to me, many amt 
many a time, to keep me content with short food, small 
wages, and little fire? 'My will, Peg I my willl' aays 
he, ' Pm a bache]or**-no friends— relations, Peg.' Lies ! 
And now he's to bring home a new mistress, a bahy-foced 
chit of a girl I If he wanted a wife, the fool, why couldn’t 
he have one suitable to his age and that knew his ways? 
She won’t coma in mjf way, he says. No, that she won't ; 
but you little think why, Arthur, lioy I 

While Mrs. SUderskew, influenced possibly by some 
lingering feelmgs of disappointment and personal slight, 
occasioned by her old master's preference for another, 
was giving loose to these grumblings below stairs, Arthur 
Gride was cogitating in the parlour upon what had taken 
place last night. , 

"I can't think how he can have picked up what he 
knom,” said Arthur, " unless 1 have committed myself— 
let something drop at Bray's for instance, which has been 
overheard. Perhaps I may. 1 shouldn’t be surprised if 
that was it. Mr. Nickleby was often angry at my talking 
to him before we got outride of the door. Imustn't tell him 
that part of the business, or he'll put me out of sorts, and 
make me nervous for the diw.” 

Ralph was universally looked up to and recognised 
among his fellows as a superior genitis, but upon Arthur 
Gride liis stem, unyielding character and consummate art 
bad mada so deep an io^tsion, that ha was actoMly 
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wieM jof Critifti^ ^fidi ^ tm Igr 

mrtwe, Arthur Orlde htimhldil himtelf in Hm 4u$i 1 »«i 0 ra 
Kalph Nfc^detsy, iuid« ^00 when thej hud not Mdte 
, ^domnooi woim ha^o lickad hk atmt ii^«r»irkd uomi 
t||e rrotmd befoiu ld<n mthar than Tentkb lo totnui nka 
uMT lbrwofd»<Mr retort upon him In mi|r other epiiit than 
one of lh» moat slavkh and ahktit aycopliancir. ^ 

To Ralph N^deb/ai Arthur Grhie nowwook MmadK 
acoordinff to appoattinettit; and to Niddchf he 

relatedt now. mat night, aoma young hluaterli^ tuade^' 
urbom he had new aeen/ forced hie way into hla houae 
and tried to frighten him from the proposed nuptiak: 
tddft in short; what Nidi^aa had said and donei with the 
•light reaeraition upon which he had determioedL 
^Well, and what thm ? ** said Ralph* 

*^Ohl nothing more,” rejoined Gride. 

^'‘He tried to frighten you,” said Ralph, ^^andyoumm 
fiightened, 1 euppoae ; k tiiat it ? ” 

** 1 frightened Aim by crying tlueves and murder,” replied 
Gride. ** Once I waa in earnest, I tell you that, for 1 had 
more than half a mind to ewear he uttered Uireats and 
demanded my life or my money.” 

*^Ohol” said Ralph, eyeing him askew. **Jealouf, 
tool” 

" Dear now, see that I ” cried Arthur, rubbing his hands 
and affecting to lough. 

Why do you make those grimaces, man ? ” said Ralph 
hars^lj. ^^iTou are jealous-^ and with good cause, 1 

'*No, no, no— not with good cause, hey? You don’t 
think with good cause, do you ? ” cried Arthur, kltering. 
** Doyou, though-^hey ? ” « 

** Why, how stande the fact? ” returned Ralph. ** Hem 
is an old man about to be forced in marriage upon a 
girl ; and to this old man there comes a handsome young 
fellow— you said he was handsome, didn’t you ? ” 

No I ” snarled Arthur Gride, 

^*Oh!” rejoined l^lph, thought you did. Well t 
Handsome or not handsome, to this old man there comes 
a young fellow who casts all manner of fierce d^ancee in 
his teeth— gums, 1 should rather say— and tells him in 
plain terms 4hat his mistress hates him. What does he 
do tliat Ibr ? Philanthropy’s sake ? ^ 

*’Not for love of the lady/’ replied Gride, far he eaU 


iSkm -m ««cd df lo«»-4& very 'wae4M>-4mA' «wor 
batmen ^aRt.* 

“H« Midi'* eepented Reli^ contemptaoiufy. “Silt 
Uhe bim fbr om ><>d Mat is bis giving you Miafiiil^ 
mtnrilWtp keep yoitr^^hat is H? titbit or dainM dmk 
<~erbiM?u.<w«der lode and key. Be careful, Snde^ 'bO' 
ear^. It's a triuoipli too, to tear her away from O 
galfauit young rived $ a great trftnnph for an oM man t 
It oeif ttnuSoM to keep her sale wben you Iwre boo— 
tluit*s alL’’ 

a man It itl** cried Arthur Gbridcp affectingt In 
tha extremity nf hie torture, to ,be highly atmieect And 
then he addra anaiously, ‘^Yes; to keep her safe, tba^e 
all. And that isn*t modi, is it?^ 

Much 1” said Ralph, with a sneer. ** Why, everybody 
knows what easy thing's to understand and to control 
women are. But come, it^s very nearly time for you to be 
made happy. Youltpay the bond now, 1 suppose, to save 
us trouble afterwards.’* 

Oh, what a man jmu am 1 ** croaked Arthur. 

*^Why not?" said Ralph. Nobody wilt pay you interest 
fbr the money, 1 suppose, between this and twelve o*cIodc, 
will they?" 

But nobody would pay you interest for it dther, you 
know,** returned Arthur, leering at Ralph with all the 
cunning and slyness he could throw into his lace. 

’*Berides which," said Ralph, suflRering his lip to curl 
Into a smile, **you haven’t the money about you, and you 
weren’t prepatw for this, or you’d have brought it with 
you, and there’s nobody you’d so much like to accommodate 
as me. I see. We trust each other in about an equal 
degree. Are you ready?" 

Gride, who had done noriiing but grin, and nod, and 
chatter, during this last speech of Ralph’s, answered in the 
affirmative ; and, producing from his hat a couple of large 
white fisvourd, pinned one on hts breast, and with consiiwe* 
aide difficulty induced his friend to do the like. Thus 
accoutred, they got into a hired coach which Ralph had in 
waiting. ai»d drove to the residence of the &ir and most 
wretched bride. 

Gride, whose spirits and courage had gradually failed him 
more and more as they approached nearer and nearer to the 
liouse, was utterly dismayed and cowed Iqr the tnouraful 
sBeacewhielt pervaded it. Tbaftmof the|Kimaerviu»b*|^g 
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tlie mlf person ^ey eow* wts dbfignred wttb leftse mid 
want m sleep. There was nobody to leceine or wsibome 
them ; end they stcde tipstairs into the laluel dtd«^«room 
mors like two burglars 4tan tlio hriitegroom sSd 
IHeiid. 

**One would tiiinki** sidd Raljal^ t^»eaklng» in s|dto of 
himself, in a low and subdued voice. *^mat there was a 
funeral going on here» and not a wedding.*’ 

**H 0 | her’ titUnred his friend^ ^‘yon are sch-so very 
funny 1” 

**{ need be,” remarked 'l^pb drily, ^^fbr this is rather 
dull and chilling. Look.a little brisl^, man, and not so 
hangniog like I” 

‘*Yes, yes, I will,” said Gride. ” But«-*but^yott don't 
think she^ coming just yet, do you ? ” 

*’Wliy, I suppose she*ll not come till she Is obliged,” 
hatumed Ralph, looking at his watch, ’’and she has a 
good half-hour to spm yet Curb your impatience.” 

— I-^am not impatient,” stammered Arthur. ”1 
wouldn’t be hard with her for the world. Oh, dear, dear, 
not on any account Let her take her time — ^ber own time. 
Her time shall be ours by all means.” 

While Ralph bent upon hts trembling fiiend a keen look, 
Which showed that he perfectly understood the reason of 
tlds great consideration and regard, a footstep was heard 
upon the stairs, and Brsy himself eatxia into the room on 
tiptoe, and bolding up his hand with a cautious gesture 
as if there were some sick person near who must not be 
disturbed. 

” Hush 1” he said, in a low voice. *’ She was veiy ill last 
night. I thought she would have broken her heart She 
is dressed, and crying bitterly in her own room ; but she’s 
better, and quite quiet— that’s everything 1 ” 

” She is ready, is she?” said Ralph* 

’’Quite ready,” returned the father* 

” And not lll^ly to delay us by any young^Jady weaknesses 
-^iklnting— or so forth ? said Ralph. 

’’She may be safely trusted now,” returned Bray. “I 
have been talking to her this morning. Here-come a 
little ^this w^.” 

He drew l^ph Nickleby to the farther end of the room, 
and pointed towards Gride, who sat huddled together in 
a comer, fitmblmg nervously with the buttons of his coat, 
and eahUdtldg a Ikce, of which every skulking and base 



mprairfoii mi ihsipeiied aitd aggravated to die iitOK^ ^ 
kb aaaielf and trepmation* 

*^Look at tlat man/’ whiepered Bray emphatkiltjr^ 
** Thb ieems a cruet things af^er ali.*’ 

^'What seems a cruet thing?” toqulred Ralph, wElb as 
much 8t<didity of fitCe as if he really were in utter ignormoct 
of the other’s meanings 

’’This marriage,*’ answered Bray. ’’Don’t adc me what. 
You know as well as 1 da” 

Ralph shrugged his, shoulders in lubtit depreciation of 
Bray’s impatience, and elevated his eyebrows, and pursed 
his lips, as men do when they are prepared with a somciefit 
answer to some remark, but wait for a more fovonra^ 
opportunity of advancing it, or think it scarcely worth while 
to answer their adversaty at all. 

” Look at him. Does it not seem cruel ? ” said Bray. 

” No 1 ” replied Ralph boldly. 

!’ I say it does,” retorted Bray, with a show of mitcli 
irritation. ” It is a cruel thing, by all that’s bad and 
treacherous 1” 

When men are about to commit, or to sanction, the com* 
mission of some injustice, it is not uncommon for ^em 
to express pnty for the object either of tliat or some parallel 
proceeding, and to feel themselves at the time quite virtuous 
and moral, and immensely superior to those who express 
no pity at all. This is a kind of upholding of faith above 
works, and is very comfortable. To do fUlph NicUeby 
justice, he seldom practised this sort of dissunulation ; but 
he understood those who did, end therefore suffered Bray to 
say, a^in and again, with great vehemence, that they 
were jointly doing a ve^ cruel thing, before he again offered 
to interpose a word. 

” You see what a dry, idirivelled, withered old chip it s8,*r 
returned Ralph, when the othm* was at length silent ” If 
he were younger it might be cruel, but as it is^hark’ee^ 
Mr. Bray, he’d die soon, and leave her a rich young widow I 
Miss Madeline consults your taste this time ; let her consult 
her own next” 

’’True, true,” said Bray, biting his nails, and plainly 
very ill at ease. ” 1 couldn’t do an 3 rthtng better hr her 
than advise her to accept these proposals, could I? NoWf 
I ask you, Ntckleby, as a man ot the world-*«ould 1 ? ” 

’’Surely not,” answered Ralph. ”1 tell you what,idrt 
there are a hundred fatiiers, within a circuit of live miles 
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from Ai# ml! qCipoodt fidbi irfia 

irotildglaalygivft^i^daiig mi d^ownwtftnstli 
titem, to <li«t my him yonder^ opt aod Hiitoimy M ho 
lookok'* 

^ **So thoro ore I ** mx3isSm»d Arojr* eogorty oatching <t 
Imythkiff vhidi oeemed a loitiieomii of liuiieel£ ^ And 
•o I tola her» both loot night and to-day.** 

Voii tdd her trudi»^eatd Ro^d^y '^ond did well to do 
80 ; though 1 miiet say, at die eebie dme, that if I had a 
daughter, and my mraoi% {doUture, nay, tny i^enr h»dih 
aial ule cbpended on her twng a husband wnom I pointed 
out, 1 should hope it would not be nocessary toadvanGo any 
othw arguments to induce her to consent to tny wishes.’* 

Bray looked at Halph as if to see whether be spoke in 
earnest, and having nodded twice or thrice In unqualified 
assent to what had &ilen from him, said<— 

’*! must go upstairs for a few minutes, to finish dress* 
Ing* When I oome down, I’ll bring Madeilae with me. 
Do you know 1 had a very strange dream last night, 
wfaidi 1 have not remembered till this instant 1 I dreamed 
that it was this morning, and you and 1 had been talking, 
as we have been this minute; that I went upstairs mr 
the veiy purpose for whidi 1 am going now ; and that 
as I stretched out my hand to take Madeline’s, and lead 
her down, the floor sank with me, and after ialliaq from 
such an indescribable and tremendous heiglu as the imagU 
nation scaroely conceives, except in dreams, I alighted in 
a grave.” 

”’And you awoke, and found you were lying on your 
back, or with your head hanging over the bedside, or 
suffering some pain from indigestion?” said Ralpli. 
” Pshaw, Mr. Bray, do as I do (you will have the op|^« 
tunity, now that a constant round of pleasure and enjoys 
ment opens upon you) and, occupying yours^f a little 
more by day, have no time to tliink m what you dream 
by nk^t” 

Ralph followed him, with a steady look, to the door, 
and turning to the bridegroom, when they were agaia 
done, sald-» 

^*Mark my worda Gride, you won’t have to pay ktt 
annuity veiy tong. You have the devirs luck in biurgains 
always. If he is not booked to make the long voyage 
befoiemafnf months are pant and gone, I wear an mnage 
for m head i” 





To thk to agmaUi to Ma em Artf»frfo* 

tiMed no Oflimritiaii a oa^ of groat ddHjg:ht ^ lMlP> 
flirowing bUtui^ into a diair» botli «at ivaitlfig bi 
proSaiuid !dlc»ee« RtAph was ihmkiog^ with a aooar 
itpoii hii SfiSt on tho altered dmimw of Bmy &at dm 
aod how aoon their iellowshtp in a bad dei^ hm 
towered bis pride and estabnihad a teniliarity Setwaea 
them* when hie attentive ear caught the matHog of a 
female dress upon the statrs, and the footstep of a man. 

** Wake up, * he said, stamping his foet impatiently upon 
the ground, be something hke life, man* will you? 
They are here. Urge those dry old bones of yours fble 
wi^*- <|uick, man, i)uick ! ** 

Gride shambled forward, and stood, leering and bowing* 
close by Ralph’s side, when the door opened and tbm 
entered in haste — ^not Bray and his daughter, but Nicholas 
and his sbter Kate. 


If some tremendous apparition from the world of 
shadows had suddenly presented itself before him, Ralph 
Nickleby could not have been more thunderstricken tlmn 
he was by this surprise. His hands fell powerless by his 
side, he staggered back, and with open mouth, and a 
fece of ashy paleness, stood gazing at them in speechless 
rage ; his eyes so prominent, and his face so convulsed 
and changed by tlie passions which raged within him, 
that it would have been difficult to recognise in him the 
same stem, composed, hard-featured man he had been 
not a minute ago. 

**T1ie man that came to me last night,** whispered 
Gride, plucking at his elbow. **The man tliat came to 
me last night 1^’ 

**1 see,^* muttered Ralpli, **I know! 1 might have 
guessed as much before. Across my every path, at every 
turn, go where I will, do what 1 may, he comes I ** 

The absence of all colour from tlie fece, the dilated 


nostril, the quivering of tho lips, which, though set 
firmly against each oth^, would not be still, showed 
what fierce emotions were struggling for the mastery 
with Nicholas. But he kept them down, and gently 
pressing Kate’s arm to reassure her, stood erect and 
undaunted, front to front with his unworthy relative. 

As the brother and sister stood ride by side, wilfe a 
gallant bearing which became them well, a dose Ilka- 
ness between mem was apparent, which many* bad Ik^ 
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only f«eii thm at^rt, might hava £iilad to famadc. Tho 
alr» carriage, and veiy l(H»k and eapreaeloti of ^e brother 
were aU reflected in die sister, but softened and refined 
to the nicest limit of feminine deficacy and attraction. 
More striking still was some indefinable resemblance In 
the ikce of Ralph to both* While thw had never locdced 
so handsome, nor he more ugly, while they had never 
held tliefflselves more proudly, ;itor he shrunk half so 
low, thm never had been a time when this resemblance 
was so pefceptitde, or whan all die worst characteristics 
of a face rendered coarse and harsh by evil thoughts were 
half so manifest at now. 

*^Awayt** was the first word he could utter, as he 
Itterally gnashed his teeth. **Away1 What brings you 
hero — liar— scoundrel— dastard— thief I ** 

come here,** luiid Nicholas, in a low, deep voice, 
*^to save your victim if 1 can. Liar and scoundrri you 
are, in every action of your Hie $ theft is your trade ; and 
double dastard you must be, or you were not here t<^ay. 
Hard words will not move me, nor would hard blows. 
Here I stand, and will, till I have done my errand.^ 

«GirlP said Ralph, "retire I We can use force to 
him, but 1 would not hurt you if 1 could help at Retire, 
you weak and silly wench, and leave this dog tO be dealt 
with as he deserves,’* 

"I will not retire,*’ cried Kate, with flashing eyes and 
the red blood mantling in her cheeks. "You will do 
him no hurt that he wSl not repay. You may use force 
with me; I think you will, for I ssi a girl, and that 
would well become you. But if 1 have a girl’s weakness, 
I have a woman’s heart ; and it is not you who, in a cause 
like this, can turn that from its purpose.” 

"And what may your purpose be, most lofty lady?” 
said Ralph. 

"To offer to the unhappy subject of your treachery, at 
this last moment,” replied Nicholas, "a refuge and a 
home. If the near prospect of such a husband as you 
have provided wilt not prevail upon her, 1 hope she may 
^ moral by the prayers and entreaties of one of her own 
sex. At all events they shall be tried. 1 myself, avow- 
ing to her father from whom 1 come and by whom I am 
commissioned, will render it an act of greatef baseness, 
meanness^ afid cruelty in him if he still dares to force this 
snarrlage on. Here 1 wait to see him and bis daughter. 



NICHOLAS ^ 

For ihii I oiuna and braigbt oijr ibtor ovon ioio 
Vila tpreseoce. Our purpose is not to eee or speak sjritk 
you; therefore to ycMi we stoop to say no num.** 

^^Indesdl** said Ratpii* ^^You pei^ 1st fmainbig 
here, ma’am, do you?’* 

Hbnteoe's bosom heaved with the fndigoaist eacdtemeni 
into which he had ladhed her« but she gave hun no re^4 
“Now, Gride, eee here,’* said Ral^. '’This 
1 grieve to say my brother’s son } a reprobate and profl^ 

e stained with every mean and edllidi dime ««« this 
V, coming here today to disturb a solemn C8iidnoiiy» 
and knowing that the consequence of his pfesentti^ 
himself in another man’s house at sudh a time, and per« 
sisting in remaining there, must be his being Iddred into 
tlie streets and dragged through them like tOB vagabond 
he is— tins fellow, mark you, orinn with him hb sister 
as a protection, thinking we wotud not expose a dilly 
girl to the degiadatson and indignity which is no novelty 
to him ; and, even after I have warned her of what must 
ensue, he still keeps her by him, as you see, and ctinge to 
her apron-strings like a cowardly ooy to hb mother’s. 
Is this a pretty fellow to talk as big as you have heard 
him now ?” 

“ And as I heard him last night,” said Arthur Grtdo— 
“as 1 heard him last night when he sneaked into my 
house, and— he! he livery soon sneaked out again, 
when 1 nearly frightened him to death. And A# wanting 
to marry Miss Madeltne, too 1 Oh, dear 1 Is there 
anydiing else he’d like— anything else v^e can do fior him, 
besides giving her up? Would he like b» debts paid 
and his bouse furnished, and a lew bank-notes for diaviiig 
paper, if he shaves at all ? He I he 1 he I ” 

“You will remain, girl, will you? ’’said Ralph, turning 
upon Kate again, “ to be hauled downstiurs like a drunken 
drab— as 1 swear you shall if you stop here ? No answer I 
Thank your brother for wliat follows. Gride, call down 
Bray— and not his daughter. Let them keep her above.” 

“ If you vaJuQ your head,” said Nkhobs, taking up a 
position before the door, and speaking in the same low 
voice in which he had spoken before, and with no more 
outward passion than he had before diepbyed, “etay 
where you are 1” 

“ Mind me, and not him, and call down Biay,” a^ 

Ralph. 
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**Mkid voiMetf tallier iki9A mA «tay w1im 

you mte V* said Nidi6las. 

Will you caU down Btmy^^otedlU^ 

Remomber lliat you oome near mo at your poril«^ laid 
Nicholas. 

Gride hesitated. Ralph, beinit hy this date as ftirioos 
mi a bafded t]ger» made §x the door, atid| attempting to 
pass Kate* clasped her aim jroughly witii his hand. 
Nicholas, with bts eyes darting life, seised him hy the 
collar. At tiiat moment^f a heavy body fell With great 
violence on the door aboim, and, in an instant afeerwardi, 
was heard a most appalling and terrific scream. 

They all stood still, and gaaed upon ead» other. Scream 
succeeded scream ; a heavy pattering of feet socoeeded ; 
and many shrill voices damouring togetlier were heard 
to ay, ** He is dead 1 ** 

** Stand ofi I ** cried Nichdas, letting loose all the passion 
he had restrained till non*, ** if this is what 1 scarcely dare 
to hope it is, you are caught, villains, in your own 
tcdls.^ 

He burst from the room, and, darting upstairs to the 
quarter whence the noise proceeded,^ for^ his way 
through a crowd of persons who quite filled a small 
bedchamber, and found Bray lying on the floor quite 
dead ; his daughter clinging^to the body. 

**How did this happen?** he cried, looking wildly 
about him. 

Several voices answered together that he had been 
observed, through the half-opened door, reclining in a 
strange and uneasy position upon a chair ; that he had 
been spoken to several times, and not answering, 
supposed to be asleep, until some person going in and 
shaking him by the arm, he fell heavily to the ground, 
and was discovered to be dead. 

**Who is the owner of this bouse?** said Nicholas 
hastily. 

An elderly woman was pointed out to him i and to her 
he said, as he kneeled down and gently unwound Madeline’s 
arms from the lifeless mass round which they were 
entwined, ** 1 represent this lady’s nearest feaends, as her 
servant here kimws, and must remove her from tilts 
dreadful scene. This is my sister to whose charge you 
confide hen, My name and addrem tipon that Card, 
and you riiall receive from me all necessary dkectimt for 
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me of )kA tM iwm «nd few G9d*« I 

tile impSe fiul teek; eoaroe woederifig more «t ivimt 
littA lost ooeomd than at the eadtommt and iolMbtioei^ 
of him who i^ioke. Nidiolai^ taldiiflr the htsemi^ gM 
in his annSt bote her from ^e diamber and downshdm 
wto roem he had jost quitted, lollowed by. hte idsier 
and the faithhil servant, whom he charged to pcomm 4 
coach dtreotlyi widie he and Kate bent over their heaut^t 
ehaige and endeavoured, but in valn« to reidoie her to 
animatioflu The girl pmormed her office with emh ei^ 
dttion, that in a very few minutes the coach was rm^, 

• Ralph NtGkkhy and Gride, stunned and fuuralyiim tnr 
Ihe awful event which had so suddenly oveithrowtt 
sdMones (it would not otherwise, pohaps, have mide 
much impresiioa on them), and carried away hy the 
estraordinaiy eneigy and precipitation of Nicholas, which 
hole down ad bernSre him, loofcm on at those proceedings 
like men in a dream or Iratice. It was not until every 
preparation was made for Madeline's immediate removal 
that Ralph broke silence by dedaring she should not be 
taken away* 

**Who says so cried Nidiolas, risim from his knee 
and confronting them, but stiU retaimng Madeline’s 
lifeless hand in Sia 

1 1 ” answered Ral|di hoarsely. 

** Hush, hush I” cried the terrified Gride, catditng him 
by the arm a^n. Hear what he saya” 

’’Ayl” said Nicholas, eatending his disengaged hand 
in the air, ’'hear what he says. That both your debts 
are paid in die one great debt of nature— that the bond 
due to-day at twelve is now waste paper— that your 
contemplated fraud shall be discoverea yet— that your 
schemes are known to man and overthrown by Heaven— 
wretdies, that he defies you both to do your worst I ” 

"This man/ said Ralph, in a vmce scarcely intelllgilHe 
— " this man claims hts wife, and he shall have hen” 

"That man claims what is not his, and he should pot 
have her if he were fifty men, with fifty more to hack 
him,” said Nicholas. 

" Who shall prevent him ? ” 

"I will.” 

"By what right, I should like to know?” said RaMi. 
" By what r^h^ I ask?” 
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Bf fUtrigbt>4hiit» laiewlm wliM 
tefflpt> DM furthtr,** mid NlditiM} **tcoA By thit better 
rigH th*t thoee I Mfve, «ul ivith whom yw weuM h«ve 
dona me tmM wrong and iq}wy, are her neareat and her 
dearert fitende. In their name I bear her hwiee. Gh« 
wayl” 

“One word I ” cried Ralph, ftanring at the month. 

“Km one,” replied Nlcholae, “I will not hear of on»~. 
aave tUs. Look to youndf, and heed this warning tiiat 
I give 3 NM 1 1 Your diq^ la peat, and night la coming 
on——” 

“Mycurae, 017 Utter, deadly ctiraenpmt you, twy I* 

“ Whence will curaea come at your command ? or what 
avUla a curae or bleaaing ftom a man like you ? I warn 
you that miafortune and diaeovery am thidcening about 
your head ; that the etnicturea you have raised, through 
all your iH«spent life, are crumbfing into duat ; that your 
patn is beset udth spies ; that this very day, ten thousand 
pounds of your hoarded wealth have gone in one great 
mshi" 

“ *713 felse ! ” cried Raiph, shrinidng back. 

*' nis true, and you snail find it so. I have no more 
worde to waste. Stand from the door. Kate, do you 
go first Lay not a hand on her, or on that woman, or 
on me, or so much as brush their garments as they ^ss 
you by I— You let them pass and he blodcB the door 
again 1 " 

Arthur Gride happened to be in the doorway, but whether 
Intentionally or from confusion was not quite apparent. 
Nicboiat swung him away with such violence as to cause 
him to spin round the room until he was caught fay a 
sluui> angle of the wall and there knocked down; and 
then taking his beautiful burden in his arms rushed 
violently out. No one cared to stop him, if any were so 
disp(»ed. Making bis way through a mob of people, 
whom a report of the circumstances had attracted round 
the house, and carrying Madeline, in his exdtement, as 
enrily as If she were an infemt, he readied the coach in 
which Kate and the girl were already waiting, and, 
confiding lus charge to them, jumped up bende the 
coachman and bade mm drive away. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

W VAMILV IIATmt, CAIUM. ROFBS« DIIUL»iOI»rna(^ 

AND 0OHROW9* 

AxitHOiMH Mr»« Nkkla!^ had been made acquainMl hf 
her 600 and daughter with every durcumetance of Maddfine 
Emy’e hUttonr which was known to them ; although the 
reeiMmslble estuatloii hi whitrh Nicholas stood had been 
carefully exfdatned to her, and she had been prs{»ared 
even h»r the poisibla contingency of having to receive the 
young lady in her own house — improbehle as such a 
result had amared only a few minutes before it came 
abottt^^till^ Mrs. Nickleby^ firmn the moment whan 
this confidence was first reposed in heft late on the 
previous evening, had remained in an unsatis&cto^ and 
profoundly mysufied state, from which no explanations or 
arguments could relieve her, and which every frsdh 
soliloquy and refiection only aggravated more and more. 
Bless my heart, Kate,” so the good lady argued« 
the Messrs. Cheeryble don’t want this young lac^ to 
be married, why don^t they file a bill against the iord 
Chancellor, make her a chanoesy ward, and shut her up 
in the Fleet prison for safety ?^1 have read of sudi things 
in the newspapers a hundred times $ or, if they are so 
very fond of her as Nicholas says they are, why don’t 
they marry her themselveS'^ne of them, 1 mean? And 
even supposing they don’t want her to be married, and don’t 
want to marry her themselves, why in the name ^ wonder 
should Nicholas go about the world forbidding peoide’s 
bairns? ” 

** I don’t think you quite understand,” said Kate gently* 

”Wd], I am sure, Kate, my dear, you’re very poUte!” 
replied Mrs. Nickleby. ”1 have been married myself, t 
hope, and 1 have seen other people married. Not under* 
stand, indeed!” 

” 1 know you have liad great experience, dear mamma,’* 
said Kate ; ** i mean that perhaps you don> quite under* 
stand ail the circumstances in this instance* We have 
stated them awkwardly, I dare say.*" 

’*That 1 dare say you have,” retorted her mother bririii^« 
’’That’i very likely. I am not to ba bald aocouatable for 
ihats though, at the same tlms^ as the rircinnetaiwei 
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vSt(MMk tbemsefvet^ X shall tiA:i the liberty mf tom^ 
of Sfl^ng tlmt I do onderstaind ihoin, and ped^if irsO 
tOo» whatever you atid Nidio^ntair dioote to thiolc to the 
PEnxtfm. Why Is sudi a great 6m ma^ heeattiie Ale 
Miss Magdateu Is goiog to many eomebody who Is older 
than hemf ? Your poor papa was older than I wao-- 
Ihar years and a half oldwr. Jfane Dihabsu^ IMbalMhe 
lived in the beauttfol little thatdied white house one 
storey high, covered all over with Ivy and cree p in g plaatSt 
with an ei^ulstte Uttle porch widi twining honeysiidhlee 
and all sorts of things, where the earwigs used to fall 
into one’s tea on a summer evening^ and always fell 
upon tlieir hades and kicked dreadfully, and where the 
finegs used to get into the msfali||^t diades when one 
stomed all night, and sit up and Took through the little 
holes like Clmsdans— Jane Dlfaabs, Ms married a man 
who was a great deal older than herself, and smsiftf many 
him, notwithstanding alt that could be said to the contrary, 
and she was so fend of him that nodiing was ever equM 
to ft. There was no fuss made about Jane Dlbabs, and 
her husband was a most honourable and eacellent man, 
and everybody spoke well of him, Tlien why should there 
be any liiss about Uiis Magdalen?” 

** Her husband is much older; he is not her own dunce ; 
his character is the very reverse of that which you have 
just described. Don’t jrau see a broad dUtlnction between 
the two cases ? ” said &te. 

To this Mrs. Nidcleby only replied that she durst sajf 
she was very stupid, indeed die had no doubt she was, 
fer her own children almost as much as told her so every 
day of her life ; to be sure she was a little older than they, 
and perhaps some foolish people might think die mmpht 
reasonably to know best However, no doubt die was 
wrong; of course she was— she always was— she ooiddn’t 
be indeed — couldn’t be expected to be— so she had 

better not expose herself any more; and to all Kate’s 
condliations and concessions for an hour ensuing, the 
^ood lady gave no other replies than— Oh, certainly— why 
did ask^Jfer^Msr opinion was of no consequence— it 
didn^t mder what Ms said— with many other rejoinders 
of class* 

1ft this frame of mind {exfuessed, when die had become 
too redgned fer speech, by nods of the head, upltfrliM of 
tte eyes, and Stlfri bi^ianings af greaiss, converCed, as 



thfjr attiactod uttmtioo, into ihc»rt Bin. KSdcMgr 

mmoadwitU Hkholas aild Kateireluniea llie 0l]|m 
of thetr iolioStode; wheo^ by this time aseerM / 

tier owe Importaiseet and becomings bmtde$» miemsied in 
the tduile m one to young and Seautifidt «lie not 01 % 
ditqjdayed tlie utmost aeal and solldtade» but took gteft 
to herself for recommending the course of procedure , 
which her son had adopted; frequently dedaring, wkh 
an expressive look, that it was very fortunate tiiihge 
were m they ware; and hinthw, that but for great edM , 
courageoient and wisdom on imr own part, th^ never 
could mve been brought to that pass. 

Not to strain the question whether Mrs. Nkfdeby had 
or had not any great liand in bringing matters about. It 
is unquestionable that she had strong ground for exoka^ 
tion. The brothers, on their return, bmtowed sucli com* 
mendiaions on Nicholas for the part he had taken, 
evinced so much joy at the altered state of events, and die 
recovery of their young friend from trials so great and 
dangers so tlireatening, that, as she more t1^ once 
informed her daughter, she now considered the fortunes 
of the family ** as good as ” made. Mr. Charles Cheeryfale, 
indeed, Mrs. Nickleby positively asserted, had, in the first 
transports of his surprise and delight, ** as good as ” said 
so. Without precisely explaining what this qualification 
meant, she subsided, vdienever she mentioned the subject, 
into such a mysterious and important state, and had sudi 
visions of wealth and dignity in perspective, that (vague 
and douded as they wer^ she was, at such times, almost 
as happy as if slie had really been permanently provUed^ 
for on a scale of great splendour, and all her cares were 
over. 

The sudden and terrible shodr die had received, com* 
tnhed with the great affliction and anxiety of mind vdikft 
she bad for a long time ensured, proved too much for 
Madeline’s strength. Recovering from the state df 
stupefaction into whidi the sadden death of her fotiM* 
happily plunged her, she only exchanged that condkioa 
for one of dangerous and active illness. When the ddicate 
physical powers which have been sustained fay an unnaturM 
strain upon the mental energies and a resolute determins* 
tion not to yield, at last give way, their degree of pcosum* 
tion is usually proportionate to the strenfj^ of dfort 
wldch has preriously upheld them. Thus it was that Iho 

ak ' 
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Ulii««i whteh dn Mmdslln# wAt of no at^ht or tompomfy 
nature, but one whidb, ibr a time, threatened her reason, 
and'^^carcely worse^her lift Itself 

Who, slowly recovering from a disorder so severe and 
dangerous, could bo insensible to the unremitting attentions 
of such a nurse as gentle, tender, earnest Kate 7 On whom 
could the sweet, soft vefo^ the light step, the delicate hand, 
the quiet, cheerful, noiseless discharge of those thousand 
little offices of kindness and mlisf wmch vsn feel so deeply 
when we are ill, and forget so lightly when we are well— 
on whom could they malm so deep an impression as on a 
young heart stored with every pure and true aflTection that 
women cherish ; almost a stranger to the endearments and 
devotion of its own sea, save as it Isamed them from itself; 
and rendtred, by calamity and suftbring, keenly susceptible 
of the sympathy so long unknown and so long sought in 
vain ? What wonder that days became years in kiutting 
them together? What wonder, if with every hour of 
returning health there came some stronger and sweeter 
recognition of the praises which Kate, when they recalled 
old sceaes*^they seemed old now, and to have t>een acted 
▼tars ago-^would lavish on her brother) Where would 
have been the wonder, even, if those praises had found a 
quick response in the breast of Madeline, and if, with the 
image of Nicholas so eonitantiy recurring in the features of 
his sister that she could scarcely separate the two, she had 
sometimes found It equally difficult to assign to each the 
feelings they had first inspired, and had imperceptibly 
mingled with her gratitude to Nicholas some of that warmer 
feeling which she had assigned to Kate I 

“ My dear,” Mrs. Nickleby would say, coming into the 
room with an elaborate caution, calculated to discompose 
the nerves of an invalid rather more than the entry of a 
horsey-soldier at full gallop, **how do you find yourself 
to-night ? 1 hope you are batten” 

** Almost well, mamma,” Kate would reply, laying down 
her work, and taking MadaUne’s hand in hers. 

**Kate]” Mrs. Nickleby would say reprovingly, ** don't 
talk so loud ” (the worthy lady herself talking in a whisper 
that would have made the blood of the stoutest man run 
cold in bis veins). 

Kate would take this reproof veiv quietly, and Mrs. 
Nickleby, tnakitig every board creak, and every thread 
rustle as she moved stealthily about, would add*-* 
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**My son M»&olMliM|ast cpme Iuuim, and I hav* 
necordung to onstomt my 4eat( ta kaew, frpm your own 
tips, exactly ihow you are ; for he won’t take my aocoiintf 
aod nevar wllL^ 

*'He IS later than usual to^nighti*’ perhaps MadeUne 
would replv. Nearly half an houfa’* ‘ 

Well, 1 never saw sueh people in a9 my life as you are 
for timsi up here I Mrs, Niddeby would exclaim in great 
astonishment; declare I never did I 1 had not the 
least idea that Nicholas was after his time^not the amaliestk 
Mr, Nkkleby used to $ay'-*your poor papa 1 am speaking 
of, Kate, sny dear-^used to say that appetite was the best 
clock in the world, but ypu have no appetite, my dear Miss 
Dray ; 1 wish you liad ; and upon my word I really think 
you ought to take something mat would give you one, I 
am sure 1 don’t know, but I have heard that two or three 
dozen native lobstem give an appetite, though that comes 
to the same thing after all, for 1 suppose you must have 
an appetite before you can take ’em. If I said lobsters, 1 
meant oysters, but of course it’s all the same, though really 
Jjow you came to know about Nicholas—” 

We happened to be just talking about him, mamma 
Uiat was it.’’ 

You never seem to me to be talking about anything else, 
Kate, and upon my word 1 am qmte' surprised at your 
being so very thoughtless. You can, find subjects enough 
to talk about, sometimes, and when you know how im- 
portant it is to Imep up Miss^ Bray’s spirits, and intmst 
her, and all that, it really is quite extraordinary to me what 
can induce you to keep on prose, prose, prose, din, din, din, 
everlastingly, upon the same theme. You are a very kind 
nurse, Kate, and a very good one, and 1 know you mean 
very well ; but 1 will say Uiis — that if it wasn’t me, 1 
really don’t know wlnat would become of Miss Bray^f ipixits, 
and so 1 tell the doctor every day. He says he wonders 
how 1 sustain my own, and 1 am sure 1 vety often wonder 
myself how 1 can contrive to keep up as I do. Of course 
it’s an eaertion, but still, when 1 know how much depends 
upon me in this house, 1 am obliged to make it. There’s 
nothing praiseworthy in that, but it’s necessary, and 1 
do it” 

With that, Mrs. Nickleby would draw up a chair, and 
for some thtee^quarters of an hour run through a great 
variety of diatractiiig topics, in the most distracteig manner 
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fKmsShhf teafiftgr hersetf at leAgtb« on tiie plea tliat 
she must npw go an^ amuse Kidiolas ivlitle he took his 
supper. After a prelimineiy laising of his spirits with the 
Information Uiat she considered the patient decSdedlv worse» 
she would further cheer him up by relating how dnll» list* 
less, and low-spirited Miss Bray was, because Kate fooliidlly 
talked about nothing else but him and fiunily matters. 
When she had made Nicholas thoroughly comforiable with 
these and other tnsfuriting remarks, she would discourse, 
at length, on the arduous duties she had performed that 
day ; and, sometimes be moved to tears in wondering how, 
if anything were to happen to herself, the family would ever 
get on without her. 

At other times, when Nicholas came home at night, he 
would^ be accompanied by Mr. Frank Cheeiyble, who was 
commissimed by the brothers to inquire how Madeline was 
that evening. On such occasions (and they were Of very 
frequent occurrence) Mrs. Nickleby deemed it of particular 
importance that she should have her wits about her; 
for, from certain signs and tokens which had attracted 
her attention, she imrewdly suspected that Mr. Frank, 
interested as his uncles were In Madeline, came quite as 
mucli to see Kate as to inquire after her ; the more especi* 
ally as the brothers were in constant communication with 
the medical man, came backwards and forwards very 
fr^uently themselves, and received a full report from 
Nicholas eveiy morning. These were proud times for Mrs. 
Nickleby, and never was anybody half so discreet and sage 
as she, or half so mysterious withal ; and never were there 
such cunning generalship, and such unfathomable designs, 
as she brought to bear upon Mr. Frank, with the view of 
ascertaining whether her suspicions were well founded, and 
if so, of tantalising him into taking her into his confidence 
and throwing himself upon her merciful consideration. 
Extensive was the artillery, heavy and light, which Mrs. 
Nickleby brought into play for the furtherance of these great 
schemes, and various and opposite were tlie means she em- 
ployed to bring about the end she had in view. At one time, 
she was all cordiality and ease ; at another, all stiffness and 
frigidity. Now, she would seem to open her whole heart to 
her unhappy victim, and the next time they met receive him 
with the most distant and studious reserve, as if a new light 
had broken in upon her, and, guessing l^s intentions, she 
had resolved to nip them in tlie bud ; as' if she fidt it her 
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IxmiMiaa duty ta act adtli SparUa finnaess^ dnd at aftoe 
and for ever to dSecourage liopee vdikh nevw eotild be 
realtced. At other Umes* when KidioUm was not there to 
overhear* and Kate was iqistatfis busily tending her sick 
friend* the worthy lady would throw out dark hints of an 
intention tp send her daughter to FranPe for three or four 
yeariL or to Scotland* for the improvement of her health 
Impaired by her late fotigues, or to America on a visit* or 
anywhere that threatened a long and tedious s^aration. 
Nay* she even went so Car as to hint* obscurdy* at an 
attadhment entertained for her daughter by the son of an 
old neighbour of theirs* one Horatio Peltirogus (a young 
gentleman who might have been* at that time* four years 
old, or thereabouts), and to represent it* indeed* as almost 
a settled thing between the fomilies— only waiting for her 
daughter’s final decision* to come off with the sanction ctf 
the church, and to the unspeakable happiness and content 
of all parties. 

It was in die full pride and glory of having sprung this 
last mine one night, with extraordinary success* that Mrs. 
Ntckleby took the opportunity of being left alone with her 
son before retiring to rest, to sound him on the subject 
which so occupied her thoughts* not doubti^ that they 
could have but one opinion respecting it. To this end, 
she approached the question with divers laudatory and 
appropriate remarks touching die general amiability of 
Mr. Frank Cheeryble. 

’^You are quite right* mother,” said Nicholas* “quite 
right. Me is a fine fellow.” 

“ Good4ooking* too,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Decidedly go^4ooking*” answered Nicholas* 

“ What may you call his nose, now* my dear ? ” pursued 
Mrs. Nickleby* wishing to interest Nicholas in the subject 
to the utmost. 

“ Call it ? ” repeated Nidiolas. 

“Ah I” returned his mother* “what style of nose«-^ 
what order of architecture, if one may say so. I am not 
very learned in noses. Do you call it a Roman or a 
Grecian?” 

“ Upon my word, modier*” said Nicholas, laughing, “ as 
well as I remember, 1 should call it a kind of composite* 
or mixed nose. But 1 have no very strong recollecuon on 
the subject* and if it will afford you any gratificatioti* 1*11 
observe it more closely* and let you know.” 
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*•1 wish fon would) sty de«r/* said Mrs. Nidkloby* with 
an sarnest look. 

•• Vary wall,” rettimed Niidiohs# ** I wilL** 

Nicholas rsturiiod to the perusal of the hook he had 
been reading, when the dialogue had gone thus fan Mrs. 
Nidclebyt after sh>pping a little Sir cemsideration, resumed — 
** He is very much attached to yoi^ Nicholas, my dean” 
Nicholas laughingly said) as he closed his book, that 
he was glad to hear it, and observed that his mother 
seemed om in their new friend’s confidence already. 

said Mrs. Nickleby. ^*1 don't know about 
that, my dear, but 1 tbink It is very necessary that some- 
body should be in his confidence^tghly necesstaty.” 

Elated by a look of curiosity from her son, and the 
consciousness of possessing a great secret, all to herself, 
Mrs. Nickleby went on with great animation-^ 

^‘1 am sure, my dear Nicholas, how you can have 
fisiled to notice it is to me quite extraordinary ; though I 
don't know why 1 should say that either, because, of course, 
as far at it goes, and to a certain extent, there is a great 
deal in this sort of thing, especially in this early stage, 
whidi, however clear it may be to females, can scarcely 
be expected to be so evident to men. 1 don't say that I 
have any particular penetration in such matters. 1 may 
have ; those about me should know best about that, and 
perhaps do know. Upon that point 1 shall express no 
opinion — it wouldn’t become me to do so — it's quite out 
of the question — quite." 

Nicholas snuffed the candles, put his hands in hts 
pockets, and, leaning back in his chmr, assumed a look 
of patient suffering and melancholy resignation. 

“ 1 think it my duty, Nicholas, my dear," resumed his 
mother, ’’to tell you what I know ; not only because you 
have a right to know it too, and to know everything that 
happens in this family, but because you have it in your 
power to promote and assist the thing very much; and 
there is no doubt that the sooner one can come to a clear 
understanding on such subjects, It is always better, everv 
way. There are a great many things you might do ; such 
as taking a walk in the garden sometimes, or sitting up- 
stairs in your own room for a little while, or making 
believe to fall asleep occasionally, or pretending that you 
recollected some business, and going but for an hour or 
so, and taking Mr, Smika with you. Tliese seem very 
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slight things^ and t dare say you will be amused at my 
mmdng them of so much importance; at the 5ame^tinie« 
tnv dear, 1 can assure you (and vou*il^ find this out, 
Nfcliolas, for yourself, one of these days, if you ever thll 
ill love with anybody: as 1 trust and hope you wlli, 
provided she is respectable and wetlfconducied, and of 
course you’d never <£ream of falling in love with anybody 
ivho was not), 1 say, 1 can assure you that a great deal 
more depends upon these little things than you would 
suppose possible. If yOur poor papa was alive, be would 
tell you how much depended on the parties being left 
alone. Of course you are not to go out of the room as if 
you meant it and did it on purpose, but as if it was quite 
an accident, and to come oack again in the same way. 
If you cough in the passage before you open the door, or 
whistle carelessly, or hum a tune^ or something of that 
sort, to let them know you’re coming, it’s always better; 
because, of course, though it’s not only natural, but 
Ijerfectly correct and proper under the circumstances, still it 
is very confusing if you interrupt young people wlien they 
are — when they are sitting on the sofa, and— and all that 
sort of thing ; which is very nonsensical, perhaps, but still 
they will do it.” 

The profound astonishment with which her son regarded 
her during this long address, gradually increasing as it 
appioachi^d its climax, in no way aiscomposed Mrs. 
Nickleby, but rather exalted her opinion of her own 
cleverness; therefore, merely stopping to remark, with 
much complacency, that she had fully expected him to bo 
surprised, she entered on a vast quantity of circumstantial 
evidence of a particularly Incoherent ana perplexing kind ; 
the upshot of which was to establish, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, tliut Mr. Frank Cheeryble had fallen desperately 
in love with Kate. 

** With whom ? ” cried Nicholas. 

Mrs.l^ickleby repeated, with Kate. 

What 1 our Kate — ^my sister 1” 

*^Lord, Nicholas I” returned Mrs. Nickleby, ** whoso 
Kate should it be, if not ours; or what should I care 
about it, or take aqy interest in it for, if it was anybody 
but your sister?” 

“Dear mother,” said Nicholas, “surely it can’t be 1’* 

“Very good, my dear,” replied Mis. Nickleby, wUb 
great confidence. ** Wail and see.” 
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Nicholas had never, isa^ that moment, bej^ared a 
thought u{>on the remote possibility of ettdi an ocoiirtence 
as that which was now communicated to him ; for, besides 
that he had been much fma home of late, and closely 
occupied with other mattm-s, his own jealous feaiv had 
prompted the suspidon that some secret interest in 
Madeline, aldfi to that which he felt himself, occasioned 
those visits of Frank Cheeiyble which had recently beccmie 
so frequent Even now, although he knew tlmt the 
obdbrvation of an anmous mother was much more likely 
to be correct in such a case ^an his own, and although 
she reminded him of many little drcumstances whidi, 
taken together, were certainly susceptible of the con* 
struction she triumphantly put upon them, he was not 
qyite convinced but that they arose from mere good- 
natured, thoughtless gallantry, which would have dictated 
the same conduct towards any other rirl who was young 
and pleasing — at all evente, he hoped so, and therefore 
tried to believe it. 

1 am very much disturbed by what you tell me,^* said 
Nicholas, after a little reflection, ** though 1 yet hope you 
may be mistaken.** 

don’t understand why you should hope sd,** said 
Mrs. Nickleby, 1 confess ; but you may depend upon it 
1 am not.” 

** What of Kate ? ” inquired Nicholas. 

*^Why, that, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, is just 
the point upon which 1 am not yet satisfied. During this 
sickness, sne has been constantly at Madeline’s bedside— 
never were two people so fond of each other as they have 
grown — and to tell you the truth, Nicholas, 1 have rather 
kept her away now and then, because I think it’s a good 
plan, and urges a young man on. He doesn’t get too 
sure, you know.” 

She said this with sudi a mingling of high delight and 
self-congratulation, that it was inexpressibly pamful to 
Nicholas to dash her hopes; but he felt tliat there was 
only one honourable course before him, and that he was 
bound to take it. 

Dear mother,” he said kindly, “don^ you see that if 
there were really any serious inclination on the part of 
Mr. Frank towards Kate, and we suffered ourselves for 
a moment to encourage it, we should be acting a most 
dishonourable and ungrateful part? I ask you if you 
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see it; but I ueeA not My that; I know you 4 oQ*t, 
or you would haye been more strictly on your guard. Let 
me explain my meaning to you^retnember how poor 
we are.** 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her headi and said, through her 
tears, that pover^ was not a crime. 

**No,*’ said Kicholasy ^*and for that reason poverty 
should engender an honest pride, that it may not lead ana 
tempt us to unworthy actions, and that we may preserve 
the self-respect which a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water may maintain— and does better in maintaining than 
a monarch his. Ttiink what we owe to these two brothers ; 
remember what they have done and do every day for us 
with a generosity and delicacy for which the devotion of 
our whole lives would be a most imperfect and inadequate 
return. What kind of return would that be which would 
be comprised in our permitting their nephew, their only 
relative, whom they regard as a son, and for whom it 
would be mere childishness to suppose they have not 
formed plans suitably adapted to the educatisn ite has had) 
and the fortune he will inherit — ^in our permitting him to 
mar^ a portionless girl, so closely connected with us that 
the irresistible inference must be that was entrapped 
by a plot ; that it was a deliberate scheme, and a specu- 
lation amongst us three. Bring the matter clearly before 
yourself, mother. Now, how would you feel if they were 
married, and the brothers, coming here on one of those 
kind errands which bring them here so often, you had to 
break out to them the truth ? Would you be at ease, and 
feel that you had played an honest, open part ? ’* 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, crying more and more, murmured 
that of course Mr. Frank would ask the consent of his 
uncles first. 

Why, to be sure, that would place him in a bettec 
sttuation with them/' said Nicholas, but we should still 
be open to the same suspicions ; the distance between us 
wouul still be as great ; the advantages to be gained would 
stiU be as manifest as now. We may be reckoning without 
our host in all this/* he added more cheerfully, ** and 1 
trust, and almost believe we are. If it be omerwise, I 
have that confidence in Kate that I know she will fed as 
1 do, and in you, dear mother, to be assured that after a 
little consideration you trill do the same.** 
Aftmrmanymore representations andentreaties, Njcholaa 
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obuined n promise from Mrs. Nlckleby tliat she would try 
all she couid to thihk as he did| and tliat if Mr. Fmn& 
persevered in hts attentions she would endeavour to dis- 
courag^e them^ or, at the least, would render him no 
countenance or assistance. He determined to fortM»r 
mentioning the subject to Kate until he was quite con- 
vinced tliere existed a real necessity for his doing soj and 
resolved to assure himself, as welt as he could, by close 
personal observation, of the exkct position of affairs. This 
was a very wise resolution, but ne was prevented from 
putting it in practice by a new source of anaiety and 
uneasiness. 

Smike became alarmingly ill ; so reduced and exhausted 
that he could scarcely move from room to room without 
assistance, and so worn and emaciated that it was painful 
to look upon him. Nicholas was warned, by the same 
medical authority to whom he had at first appealed, that 
the last chance and hope of his life depended on his being 
instantly removed from London. Tliai part of Devonshire 
in wliteli Nicholas had been himself bred was named as 
the most favourable spot ; but this advice was cautiously 
coupled with the information, that whoever accompanied 
him tliither must be prepared for the worst; for every 
token of rapid consumption had appeared, and he might 
never return alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the poot 
creature’s sad history, despatched old Tim to be present 
at this consultation. That same morning, Nicholas was 
summoned by brother Charles into his pnvate room, and 
thus addressed— 

” My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall not 
die, if such human means as we can use can save his life ; 
neither shall he die alone, and in a strange place. Remove 
him to-morrow morning, see that he has every comfort 
that his situation reomres, and don’t leave him— don’t 
leave him, my dear sir, until you know that there is no 
longer any immediate danger. It would be hard Indeed 
to part you now— no, no, no I Tim shall wait upon you 
tonight, sir; Tim shall wait upon you to-night with a 
parting word or .two. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr. 
Ntckleby waits to shake hands and say good-bye; Mr. 
Nlckleby won’t be long gone; this poor chap will soon 
g(5t belter— veiy soon get better— and he’ll find out some 
nice hoiiiely country people to leave bim with, and will 
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go UukwotdM »nd forwiudt ■oim|3m«»-'*jb»clnrB^ imd 
forwitrds, you know, Ned— nod theie’ioci cftuMta bl dowil* 
hesrted, for bell very «ooa get bettWi wry men, wont be 
•—wont be, Ned?” 

Whet Tim Idnkinwater eald, or wbnt be brcmgbt witb 
him tbftt nighti needa not to be told. Next morniog 
Nicholas andiiis foeble companion began their jourtny. 

And who but one— and that one he who, but for thorn 
who crowded round him than, luul never met a look of 
kindness, or known a word of pity— could tell what agony 
of mind, what blighted thoughts, what unavailing serrow, 
were involved in that md parting 1 
"See,” ciicd Nicholas eagerly, as he looked from the 
coach window, “ Uiey are at the comer of tbs Ians still 1 
And now there's Kate — poor Kate, whom you said you 
couldn’t bear to say good<bye to— waving ner handKer* 
chief. Don’t go without one gesture of fareweil to 
Kate!” 

*’ 1 cannot make it 1 ” cried his trembling companion, 
falling back in his seat and tmvering hie eyes, “Do you 
see her now ? Is she there still ? ” 

“Yes, yell” said Nicltolas earnestly. ‘’There I ghe 
waves her hand again I I have answered it for you— . 
and now they are out of sight. Do, not give way so 
bitterly, dear friend, do not. . You vnll meet them ait 
again.” 

He whom he thus encouraged raised his withered tmnds 
and clasped them fervently together. 

“ In neaven— I humbly pray to God— in heaven 1* 

,U sounded like the prayer of a broken heart 


CHAPTER LVI. 

■ALPH NICKLBBY. ilAFV|.EP BY HIS MaPHSW IK HIS UTB 
OBSION, HATCHES A aCHXME OP ItETAt.tATIOK WHICH 
ACCmBNT SUCOBSTS TO HIH, AKP TAKES INTO Hit 
COVNSBU A TBIBO AUXlUABY. 

Tub course which these adventures shape out for them* 
selves, and imperatively call upon the histones to observe, 
now demands that they should revert to the point they 
attained previous to the commencement of the test dbapter, 
when Ralph Niiddeby and Artbw Gride were left together 
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in the house ^hare death had so euddeoly reared his diuh 
aod heavy haaner. 

With clenidied hands^ and teeth ground together so firm 
and tight that no locking of the jaws could have fixed and 
riveted them more securely, Ralph stood fi>r some minutes 
in the attitude in which he had last addressed his nephew; 
breathing heavily, but as rigid and motionless in other 
respects as if he had been a brazen statue. After a time, 
he began, by slow degrees, as a man rousing himself from 
a heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment he shook his 
clasped fist towards the door by which Nicholas had 
disappeared, and tiien thrusting it into his breast, as if to 
repress by force even this show of passion, turn^ round 
and confronted the less hardy usurer, who had not yet 
risen from the ground. 

The cowering wretch, who still shook in every limb, and 
whose few gray hairs trembled and quivered on his head 
with abject dismay, tottered to his feet as he met Ralph^s 
eye, and, shielding his face with both hands, protested, 
while he crept towards the door, that it was no fault 
of his. 

**Who said it was, man?*’ returned Ralph in a sup* 
pressed voice. ** Who said it was ? ” 

** You looked as if you thought I was to blame,” said 
Gride timidly. 

** Pshaw r’ Ralph muttered, forcing a laugh. ** I blame 
him for not living an hour longer — one hour longer would 
have been long enough — I blame no one else.” 

“ N— n— *no one else ? ” ssud Gride. 

“ Not for this mischance,” replied Ralph. " I have an 
old score to clear with that — ^tnat young fellow who has 
carried off your mistress ; but that has nothing to do with 
his blustering just now, for we should soon have been 
quit of him but for this cursed accident.” 

There was something so unnatural in the constrained 
calmness with which Ralph Nickleby spoke, when coupled 
unlh the livid face, the horrible expression of the features, to 
which every nerve and muscle, as it twitched and throbbed 
with a spasm whose iVorktngs no effort could conceal, 
gave every instant some new and frightfiil aspect — there 
was something sp unnatural and ghastly in the contrast 
between his Mirsh, slow, steady voice (only altered by a 
certain halting of the breath, which made him pause 
between almost avwy word tike a drunken man bent upon 
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speaMnff flak&lj), and tiie$a evidences of the most Intense 
and vkiieitt pasmns, and the strugg^le he made to keep 
them under, that if the dead body which la^ above had 
etood, instead of him, before the cowering Chnde, it could 
soarcely have presented a spectacle which would bavo 
terrified him more. 

**The coach,” said Ralph, after a time, during which he 
had struggled like some strong man against a fit ** We 
came in a coach. Is it— ^waiting ? 

Gride gladly availed himself of the pretext for going to 
the window to see, and R^ph, keeping his face steadily 
the other way, tore at his snlrt with the hand which he 
had thrust into his breast, and muttered in a hoarse 
whimr— 

**Ten thousand pounds! He said ten thousand! The 
precise sum paid in but yesterday for the two mortgages, 
and whicli would have gone out again, at heavy interest, 
to-morrow. If that house has failed, and he the first to 
brine* the news !— Is the coadi there ? ” 

Yes, yes,” said Gride, startled by the fierce tone of 
the inquiry. ** It’s here. Dear, dear, what a fiery man ' 
you are 1 ” 

“Come here,” said Ralph, beckoninfl: to him. “We 
mustn’t make a show of being disturbed. Well go down 
arm-in-arm.” 

“But you pinch me black and blue,” urged Gride, 
writhing with pain, 

Ralph threw him off impatiently, and descending the 
stairs with his usual firm and heavy tread, got into the 
coach. Arthur Gride followed. After looking doubtfully 
at Ralph when the man asked where he waa to drive, 
and finding that he remained silent, and expressed no 
wish upon the subject, Arthur mentioned his own house, 
and thither they proceeded. 

On their way, Ralph sat in the farthest corner with 
folded arms, and uttered not a word. With his chin 
sunk upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite hidden 
by the contraction of his knotted brows, he might have 
b^n asleep for any sign of consciousness he gave, until 
the coach stopped, when he raised his head, and, glandng 
through the window, inquired what place that was. 

“My house,” answered the disconsolate Gride, afifocted^ 
perhaps by Us loneliness. “ Oh, dear I my house.” 

“ True,” said Ralph. “ 1 have not observed the way we 
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cAme. I should Uke a cH wAter. You hulra k 
tho house^ 1 suppose?** 

**You shall have a glass of^f anything you like/* 
answered Gridei with a groan* “It’s no use knocking, 
eoachmati. Ring the bell! ** 

The man rang, and rang, and rang again ; then knocked 
until the street roechoed with the sounds; then listened 
at the keyhole of the door. Nobody came. The house 
was silent as the grave. 

** How’s this ?*^ said Ralph impatiently. 

“Peg is so very deaf,” answered Gride, with a look of 
anxiety and alarm. ** Oh, dear ! Ring again, coachman. 
She sees the bell.” 

Agmn die man rang and knocked, and. knocked and 
rang again. Some of the neighbours threw up their 
windows, and called across the street to each other that 
old Gride’s housekeeper must have dropped down dead. 
Others collected round the coach, and gave vent to various 
surmises ; some held that she had fallen asleep; some that 
she had burned herself to death ; some that she had got 
drunk ; and one very fat man that she had seen something to 
eat, which had frightened her so much (not being used to it) 
that she had fallen into a ht. This last suggestion par- 
ticularly delighted the bystanders, who cheered it rather 
uproariously, and were with some difficulty deterred from 
dropping down the area and breaking open the kitchen door 
to ascertain the fact Nor was this all. Rumours having 
gone abroad that Arthur was to be married that morning, 
very particular inquiries were made after the bride, who 
was held by the majority to be disguised in the person of 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby, which gave rise to much jocose 
indignation at the public appearance of a bride in boots 
and pantaloons, ana called forth a great many hoots and 
groans. At length, the two money-lenders obtained 
shelter in a house next door, and, being accommodated 
with a ladder, clambered over the wall of the back yard, 
whioh was not a high one, and descended in safety on 
the other side. 

** I am almost afraid to go in, I declare,” said Arthur, 
turning to Ralph, when they were alone. “ Suppose she 
should be murdeted^lylng with her brains knocked out 
^^byapoker^h?” 

'*Supp«M she were,” said Ralph hoarsely. ”I tel] 
yop, I wish such things were more common than they 
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more easily done^ Vou may stare and diiver-^ 

^ He applied himself to a pump in the yard ; and having 
tftken a deep draught of water and flung a quantity on 
h\^ headand &ce»|r«gatned his aecustomf&d manner» and led 
the way into the housej Qride following close at his heels* 

It was the same dark place as ever ; every room dismal 
and silent as it was wont to be, and every ghostly article 
of furniture in its customary place* The itxm heart pf 
the grim old clock, undisturbed by all the noise without, 
still beat heavily within its dusty case; the tottering 
presses slunk from the sight as usual in their melancholy 
corners ; the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary 
sound ; tlie long-^legged spider paused in his nimble run, 
and scared by the sight of men in that his dull domain, 
hung motionless on the wall, counterfeiting death untU 
th^ should have passed him by. 

From cellar to garret went the two usurers, opmiing 
every creaking door and looking into every deserted 
room. But no Peg was there* At last they sat them 
down in the apartment which Arthur Gride usually 
inhabited, to rest after this search. 

**The hag is out, on some preparation for your 
wedding festivities, 1 suppose,*’ said Ralph, preparing 
to depart *’See herel i destroy the bond; we shaS 
never need it now.** 

Gride, who had been peering narrowly about the room, 
fell, at tliat moment, upon his knees bel^ a large chest, 
and uttered a terrible yell. 

** How now?” said Ralph, looking sternly round. 

Robbed ! robbed ! ” screamed Arthur Gride. 

** Robbed I of money ? 

“ No, no, no. Worse I Far worse I ” 

“ Of what then ? ” demanded Ralpli. 

Worse than money, worse than money 1” cried the 
old man, casting the papers out of the chest, like home 
beast tearing up the earth. ** She had better have stolim 
money^-all my money-*-! haven’t much I She had better 
have made me a beggar, than have done this ! ” 

‘‘Done what?” said Ralph. *’Done what, you devil’s 
dotard?” ^ 

Still Gride made no answer, but tore and scratched 
among the papers, and yelled and screedied like a fiend 
la torment. 
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“Therts Is tomethlug missing, you sajr." said Ratp^ 
shaking him furiously by the collar. ‘‘ What is it?** 
Papers— deeds. I am a ruined man--*losts^ost ! / 1 
am robbed, 1 am ruined I She saw me reading it-^redd** 
ing it of Iate---I did very often. She watched me^^w 
me put it in the box that fitted into diis^the box is gdiie 
*— she has stolen it Damnation seise her. ^e ^ 
foid^ me I ** 

“Of wAat?” cried Ralph, on whom a sodden fight 
appeared to break, for his dyes flashed and bis frame 
trembled With agitation as he clutched Gride by his bony 
arm. Of what?" 

“ She don’t know what it is ; she can*t read I " shrieked 
Gride, not heeding the inquiiy. “There’s only one way 
in which money can be made of it, and that is by taking 
it to her* Somebody will read it for her, and tell her 
what to do. She and her accomplice will gee money for 
it and be let off besides ; they’ll make a merit of it — say 
they found it — ^knew it — and be evidence against me. 
Ibe only person it will fall upon is me— me—me ! ’ 

“Patience!" said Ralph, clutching him still tighter 
and eyeing him with a sidelong look, so fixed and eager 
as sufficiently to denote that he liad some hidden purpose 
in what he was about to say. “ Hear reason. She can’t 
have been gone long. I’ll call the police. Oo you but 
fi^ve information of what she has stolen, and they’ll lay 
hands upon her, trust me. Here— help I " 

“No— no— no 1” screamed tlie old man, putting hU 
hand on Ralph’s mouth. “ 1 can’t, 1 daren’t." 

Help 1 help 1 ’’ cried Ral^. 

“No, no, no," shrieked the other, stamping on the 

f round with the eneigy of a madman. “ 1 tell you no» 
daren’t, 1 daren’t I " 

“ Daren’t make this robbery public ? ’’ said Ralph eagerly. 
“ No I *’ rejoined Gride, wringing his hands. “ Hu&h ! 
hush 1 Not a word of this ; not a word must be said. 
1 .am undone. Whichever way I turn, I am undone. 1 
am betrayed. 1 shall be given up. 1 shall die in 
Newgate,! " 

With fiiaatic exclamations such as these, and with many 
others in which fear, grief, and rage were strangely blended, 
the panioetricken wretch graducUly subdued his first loud 
outciy, until It had softened down into a low, de^airing 
moan, diequered now and then by a howl, aS| going over 
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B^eU pap&n as wers Uh in tha ctiest, he discovered some 
ni^w loss. With verV Sttle excuse for depattii^ so 
amiptly« Ralph left himt and gpreatly dis^ppoin^n^ the 
loiterers outside the house telling them there was 
nothing the matter» got into the coaclii and was driveo 
to y s own home* 

A letter lay on his table* He let it lie there for some 
as if be had not the courage to open U» but at 
!en|^h did so and turned deadly pale* 

*'1116 worst has happened* ne said; "the house has 
failed. I see — ^the rumour was abroad in the City last 
night, and reached the ears of those merchants* Well*— 

w3l !*• 

He strode violently up and down the room and slopped 
again* 

"Ten thousand pounds! And only lying there for a 
day— for one day ! How many anxious years, how many 
pindiing days and sleepless nights, TOfore 1 scraped 
together that ten thousand pounds I Ten thousand 
pounds! How many proud painted dames would have 
fawned and smiled, and how many spendthrift block- 
heads done me lip-service to my face, and cursed me in 
their hearts, while 1 turned tliat ten thousand pounds 
into twenty! While 1 ground, and pidched, and used 
these needy borrowers for my pleasure and profit, what 
smooth-tongued speeches, and courteous loolm, and civil 
letters, they would have given me I The cant oi the lying 
world is, that men like me compass our riches by dis- 
simulation and treachery, by fawning, cringing, and stoop- 
ing* Why, how may lies, what mean and abject evasions^ 
what humUed behaviour from upstarts who, but for my 
money, would spurn me aside as th^ do their betters 
eveiy da}', would that ten thousand pounds have brought 
me tn t Grant that I had doubled it— tnade cent* per 
cent — for every sovereign told another— there would not 
be one pace of money in all that heap which wouldn't 
represent ten thousand mean and paltry lies, told— not by 
the money-lender, oh, no I but by the money-borrowers 
—your liberal, thoughtless, generous, dashing folks, who 
wouldn*t be so mean as to save a sixpence for the 
world P 

Strmng, as k would seem, to lose part of the bitteme^ 
of his repets in the bittmiess of these other thoughts. 
Ralph continued to pace the room. Them was fees and 
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le$s of resolution in bis manner as bis mind gradually 
verted to his loss f and at lengtlit dropmng into his elbo^« 
chair, and grasping its ludes so firmly that they created 
again, he $a:d, between his teeth—* i 

The time has been when nothing could have moved ine 
litm the loss of this great suin-*nothlng, for births, deaths, 
and marriages, and everjr event of interest to most men, 
had (unless connected with gain dr loss of money)’ no 
interest for me. But now, 1 swear, 1 mix up with the loss 
his triumph in telling it. If he had brought it about— I 
almost feel as if he had^l couldn’t hate him more. Let 
me but retaliate upon him, by degrees however slow ; let 
me but begin to get the better of him, let me but turn 
the scale, smd 1 can bear it” 

His meditations were long and deep. They terminated 
in his despatching a letter by Newman, addressed to Mr. 
Squeers at the Saracen’s Head, with instructions to inquire 
whether he had arrived in town, and, if so, to wait an 
answer. Newman brought back the information that Mr. 
Squeers had come by mail that morning, and had received 
the letter in bed ; but that he sent his duty, and word that 
he would get up and wait upon Mr. Ntckleby directly. 

The interval between the delivery of this message and the 
arrival of Mr, Squeers was very snort ; but before lie came 
Ralph had suppressed eve^ sign of emotion, and once 
mom regained ^ the hard, immovable, inflexible manner 
which was habitual to him, and to which, perhaps, was 
ascribable no small part of the influence whicli, over many 
men of no very strong prejudices on the score of morality, 
he could exert almost at will. 

^‘Well, Mr. Squeers,” he said, welcoming that worthy 
with his accustomed smile, of which a sharp look and a 
thoughtful frown were part and parcel, how do j^ou do ? ” 
“Why, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, “I’m pretty well. So’s 
the family, aad so’s the boys, except for a sort of rash as is 
aorunning through the school, ana rather puts ’em off their 
f^eed. But it’s a ill wind as blows no good to nobody ; that’s 
what 1 always say when them lads has a wisitation. A 
wisitation, sir, is the Iqt of mortality. Mortality itself, sir, 
is a wisitation. The world is chock fiill of wisitations ; and 
if a boy repines at a wisitation and makes you uncomfort- 
able with his noise, he must have his head punched. That’s 
going according to the Scripter, that is^” 

“ Mn Squeers,” said Ralph drily. 
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** We|il avoid tiiese precious morsels of moralityt if foa 
Dleas6, and talk of busmosse** 

** With all my hearty rejoined SqueerSi **and first let 
me aay— ” 

* “First let me say» if yon pleas e -* - ■ Nogga I ** 

Newman presented himself when the summons had been 
twice or thrice repeated^ and asked if his master called. 

** I did. Go to your dinner. And go at once. Do you 
hear?” ^ 

** It ain’t time/* said Newman doggedly. 

** My time is jraurs, and I say it la/* retumsd Ralph. 

“ You alter it every day,** said Newman. ” It isn’t fair.** 
** You don’t keep many cooks, and can easily apologise to 
them for the trouble,” retorted Ralph. ** Begone, sir f *’ 
Ralph not only issued thie order in his most peremptory 
manner, but, under pretence of fetching some paper from 
the little office, saw it obeyed, and, when Newman had left 
the house, chained the door, to prevent the possibility of his 
returning secretly, by means of his latchkey. 

** I have reason to suspect that fellow,” said Ralph, when 
he returned to his own office. “Therefore, until 1 have 
thouglit of the shot test and least troublesome way of 
ruining him, I hold it best to keep him at a distance.” 

“ It wouldn’t take much to ruin him, 1 should think,” 
said Squeers, witli a grin. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Ralph. “ Nor to ruin a great 

many people whom I know. You were going to sa y- ” 

Ralph’s summary and matter-of-course way of holding up 
this example and throwing out the hint that followed it, had 
evidently an effect (as doubtless it was designed to have) 
upon Mr. Squeers, who said, after a little hesitation and in 
a more subdued tone— 

“ Why, what I was a-going to say, sir, is that this here 
business regarding of that ungrateful and hard-lieartsd 
chap, Snawley senior, puts me out of my way, and occa* 
stons a inconvenience quite unparalleled, besides, as I may 
say, making, for whole weeks together, Mrs. Squeers a 
perfect widder. It’s a pleasure to me to act with you, of 
course.” 

“ Of course,” said Ralph drily. 

Yes, 1 say of course,” resumed Mr. Squeers, rubbing 
his knees ; “but at the same time, when ene comes, as 1 
do now, better than two hundred and fifty mile to take a 
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aflMavid, It does put a man outa good deaU letting idotie 
tOa risk.** 

**And where may the risk he, Mr. Squeert? ** /said 
Ralph. 

“ 1 said letting alone the riric,^ imtied Squetrs evasively. 
** And I said, where was the riskl^ 

*•1 wasn't complaining, you know, Mr. Nickfeby,** 
pleaded Squeers. Upon my word 1 never see such a^— •** 
‘"1 aric you wliere is the^ risk?** repeated Ralph em- 
pliatScally. 

“Where*8 the risk?** returned Squeers, nibbing his 
knees still harder. •* Why, it ain*t necessary to menoon— 
certain subjects is best avcnded. Oh, you know what risk 
I mean.** 

“How often have I told you,** said Ralph, **and how 
often am I to tell you, that you run no risk ? ViHiat have 
you sworn, or what are 3 rou asked to swear, but that at 
such and such a time a boy was left with you in ^e name 
of Smike j that he was at your school for a given number 
of years, was lost under such and such circumstanoes, is 
now found, and has been identified by you in such and such 
keeping. This is all true— is it not ? ** 

•*Yes,** replied Squeers, •'tiiat's all true.** 

“Well, then,” said Ralph, “what risk do j^ou run? 
Who swears to a lie but Snawley— a man whom I have 
paid much less than 1 have you ? ” 

“He certainly did it cheap, did Snawley,** observed 
Squeers. 

^ He did it cheap I ” retorted Ralph testily, “yes, and he 
did it well, and carries it off with a hypocriticaf fiice and a 
sanctified air, but you — risk I What do you mean by risk ? 
The certificates are all genuine ; Snawley Aoif another son, 
he has been married twice, his first wife ts dead, none but 
her diost could tell that she didn't write that letter, none 
but Snawl^ himself can tell that this is not his son, and 
that his son is food for worms! The only penury is 
Snawley’s, and I fancy he is pretty well used to it. Where's 
your risk?” 

“ Why, you know,” said Squeers, fidgeting in his diair, 
•* if you come to that, 1 might say whereas yours ? ” 

“ You might say where's mine I ” returned Ralph ; 
“you majf say where*s mine. I don’t appear in the 
business — ^neither do you. iUl Snawlcy's interest is to 
suck weU to the story he has told ; a^ all his ririt is to 
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depart It in the least. Talk of risk in die 
tonspiracy t** 

** 1 say,” remonstrated Squeers. lookinfir imeadly atotind ; 
** don’t catl it that«*-i«ist as a favonTj donTt*” 

’*CaU k what yon like.” said Ralph irritably. »biit 
attend to me. This tale was originally fidbricated as a 
means of anaqyanoe against one who hurt your trade and 
half oidgetled you to death, and to eni^de you to obtain 
repossesaion or a balf-dead drudge, whom you wished to 
regain, because, wbfle you wreak^' your vengeance on 
him for his share in the business, you knew that the 
knowledge that he was again in your power would be 
the best punishment you could inflict upon your enemy. 
Is that so. Mr. I^ueers ? ” 

*’Why. sir.” returned Squeers. almost overpowered by 
the determination which Ralph displayed to make every* 
thing tell against him. and by his stem, unyielding 
manner. in a measure it was.” 

What does that mean ?” said Ralfdi quietly. 

Why. in a measure means.” returned Squeers, *’as it 
may be so ; that it wasn’t all on my account, because you 
had some old grudge to satisfy, too.” 

I had not had.” said Ralph, in no way abashed 
by tlie reminder, ^’do you thinic I shbuld have helped 
you?” 

Why, no, I don’t suppose you would.” Squeers replied. 
’’ I only wanted that point to be all square and straight 
between us.” 

’’How can it ever be otherwise?” retorted Ralph. 

Except that the account Is against me, for I spend 
money to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and gratify 
yours at me same time. You are, at least, as avaricious 
as you are revengeful*-«o am I. Which is best off? You, 
who adn money and revenge at the same time and by the 
same process, and who are, at all events, sure of money, 
if not of revenge; or I, who am only sure of spending 
money in any case, and can but wm bare revenge at 
last.” 

As Mr. Squejws could only answer this proposition by 
shrugs and smiles. Ralph sternly bade him be silent, and 
thankful that he was so well off; and then, fixing his 
eyes steadily upon him, proceeded to say — 

First, that Nicholas had thwarted him in a plan he had 
formed for the disposal in marriage of a oeitatn young 
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Jttdr. «nd hadi in tbe confusion nttciuinqt ca her &tlwr’« 
sudden death, secored that lady Minself, and home tmr 
off in tipiumpba 

Secondly, that by eomt will or eetUement^certaMy by 
some instrumeot in writings wbtoh most contain tlia voung 
lady's name^ and opuld be^ tbarelbre, easily selsctea from 
otlierSi if acossi to the place where it was deposited were 
once seoored^hs eras entitled to propertyi whichi tf the 
existanee of this deed ever hfcame known to her^ wooid 
make her husband (and Ralph represented that Nicholas 
was certain to marry her) a nob and prosperous mani and 
most formidable enemy. 

TIurdly. that tins deed bad been, with otbers* stolen 
from one who had himself obtained or concealed it 
fraudulently, and who feared to take any steps for its 
recovery t and that he (Ralph) knew the thief. 

To all this Mn Squeers listenedi with greedy ears that 
devoured every syllable, and with his one eye and his 
mouth wide open : marvelling for what special reason he 
was honoured with so much of Ralph’s confidence, and to 
what it all tended, 

*‘Now," said Ralph, leaning forward, and placing his 
hand on Squeors’s arm, ’'hear the design which I have 
conceived, and whScli I must— I say, must, if I can ripen 
it — have carried into execution. No advantage can be 
reaped from this deed, wltatever it is, save by the girl 
herself, or her husband ; and the possession of this deed 
by one or other of them is indispensable to any advantage 
being gained. I have discovered, beyond the possi- 

bility of doubt. 1 want that deed brought here, that 1 
may give the man who brings it fifty pounds in gold, and 
burn tt to ashes before his lace." 

Mr. Squeers, after following with his eye the action qf 
Ralph’s hand towards thci fireplace, as if ite were at that 
moment consuming the paper, drew a long breath, and 
sald-^ 

” Yes ; but who’s to bring it ? ” 

" Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be done before it can 
be got at,” said Ralph. ” Rut if anybody-^^you I ” 

Mr. Squeers’s first tokens of consternation, and his flat 
relinquishment of the task, would have staggered most 
men, if they had not occasioned an utter abandonment of 
the proposition. On Ralph tliey produced not the slightest 
effect. Resuming, when the schoolmaater had quite talked 
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liitn^elf out of breath, as coolly as If ho had never boon 
interrupted, Ralph proceeded to eapadate on such features 
of the case as he deemed it most advisable to lay the 
greatest stress on. 

Tliese were the age, decrepitude, and weakness of Mrs. 
SHderskew, the great imp^bahility of her liaving akty 
accomplice or even acquaintance^ taking into account hcv 
seduded habits, and her long residence in -ouch a house 
as Gride’s ; the strong reason there was to suppose that 
the robbery was not we result of a concerted plan, other*^ 
wise she would have watdied an opportunity of carrying 
off a sum of money ; the dilBculty she would be placed in 
when she began to think on what she had done, and found 
herself encumbered with documents of whose nature she 
was utterly ignorant \ and the comparative ease with which 
somebody, with a full knowledge or her position, obtaining 
access to her and working upon her fears, if necessary, 
might worm himself into her confidence, and obtain, under 
one pretence or another, free possession of the deed. To 
these were added such considerations as the constant 
residence of Mr. S^ueers at a long distance from London, 
which rendered hts association with Mrs. SUderskew a 
mere masquerading frolic, in which nobody was likely to 
recognise him, either at the dme or afterwards ; the im* 
possibility of Ralph’s undertaking the task himself, he 
being already known to her by sight ; and various com- 
ments on the uncommon tact and experience of Mr, 
Squeers, which would make his overreacliing one old 
woman a mere matter of child’s play and amusement. 
In addition to these influences and persuasions, Ralph 
drew, with his utmost skill and power, a vivid picture of 
the defeat which Nicholas would sustain, should they 
succeed, in linking himself to a beggar, where he expected 
to wed an helress^glanced at the immeasurable im- 
portance it must be to a man situated as Squeers to 
preserve such a friend as himself-niwelt on a long train 
of benefits, conferred since tbeir first acquaintance, when 
he had reported favourably of his treatment of a sickly 
boy who had died under his hands ^and whose death was 
very convenient to Ralph and hts clients, but this he did 
not say)— and finally hinted that tlie fifty pounds might 
be increased to seventy-five, or, in the event of Very great 
success, even to a hundred. 

These arguments at length concluded, Mr* Squeers 
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crossed his len, uncrossed tbein> scratdied hb bead, nd>bed 
hb eye, esamtned the (nlms of hb hands, and hit hbiuuli, 
and afte ezhlbitina many other ^gns of restbssoess and 
indecision, asked whether one hundred pound was the 
highest that Mr. Ntckleby could go.*^ Being answemd in 
the affirmative, he became restless again, and, alter some 
thought, and an unsuccessful inquiir whether heeouldn^t 
go anoth>;r fifty, ^ said he supposed ite must try and do the 
most be could fbr a friend, wnich was always hb maxim, 
and tlierefore he undertook the job. 

But how are you to get at the woman ? he said ; 

that’s what it b as pqssles me.” 

” I may not get at her at all,” replied Ralph, ** but I’ll 
try. 1 have hunted people in this city before now, who 
have been better hid than she ; and I know quarters in 
which a guinea or two, carefully spent, will often solve 
darker riddles than thb— ay, and keep them close, too, 
if need be 1 1 hear my man ringing at the door. We 
may as well part You had better not come to and fro, 
but wait till you hear from me.” 

Good 1” returned Squeers. I say I If you shouldn’t 
find her out, you’ll jmy expenses at the Saracen, and 
something for Joss of time I” 

** Well,” said Ralph testily ; ** yes I You have nothing 
more to say ? ” 

Squeers shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to the 
street door, and, audibly wondering, for the edification of 
Newman, why it was fastened as if It were night, let him 
in and Squeers out, and returned to his own room. 

**Now!” he muttered doggedly, ’’come what come 
may, for the present I am firm and unshaken. Let me but 
retrieve this one small portion of my loss and disgrace ; let 
me but defeat him in tnis one hope, dear to his neart as 1 
know it must be ; let me but do this ; and it shalll^ the 
first link in such a chain, which 1 will wind about hixn, as 
never man forged yeU” 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

now RALPH KICSLRBV^S AtTXlUART WSNT A0OOT HiS WORK, 
AND NOW RS PROSPSEBD WITH JT» 

It was a dark» wet, gloomy ni^ht ia autumn, when in an 
upper room of a mean house, situated in an obscure street 
or rather court near Lambeth, there sat, all alone, a one* 
eyed man, grotesquely habited, either for lack of better 
garments or for puiposea of disguise, in a loose great* 
coat, with arms naif as long a^ain as his own, and a 
capacity of length and breadth which would have admitted 
of his winding nimself in it, head and al), with the utmost 
ease, and without any risk of straining tlie old and grea^ 
material of which it was composed 

Sb attired, and in a place so for removed from his usual 
haunts and occupations, and so very poor and wretched in 
its character, perhaps Mrs* Squeei*s herself would have had 
some difficulty in recomising her lord, quickened though 
her natural sagacity doubtless would have been by the 
affectionate yearning^s and impulses of a tender wife. But 
Mrs. Squeers’s lord it was ; and^ in a toRrably disconsolate 
mood Mrs. Squeers*s lord ajipeared to be, as, helping 
himself from a black bottle wnich stood on the table beside 
him, he cast round the chamber a look, in which very slight 
regard for the objects within view was plainly mingled with 
some regretful and impatient recollections oi distant scenes 
and persons. 

There were certainly no particular attractions, either in 
the room over which the glance of Mr. Squeers so dis« 
contentedly wandered, or in the narrow street into which it 
might have penetrated, if he had thought fit to approach 
the window. The attic-chamber in which he sat was bare 
and meat! J the bedstead, and such few other articles of 
neeessai^ furniture as it contained, were of the commonest 
description, in a most cra^ state, and of a most uninviting 
appearance. The street was muddy, dirty, and deserted. 
Having but one outlet, it was traversed by few but tlie 
inhabitants at any time ; and, the night being one of those 
on which moet people are glad to be within doors, it now 
presented no other signs of life than the dull glimmering of 
poor candles from the dirty windows, and few sounds hut 
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^he pattering of the rain, and occasionally the heavy doling 
of some creaking door. 

Mr. S^ueers continued to look disconsolately about him, 
and io listen to these noises in profound silence, broken 
only by the rustling of his large coat, as he now and tlien 
moved his arm to raise his glass to his lips— Mr. Squeers 
continued to do this for some time, until the increasing 
gloom warned' him to snuff the candle. Seeming to be 
slightly roused by this exertipn, he raised his eyes to the 
ceiling, and fixing them upon some uncouth and fantastic 
figures, traced upon it by the wet and damp which had 
penetrated through tlie roof, broke into the following 
soliloquy ^ 

** Well, this is a pretty go, is this here ! — an uncommon 
pretty go 1 Here have 1 been, a matter of how many weeks 
--hard ujpon six— a-follering up this here blessed old 
dowager, petty larcenerer — Mr. Squeers delivered himself 
of this epithet with great difficulty and effort — ‘*and 
Dothebo^ Hall a-runmng itself regularly to seed the 
while I That’s the worst of ever being in with a ow-dacious 
chap like that old Nlckleby. You never know when he’s 
done with you, and if you’re in for a penny you’re in for 
a pound.” 

This remark perhaps reminded Mr, Squeers that he was 
in for a hundred pound; at any rate, bis countenance 
relaxed, and he raised his glass to his mouth with an air 
of greater enjoyment of Us contents llian he had before 
evinced. 

1 never see,” soliloquised Mr. Squeers, in continuation, 
*’I never see nor come across such a file as that old 
Nickleby — never. He’s out of everybody’s deptli, he is. 
He’s what you may a<-call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see 
how sly ana cunning he grubbed on, day after day, a- 
worming and plodding and tracing and turning and 
twining of hisself about, till he found out where tliis 
precious Mrs. Peg was hid, and cleared the ground for me 
to work upon— creeping and crawling and gliding, like an 
ugly old, bright-eyed, stagnation-blooded adder 1 Ah ! 

Imve made a good ’un in our line, but it would have 
been too llmiUd for him ; his genius would have busted all 
bounds, and coming over every obstacle, broke down all 
before^ it, till it ei acted itself into a monneyment o f— — 
Well, ril think of the rest, and say it wlien conwonient.” 

Making a halt in his reflections at this place, Mr. Squeers 
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a 3 :aiti put his glass to hfs lips, and dtawiftg a dirtj latter 
mm his pocket, proceeded to con over its contents with the 
ahr of a man who hod read it very often, and now refi^eshed 
his memory rather in the absence of better amusement than 
for any specldc information, 

**The pigs is well,” said Mr. Squeers« **the cows is 
well, and the boys is bobbish. Young Sprouter has been 
a-winking, has he? 1*11 wink him when 1 get badic. 

* Cobbey would persist in sniffing while he was a-eatlng his 
dinner, and said that the beef was so strong it made faim.***^ 
Very good, Cobbey, well see if we can*t make you sniff 
a little without beef. * Pitcher was took with another 
fever ’—-of course he was—* and being fetched by his friends, 
died the day after he got home,’ of course he did, and out 
of aggravation; its part of a deep-laid system. Th#re 
ain’t another chap in the school but that boy as would have 
died exactly at the end of the quarter ; taking it out of me 
to the very last, and then carrying his spite to the utmost 
extremity. * The juniorest Palmer said he wished he was 
in heaven ’—I really don’t know, I do no^ know what’s to 
be done with that young fellow; he’s always a-wlshing 
something horrid. He said once he wished he was a 
donkey, because then he wouldn’t haVe a father as 
didn’t love him I — pretty wicious that, for a child of 
six ! ” 

Mr, Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation 
of this hardened nature in one so young, that he angrily 
put up the letter, and sought, in a new train of ideas, a 
subject of consolation. 

** It’s a long time to have been a-lingering in London,** 
he said, ** and this is a precious hole to come and live in, 
even if it has been only for a week or so. Still, one hundred 
pound is five boys, and five b 03 r 5 take a whole year to pay 
one hundred pound, and there’s their keep to be substracted, 
besides. There’s nothing lost, neither, by one’s being here ; 
because the boys* money comes in just the same as if 1 
was at home, and Mrs. Squeers she keeps them in order. 
There’ll be some lost time to make up, of course — there’ll 
be an arrear of flogging as’ll have to be gone through ; 
still, a couple of days makes that all right, and one don’t 
mind a little extra work for one hundred pound. It’s pretty 
nigh ilie time to watt upon the old woman. From what 
she said last night, I suspect that if 1 am to succeed at all, 
I shall succeed to-nSght ; So I’ll have half a glass more, to 
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wish mysdf toecess^ and out mTtdf lo WfSHUu Hnu 
Soueeri, mj d««r> your health 
Leeriug wiUi his one eye as if the lady to whom he drank 


had been actually present, Mr* Squeere—^in his enthusiasm, 
no doubt— rpoured out a full glass, and emptied it ; and as 
the Hqtinr was raw spirits, and he had applied himself to 
the same bottle more than ondis already, it is not 
surprising that he ftmnd himself, by this time, in an 
extremely cheerful state, ana quite enough excited fbr 
bispurpose. 

What that purpose was, soon appeared ; for, after a few 
turns about the room to steady himself, he took the bottle 
under his arm* and the glass In his hand, and blowing out 
tlie candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole 
out upon the staircase, and creeping softly to a door ofifiosite 
bis own, tapped gently at it. 


** But what’s the use of tapping? ” he said, ** she’ll never 
hear. I suppose she isn’t doing anjrthbg very particular $ 
and if she is, it don’t much matter, that 1 see." 

With this brief preface, Mr. Squeers applied his hand to 
the latch of the door, and thrusting hts head into a garret 
far more deplorable than that he had just left, and seeing 
tluU there was nobody there but an old woman, who was 
bending over a wretched fire (for although the weather was 
still warm, the evening was chilly), walked in, and tapped 
her on the shoulder. 


** Well, my Slider," said Mr. Squeers jocularly. 

Is that you inquired Peg. 

” Ah 1 it’s me, and me’s the first person singfular, nomi* 
native case, agrering with the verb ’ it’s,’ and governed ty 
Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour; but when the 
h IS sounded, the a only is to be used, as a hand, a heart, 
a highway,’’ replied Mr. Squeers, quoting at random from 
the grammar. At least, if it isn’t, you don’t know any 
better, and if it is. I’ve done it accidentally." 

Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of voice, ia 
which, of course, it was inaudible to Peg, Mr. Squeers 
drew a stool to the fire, and placing himself over against 
her, and the bottle and glass on the floor between them, 
roared out again, very loud — 

•’Well, my Slider I” 

** 1 hear you," said Peg, receiving him very graciouriy. 

** IVe come according to promise," roared Squeers. 

** So they used to say in that part of the country t cdme 
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from^^ observed Peg o^plaoentlyy ** bat I think < 41*8 
better,** 

Better than what?** roared Squem^ adding seme 
rath^ strong language In an undertooe. , 

** No,** si^ Peg, ** of course not** 

never saw such a monster as you arel** muttered 
Squeers, liking as amialde as he possibly could the 
while ; for reg*s eye was upon him, ana she was chuckling 
fearfully, as though In delight at having made a cbmce 
repartee, Do you see this? this is a bottle,** 

** I see it,** answered Peg. 

Well, and do you see this?'* bawled Squeers. This 
is a glass ! ** Peg saw Uiat too, 

**See here, tnen,**^ said Squeers, accompanying his 
remarks with appropriate action, 1 fill the glass from the 
bottle, and I say * your health, Slider,* and empty it ; then 
1 rinse it genteelly with a little drop, which rm for^ to 
throw into the fire — ^hoUo! we shall have the chimbley 
alight next— fill it again, and hand it over to you.*’ 

Four health,** said Peg. 

**She understands that, anyways,** muttered Squeers, 
watching Mrs. Sliderskew as she despatched her portion, 
and choked and gasped in a most awfol manner after 
80 doing; *‘now, tnen, let’s have a talk. How’s the 
rheumatics ? *’ 

Mrs. Sliderskew, with mudi blinking and chuckling, and 
with looks expressive of her strong admiration 01 Mr. 
Squeers, his person, manners, and conversation, replied that 
the rheumatics were better. 

** What's the reason,** said Mr. Squeers, deriving fresh 
facetiousness from the bottle — "what's the reason of 
rheumatics ? What do they mean ? What do people have 
'em for— eh ? ** 

Mrs* Sliderskew didn't know, but suggested that it was 
possibly because they couldn't help it. 

"Measles, rheumatics, hoofnng-cough, fevers, agers^ 
and lumbagers," said Mr. Squeers, "is all philoso^diy 
together ; that's what it is. The heavenly bodies is 
philosophy, and the earthly bodies is philosophy. If there’s 
a screw loose in a heavenly body, that's philosophy ; and if 
there's a screw loose in a earthly body, that’s philosophy 
^q; or it may be that sometimes there's a little metaphysics 
in it, but that’s not often. Philosophy's the chap tor me. 
If a parent asks a question in the classical, commemal, or 
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ttiatheoiatical line* say« I* ^vely* * Why, eir* In the first 
place, are you a philosopher r ’ — * No, Mr. Squeers/ lie saysi 
ain*t’ ^T^en, sir,’ says 1, am sorry for you, for 1 
slian^t he able to explain it.* Naturally, the parent g:oes 
away and wishes he was a philosopher, ^d, equally 
naturally, thinks I’m one.” 

Saying this, and a great deal more, with tipsy profundity 
and a $erIo*comic air, and keeping his eye all the time on 
Mrs. Sliderskew, who was unable to hear one word, 
Mr. Squeers conduded by helping himself and passing the 
bottle ; to whidi Peg did becoming reverence. 

** That’s the time of day!” said Mr. Squeers. **You 
look twenty pound ten better tlian you did.” 

Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckle, but modesty forbade 
her assenting verbally to the compliment. 

** Twenty pound ten better,” repeated Mr. Squeers, 
‘'than you did that day vrhen 1 first introduced myself*^ 
don’t you know ? ” 

** Ah ! ” said Peg, shaking her head, but you fidghtened 
me tliat day.” 

** Did 1 ? ” said Squeers ; ** w^llj it was rather a startling 
thing for a stranger to come and recommend himself by 
saying that he knew all about you, and what your name 
was, and why you were living so quiet here, and 
what you had noned, and who ypu boned it firom, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

Peg nodded her head in strong assent. 

**But 1 know everything that happens tn that way, 
you see,” continued Squeers. Nothing takes place, of 
that kind, that 1 ain’t up to entirely. I’m a sort of a 
lawyer, Slider, of first-rate standing, and understanding 
too; I’m the intimate friend and confidential adwiser of 
pretty nigh every man, woman, and chUd that gets them- 
selves into difficulties by being too nimble with their 
fingers, I’m ’ 

Mr. Squeers’s catalogue of his own merits and accom- 
plishments, which was partly the result of a concerted 
plan between himself and Ralph Nickleby, and flowed, 
in part, from the black bottle, was here interrupted by 
Mrs. Sliderskew. 

*^Ha, ha, hd!” she cried, folding her arms and wag- 
ging her head ; and so he wasn’t max:ded after all, wasn’t 
he— not manied after all ? ” 

** No, replied Squeers, that he wasn’t 1 ” 
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**And a young tovar eomo and carried qW tha bride, 
«h?»aaldPeg. < 

**From under hig very neae,^ replied Squeera; *^and 
l^m told tlie youM ctiop cut up rough beeldee. and brokb 
the wlndefti and forced nfm to twallor hla wedding favoofi 
which nearfy choked lunu’* 

** Tell me all about it again, ^ cried Peg, with a malidoue 
relish of her old master^s defeat, which made her natural 
hideousness something quite fearful; *Met*s hear it ail 
again, beginning at tlie beginning now, as if you^d never 
told me. Let’s have it every word— now*-^now— beginning 
at the veiy first, you know, when he went to the house 
that morning 1 ” 

Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. SUderskew freely with the 
liquor, and sustaining himself under the exertion of 
speaking so loud by mquent applications to it himself, 
complied with this request by describing the discomfiture 
of Arthur Qride, with such improvements on the truth as 
happened to occur to him, and the ingenious invention 
and application of which bad been very instrumental in 
recommending him to her notice in the beginning of their 
acauaintance. Mrs. Sliderskew was in an ecstasy of 
delight, rolling her head about, drawing up her skinny 
shoulders, and wrinkling her cadaverous face into so 
many and such complicated forms of ugliness, ns awakened 
the unbounded astonishment and disgust even of Mr. 
Squeers. 

He’s a treacherous old goat,” said Peg. '*and cocened 
me with cunning tricks and lying promises, but never 
mind— I’m even with him— I’m even with him.” 

**More than even, Slider,” returned Squeers; “you’d 
have been even with him, if he’d got married ; but wlUi 
the disappointment besides, you’re a long way ahead- 
out of sight, Slider, quite out of sight. And that re* 
minds me,” he added, handing her the glass, “if you 
want me to give you my opinion of them deeds, and tell 
you what you’d better keep and wliat you’d better burn, 
why, now’s your dme, Slider.” 

“Tliere ain’t no hurry for that,” said Peg, with seyeral 
knowing looks and winks. 

*«Oh, very well!” observed Squeers, ‘St don’t matter 
to me; you asked me, you know. 1 shouldn’t charge 
you nothing, being a friend. You’re the best judge, of 
oourse, but you’re a bold woman, Slider— tliat’s all.” 
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^Bow 4 q ym mem bold F” mU Peg. 

** Why, 1 only mean that If It waa me» I \rotilda% iMp 
papers as might hang met Isltmliig about wlmi they 
might he tuimed into money^them as wasn’t iisefol 
ma<le away with, and them as was, laid by sontewhem, 
safe ; that^ all,” returned Squeers ; but everybody’s the 
best judge of their own afiairs* ^ All I say is, Sodbr, i 
wouldn’t do it” 

** Come,” said Peg, ** then you shall see ’em.” 

«* /.don’t want to see ’em,” relied Squeets, affisctiiig 
to be out of humour; *Mon’t talk as if it was a 
treat Show ’em to somebody else, and take their 
advice.” 

Mr. Squeers would very likely have carried on the force 
of being offended a little longer, if Mrs. Sllderskew, in 
her anuety to restore herself to her former high jiositlon 
in his good graces, had not become so sxtremely affec* 
tionate that he stood at some risk of being smothered 
by her caresses. R^ressing, with as good a grace as 
possible, these little familiarities— for which, there is 
reason to believe the black bottle was at least as much 
to blame as any constitutional infirmity on the part of 
Mrs. Sllderskew — he protested that ho had only been 
joking! And, in proof of his unimpaired good-humour, 
that he was ready to examine the deeds at once, if, by 
so doing, he could afford any satisfaction or relM of 
mind to his foir friend. 

' ’’And now you’re up, my Slider,” bawled Squeers, as 
she rose to fetch them, **bolt the door.” 

Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the bolt, 
crept to the other end of the room, and firom beneath tlie 
coals which filled the bottom of the onboard, drew forth 
a small deal box. Having placed this on the floor at 
Squeers’s feet, she brought from under the pillow of her 
bed a small key, with which she signed to that gentleman 
to open it Mr. Squeers, who had eagerly fcmowed her 
eveiy motion, lost no time in obeying tms hint; and, 
throwing back the lid, gazed with ra^ure on the docu- 
ments vmich lay within. 

” Now you zee,” said Peg, kneeling down on the floor 
beside him, and staying his impatient hand; ’’what’s of 
no use we’ll bum ; what we can get any money by we’ll 
keep; and if there’s any we could get him into trouble 
by, and fret and waste away his heart to shreds, those 
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wVII tako paitfoute'.aire ofi fauf lliafa wfaat t mut lo 
ud I hope4 4o wlm X teft him.*’ 
titoii|^t»^ you dUal baur lifau 

uny purtiettkur good^wiiL But* I «ay, wl^ dkfai^ you 
take some luouey besides?’’ 

**SQiiie what?” mstced Ftg* 

’^Soiue mciney*” roared Squeera.^ do beUeve Bie 
woman hears me* and wants to make me to break a 
wessel* so that she may have the pleasure of nurilna sne* 
Some money, Slider-^mooey I” 

‘^Why* what a man vou are to ask ! ” cried Pegr* with 
sofhe contempt ‘’If t had taken money from Arthur 
Gride, he’d have scoured the whole emth to find me*-Hm* 
and he’d have smelled it out* and raked it tq», sonudiow* if I 
had btuded it at the bottom of the deepest iral in Enakmd. 
No, no i 1 knew better than that I took what I tlioii^t 
his secrets were hid in ; and them he couldn’t afiora to 
make public, let ’em be worth ever so much money. He^s 
an old dog ; a sly, old, cunning, thankless dog 1 He first 
starved, and then tricked me; and if 1 could, Fd kill 
him.” 

‘^All right and very laudatde,” said Squeers. ’’But, 
first and foremost, Slider, burn the. boa* You should 
never keep things as ma^ lead to discovery— always mind 
that So.whileyou pull it to pieces (which you can earily 
do, for it’s very old and rickety) and bum it in little bits, 
1*11 look over the papers and teif you what th^ are.” 

Peg expressing her acquiescence in this acrangemetit 
Mr. Squeers turned the boa bottom upwards, and tumbling 
the contents upon the floor, banded it to her ; the destruction 
of the boa being an extemporary device for engaging Imr 
attentiou* in case it should prove desirable to distract it Ihwi 
his own proceedings. 

There 1 ” said Squeers ; ” vou poke the jneces between 
the bars, and make up a good nre, and I’ll read the while — 
let me see— let me see.” And taking the candle down 
beside hiin, Mr. Squeers, with great eagerness and a 
cunning grin overspreading his face, entered upon his task 
of examination., 

If the old woman had not been very deaf, she must have 
heard, when slio last went to the door, the breathing of two 
persons close behind it ; and if those two persons had been 
unacquainted with her infirmity they must probahfy have 
chosen that moment either for presenting fbemswves or 
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tiding to fligtit. But, knoinng •wl&i whom Ihojr had to 
deal, they remained quite etUL and now, not only appeared 
unobserved at the door---whidn was not bolted^ fer the bolt 
had no hasp-^but warily, and With noiseless footsteps^ 
advanced into the room. 

As tliey stole £srther and farther In by slight and scarcely 
perceptibied^rrees, and with such cdution that they scarcely 
seemed to breathe, the old hag and Squeers, little dreaming 
of any stmh invasion, and utteiiy unconscious of there bting 
any soul near hut themselves, were busily occupied with 
their tasks. Tlie old woman, with her wrinkled &ce close 
to the bars of the stove, puffing at the dull embers which 
had not vet caught the wood-^Squeers stooping down to 
the candle, which brought out the fiill ugliness of his face, 
as the light of the fire did that of his oompanlon-*«both 
intently engaged, and wearing faces of eauftation which 
contrasted strongly with the anxious looks of those behind, 
who took advantage of the slightest sound to cover their 
advance, and, almost before they had moved an inch, aiui 
all was silent, stopped again-^this, with the large, bare 
room, damp walls, and flickering, doubtful light, combined 
to form a scene which the most careless and indifferent 
spectator (could any have been present) could scarcely have 
mledto derive some interest mm, and would not readily 
have foigotten. 

Of the stealthy comers, Frank Cheeryble was one, and 
Newman Noggs the other. Newman had caught up, by 
the rustv nossfe, an old pair of bellows, which were just 
undergoing a flourish in the air preparatory to a descent 
upon the head of Mr. Squeers, when Prank, with an earnest 
gesture, stayed his arm, and, taking another step in 
advance, came so close behind the Bcnoolmaster that, by 
leaning slightly forward, he could plainly distinguish the 
writing which he held up to his eye. 

Mr. Squeers, not being remarkably erudite, appeared to 
be considerably puzxled by this first prise, which was in 
an engrossing hand, and not veiy legible to a practised eye. 
Having tried it by reading from left to riglit, and from right 
to left, and finding it equally clear both ways, he turned 
it upside down with no better success. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha P* dhuckled Peg, who, on her knees tiefbre 
the fire, was feeding It with fi^^:ments of the box, and 
grinning In most devilish exultation. What’s that 
writing about, eh^** 
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** Nothing pBxt^lar/* repSod Squem. toftfing ittewnido 
her. ** lt’« only an tM tease, as wall as 1 can mk» Mt 
Throw it in the fire I** 

Mrs« Sliderskew oonipiled, and inquired what the next 
one was. 

** This,” said Squeers, is a bundle of overdue atc^« 
ances and renewed bills of ^ or eigiit young gentle-* 
men, but theyVe all M.P.’s, so it^s of no use to anybody* 
Throw it in the fire 1” 

Peg did as slie was Ifidden, and waited for the 
next. 

** This,” said Squeers, seems to be some deed of sale of 
the right of presentation to the rectory of Purechurch, in the 
valley of Cashup. Take care of that, Slider-— literaliy for 
God’s sake* It’ll fetch a price at the Auction Mart.” 

What’s llie next ? ” Inquired Peg* 

** Why, this,” said Squeers, seems, from the two letters 
that's with it, to be a bond fiom a curate down in the 
countrjr, to pay half a j'ear's wages of forty pound for 
borrowing twenty. Take care of that, for if he don’t pay it, 
his bishop will very soon be down upon him* We know 
what the camel and the needle’s ej^e means : no man as 
can’t live upon his income, whatever tt4s, must expect to go 
to heaven at any price— 'it’s very odd ; I don’t see anything 
Uke it yet.” 

** What’s the matter? ” said Peg. 

** Nothing,” replied Squeers, “only I’m looking for ” 

Newman raised tlie bellows again. Once more, Frank, 
bv a rapid motion of his arm, unaccompanied by any noise, 
checked him in his purpose. 

“Here you are,’^ said Squeers, “bonds— take care of 
them* Warrant of attorney — ^take care of that. Two 
cognovits— take care of them. Lease and release — ^bum 
that. Ah I * Madeline Bray— come of age or marry— <the 
said Madeline.* — Hera bum that)** 

Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parchment 
that he caught up for the purpose, Squeers, as she turned 
her head, tlirust into the breast of his large coat the deed in 
which these words had caught his eye, and burst into a 
shout of triumpli* 

“ I’ve got it 1 ” said Squeers. “I've got it 1 Hurrah I 
The plan was a good one though the chance was desperate, 
and the day’s our own at last I ” 

Peg demanded wltat he laughed at, but no answer was 
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fg fa i fiie d* w lower 1»A 

1^ Mfamj depoeodiiiglmvily, and wim uoemiig aim, m 
tlie very centre of Mn Sqneers’e lieadi ^led hm to the 
flomt am etrelched lum oa it flat and eeoselese. 


CHAPTER LVflL 

IK WHICH OKS aCBN£.OK^IS HISTORY IS CLOSED. 

Dividiko the distance into two days* journey, in order tliat 
his charge might sustain the Jess exhaustion and flttigae 
flrom travellifig so &r, Nicholas, at the end of the second day 
from their leaving home, found himself within a vecy few 
miles of the epot wheie the happiest years of his life had 
been passed, and which, while It filled his mind with 
pleasant and peaceful thoughts, brought back many painful 
and vivid recollections of the drcumstances in which he and 
Ills had wandered forth from their old home, cast upon the 
rough world md the mercy of Grangers. 

It needed no such reflections as those which the memofy 
of old days, .and wanderings among scenes where our child* 
hood has heen passed, usually awaken in die most Insensible 
tmnds, to soflen the heart of Nicholas, and render him more 
than usually mindful of his drooping friend. By night and 
day, at all times and seasons, always watchful, attentive, 
and solicitous, and never vazylng in the discharge of his 
self4mposed du^ to one so niendless and helpless as he 
whose sands of life were now flsst running out and 
dwindling r^dly away, he was ever at his side. He never 
left him. To encourage and animate him, administer 
to his wants, supfiort and cheer him to the utmost of his 
powwr, was now his constant and unceasing occupation. 

They procured a humble lod^^ng in a small farm-house, 
surrounded by meadows, where Nicholas had often re- 
velled when a child witli a troop of merry schoolftllows ; 
and here th^ took* up their rest. 

At first, Smike was strong enough to walk about, for 
short dislaficee at a time, with no other support or aid 
than that which, ^ Nidiolas could afford him. At this time 
nothing appeared to interest him so much as visiting those 
places which Imd been most familiar to his firi^ in 
Dygone days. Yielding to this foncy, mid pleased to find 
that its kioulgence beguiled the sick bey of many tedkiifts 
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fiotm, tt«id mm r jpUM to affoHi him muttinr tor lliMghi 
md oomNufitttloo mftenru^ Ntdic^ made eodi mm 
the kmies of thdu: daiif imtnbles; driving him mm 
plaee to |dace in a litde pony^chidft and eii^MMtiisg Idm 
on his arm while they wallm ^owly among thm old 
haunts, or lingmd id the euntfght to take long parting 
looks of those whudi were most quiet and beautifwL 

It was on such occastons as diese that Nicholas* yhddit^f 
almost unconsciously to the Interest of <dd assodatlonsb 
would point out some tree diat he had oUmbed a hundred 
dtnes* to look at the young birds in thehr nest ; mod the 
branch from which he Used to shout to litde Kate, who 
stood below, terrified at the he^ht he had gained, and yet 
urging him higher still by the {ntensity of her admirmtiom 
There was the old house, too, whioi tnev would pass 
every day, looking up at the tiny window through whii^ 
the sun used to stream in and wake him on the summer 
mornings— thev were all summer mornings then— and 
climbing up the garden-wail and looking over, Nidiolas 
could see the very rose-bush which had come, a present 
to Kate, from some litde lover, and she had planted with 
her own hands. There were the hedgerows, where the 
brother and sister had so often gathered wild flowers 
together, and the green fields and shady paths where 
they had so often strayed. There was not a Ime, a brook, 
or copse, or cottage near, with which some diiidish event 
was not entwined, sind back It came upon the mind ms 
events of childhood do — nothing in itself ; perhaps a word, 
a laugh, a look, somo slight distress, a passing thought^ 
or fear ; cuid yet more strongly and distinctly marked, and 
better far remembered, than uie hardest trims or severmt 
sorrows of a year ago. 

One of thm es(^tions led them through the church- 
yard where was his tether’s grave. Even here,** said 
Nicholas sofUy, we used to loiter before we knew what 
death was, and when we little thought whose ashes would 
rest beneath ; and, wondering at me silence, alt down to 
rest and speak below our breath. Once Rate was lost, 
and after an hour of fruitless march they found her, test 
asleep under that tree which shades my tether’s gntve. 
He was very fond of her, and said when he took mr up 
in hts arm, still sleq^ng, that whenever he died he would 
wish to be buried where fats dear little child had laid her 
head. You see his wish was not forgotten.” 
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NdtAIng more passed at that tloie, but that i%hti at 
Nikolas sat beside his bed, Smlke started ^pom what bad 
seemed to be a slumber^ aod^ laying' Ids hand in his, 
finwed. as the tears coursed down his dnee, that he would 
make him one solemn promise. 

»What is that?** said Nicholas kindly. <*lf 1 can 
redeem It, or hope to do so, you know 1 will.** 

** I am sure you will,** was the reply. ** Promise me 
that when I die, 1 shall be Imried near-— as near as they 
can malm my grave-— to the tree we saw to-day.** 

Nicholas gave the promise ; he had few words to ^give 
it in, but they were sdemn and earnest. His poor Inend 
kept his hand in his, and turned as if to sleep. But there 
were stifled sobs ; and the hand was pressed more tihan 
once, or twice, or thrice, before he sank to rest and slowly 
loos^ hts hold. 

In a d>rtnight*s time, he became too ill to move about. 
Once or twice Nicholas drove him out, propped up with 
pillows 2 but the motion of the chaise was painful to him, 
and brought on fits of fainting, which, in his weakened 
state, were dangerous. There was an old couch in the 
house, which was his favourite resting-place hy day; 
when the sun shone, and the weather was warm, Nicholas 
had this wheeled into a little orchard which was close at 
hand, and his charge bein^ well wrapped up and carried 
out to it, they umd to eit there sometimes for hours 
together. 

It was on one of these occasions that a circumstance 
took place, whidi Nicholas, at the time, thoroughly 
believed to be the mere delusion of an imagination afl^ed 
by disease; but which he had, afterwards, too good 
reason to know was of real and actual occurrence. 

He had brought Smlke out in his arms — poor fellow r 
a child might have carried him then-— to see the sunset, 
and, having arranged his couch, had taken his seat beside 
it. He had been watching the whole of the night before, 
and, being greatly foti^ed both in mind and body, 
gradually fell asleep. 

He could not have closed his eyes five minutes, when 
he was awakened by a scream, and, starting up in that 
kind of terror which afibcti a person sudoenly roused, 
saw, to his great astonishment, that his charge had 
struggled into a sitting posture, and with eyes almost 
starting from their sockets, the cold dew stanmng on his 
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ibr^ieadi and in a fit of fimaibHiiff whidt qidte qoavulfM^d 
liis iraaic^ wa» tMlng to hiiii lor help. 

^^Good Heaven» what U this?” flaid Nictu)!^ beading 
over him. Be calm ; you have been< dreaming.** 

no^ no]** cried Smike» clinging to him. *'Hofd 
me tight. Don*t let me ga Tiiere--there---b^ttid the 
tree.” 


Nicholae followed his eyes, which were diiected to some 
distance behind the chiur from which he himself had just 
risen. But there was nothing there^ 

**This ii nothing but your faocy«” he said« as he strove 
to compose him ; ** nothing else, indeed.” 

** I loiow better. I saw as plain as 1 see now,” was the 
answer. ** Oh I say you*il keep me with you— -swear you 
won*t leave me for an instant I ” 


“Do 1 ever leave you?” returned Nicholas. “Lie 
down again--there I Vou see I’m here. Now, tell me-*-- 
what was it?” 


“ Do you remember,” said Smlke, in a low voice, and 
glancing fearfully around^“do you remember my telling 
you of the man who first took me to the sdiool ? ” 

“Yes, surely.” 

“ I raised my eyes just now towards that tree — ^that one 
with the thick trunk — ^and there, with his eyes fixed on 
me, he stood I ” 


“ Only reflect for one moment,” said Nicholas. “ Grant- 
ing, for an instant, that it’s likely he is alive and wandering 
about a lonely place like this, so far removed from the 
public road, do you think that at this distance of time you 
could possibly know tliat man again ? ” 

“Anywhere— in any dress,” relumed Smike; “but just 
DOW he stood leaning upon his stick and looking at me, 
exactly as 1 told you 1 remembered him. He was dusty 
with walking, and poorly dressed— I think his clothes 
were ragged— but directly I saw him, the wet niglit, his 
face when he left me, the parlour I was left in, and 
people that were there, all seemed to come back togetiier. 
When he knew 1 saw him, he looked frightened ; for he 
started and slirunk away. 1 have thought of him by day 
and dreamed of him by night. He looked in my sleep, 
when I waa quite a little child, and has looked in my 
sleep ever since, as he did just now.” 

Nicholas endeavoured by every persuasion and argument 
he could think of to convince the terrified creature tlmt 
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itb tiniigifialioa liad deo^vod and that tUa, ctpaa 
i^mblatice between the creatioii df hie dreama am the 
man he auppoeed he had seen wee hat a proof of it f hut 
aU la vain* When he qouM permade him to remain, for 
a few moments, in the care of the mople to whom the 
house belonged, he injaituted a strict inontiy whether any 
stranger had been seen, and searched mmself bdbind the 
tree, and through ihe orrir^, imd upon the land imi- 
meihately adjcumng, and iir' every place near, where it 
was possiUe fer a man to lie concealed ; but all in vain. 
Satisoed that he was right In his original conjecture^ he 
apfdted himself to calming the fears of Smlke, widch, 
alter some time, he parrially jmoceeded in doing, though 
not in removing tiie imfnression upon his mind; for he 
still declared again and again, in the most solemn and 
fervid manner, uiat he had positively seen what he hsd de- 
scribed, and that nothing could ev^ remove his conviction 
of its reality. 

And now Nicholas began to see that hope was gone, 
and that upon the partner of his poverty, and the sharer 
of his better fertune, the world was closing fest. There 
was little pain, little uneasiness, but there was no rallying, 
no efibit, no struggle for life. He was worn and wasted 
to the last degree ; his voice had sunk so low that he 
could scarcely be heard to speak. Nature was thoroughly 
exhausted, and he had lain him down to die. 

On a fine mild autumn day, when all was tranauil and 
at peace, when the soft, sweet mr crept in at the open 
window of the quiet room, and not a sound was beard 
but the gentle rustling of the leaves, Nicholas sat in his 
old place by the bedside, and knew that the time was 
nearly come. So very still it was, that, every now and 
then, he bent down his ear to listen for the breathing of 
him who lay asleep, as if to assure himself that life was 
still there, and that he had not feUen into that deep slumber 
from which on earth there is no wajdng. 

While he was thus employed, the dosed eyes opened, 
and on the pale face there came a placid smile. 

^'That’s wril I** said Nicholas. *'The sleep has done 
you good.** 

1 have had such pleasant dreams,” was the answer. 
** Such pleasant, happy dreams I ” 

Of what?” said Nfeholas. 

The dying boy turned towards him, and putting his 
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<inn about bit itecik» madfo answer, tbali soon bt 

thtrel** 

After a short stlenoei he siNike agibi* 

** I am not afraid to die.** he said ; 1 am quite emi* 

tented* 1 almost thidb that If 1 could rise from this bed 
qmte weUj X would not wish to do so now. You hate 
so often tcdd me we shall meet aga!n-**ao very often bdeljr, 
and now I feel the truth of that so strongly— that 1 can 
even bear to oart from you.** 

The trembling voice and tearfhl eye, and the dosar giaeo 
of the arm which accompanied these latter words, diowed 
how they filled the speaker's heart nor were there wantii^ 
indications of how deeply they had touched the heart of him 
to whom they were addmssed. 

*'You say well,'' returned Nidiolas at length, ''and 
comfort me very much, dear fellow. ^ I*et me Imr you say 
you are happy, if you can." 

" I must tell you something first 1 should not have 
a secret from you* You would not blame me at a time 
like this, 1 know." 

** I blame you I ” exclaimed Nicholas. 

** 1 am sure you would not. You asked me why I was 
so changed, and — and sat so much alone* Shall I tell you 
why ? " 

** Not If it pains you," said Nicholas. " I only asked 
that 1 might make you happier, if I could*" 

** 1 know— 1 felt that, at the time." He drew his frriend 
closer to him* "You will forgive me ; 1 could not help 
It, but though I would have died to niake her happy, it 
broke my lieart to see — I know he loves ber dearly—^ I 
who could find that out so soon as 11 " 

The words which followed were feebly and friintly uttered, 
and broken by long pauses; but from them Nicholas 
learned, for the first time, that the dying boy, with all 
the ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, 
hopeless, secret pasrion, loved his sister Kate. 

He had procimd a lock of her hair, which hung on bis 
breast, folded in one or two slight ribands she had worn* 
He prayed that, when he was dead, Nicholas would take' 
it oft, so that no eyes but hia might see it, and then when 
he was laid in his coffin, and imout to be placed in Ibe 
earth, he would hang it roimd his neck again, ^t It 
might rest with him in the grave. 

upon his knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and 
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fmmiiad again that ha ahould rest la the epot ha bad 
.pointed ouL They embmced, and ktsead aadi other on the 

*• Now^*’ ha murmured, ** I am bappr.** 

He fell Into a slight elumber, and waking, tmfled as 
Wwei then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said 
stretched out before him, and were filled with figures of 
men, women, and many children, all with light upon their 
faces ; thep whispered that it was Eden— and so died. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THB PLOTS BEGIN TO FAIL AND DOUBTS AND DANGBSS 
TO DISTURB THB PLOTTBR. 

Ralph sat alone in the solitary room where he was 
accustomed to take his meals, and to sit of nights when 
no profitable occupation called him abroad. Before him 
was an untasted breakfast, and near to where his fingers 
beat restlessly upon the table lay his watch. It was 
long past the time at which, for many years, he had put 
it in his pocket, and gone with measured steps down» 
stairs to the business of the day, but he took as little heed 
of its monotonous warning as of the meat and drink 
before him, and remained with his head resting on one 
hand, and his eyes fixed moodily on the ground. 

This departure from his regular and constant habit, 
In one so regular and unvarying in all that appertained 
to the daily pursuit of riches, would almost of itself have 
told that the usurer was not well. That he laboured 
under some mental or bodily indisposition, and that it 
was one of no slight kind so to affect a man like him, was 
sufficiently shown by his hs^fgard face, jaded idr, and 
hollow, languid eyes ; which he raised at last with a 
start, and a hasty glance around him, as one who suddenly 
awakes from sleep, and cannot immediately recognise the 
place in which he finds himself. 

**What is this/’ he said, ’Ubat hangs over me, and 1 
cannot shake olT? I have never pampered myself, and 
should not be ill, 1 have never moped, and mned, and 
yielded to fimcies; but what can a man do without 
rest?»» 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead. 
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** Night after idght comes and goes, and 1 have no rest 
If 1 sleep, what rest is ftiat which is disturbed by constant 
dreams of the same detested faces crowding round 
the same detested people, In every variety of aolieni 
mingling with aU I say and do, and always to my 
defeat? Waking, what rest have I, constantly haunted 
by this heavy shadow of— I know not what, whith^ 
is its worst diaracterl 1 must have rest. One night^s 
unbroken rest, and 1 should be a man again.** 

Pushing the table from him while he spoke, as though 
he loathed the sight of fpod, ha encountered the watch ; the 
hands of which were almost upon noon. 

**This is strange!" he said; **noon, and Noggs not 
herel what drunken brawl keeps him away? I would 
give something now— something in money, even after that 
dreadful loss-^f he had stabbed a man in a tavern scuffle, 
or broken into a house, or picked a pocket, or done any* 
thing that would send him abroad, with an iron ring upon 
his leg, and rid me of him. Better still, if 1 could throw 
temptation in his way, and lure him on to rob me. He 
should be welcome to what he took, so I brought the law 
upon him ; for he is a traitor, 1 swear I How, or when, or 
where 1 don’t know, though I suspecL” 

After waiting for another half*iiour, he despatched the 
woman who kept his house to Newman’s lodging, to 
inquire if he were ill, and why he had not come or sent. 
She brought back answer that he had not been home all 
night, and that no one could tell her anything about him. 

** But there is a gentleman, sir," she said, ** below, who 
was standing at the door when 1 came in, and he 
says ” 

**What says he?" demanded Ralph, turning angrily 
upoat her. I told you I would see nobody." 

** He says," replied the woman, abashed by his harshness, 
** that he comes on very particular business which admits of 
no excuse ; and 1 thought perhaps it might be about —* — ^ 

** About what, in the devil’s name? " said Ralph hastily. 

Vou spy and speculate on people’s business with me, da 
you?" 

’’Dear, no, sir ! I saw you were anxious, and thought 
it m^ht be about Mr. Noggs ; that’s all." 

’’Saw I was anxious 1" muttered Ralph; *’they all 
watch me now. Where is tliis person ? You did not say I 
was not down yet, 1 hops ? " 
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^ Itie wmm limt Ha was hi die HtdA office, ead 

that she had said her tnasiier was eogi^fed. tmt she weuhi 
talce die messafifiL 

^ Ralph. *nn\ see him. Go you to your 
idtdvmi and keep theiw^o you mkid me? *” 

Glad to he foieased. the womi|li quidcly disappeared. 
Cdlecting^ himself, and assuminn^ as much of his accus-^ 
h»ned manner as hts utmqit resdiution could summon, 
Ralph descended the stairs. After paudn^: for a few 
moments, wh:h his hand upon die lock, he entered 
Newman’s room, and confronted Mr. Charles Cheeryble. 

Of all mCu alive, this was one of the last he woidd have 
wished to meet at any time ; but now that he recca^ilsed in 
him only tlie patron and protector of Nicholas, he would 
rather have seen a spectre. One beneficial effect, however, 
the encounter had upon him. it instantly roused all his 
dormant energies, rekindled in his breast the passions that, 
frw many years, had found an improving home there, called 
up ah his wrath, hatred, and malice ; restored the sneer to 
his lip, and the scowl to his brow, and made him aMln, in 
idl outward appearance, the same Ralph Ntckieby whom so 
many had hmit cause to remember. 

** Humph i’’ said Ralph, pausing at the door, *’Tliis is 
an unezp^ed favour, str.** 

**An unwelcome one,’’ said brotlier Charles; '*an un« 
welcome one, I know.” 

’*Men say you are truth itself, sir,” replied Ralph. 
’’You speak truth now, at all events, and I’ll not con- 
tradict you. The favour is, at least, as unwelcome as it is 
unexpected. 1 can scarcely say more I ” 

Plainly, nr—” began brother Charles. 

** Plainly, sir,” interrupted Ralph, ** I wish fibis confer- 
ence to be a short one, and to end where it begins. 1 
smess the subject upon which you are about to speak, and^ 
ill not hear you. You like plmnness, I believe-^there it 
is. Here is the door, as you tee. Our way lies in very 
dtffereat directions. Take yours, 1 beg of you, and leave 
me to pursue mine in quiet.” 

quiet I” repeated brother Charles mildly, and look- 
11 ^ at him wkh more of pity than reproach. ** To pursue 
Ifr way in mdetl” 

You win acaroely remain in my house, 1 presume, sir, 
igainst my wilt,” said Raljdi, ’^or you can mrcely hopeto 
nake an impresskm uobn a man who closes hts ears to all 
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tiMtt yoa ofta Mfi mod ItArndy and <lotcrmiiiad 

natto hoftrymi.” 

**Mn t^kSdeby, returned brother C%arlee^ no leai 
mildly then before* but &ttdy too* ** 1 come here ^mteet 
my wlU— *8orely end i^rlevoiiidy against my wilt i have 
never been in this houie b^are; and, to apeak my mhidf 
sir* 1 don’t led at home or eaiqr hi h* and have m wWb 
ever to be here again. You do not guess the auli|eet on 
edikh 1 come to speak to you; you do not^ Indeed. I aas 
sure of that* or your manner would bb a very diffinml 
one.” 

Ralph glanced keenly at him* but the dear eye and open 
countenance of the honest old merchant underwent no 
ehaMe of expression, and met his look without reserve* 
Snail 1 go on?” said Mr. CheeiTble. 

**Oh* by all means* if you please,” returned Rai^h drily* 
** Mere are walls to speak to* sir* a desk* and two stools^ 
most attentive auditors* and certain not to interrupt you* 
Go on* I beg ; make my house yours* and perhaps by die 
time 1 return from ray walk you will have inished what 
you have to say, and will yield me up possession again.” 

So saying, he buttoned his coat* and turning into the 
passage* took down his hat. , The old gentleman foUowed* 
and was about to speak, when Ralph waved him off 
impatiently* and said*^ 

‘’Not a word. I tell you* dr* not a word* ^rtuous as 

S ou are, you are not an angel yet, to appear in men’s 
ouses whether they will or no* and pour 3 ^ur epeedi into 
unwilling ears. Preach to the walls* 1 tell you— *m»t to 
me!” 

“1 am no angel* Heaven knows,” returned hrother 
Charles* shaking his head, “but an erring and imperfect 
man; nevertheless* there is one quality which all men 
have* In common with the angels, blessed opportunities of 
exerridng* if they will — mercy. It is an errand of mercy 
that brings me here. Pray* let me discharge it” 

“1 show no mercy*” retorted Ralph* with a triumphant 
smile* “and 1 ask none. Seek no mercy from me^ stf, 
in behalf of the fellow who has imposed upon your chil&h 
credulity* but let him expect the worst that I can do.”' 

**JIe ask mercy at your hands I” exclaimed the oH 
mei*chant warmly ; “ ask it at Ms, dr ; ask it at iaSm. If 
you will not hear me* m>w* when you may, h«Mur torn 
whbn you must* or anticipate what 1 would eay* and take 
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mfiftttim to prmtit oar «ver ixieeting agaitt« Yofir 
nephew ie A oohle lad, sir, an honest, noble lad. What 
are^ Mn Niddeby, 1 will not say; but what you 
wee likme, 1 know* Now, dr, when yoo go about the 
business in which you have been lecently engaged, and 
find it difficult of nunnaing, come to me and my brother 
Ned, and Hm Lmkinwater, sir, and we’ll eiplain It for 
yott<^nd come soon, or it may be too late, and you may 
have it eacj^ned with a little more roughness, and a 
little less delicacy— and nevdr forget, sir ; that I came 
here this morning in menw to you, and am still ready 
to talk to you in the same spirit.” 

With these words, uttered with great emphasis and 
emotion, brother Charles put on his broad-brimmed hat, 
and passing Ralph Ntckleby without any other remark, 
trotted nimbly into the street. Ralph looked after him, 
but neither moved nor spoke for some time, when he 
broke what almost seemed the silence of stup^action by 
a scomfiii laugh. 

** This,” he smd, from its wildness should be another 
of those dreams that have so broken my rest of late. In 
mercy to me 1— Pho I The old simpleton has gone mad.” 

AlUiough he expressed himself in this derisive and 
contemptuous manner, it was plain that the more Ralph 

g ondered the more ill at ease he became, and the more 
e laboured under some vague anxiety and alarm, which 
increased as the time passed on and no tidings of Newmar 
Noggs arrived. After waiting until late in the afternoon, 
tortured by various apprehensions and misgivings, and 
the recollection of the warning which his nephew had 
given him when they last met, the further confirmation 
of which now presented itself in one shape of probability, 
now in another, and haunted him perpetually, he left 
home, and scarcely knoudng why, save that he was in a 
suspicious and ^itated mood, betook himself to Snawley’s 
house. His wife presented herself, and of her Ralph 
inquired whether her husband was at home. 

** No,” she said sharply, “ he is not, indeed, and 1 don’t 
think ^ will be at home fer a very long time ; that’s 
more.” 

** Do you know who lam?” asked Ralph. 

“Oh, yes, 1 know you vntj well— too well, perhaps, 
and perhaps he does too, and sotty am 1 that 1 should 
have to say it” 
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*‘Tdl him tluit 1 saw him throOgl^ th« i{risu|air4iltii4 
above, 09 I croeeeii the md just iiow» and that I v^uld 
apeak to him on haainessi** saia Ralptu ** Do you bw?’* 
hemv’’ miointA Mfif Snawieyi taking no wthcf 
notice 61 the mquegt. 

** I knew this woman waa a hypocrite* in the wav of 
psalms and scripture phrases*** said Ralph* pasring qmetty 
by* but 1 never knew she dmnk before*” 

**Stop I You doD*t come in heia»”said Mr. Snaw%*a 
bettwTk^l interposing her person* which was a robust 
one* in the doorway. ** You Imve said more than enough 
to him on buriness before now. I always told him wmt 
dealing with you and worUng out your schemes would 
come to. It was eitlier you or the 8choplmaster-*Hcme of 
you* or the two between^u-^that got the forged letter 
done ; remember that I That wasn’t his doing* so don’t 
lay it at his door.” 

**Hold your tongue* you Jesebel*” said Ralph, looking 
fearfully riindL 

‘*Ah* I know when to hold my tongue, and when to 
speak, Mr. Nickleby,” rstortad the dame. *'Take care 
that other people know when to hold theirs.” 

** You jade,^* said Ralph* grinning with rage* ** if your 
husband lias been idiot enough to trust you with his 
secrets* keep them— keep them* sha4evil that you are I” 

*‘Not so much his secrets as other people’s secrets, 
perhaps*” retorted the woman ; ** not so much liis secret as 
yours. None of your black looks at me ! You’ll want ’em 
all perhaps for another time. You bad better keep ’em,” 
Will you,” said Ralph* suppressing his passion as well 
as be could* and clutching her t^htly by the wrist-*-" will 
you go to your husband and tell him that 1 know he is at 
home* and that 1 must see him? And will you tell me 
what it is that you and he mean by this new style of 
behaviour?” 

" No*” replied the woman, ^olently disengaging herself* 
** I’ll do neither.” 

" You set me at defiance, do you ? ” said Ralph. 

" Yes,” was the answer, " I do.” 

For an instant Ralph had his band raised, as though 
he were about to strike her* but checking himself and 
nodding his iKad, and muttering as though to assure her 
he would not forget thb* walked away* 

Thence he went stmight to the inn wMoh Mr. Squetre 
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md ioftdtittd mhtn he !md Iboen dme ieel;; iQ 
lunm whedier mtoomful or i|i]siic6emy» 
he ii^|« hfdds ^meheea returned from hie missicm and ' 
he ta oMire him that ail wa» safr. Bat Mr. Sqioeers ; 
had ^^oot heea there fiir tea dam and aH that the pec^le 
OimM h^ about him was, jhe had left his luggage 
hndhism . 

Disturbed by a thousand frars ahd surmise^ and bent 
upon aseertainlng whether Squeers had any suepldofi of 
Stiaw^, or was, in anjr why, a party to this altered 
behaetotir, Balfdi determined to hazard the extreme step 
of ift^uriog frr him at the l^ambeth lodging, and having 
an interview witib him even there. Bent upon this purpose, 
and In friat mood in which delay is insupportable, he re« 
pidred at once to the place, and being, by description, 
perfectly acquainted with the situation of his ram, crept 
upstairs and knocked gently at the door. 

Not one, nor two, nor three, nor yet a dozen knocks 
served to convince Ralph against his wish.that there was 
nobody inside. He reasoned that he might be asleep ; 
and, listening, almost persuaded himself that he could 
hear him hreiathe. Even when he was satisfied that he 
could not be there, he eat patiently on a broken stair and 
waited ; aiding that be had gone out upon some slight 
errand, and must soon return. 

Many feet came up the creaking stairs, and the step of 
some seemed to his listening ear so like that of the man 
for whom he waited, that Riuph often stood up to he ready 
to address him when he reached the top ; but, one by one, 
each person turned off into some room ^ort of the {dace 
where he was stationed ; and at every sudi disappointment 
he frit quite chilled and lonely. 

At length he frit it was hopeless to remain, and going 
downstairs again, inquired of one of the lodgers if he 
knew anything of Mr. Squeers’s movements-^mentioning 
that worthy 1^ an assumed name which had been agreed 
upon between them. By this lodger he was refrrm to 
another, and by him to some one else, from whom he 
learned that, lam on the previous night, he had gone out 
Imstlly with two men, who had shortly afterwards returned 
^ the old woman who lived on the same ffoor ; and that, 
githottgb the dreumstance had attracted the attention of 
' jihe inmrmant, he had not spoken to them at the time, 
nor made any itiquify afterwards. 



\ TMs possessed bfan tfae Idtit ^at |»9ftui|i9 Feg 
had heaa «ppr«hi»iidad fta tha TolMbery^ ani 
Mr. SQii$er(i» bdiig wHib her at tha had been 
apA^efai»ided also on ansfddon of being a coti^derala. If 
tiU were io» the fact must be kiiown to Gride | and to 
Cbide'e house ha directed his steps; nobr thoroughly 
altrmedi and fwful that there were indeed plots amt« 
teiiding to his dtscomBture and ruin. 

Arrived at ^ U8urer*s hottse» he found the windows 
dose diut, the dingy blinds drawn down; alt nlent, 
melancholy^ and deserted. But this was its usual aspect. 
He knodced^— gently at first, then loud and vigorously, but 
nobody came. He wrote, a few wmrds in penal on a oardt 
and, having thrust it under &e door, was going aws^, 
when a noise above, as though a wmdow«ea3i were 
stealthily raised, caught his ear, and looking up he could 
just discern the fooe of Gride himself cautiously peering 
over the house parapet fiom the window of the garret. 
Seeing who was below, he drew it in again; not so 
quickly, however, but that Ralph Id him know he a^as 
observra, and called to him to come down. 

The call being repeated, Gride looked out again, so 
cautiously that no part of the old man’s body was visible. 
The sharp features and vdiite hair appewng alone, above 
the parapet, looked like a seyered hb^ garnishing the 
wall. 

Hush I” he cried. **Go away — go away P ^ 

** Come down,” said Ralph, be^oning to him. 

** Go a— way !” squeaked Gride, shridng has head in a 
sort of ecstasy of impatience. ** Don’t speak to me, don’t 
knoch^ don’t call attention to the house, but go away.” 

” I’ll knoclc, 1 swear, till I have your neighbours up in 
arms,” said Ralph, *^if you don’t tell me wnat you mean 
by lurkiw there, you whining cur.” 

' ** I can^ hear what you say — don’t talk to me — it isn’t 
safo-^o away — go away ! ” returned Gride. 

*’Com8 down, 1 say. Will you come downl” said 
Ralph fiercely. 

”No— o— o,” snaricd Gride. He drew in his h^d; 
and Ralph, left standing in the street, could hear the sash 
closed' as gently and careftiUy as it had been opened. 

” How » this,” said he, ** that they all foil man me, and 
shun me film the ptague^these men who have lideed the 
dust firom my ieet I It my day past, and is this Indeed 
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thB ooinSng on of night? Fll Imonr what it maansl I 
will, at any ooat. I am fimar at94 mora my* elf inat nov 
than 1 have bean them many days.^’ j 

Timing from the door, whi^i in. the fimt tianm^ 6f 
hie xage, he had meditated battering ttpon, until Grid4*e 
very fimrs should impel him to qpea it, he turned hie fiace 
towards the dty, and working m W9v steadily through 
the crowd which was pourii^ from it (tt was by this time 
between five and sin o’dodc in the afternoon) went straight 
to Ae house of business of the brothers CheeryblSt and, 
puttbg bis head into the glass case, found Tim LInUnwater 
alone. 

** My name’s Nickleby,” said Ralph, 

** 1 know it|” repited Tim, surveying him through his 
spectacles. 

’’Which of your firm was it who called on me this 
morning?” demanded Ralph, 

’’Mr. Charles.” 

” Then, tell Mr. Charles I want to see him.” 

’’You shall see,” said Tim, getting off bis stool with 
gresCt amlity— ’’you shall see, not only Mr. Charles, but 
Mr. Nedlitowise.” 

Tim stiipped, looked steadily and severely at Ralph, 
nodded his head once, in a curt manner which seemed to 
say ftiere was a little more behind, and vanished. After 
a short interval he returned, and ushering Ralph into 
the presence of the two brothers, remained in the room 
himself. 

” I want to speak to you, who spoke to me this morning,” 
said Ralph, pointing out with his finger the man whom he 
addressed. 

” 1 have no secrets from my brother Ned, or from Tim 
Linkinwater,” observed brother Charles quietly. 

” 1 have,” said Ralph. 

”Mr. Ntcltieby, sir,” said brother Ned, ’’the matter 
upon which my brother Charles called upon you this 
momipg is one which is already perfectly well known to 
us three, and to others besides, and must unhappily soon 
become known to a great many more. He waited upon 
you, sir*, this morning, alone, as a matter of delicacy and 
considmtion. We feel, now, that further delicacy and 
consideration would be misplaced; and if we oonfrr 
together, it must be as ws are or not at all.” 

^‘Welii gentlemen,” said Ralph, with a curl of the lip 
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^talklolr in rUidiM «miU Mem to be ^ fweoliM fiwto 
9yoM two, end I suppose eleik, ffite e prmlent soen, 
bks studied tiie art ano wim a view to your good graoes. 
iVSc in eompMiyt gentieraen. In God's name, ra bamoar 
you.** 

Humour I** cried Tim Unktnwaleri cuddenly mwlog 
very red in the face. ** He*ll humour ue f He*li homoiu’ 
Cheeryble Brothanl Do yoa hear that? Do jrau hear 
him? JDo you hear him say he*U humour Cheeiyhle 
Brothers?** 


*'Timp** said Charles and Ned together, **iMray Tlm^ 
pray now, don’t.’* 

Tim, t^ng the hint, stifled his indignation as well as 
he could, and suffered it to escaM through his speotades, 
with the additional safety-valve of a short, hysterical laugh 
now and then, which seemed to relieve him mightily. 

”As nobo^ bids me to a seat,** said Ralph, looking 
round, ^'1*11 take one, for I am fatigued with walking. 
And now, if you please, gentlemen, 1 wish to knoW'*— I 
demand to know ; I have the right— what you have to say 
to me, which justifies such a tone as you have assumed, 
and that underhand interference in my affairs which, I 
have reason to suppose, too have been practising. 1 tell 
you plainly, gentlemen, that little as Loare for the opinion 
of the world (as the slang goes), I don't choose to submit 
quietly to slander and malice. Whether you suffer your- 
selves to be imposed upon too easily, or wilfully make 
yourselves party to it, the result to me is the same. In 
either case, you can’t expect from a plain man Uke myself 
much consideration or forbearance.” 


So coolly and deliberately was this said, that nine men 
out of ten, ignorant of the dreumstances, would have 
supposed Ralph to be really an injured man. There he 
sat, with folded arms; paler than usual, certainly, and 
sufficiently ill-&voured, but quite collected— far more so 
than the brothers or the exasperated Tim— and ready to 
lace out the worst 


•'Very well, sir,** said brother Charles. ’'Very well* 
Brother Ned, will tou ring the ball ? *’ 

••Charles, my dear fellow, atop one instant,** returned 
the other. *• It will be better for Mr. Nickleby, and for 
our object, that he should remain silent if he can till we 
have said what we liave to say. I wish him to undmta^ 
that** 
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^*QultA n[gbt» auilte right*** mdi hrothtr ChadM 1 

RfUph tinmil, out wrnAb no repijr. Ihe faeU wtti rof^; 
the room door opened t a moo come in with a hahlng ate^ ; 
and* looking jwiind^ IUilph*8 vfes met those of Newman 
Noggs. Prom that moment his heart began to fail him, 
is a good bi^tnmngi** he said hitterly^ **Ob» 
this is a good Deginnitig. Vou me candid* honest* of>en« 
hearted* iatr-4eaUiig men 1 1 alwajs knew the real worth 
of such characters as ;fours i To tamper with a Allow like 
this* who would sell his soul (if he had one) for drink» and 
whose every word is a Ise-^what men are^ saA if tms Is 
done ? Oh, it*8 a good beginning T* 

will speak,” orled Newman, standing on tiptoe to 
look over Tim^s head, who had interposed to prevent 1dm. 
** Hollo, you, sir— old Nl<dcteby 1— what do you mean when 
you talk of 'a Allow like this?’ Who made me *a Allow 
like this ? * If 1 would sell my soul for drink* why Wasn’t 
1 a thie^ swindler, housebreaker, area sneak, robber of 
pence out of the trays of blind men’s dogs, rather than 
your drudge and padchorse ? If my every word was a lie, 
why wasn’t 1 a pet and Avourite of yours? lie! When 
did 1 ever cringe and fawn to you— eh ? Tell me that I 
1 served you faithfully. I did more work, because I was 
poor, and took more hard words from you, because I 
despised you and them, than any man you could have got 
from the fmrish workhouse. 1 did. 1 served you because 
1 was protid ; because 1 was a lonely man with you, and 
there were no other drudges to see my degradation ; and 
because nobody knew bettor than you that! was a ntined 
man, that I hadn’t always been what 1 am, and thkt I 
might have been better off, if I hadn’t been a Aol and 
fallen into the hands of you and others who were knaves. 
Do you deny that— eh ? ” 

“Gently,” reasoned Tim, “you said you wouldn’t” 

“ 1 said 1 wouldn’t,” cried Newman, thrusting him aside, 
and moving his hand as Tim moved, so as to Iceep him at 
arm’s length ; “ don’t tell me I Here, you Nickleb^ ! don’t 
pretend not to mind me ; it won’t do ; I know better. You 
were talkif^ of tampering just now. Who tampered with 
Yorkshire schoolmasters, and* while they sent the drudge 
out, that he* shouldn’t oveihear, Argot that such great 
caution might render him suspickms, and that he might 
watch his master out a|/i||ights, and might set other eyes 
to watch the sdioolmaiAr oestdes ? "Wmo tampered vrith 
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a sdbSsIt ^thar; urging fato to aell hia daughter to did 
Arthur Gride^ afid tampenod with Gride toOj and did so 
in the little office, a m ^ f^oam?'* 

Ralph had put a great command upon himsaffi hot he 
could not have auppressed a alight start if he had been 
certain to have been beheaded ffir it next moment 
^^Ahat*’ cried Newmaut ^*yoa mind me now, do you? 
What first set this fag to be jealous of his masteris acuons, 
and to feel that if he hadn’t cromed him when he might 
he would have been as bad as he, or worse? Inat 
master’s cruel treatment of his own flesh and blood, and 
vile designs upon a young girl who interested even his 
broken-down, drunken, miserable hack, and made him 
linger in service, in the hope of fats doing her some good 
(as, thank God, he had done others once or twice be&e), 
when he would otherwise have relieved his ieclings by 
pummelling his master soundly, and then going to the 
deriL He would— mark that; and mark this — that I’m 
here now, because these gentlemen thought it best When 
1 sought them out (as I did— there was no tampering with 
me) f told them 1 wanted help to find you out, to trace 
you down, to go through with what 1 bad begun, to help 
the right; and that when I had done it, I’d burst into 
wur room and tell you all, iace to face; man to mao, and 
like a man. Now I’ve said my say, and let anybody else 
say theirs, and fire away 1 ” 

With this concluding sentiment, Newman Noggs, wlio 
had been perpetually sitting down and getting up again 
all through his speech, which he had delivered in a series 
of jerks, and who was, from the violent exercise and the 
excitement combined, in a state of most intense and fiery 
heat, became, without passing through any intermediate 
stage, stiff, upright, and motionless, and so remained, 
staring at Ralph Nidkleby with all his might and main. 

Ralph looked at him for an instant, and for an instant 
only ; then waved his liand, and beating the ground with 
hts ^Mt, said, in a choking voice— 

”Go on, gentlemen, go on! I’m patient, you see. 
There’s law to be had, there’s law. 1 sliall call you to 
an account for this. Take care what you say ; I riiaU 
make you prove it.” 

’’The proof is ready,” returned brother Charles, quite 
rea^ to mir hands. The man Snawfey last night made a 
coefosstaa.” 
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**Wbo may *tha mail Snaiv^ley' be?** returned Ralphs 
*'and -wbat may 2iie * cotifeaeton * Itave to do with my 
afiairs?** 

To thla inquiry, put with a dogfgr^d inflealbility of 
itlanner winch lani^i^ cannot ei^reaa, the old i^ihunaii 
returned no answer, but went cm to say, that to ^w hint 
how much they were in eamoet» it would be necessarr to 
tell him, not only what accusations were made against 
him, but what proof of them they had, and how that proof 
had been acquired. This laying open of the whole Question 
brought up brother Ned, Tim Linkinwater, and Newman 
Noggs, all three at once, who, after a vast deal of talking 
together, and a scene of great confusion, laid before Ralph* 
in distinct terms, the following statement 

That Newman, having bean solemnly assured by one not 
then producible that Smika was not tlie son of Snawley, 
and this person having ofiered to make oath to thsit effect, 
if necessary, th^ had by this communication been first led 
to doubt the claim set up, whidi they would otherwise 
have seen no reason to dispute, supported as it was by 
evidence which they had no power of disproving* That 
once suspecting the existence of a conspiracy, they had no 
difficulty in tracing back its origin to the malice of Ralph, 
and the vindictiveness and avarice of Squeers. That sus* 
picion and proof being two very different things, they had 
been advised by a laager, eminent for his sagacity and 
acuteness in such practice, to resist the proceedings taken 
on the other side for the recovery of the youth as slowly 
and artfully as possible, and meanwhile to beset Snawley 

i with whom it was clear the main falsehood must rest ) ; to 
ead him, if possible, into contradictory and confiicting 
statements ; to harass him by all available means ; and so 
to practise on Ills fears and r^^ard for his own safety, as to 
induce him to divulge the whole scheme, and to give uphis 
employer and whomsoever else he could implicate. That 
all this had been skilfully done ; but that Snawley, who 
was well practised in the arts of low cunning and intrigue, 
had successfully baffled all tlieir attempts, until an unex- 
pected circumstance had brought him last night upon his 

It thus aibse. When Newman Nc^gs reported tliai 
Squeers was again In town, and that an interview of such 
secrecy had ififiien place between him and Ralph that he 
Imd been sent out of the house, plainly lest bo should 
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overlieair a ward, a watch wat aet upon the schoofmaster, in 
the hope that eomathing might he dlseovofed whii^ would 
throw aome light Uj^n the mipected plot It beiw feundi 
however, -that he ^d uo further communication with 
Ralph, nor anv with Snawlejr, and lived quite alone, they 
were completely at fault ; the watch was withdrawn, and 
they would have observed his motions no longer, If it had 
not happened that one night Newman stumhied unobserved 
on him and Ralph in the street together* Following 
them, he discovered, to his great surprise, that they re^ 
paired to various low lodging-houses and taverns ke^ iqr 
oroketi gamblers, to more than one of whom Ralph was 
known, and that thev were in nursutt-^so he found lof 
inquiries when they had left--or an old woman, whose 
description exactly tallied with that of deaf Mrs. Slitter- 
skew. Afiairs now appearing to assume a more serious 
complexion, the watch was renewed with increased vi^« 
lance ; an ofHcer was procured, who took up his abode in 
the same tavern with Squeers; and, by mm and Prank 
Cheeryble, the footsteps of the unconsaous schoolmaster 
were dogged, until he was safely housed in the lodmng 
at Lambeth. Mr. Squeers having shifted his lodjpng, 
the officer shifted his, and Ijdtig concealed in the same 
street, and, indeed, in tlie oe^site house, soon found 
that Mr, Squeers and Mrs. Sliderdeew were in constant 
communication. 

In this state of things Arthur Gride was appealed to. 
The robbery, partly owing to the inquisitiveness of the 
neighbours, and partly to ms own ^ief and rage, had long 
ago become known ; but he positively refused to his 
sanction or yield any assistance to the old woman’s 
capture, and was seized with such a panic at riie idea of 
being called upon to give evidence against her, that he 
shut himself up close In his house, and refused to hold 
communication with anybody. Upon this, the pursuers 
took counsel together, and, coming so near the truth as 
to arrive at the conclusion that Gride and Ralph, with 
Squeers for their instrument, were negotiating for the 
recoveiy of some of the stolen papers which would not 
bear the light, ^ and might possibly explain the hints 
relative to Madeline which Newman had overheard, 
resolved that Mrs. Sliderskew should be taken into cus^y 
before she had parted with them, and Squeers too, if any^ 
thing susfdaious could be attached to him. Accordingly, a 
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MorclvwacnuKit betiiif pracm^^ all pfsfMred^ Mrl 
Sqtteers’« window a*a9 watdiedl tmiii hit lif ht was |mt <nit« 
AM the time ar^ved when, at had been prtvtoothr atcecw 
tamed, he usually visited Mtt. SUderskew. Th» donoi 
Prank Cheeryble and Newman stole upstairs to lii^n to 
discourse, and to give the s^oal to the officer at the 
most &Toarable time. At what an omortune moment 
they arrived, how they listened, and what they heard, is 
already known to tlte tedder. Mr. Squeers, still 
Stunned, was hurried off with a stolen deed in his pos<^ 
session, and Mrs. Sliderskew was iq>prehended likewise. 
The information being promptly carried to Snawley that 
Squeers was in custody— he was not told for what— that 
worthy, first esctorting a promise that he should be kept 
harmless, declared the whole tale concerning Smike to be 
a fiction and forgery, and ittolicated Ralph Nicklehy fo Ibq 
fullest extent As to Mr. Si^ueers, he had that mowiing 
undergone a private examination before a magistrate, and, 
being unable to account satisfimiorily for his possession 
of the deed or his companionship with Mrs. Sliderskew, 
had been, with her, remanded for a week. 

All these discoveries were now related to Ralph, cir- 
cumstantially, and 111 detail. Whatever impression they 
secretly produced, he suffered no sign of emotion to escape 
him, but sat perfectly still, not^raising his frowning eyes 
from the ground, and covering his mouth with his hand. 
When the narrative was concluded, he raised his head 
hastil}r, as if about to speak, but on brother Charles 
resuming, fell into his old attitude again. 

**1 told you this morning,” said the old gentlemsui, 
laying his hand upon his brother’s shoulder, ** that 1 came 
to you in mercy. How for you may be implicated in this 
last transaction, or how far the person who is now in 
custody may criminate you, you best know. But justice 
must take its course agmnst the parties implicated in the 
plot against this poor, unoffending, if^ured lad. It is not 
in my power, or in the power of my brother Ned, to save 
you from the consequence^. The utmost we can do is to 
warn you In time, and to give you an opportunity of cscajp- 
11^ them. We would not have qn old man like you dis- 
graced afidjpunfohed by your near relation ; nor would we 
have him forget, like you, all ties of blood and tmture. 
Wai^ltrwd ypu — brother Ned, you join me, 1 know, in this 
ontrea^, and so, Tim Onkinwater, do you, sAthoti^ you 
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{NPel^iid to be aoolMrttaate dogr* there 

as if 3 fOU <UdfiH:<^ive entreat yoa to fOthre from Londoo, to 
take ahelter ill some place ediere;roo wilt be safi» from tte 
coneequeficee of '^ese wicked deaigiiB> and where you vsmf 
have timoi sir, to atone kur them, and become r. better 
mam" 

** And do )*ou think," returned Ral]^, riswg, with me 
sneer of a devil-^**and do you think you will so easily cnuk 
me? Do you think that a hundred welJ-arranged plans, or 
a hundred suborned witnesses, or a hundred ^Ise curs at 
my heels, or a hundred canting spe^hes full of oily words, 
will move me? I thank you for disdosing your schemes, 
which 1 am now prepared for. You itave not the man to 
deal with that you think ; try me ! and remember that 1 
spit upon your foir words mid mise dealing, and dare you— 
provoke you— taunt you— to do to me the very won^ 3 rou 
can 1" 

Thus they parted, for that time ; but the worst had not 
come yet. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THB DANGBRS THICKBN, AND THB WORST IS TOU>* 

Instead of going home, Ralph' threw himself into the first 
street cabriolet he opuld find, and, directing the driver 
towards the police-office of ilie district is which Mr. 
Squeers’s misfortunes had occurred, alighted at a rixort 
distance from it, and, discharging the man, went the rest 
of his way thither on foot. Inquiring for the object of his 
solicitude, he learned that he liad timed his visit well; 
for Me Squeen was, in foct, at that moment waiting 
for a hadcney«coach he had ordered, and in which he 
purposed proceeding to his week’s retirement like a 
gentleman. 

Demanding speech with the prisoner, he was ushered 
into a kind of waiting-room, in which, by reason of his 
scholastic profossion and superior respectability, Mr. 
Squeers had been permitted to pass the day. Here, by 
the light of a mttering and blackened candle, he could 
barely discern the schoolmaster fast asleep on a bench in a 
remote comer. An mnpty glass stood on a table before 
him, and this, with his somnolent condition, and a very 
strong smett of bfandjf^euid^atar« ferewamod the visitor 
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iliat Mr. Squeers had been «eeking» in cmaittrs comfoitSf 
a temporary forg^etfulaese of hie unpleaeant eituaiion. 

It imB not a very easy matter ie rouse him; so lethargic 
and heavy were his slumbers. Regaining his faculties by 
slow and faint gUmmerings, he at length sat upright; 
and, displaying a very yellow &ce, a ve^ red nose, mA 
a very bristly beard, the joint effect of which was consider- 
ably heightened by a dirty white handkerchief, spotted 
with hlood» drawn over the crown of his bead, and tied 
under his chin, stared ruefully at Ralph in silence, until bis 
feelings found a vent in Uiis pithy sentence — 

** 1 say, young fellow, you’ve been and done it now ; 
you have I ” 

« What’s the matter witli your head ? *’ asked Ralph. 

^*Why, your man, vour informing, kidnai^ing man, 
has been and broke it,*’ rejoined Squeers sulkuy ; ’’that’s 
wiiat’s the matter with it You’ve come at last, have 
you ? ” 

” Why have 3rou not sent to me ? ” said Ralph. ’^How 
could I come till 1 knew what had befallen you ?” 

”My family 1” hiccupped Mr. Queers, raising his eye 
to the ceiling, ” my daughter, as is at that age when all 
tlie sensibilities is a-coming out strong in blow-^my son, 
as is the young Norval of private life, and the pride and 
ornament of a doting willage — there’s a shock for my 
family 1 The coat of arms of the Squeerses is tore, and 
their sun has gone down into the ocean wave 1 ” 

’’You have been drinking,” said Ralpli, ’’and have 
not yet slept yourself sober.” 

”I haven’t been drinking j^r healtli, my codger,” 
replied Mr. Squeers; ”so you have nothing to do with 
that.” 

Ralph suppressed the indignation which the school- 
master’s altered and insolent manner awakened, and 
as^d again why he had not sent to him. 

’’What should I get by sending to you?” returned 
Squeers. ”To be known to be In with you wouldn’t do 
me a deal of good, and they won’t take bail till Uiay know 
something more of the case, so here am 1 hard ana &st ; 
and there are you, loose and comfortable.” 

’’And ao you must be, in a few days,” retorted Ralph, 
with affeded good-humour. ” They can’t hurt you, man.” 

’’Why, 1 suppose they can’t do much to me, if I explain 
how it was that I got into the good company of that 
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Ifem ca^amoui <dd Slkter^*^ leplM Sqtteim 
who 1 wish waA dead and buiiMt and murreoled am 
^seeted, and hung upon srires in a anatomical museum, 
Before aver 1 had anything to do with her. This is what 
him with the powdered nead wtty this morning, in so 
many words-^^ Prisoner) As you have been mnnd in 
company with this woman ; as you were detected in 
possession of this document ; as you were engaged widi 
her in fraudulondy destroying others, and can ffivt no 
satis&ctofy account of yoursei^ I shall remand you for a 
week, in order that inquiries may be made, and evidence 
got— and meanwhile, 1 can’t take any bail B>r your appear- 
ance.’ Well, then, what 1 say now is, that i am give a 
satis&ctonr account of mysetf ; 1 can hand in the mxd of 
my establishment, and aay, */ am the Wackford Squeers 
as ia therein named, air. 1 am the man as is guaranteed, 
by unimpeachable references, to be a out-and-outer In 
morals and uprightness of principle. Whatever is wrong 
in this business is no fault of mine. I had no evil design 
in it, sir. 1 was not aware that anything was wrong. 1 
was merely employed by a friend— my mend Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, of Golden Square— send for him, sir, and wak 
him what he has to say— he’s the man ; not me ! ”* 

” What document was it Uiat you had?” asked Ralph, 
evading, for the moment, the point just raised. 

” What document ? Why, ike ‘ document,” replied 
Squeers. **The MadeHne what’s-her-name one. It was 
a will ; that’s what it was.” 

” Of what nature, whose will, when dated, how benefit- 
img her, to what extent ? ” asked Ralph hurriedly* 

will in her favour; that’s all I know,” lejcdned 
Squeers; "and that’s more than you’d have known, if 
you’d had them bellows on your head. It’s all owing to 
your precious caution that they got hold of it If you had 
let me bum it, and taken my word that it was gone, it 
would have been a heap of ashes behind the fire, instead 
of being whole and sound, inside of my greatcoat” 

” Beaten at ovei^ pdnt 1 ” muttered tUlph. 

”Afa!” sighed Squeers, who, between the brandy-and- 
water and his broken head, wandered strangely, ”at the 
delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in 
Yorkshire, vouth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, 
fumishad with nodcet-money, ^ovided with all necessaries, 
Inststtcted in all languages, living and dead, mathematics, 
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4Mllietniphy» lurtroaoum ii 

a ali^ stale of tii«iiomioi» tills isT A <loa&e i-ali^ 
evefytm^^ cobblers weaptm. UHfMipi adjecdvoi not 
4ownr S^u-double aivs-Squeerst noun iubstaotii^ k 
educator of ^th. Total, all up with Squeers 

His nmnui|r on in tills way had afforded Ralph an 
opportunity of recovering his presence of mind, which at 
once suggested to him the necessity of rwnoving, as fur 
as possible^ the sdiooliiiastprVi misgivings, ano lesuhng 
him to believe that his sa&ty and b^t pcJky lay in 
pr e serv ation of a rigid silence, 

1 Ifll ^nce again,” he said, “ they can’t hurt you. 
You shall have an action for hdse imprisonment, and 
make a profit of this yet. We will devise a story for you 
that should carry you through twenty times such a trivial 
scrape as this ; and if they want security in a thousand 
pounds for your reappearance in case you should be called 
upon, you sliall have it. All you have to do is to keep 
back the truth. You’re a little fuddled to-night, and may 
not be able to this as clearly as you woum at anotlier 
time i but tliis is what you must do, and you’ll ne^ aU 
your senses about you ; for a slip might be awkward.” 

*’Oh l” ^id Squeers, who had looked cunningly at 
him, with his head stuck on one side, like an old raven. 
“ That’s what I’m to do, is it ? Now, then, just you hear 
a word or two firom me. 1 ain’t a^gotng to have any 
stories made for me, and 1 ain’t a-going to stick to any. 
If 1 find matters going against me, 1 shall expect you to 
take your share, and I’ll Udce care you do. You never said 
anything about danger. I never bargained for being 
brought into such a plight as this, and I don’t mean to 
take It as quiet as you think. I let you lead me on, from 
one thing to anotlier, because we had been mixed up 
together m a certain sort of a way, and if you had liked 
to be ill-natured you might perhaps have hurt the butiness, 
and if you liked to be go<k[-natured you might throw a 
good deal in my way. Well, if all goes right now, that’s 
quite correct, and 1 don’t mind it ; but if anythi^ goes 
wrong,, then, times are altered, and 1 shall just say and 
do whatever I think inay serve me most, and take advice 
from nobody. My moral influence with them lads,” added 
Mr. Sqoeera, with deeper gravity, ** is a-tottering to its 
basis. The images of Mrs. * Squeers, my daughter, stnd 
my son Waddord, all short vittles, is peipetualfy bsf^ 
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other ociosklerai^oii snelte muimf And vaniihei 
in toot Of these ; the only number in all arithm^de that I 
know ofy ne a husband and a &theri is number ooe» under 
th» here most falal got ” 

How long Mn Squeers might have ds^hnsd, how 
stormy a discussion his declamation might have led tOt 
nobody knowa Being intermixed at this point by the 
ardvai of the coach and an attendant who was to bear him 
company, he perched hie hat widi great dignity on the 
top of the handkerchief that bound hu head ; and» thrust^ 
ing one hand in his poctot, and taking the attendaitt*s 
arm with the other, suffered hlms^f to he led ferdu 

*‘A8 I supposed, tom his not sending!** thought 
Ralph; **Thi8 fellow, 1 plainly see througnall hie 
fooling, has made up his mind to turn upcm me. I am so 
beset and hemmed In, that they ate not only all struck 
with fear, but, like the beasts in the tole, have their ffing 
at me now, diough time was, and no longer ago than 
yesterday, too, when they were all civility and compliance. 
But they shall not move me. 1*11 not give way. 1 will 
not budge one inch !** 

He went home, and was glad to find his housekeeper 
complaining of illness, that he might have an excuse 
for bdng alone and sending her away to where she lived, 
which was hard by. Then he sat down by die light of 
a single candle, and b^an to thinks for the first time, 
on all that had taken place that day. 

He had neither eaten nor drunk since last night, and, 
in addition to the anxiety of mind he had undergone, 
had been travelling about, from place to place, ahnost 
incessantly, for many hours. He mlt sick and exhausted, 
but could taste nothing save a glass of water, and con- 
tinued to sit with his head upon Ids hand — not resdng 
or thinldng, but laboriously tiying to do both, and feeling 
that eveiy sense, but one of weaiiness and desolation, 
was for tlte time benumbed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he heard a knocking 
at tile door, and still sat quiet as before, as if he could 
not even bring his thoughts to beay upon that. It had 
been often repeated* and he had, several times, heard a 
voice outdde, saying there was a light in the window 
(meaning, as he knew, his own caa<ue), before he could 
rouse himself and go downstairs. 

** Mr. Nicklelqri there is terribls news for tqu, and I 
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Mm tent ta be^ you will fN>me witji me dimpiUyf^ said o 
voice ha seemed to recognise. He held hie hend obove 
hie eyes, and, looking out, saw Tim Linkinwater on the 
stepa 

** Como where ? ** demanded Ralph* 

** To our house— ^where you came tlus mornings, I have 
a coach here.” 

** Why should I go there?** s^d Ralph. 

** Doa*t ask me why, but pray come with me.** 

** Another edition of to-day t** returned Ralph, making 
as though he would shut the door. 

** No, no I** cried Tim, catdiing him by tiie arm and 
speaking most eamesdy ; ** it is only that you may hear 
something that 1^ occurred— something very dreadful, 
Mr. Nickleby, which concerns you nearly. Do you think 
I would tell you so, or come to you lilm this, if it were 
not the case ? ’* 

Ralph looked at him more closely, and seeing that he 
was indeed greatly excited, faltered, and could not tell 
what to say or think. 

You had better hear this now than at any other time,** 
said Tim $ it may have some influence with you. For 
Heaven’s sake, come 1 ” 

Perhaps at another time Ralph’s obstinacy and dislike 
would have been proof agdnst any appeal from such a 
quarter, however emphatically urged; but now, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he went into the hall for his hat, 
and, returning, got into the coach without speaking a 
word. 

Tim well remembered afterwards, and often said, that 
as Ralph Nickleby went into the house for this purpose, 
he saw him, by the light of the candle which he had set 
down upon a chair, reel and stagger like a drunken man. 
He well remembered, too, that v^n he had placed his 
foot upon the coach-steps, he turned round and looked 
upon him with a face so ashy pale and so very wild and 
vacant that it made him shudder, and for the moment 
almost afraid to follow. People were fond of saying that 
he had some dark presentiment upon liim then, but his 
emotion might, perhaps, with greater show of reason, be 
redfemd to what he had undergone tliat day, 

A profound silence was obseryed during the ride. 
Arrived at their place of destination, Ralph followed hie 
emiductor into tlie house, and into a room where the two 
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brotiberi mre. H<i was to aitoimded« oot to nty «wed^ 
by oomefiibig of a mute oompaestoii Ifor himeelf arhkh 
wai iHltftite In iSb^ manner and In that of the old 
that he could ecaroity apeaki 
Haring taken a aeatf hoarever, he contrived to say. 
though In broken worda-^*^ What^what have you to 
aay to me— more than has been aald already ? ** 

The room was old and largC) vety imperfectly ligbtedi 
and terminated in a bay vrindow> about which hung some 
heavy drapery. Caating hia eyea in this direction at he 
epolm, he thought he made out the dusky figure of a man. 
He was confirmed in this Impression by seeing that riie 
object moved, aa if uneasy under his scrutiny. 

Who’s that yonder? ^ he said. 

One who h^ conveyed to us^ within these two hours, 
the intelligence which caused our sending to you,” replied 
brother Cliarles. ** Let him be, sir, let him be for the 
present.” 

Mom riddles I ” said Ralph faintly. « Well, air ? ” 

In turning his fece towaras the brothers he was obliged 
to avert it from the window ; but before either of them 
could speak, he had looked round again. It was evident 
that he was rendered restless and uncomfortable by the 
presence of the unseen person, for he repeated this action 
several times, and at length, as If in a nervous state 
which rendered him positively unable to turn away from 
the place, eat so as to have it opposite him, muttering 
as an excuse that he could not bear the light. 

Tlie brothers conferred apart for a short time, their 
manner showing that they were agitated. Ralph glanced 
at them twice or thrice, and ultimately said, with a great 
effort to recover his self-possession, **Now, what is this? 
If 1 am brought froni home at this time of night, let it 
be for something. What have you got to tell me?” 
Affor a short pause, ha added, ” Is my niece dead ? ” 

He had strudc upon a key which rendered the task of 
commencement an easier one. Brother Charles turned, 
and said that it Was a death of which they had to tell him, 
but that his niece was well. 

** You don’t mean to tell me,” sidd Ralph, as hia eyes 
brightened, ’’that her brother’s dead. No, that’s too 
go^. l*d not believe it if you told me so. It would 
be too welcome news to be true.” 

** Shame on you, you hardened and unnatural man«” 
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cried the ether brothitf wicrmljrl **pre(»7e..^|iBfei^ 
hite^ligexice, whkhi if you heve aey hiiin<m|yti^ hi 
y&ar hreast. wilt make eren yea Artak 
What if we ten you that a {kkmt unh^rtomte bdyv a d^d, 
in everything but never Imvihg known one m those 
tender endearmentSi or one of those hghtsome boars 
Which make our childhood a time to be remmbered like 
a happy dream through all our after life ; a warm* 
heartra, harmless, affectionate creature, who never offended 
you or lUd you wrong, but on whom you have vented the 
malice and hatred you have conceived for 'your nephew, 
and whom you have made an instrument for wrrwtng 
your bad passions tipbn him ; what if we tell you that, 
sinking under your persecudon, sir, and the mism and 
Ill-usage of a life short in years but long in sufwing, 
this poor creature has gone to tell his sad tale where, 
ibr your part in it, you must needs answer/’ * 

you tell me,” said Ralph eagerly— if you tell 
me that he is dead, 1 forgive you all ^se. If you tell me 
Aat he is dead, 1 am in your debt and bound to you 
for life. He is ! I see it sn your faces. Who triumphs 
now? Is this your dreadful news; this your terrible 
intelligence? You see how it moves me. You did well 
to send. 1 would have travelled a hundred miles afoot, 
through mud, mire^ and darkness, to hear this news^ just 
at this time.” 

Even then, moved as he was by tills savage joy, Ralph 
could see in the faces of the two brotliers, mingling 
with their look of disgust and horror, something ox tliat 
indefinable compassion for himself whtdi he had noticed 
before. 

And As brought you the intelligence, he ? ” said 
Ralph, pointing with nis finger towaras dpe recess already 
mentioned ; *' and sat there, no doubt, to see me prostrated 
and overwhelmed by it 1 Ha, ha, ha I But 1 tell him that 
1*1! be a sharp thorn in his side for many a long day to 
come ; and I tell you two again ^t you don\ know him 

S ; and that you’il rue the day you took compassion on 
vagabond.” 

You take me for your nephew,” said a hollow, dejected 
voice ; ** it would be better for you and for me too if I were 
he indeed.” 

The figure that he had seen so dhnly rose, and came 
slowly ^wn. He started bade, for he found ibut iw 
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RamPiftd no foagoii« ttot to kmw^ to fear this man s 
to tod never feared jMm tofbre ; but tto pallor wblch tod 
been observed In bie toe vrton to iieued toth ttot nighti 
came upon lum Main. iBe arto seen to tremb1e« and bis 
voioe etongedas to said, toeping Ids eyes upon 

*^Wtot does this fell^ fatos? Do you know he is a 
convict— a felon^ common thief?** ^ 

‘*Hear what to has to tell |rocH>H>h, Mr. Kiddetnr, hear 
what he has to tdt you, be to what he may P* crlid the 
bfotbers, with such omphatlc earnestness, that Ralph 
turned to them in wonder. They pointed to Brooker# 
Ralph agmn gaacd at him ; as It seemed, meotonicatly. 

^*That boy,** said tlie man, ^*that these gentlemen have 
been talking of—” 

** That boy,” repeated Ralph, looldng vacantly at him. 

** Whom I saw stretched dead and cold upon his bed, and 
who is now in his grave—” 

** Who is now in his grave,” echoed Ralph, like one who 
talks in his sleep. 

The man raised his eyes, and clasped his hands solemnly 
together— 

** Was your only son, so help me Dbd In heaven 1 ” 

111 the midst of a dead silence, Ralph sat down, pressing 
liis two hands upon his temples. He removed thm, after 
a minute, and never was there seen — ^part of a living man, 
undisfigured by any wound— sudi a gnastly face as he then 
disclosetU He looked at Brooker, who was 1^ this time 
standing at a short distance from him ; but did not say one 
word, or make the slightest sound or gesture. 

**f^ntlemen,” said the man, ^*1 ofier no excuses for 
miyself. 1 am long past that. If, in telling you how this 
happened, 1 tell you ttot 1 was harshly uHd, and perhaps 
driven out of my real nature, 1 do it only as a necessary 
part of my story, and not to shield myselfi I am a guil^ 
man.” 

He stopped, as if to recollect, and looking away from 
Ralpl), and addressing himself to the brothers, proceeded 
in a subdued and humble tone — 

** Among those who once had dealings witii this man, 
gentlemwi*«-^at*s from twenty to five-and-twenty years 
ago— there was one, a rough, fox-hunting, hard-mnldng 
gentleman, who tod run thmugh his own frwtune, and 
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wanted to muindor owftjr tliatof hb sbter ; thgr both 

orphanf , ana she lived with him and manag^ Pi hooie* 
Idoa^t tmow whether it waii ortg^nellfi tobadkUiihfliieiiGe 
and try to ovef^iersuade the yoiifig women or notj fnit he,'’ 
polotfiif to Ralph, used to go down to the house in 
Ldietiterihire pretty often, end ntof there many days at a 
time.^ lltey had had agmt many deahfigs together^ end 
he may hm gone ^oa some of those, or to patch up his 
client’s affairs, which were In a ruittous state— of course he 
went ibr profit Hie gentlewoman wae not a s^l, hut she 
was, I have heard say, handsome, and entitled to a pretty 
largo property^ In ooursa of time, be mariied her, The 
same love of gain whidi led him to contract this marf lage, 
led to its being kept strictly private ; for a clause in her 
fatheris will decjared that if she married without her brother’s 
consent, the property, in which she had only some life 
inteiest while she semained single, should pass away 
altogether to another branch of ute fkmily. The brother 
would give no consent tliat the sister didn’t buy and pay 
for handsomely { Mr. Nlckleby would consent to no such 
sacrifice ; and so they went on, keeping their marrii^ 
secret, and watting for him to break his neck or die or a 
fever. He did nmtlier, and meanwhile the result of this 
private marriage was a son. The child was put out to 
nurse, a long way off; his mother never saw him but once 
or twice, and then by stealth ; and his fathsr— so eagerly 
did he thirst alter the money which seemed to come almeat 
within his grasp now, for his brother-in4aw was very ill, 
and brsaldng more and more every day««-*nevar went near 
him, to avoid raising any suspicion, Ine brother lingered 
on; Mr, Niddebyb wife constantly urged him to avow 
their marriage ; he peremptorily reftised. She remaiimd 
alone in a dull country hous^ seeing litt|e or no compafiy 
but riotous, drunken sportsmen. He lived in London, mid 
riuag to hb business. Angry quarrels and rserimlnatioas 
took pbco, and when they had been married nearly seven 
years, and were within a fow weeks of the time when the 
toother's death would have adjusted ail, she eloped with 
a youngef" man, and bft him.*’ 

Here he paused, but Ralph did not stir, and the brothers 
signed to mm to proceed. 

tt was then that 1 became ac<|uainted with these eir<« 
curnimnoes finm bis own Jpia. They were no seoreta tiien i 
for the brother and oibeis knew them; but riisy wen 
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commiiaicat^d 4o me— ^ot on thb acooitfil» Imt be^isiee I 
Wfts weated. He foUowed the Ittgitivte^-eomesudl t»p»9h». 
money of hie wife’e ehMie» bat, X befievei to take oome 
Violent teveogei Inr that was «• much Us character aifka 
other*<i»eriums mere* He dtdii*t find thenit and she died 
not long albr. X don^t know whether he began to 
think he might like the child, or whether he wished 
to make eiaxe that it ehoald never &1I into its mothorbi 
handSf but before be went be intrusted me with the chaige 
of bringing It home. And I ^ sa^ 

He went on Irom this point in a ktill mme humble tonSf 
and spoke in a very low voice, poiating to kalph ae he 
resumed. 

He had used me ill^ruelly— I reminded htm in adiatf 
not loftf ago, when I met him in the street— and I hated 
him* X broi^ht the child home to his own house and 
lodged him in the front garret* Neglect had made him 
very siqkly, and I was obliged to call In a doctor, who said 
he must be removed for change of air, or he woidd die* 1 
think that first put it in my head* 1 did it then. He was 
gone six weeks, and when he came back, I told ham— ^with 
every circumstance well planned and proved — nobody could 
have suspected me — ^tliat the child was dead and buried. 
He might have been disappointed in spm» intention he had 
formed, or he might have had somb "natural affection, but 
he was grieved at ikat, and 1 was confirmed in my desi^ of 
opening up the secret one day, and making it a means of 
getting money firom him. I had beard, like most other 
men, of Yorkshire schools. 1 took the child to one h^t by 
a man named Squeers, and left it there. 1 gave him the 
name of Smike. Year by year 1 paid twenty pounds a year 
for him, for six years, naver breathii^ tile secret all the 
time, for 1 had left his father’s service after more hard 
usage, and quarrelled with him again. I was sent away 
from mis country. I have been away nearly eight years. 
Directly I came home again I travelled down into York* 
sliiro, and skulking in the village of an evenictf time, 
made Inquiries about the boys at the school, and found 
that this One, whom I had placed there, had run away 
with a young man bearing me name of his own father. 
I sought his father out in London, and, hinting at What 
I could tell iiim, tried for a little money to support 
life ; but he repulsed me with threats. 1 then found mit 
his clerk, and, going on firom little to littkc and showing 
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blm tbat t!im wm good muK»» for ^mmiaitcfttiiy vMi 
m 0 | learned what was going on ; and It was I wm told 
him that the boy was no son of die man who elaimed to 
bo Ids father* All this time 1 had never seen the boy* 
At hmgth 1 heard from dds same ^uroe that he was vetr 
lilt and where he was* 1 travelled down thwe* that 1 
might recatl myedf^ if |>ottible» to his recollection and 
confirm my story* I came u|)Ofi hhn unexpectedly; Imt 
before 1 could speak he knm me-^e had good cause to 
remember mei poor lad 1— and 1 would have sworn to him 
if 1 had met him in the Indies* 1 knew the piteous foes 
1 had seen in the little diitd* After a few days' indedwon, 
I applied to the young gentleman in whose care he was» 
andf 1 found diat he was dead. He knows how quickly he 
recognised me again, how often he had described me and 
my leaving him at the school, and how he told him of a 
garret he recollected, which is the one 1 have spoken of, 
and in his fktber^s house to this day* This is my story* 
I demand to be brought face to face with the schoolmaster, 
and put to any possible proof of any part of it, and 1 will 
show that it*s too true, and that 1 nave this guilt upon my 
soul.” 

** Unhappy man I said the brothers* ** What reparation 
can you make for this ? ** 

*'None, gentlemen, nonei 1 have none to make, and 
nothing to hope now* 1 am old in years, and older still 
in misery and care. This confession can bring nothing 
upon me but new suffering and punishment-; but I make 
it, and will abide by it whatever comes* I have been 
made the instrument of worldng out this dreadful retribu- 
tion upon the head of a man who, in the hot pursuit 
of his bad ends, has persecuted and hunted down his 
own child to death. It must dsscend upon me too— I 
know it must fall— my reparation comes too late; and, 
neither in this world nor in the next, can 1 have hope 
again!” 

He had hardly spoken, when the lamp, which stood 
upon the table close to where Ralph was seated, and which 
was the only one in the room, was tlirown to the ground, 
and thqr were left in darkness. There was soma trifling 
confhsaon In obtaining anotlier light; the interval was 
a mere nothing; Imt when the l^ht appeared, Ralph 
Nkklefqr was gone. 

The good brotoers and Tim Llnkinwater occupied some 
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flmeindlscosstoirSw^otebSntyofiiiflr^tinti^ and|tAefti|, 
bocasiw apparent thathe would not come bade, tbtjliedtatad 
whotheror noto tend after him. At tenant rememiber^ 
how atrangety and dtentijr he had eat m one immovalm 
portion during the intemew> and thinkiog he migt^i 
ooBdhly be ill, they determined, although it was now 
late, to send to hts house on some pretence. Finding an 
excuse in the presence of Brooher, whom ftiey hnew not 
how to dispose of without consulting his wishes, 
conclucbd to act upon this resolution before going to bed. 


CHAPTER LXL 

WHSRBIH NICHOLAS AND HIS SISTER PORFBIT THE OOOD 

OPINION OF ALL WORLDLY AND PRUDENT PEOPLE. 

On the next morning after Brooker*s disclosure had been 
made, Nicholas returned home. The meeting between him 
and those whom he had left there was not without strong 
emotion on both sides, for they had been informed by his 
letters of what had occurred ; and besides that his griefs 
were theirs, they mourned with him the death of one 
whose forlorn and helpless state had first established a 
claim upon their compassion, and^ whose truth of heart 
and grateful, earnest nature had every day endeaied him 
to them more and more. 

am sure,** said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, end 
sobbing bitterly, ** 1 have lost the best, the most sealous, 
and most attentive creature, that has ever been a com* 
panion to me in my life — putting you, my dmir Nicholas,^ 
end Kate, and your poor papa, and that wdl-behaved nurse 
who ran away with the linen and the twelve small 
out of the question of course. Of all the tractable, equaL 
tempered, attached, and faithful beings that ever lived. 
1 befieve he was the most so. To low round upcm the 
garden now, that he took so mudi pride in, or to go into 
hts room and see it filled with so many of those little coo* 
trivances for our comfort that he was so fond of making, 
and made so well, and so little thonght he would leave 
unfinished— 1 can’t bear it, 1 cannot really. Ah 1 This 
is a great trial to me, a great trial. It wifi be a Cffinibit 
to you, my dear Nicholas, to the end of your life, to 
recollect how Idnd and good you always were to him— so 
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tt will be to me, to think what excellent temiA we were 
always noon, and how fond he always was of me, poor 
fellow I It was very natmal you should have been 
attached to him, my dear— ^ery^and of course you were, 
and are very much cut up by thla rm sure it's only 
necessary to look at you and see how changed you are, 
to see that; but nobody knows #hat my feelings are — 
nobo^ can*-^t's quite impossible ! '* 

While Mrs. Nickleby, with the utmost sincerity, gave 
vent to her sorrows after her own peculiar huhion of 
considering herself foremost, she was not the only one 
who indulged such feelings. Kate, although well 
accustomed to forget herself when others were to be 
considered, could not repress her gfrief; Madeline was 
scarcely less moved than she; and poor, hearty, honest 
little Miss La Creevy, who had come upon one of h^ 
visits while Nicholas was away, and had done nothing, 
since the sad news arrived, but console and cheer them 
all, no sooner beheld him coming in at the door, than 
she sat herself down upon the stairs, and, bursting into 
a flood of tears, refused for a long time to be comforted. 

** It hurts mo so," cried the poor body, •• to see him 
come bade alone. I can’t help thinking what he must 
have suffered himself. I wouldn’t mind so much, if he 
gave way a little more ; but he bears ik so manfully." 

so I should," said Nicholas, should I not?" 
’*Yes, yes," replied the little woman, "and bless you 
for a good creature I but this does seem at first to a simple 
soul Hke me— I know it’s wrong to say so, and I shall 
be sorxy for it presently— this does seem such a poor 
reward for all you have done," 

** Nay,” said Nicholas gently, what better reward could 
I have than the knowledge that his last days were peaceful 
and happy, and the recollection that I was his constant 
companion, and was not prevented, as 1 might have been 
by a hundred drcumstances, from being beride him?" 

**To be sure," sobbed Miss La Creevy; ♦•it’s very 
true, and I’m « an ungrateful, impious, wicked little fool, I 
know.” 

With that, the good soul fell to crying afeesh, and 
endeavouring to recover herself, tried to laugh. The 
laugh and the try meeting each other thus abruptly, had 
a struggle ;for the mastery ; the result was that it was 
a drawn battle, and Miss La Creevy went into hysterics. 
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Waitlfiff tmtii wm all tolmb!!^ afid«dmpo«ei 

t^gBAxU Nkholasf who atood la noed m sooie mt alter hm 
ma jouroeyf fetix»d to lae own rootPi and throwiag him** 
selC dressed as he was» taxm the bed, fell into a sound 
sleep. When he awok^ he found; Kate intting by his 
bedside, who, seeing that he had opened his ^jres, stooped 
down to kiss him, 

** I came to tell you how glad 1 am to see you home 
again.’* 

** But I oan’t tell you how glad 1 am to see you, Ksde^*^ 

** We have been wear^g so for your return,” said Kate, 

mamma and 1, and-— and Madeline.” 

** You said in your last letter that she was quite well,” 
said Nicholas, r^er hastily, and colouring as he sp(dce« 
** Has nothing been said, mnce I have been away^ about 
any future arrangements that the brothers have m con* 
temptation for her ? ” 

’*Oh, not a word,” replied Kate, ’*1 can’t think of 
parting from her wl&out sorrow ; and surely, Nicholas, 
you don’t wi^ it } ” 

Nicholas coloured agmn, and sitting down beside bis 
sister on a little couch near the window, said— 

*^No, Kate, no, I do not. 1 might strive to disguise 
my real feelings from anybody but you ; but I will tell yOu 
that — ^briefly and plainly, Kate— that 1 love her.” 

Rate’s eyes brightened, and she was going to make 
some reply, when Nicholas laid his hand upon her arm, 
and went on — 

** Nobody must know this but you. She, last of all.” 

-‘Dear Nicholas I” 

^ “ Last of all — never, though never is a long day. Some- 
times I tiy to think that the time may come when I may 
honestly tell her this; but it is so far off, in such distant 
pen^ctive, so numy years must elapse before it comes, 
and when It does come (if ever), I shall be so unlike what 
1 am now, and shall have so outlived my youth and 
romance — though not, 1 am sure, of bve for her— that 
even I feel how visionary all such hopes must be, and tiy 
to crush them rudely myself, and have the pain over, 
rather than suffer time to wither them, and keep the dls* 
appointment in store. No, Kate I Since I have been 
aosent, I have had, in that poor fellow who is gone, 
perpetually before my eyes, another instance of the muni* 
Scent Uberality of these noble brothers. As fer as in me 
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^ 1 will fieaerve !t» md U 1 bsM wttmed In my boumdefi 
duto to them before, I am now determined to cmduuKO ft 
rigidly, and to put Atrtber delays and temptadone beyond 
a?^reacfa*^ 

‘^Before you say anotber word, dear Nidiofas,*^ said 
Kate, turning pale, "you must Imr what I hate to tdd 
vou. I tame on purpose, but I ^had not the oourageb 
What you say now gives me new hea^** She faltered 
and burst into tears. 

There was that In her manner which prepared Nicholas 
for what was coming. Sate tried to speak, but her tears 
prevented her. 

"Come, you iboHsh girl,** said Nicholas; "why, Kate, 
Rate, be a woman I 1 think I know what you would tell 
me. It concerns Mr. Franli^ does it not ? ** 

Kate sank her head upon his riioulder, and sobbed out 
"Yes.*» 

" And he has offered you his hand, perhaps, since I have 
been away,^ said Nicholas; "is that it? Yes. Well, 
well ; it*s not so ^fficult, you see, to tell me, after all. He 
offerra you his hand 

"Which I refused,” said Kate. 

"Yes; and why?” 

" 1 told him,” she said, In a trembling voice, " all that I 
have since found you told mamma ; and while I could not 
conceal from him, and cannot from you that— Uiat it was a 
pang and a great trial, 1 did so, firmly, and begged him 
not ,to see me any more.*’ 

"Tbat^ my own brave BUitel” said Nicholas, pressing 
her to his breast. " 1 knew you would.” 

"He tried to alter my resolution,” said Kate, "ancT 
declared that, be my decision what it might, he would not 
only inform his uncles of the step he had taken, but would 
communicate it to you also, diiectly you returned. 1 am 
afndd,” she added, her momentary composure forsaking 
her—" 1 am afraid 1 may not have said, strongly enougli, 
how dee;^ 1 felt sudi disinfested love, and how earnestly 
1 prayed for his future happiness. If you dp talk together, 
I should— 1 should like him to know that.” 

"And^di^ you suppose, Kate, when you had made this 
sacrifice to wnat you knew was right and honourable, that 
I should shrink from mine ? ” said If icholas tenderly. 

"Oh, no 1 not if your position had been Uie sams^ 

hut— ^ 
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**Butttls NtcboSas; 

Is not the neat teiatlon of oiir heneSictors, but she is dosefy 
bound to them 1^ ties ns dear; and 1 was first Intnist^ 
with her lisstory, speciattT because they reposed unboaiided 
confidence to met and believed that I was as true as steel. ^ 
How base wotfid it be of me to take advantaM of die 
circumstances wbldh {dated her heie^ or of me dight 
service I was happily able to lender her, and to seek to 
engage her afiecuotis when the result must be» tf I 
succeeded, that the brothers would be disappointed in their 
darling wtdi of establishing her as their own child, and 
that I must seem to iu^ to build my fortunes on their 
compassion for the young creature whom 1 bad so meanly 
and unworthily entrapped, turning her very gratitude and 
warmth of heart to my own purpose and account, and 
trading in her misfortunes I I, too, whose duty, and pride, 
and pleasure, Kate, it is, to liave other claims upcm me 
whicii 1 will never forged and who have the means of a 
comfortable and happy life already, and have no riglit to 
look beyond it I 1 have detenninM to remove this weight 
fiom my mind. 1 doubt whether I have not done wrong, 
even now ; and to-day 1 will, witliout reserve or equivo-* 
cation, disclose my real reasons to Mr. Cheenrble, and 
implore him to take immediate measures for removing 
this young lady to the shelter of some other roof” 

“To-day? so veiy soon I” 

“I have thought of this for weeks, and why should I 
post{ione it? If the scene through virhtdi I have just 
(lassM has taught me to reflect, and has awakehed me 
to a more anxious and careful sense of duty, why should 
J wait until the impression has cooled? You would not 
dissuade me, Kate ; now would you ? ^ 

“ You may grow rich, you know,” said Kate. 

“ I may grow rich I ” repeated Nicholas, with a mournful 
smile, “ay, and I may oldl But rich or poor, or 
old or young, we shall ever be the same to each other, 
and tn that our comfort lies. What if we had but one 
home? It can never be a solitary one to you and me. 
Wliat if we were to remain so true to these first im- 
pressions as to form no others? It Is but one more 
link to the strong chain that binds us tocher. It seems 
hut yesterday that we were playfellows, Kate, and it will 
seem but to*moiToqr when we are staid old pec^, look- 
ing back then to these cares as we took back now to 
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10IDW of our ehlldlBh dura, und recollocting wUh u 
Oialftiicholy piamsura fhot the time vm» when they eould 
move ua. Perhaps, then, when we are quaint old iMke and 
talk of the times when our tnep was lighter and our hair 
not gray, we may be even ^ankful for the trials that eo 
endeared us to each other, and tunned our lives into that 
current down which we shall have glided so peacehilly 
and calmly. And having baught some Inkling of our 
story, the young people about us-^ young as you and 
1 are now, Kate-*-*may come to us for sympamy, and 
pour distresses which h^e and inexperience could scarcely 
feel enough for, into the oompa^onate ears of the old 
bachelor brother and his tnauden sister.** 

Kate smiled through hor tears, as Nicholas drew this 
picture ; but they ware not tears of sorrow, although they 
continued to fall when he had ceased to speak* 

** Am I not right, Kate ? ” he said, after a short silence. 
Quite, quite, dear brother; and 1 cannot tell vou how 
happy 1 am, that 1 have acted as you would have had me.** 
You d^*t regret ? ** 

^ N«^-fi-^o,** said Kate timidly, tracing some pattern 

upon the ground with her little foot. **1 don*t regret 
having done what was honourable and right, of course $ 
but 1 do regret that this should have ever liappened--«t 
feast somenmes 1 regret it, and sometimes don*t 
know what I say ; 1 am but a weak girl, Nicholas, and it 
has agitated me very much,’* 

It is no vaunt to affirm that if Nicholas had had ten 
thousand pounds at the minute, hv would, in his ffenerous 
affsction for the owner of the blushing cheek and downcast 
eye, have bestowed its utmost farthing, in perfect fieu’getfuU 
ness of himself, to secure her happiness. But all he could 
do was to comfort and console her by kind words ; and 
words they were of sudi love and kindness, and cheerful 
encouragement, that poor Kate threw her arms about bis 
nedk and 4ecla^ the would weep no more. 

What thought Nicholas proudly, while on his 

way idon afterwards to the brothers’ house, would not 
be suffieieiMily rewarded for any sacrifice of fortune by the 
possession of inch a heart as that, which, but that hearts 
weigh Ggk, and gold and silver heavy. Is beyond all praise 1 
Frank has money and wants no more, where would it 
buy him such a treasure as Kate? And yet* in unequal 
manhiges, the rich party Is always supposed to make a 
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^reat sacnBce, and the otfatr to gat a good bargaiot Baft ' 
1 am thinking like a lover, or like an ass: which I suppose 
is prettv nearw the same. # 

Clieckifig thoughts so little adapted to the business o^ 
which he was bound, by such sel^teptoofe astlusand many 
otheiv no less sturdy, he oroceeded on his way,, and 
presented himself befme Tim Linidnwater. 

“Ah I Mr. Nicklelwl” cried Tim* ‘'Cod Uess you! 
how d*ye do ? Well ? Say you^re quite weH, and never 
better-^ 0 , now.” 

“ Quite,” said Nicholas, shaking him by both hands. 

“Ah 1” said Hm, “you look tired though, now I come 
to look at you. Hark f there he is ; d*ye hear him ? Hiat 
was Dick, the blackbird. He ha&n*t been himself idnce 
you’ve been gone. He’d never get on without you, now ; 
he takes as naturally to you as he does to me.” 

“Dick is a far less sagacious fellow tlian I supposed him, 
if he thinks I am half so wdil worthy of his notice as you,^ 
replied Nicholas. 

“ Why, 1*11 tell you what, sir,” said Tim, standing in his 
favourite attitude and pointing to the cage with the feather 
of his pen, “ it’s a veiy extraordinary thing about that bird, 
that the only people he ever takes the smallest notice itf 
are Mr. Charles and Mr. Ned and you and me.” 

Here Tim stopped and glanced anxiously at Nicholas ; 
then unexpectedly catching his eye, repeated, “And you 
and me, sir, and you and me.” And tnen he glanced at 
Nicholas again, and, squeering his hand, said, “ 1 am a 
bad one at putting on anything 1 am interested in. 1 
didn’t mean to ask you, but I should like to hear a few 
particulars about that poor boy. Did he mention Cheerybte 
Brothers at all ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Nicholas, “ many and many a time.” 

“That was right of him,” returned Tim, wiping his 
eyes ; “ that was very right of him.” 

“And he mention^ your name a score of times,” said 
Nidiolas, “and often bade me carry back 1^ love to 
Mr. Linkinwater.” 

“No, no, did he though?” rejoined Tim, sobbing 
outfight. “Poor fellowj 1 wish we could have had him 
buried in town. There isn’t such a burjdng-«round in all 
London as that little one on the other side of the square-*^ 
there are counting-houses all round it, and you go In 
there on a fine day, you ean see tlie books and wm$ through 
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the ofken window*. And he eent his lovh to me, did he? 
I dldnH expedt he would have thought of om. Poor hdlow, 
fbor fellow t Hte love, too !** 

Tim was so completely overcome by this little mark of 
recollection, that he was quite unequal to any Anther 
conversation at U^e moment. Nicholas therefore slipped 
quietly out> and went to brother Charles’s room. 

If he had previously sustamed Ids firmness and fiwdtude, 
it had been ny an efiort whi^ had cost him no little pain ; 
but tlie warm welcome, the hearty manner, the homely, 
unaffected commiseration of the good old man went to 
his heart, and no inward struggle could prevent his 
showing it. 

**Come, come, my dear sir,” said the benevolent 
merchant; *'we must not be cast^down; no, no. We 
must learn to bear misfortune, and we must remember that 
there are many sources of consolation even in death. Every 
day tliat this poor lad had lived, he must have been less and 
less qualified for the world, and more unliappy in his own 
defidendes. It is better as it is, my dear sir. Yes, yes, 
yes, it’s better as it is.” 

** 1 Itave thought of all that, sir,” replied Nicholas, 
clearing his throat. ** I feel it, I assure you.” 

** Yes, that’s well,” replied Mr. Cheeryble, who, in the 
midst of all his comforting, was quite as much taken 
aback as honest old Tim ; ** that’s well. Where is my 
brother Ned? Tim Linkiowater, air, where is my brother 
Ned?” 

*^Gone out with Mr. Trimmers, about getting tliat 
unfortunate man into the hospital, and sending a nurse to 
his children,” said 11m« 

** My brother Ned is a fine fellow-— a great fellow ! ” 
exclaimed brother Charles, as he shut the dror and returned 
to Nii^das. ** He will be overjoyed to see you, my dear 
sir. We have been speaking of you every day.” 

** To teS you the truth, sir, I am glad to find you alone,” 
aatd Nt^oias, with some natural hesitation; for 1 am 
anxious to say something to you. Can you spare me a 
very few minutes? ” 

^‘Surely, surely,” returned brother Charles, looldfig at 
him wit]^ an anxious countenance. ** Say on, my dear sir, 
say on.**^^ 

’’ 1 isarcdy know how or where to begin,” said Nicholas, 
evm* one mortal had reason to be penetrated vdlh love 
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mnd re^reno^ fbr ftiM>ther« with stidi Att«c^m«nt4liwo^9<| . 
ttudn tb9 lukinUmt iervioa ,ia hit behalf a pleaiiifii 
deti^y with iuoh gratefttl recdlectiona a« muit nmiw iw . 
utmost seal and fid^tyafhk nature, those are the ieeliiig;i 
whldi I should enteriaha Isr you, and do. frcan niy hem 
and emil. believe met*’ 

** X do believe you.” imlted the old ig^eudeman. ^*atid 1 
am hafm in the belief, t have never dobbted It; X never 
shall. 1 am sure I never shalL” 

**Your telling me that so kindly.” said Kidiolas. ’’em* 
boldens me to proceed. When you first took me into youjr 
oonfidenceL and despatched me on those mtsmns to Miss 
Bray. I should have told you that I had eeen her hmg 
before ; that her beauty had made an impression upon 
me which 1 could not efface ; and that 1 had firulHessly 
endeavoured to trace her. and become acquainted with 
her history. I did not tell you so. because 1 vainly thought 
I could conquer my weaker feelings! and render eveiy 
consideration subservient to my duty to you.” 

**Mr. Nickleby.” said brother Gharies, **yOtt dki not 
violate the confidence I placed in you. or take an unwordqr 
advantage of it 1 am sure you did not” 

”1 did not.” said Nicholas firm^« ’'Although 1 found 
that the necessity fbr self-eommand and restrmt bepame 
every day more imperious, and riie difficulty greater. I 
never, for one instant, spoke or looked but as I would 
have done had you Imn by. 1 never for one moment 
deserted my trust nor have I to this instant. But I fod 
that constant association and companionship with this 
sweet girl is fatal to my peace of mind, ana may prove 
destructive to the resolutions 1 made in the he^nnia^ 
and up to this time have feithfully kept. In short 
1 cannot trust myself, and 1 implore and beseedi y^ to 
remove this young lady from under tlie chaige of my mother 
and sister without delay. I know that to any one bat 
myself— to you, who consider the immeasutuble distance 
b^ween me and this young lady, who is now your wart 
and the oliject of your peculiar care— my loving her, evpn 
in thought must appear the height of rashness and jm* 
sumption. I know it is so. But who tan see her as T 
have seen— who can know what her life has beenT^nd 
not love her? I have noexcuse but that ; and as 1 cannot 
fly finom this temptation, and cannot repress dup passion, 
with its olyect constantly before me, what can I do but 
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my «tid t^medh you to romove it» and to lottvo mo to 
fcqfothwfw 

NIcldeby/* oatd tlio old man, after a sliort lUefice, 
^^you can do no more» I leas wrooE to eapose a young 
man like you to this trial. 1 might have foreseen what 
ivould happen. Thank you, sir, 0ank you. Madeline 
eliall be removed.^ 

If you would grant me 0 ^ 1.0 favour, dear sir, and suSbr 
her to remember me with esteem, by never revealing to 
her this conftstlQA-—-^** 

will take oare,^sald Mr. Cheeryble. ^*And now, Is 
this all you have to tell me?** 

**Nof*’ returned Nicholas, meeting his eye, 'Mt Is 
not** 

** I know the rest,** said Mr. Cheeryble, apparently very 
much relieved by this prompt reply. When did it come 
to your knowledge ? ’* 

** When I reached home this morning.** 

** You felt it your duty immediately to come to me, and 
tell me what your sister no doubt acquainted you with ? ** 

** 1 did,** said Nicholas, ** though I could have wished 
to have s^keo to Mr. Prank first.’* 

** Prank was with me last night,** replied the old gentle- 
man. *‘Y 0 U have done well, Mr. Nickleby — ^vcry well, sir 
—and 1 thank you again.** 

Upon this head, Nicholas requested permission to add 
a few words. He ventured to hope that nothing he had 
eiud would lead to the estrangement of Kate and Madeline, 
who had formed an attachment for each other, any Interrup- 
tion of which would, he knew, be attended with great pain 
to them, and, most of all, with remorse and pam to him, 
as its unhappy cause. When these things were all foigotten, 
lie hoped that Frank and he might still be warm mends, 
and that no word or thought or his humble home, or of 
her who was wdl contented td remain there and share 
bis quiet fortunes, would ever again disturb the harmony 
between them. He recounted, as nearly as he could, what 
had passed between himself and Kate that morning : speak- 
ing of her with such warmth of pride and affe^on, and 
dwelling so emerfully upon the confidence they had of 
overcoming any selfirii regrets, and living contented and 
happy in qacK others love, that few c^uld have heard him 
unmoved. More moved himself than he had been yet, he 
axpreised In a few hurried words— as expressive, pmiaps, 
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MidliiB lum^t Umand •iwSfc**’ 

To lit ms brothor Cwarles Itstsatd in Muound sdsnot, 
and with chair so ttimsd fitnm NidialaS ibii his Ims 
hMiid not tw sssb Ite nad n^ spoinn sraiar, hi ^ 
DMistdoaed maonsr, Init wStli a cOHain siifibste ana 
ottipatnuiiiMnt vary Ibrngn to Ih Nichtdos iSsarad he 
had onsfided hiin. He nHt—** N»->A0^ha had dene edit# 
ritfht,” but that arse alL 

"Frank is a heedless, ibolieh fetlonr.* he said* sAtf 
nuhelds had paused nt tma untet ‘'a vstv heedSess. 
fodudi fetlesr. i will take beta that tl^ is brought to a 
olose without delay. Let us Ao men upoh the suldM ) 
lt*s a very painAil one to uts. Come to me la han ah 
hoitf. I hate strange ddngs to tell you, my dear 
and your uncle has appolauMl this afternoon Ibr your 
unddag upon him udth me.** 

** tilting upon him I t^th you, sir I " cried Nietmlas. 
"Ay, wim Me,** replied the old gentiemau. "Return 
to me In half an hour, and til tell you more.** 

Nkhoins waited upon him at the dms mentioned, and 
then learned all that had taken place on tho previous day; 
and all that was known of me appointment Ralph had 
made with the brothers, which was for that nighty and 
for the better understanding of WUl^ it will be requSrite 
to return and follow his own footsteps from the house of 
the twin brothers. Therefore, we iMve Niriiolas somewhat 
reassured by the restored kindness of thrir manner towards 
him, and wt sensible that it was diiforeot from what It 
had been (though be scarcely knew In what respect): foil 
of unsasiiiess, uncertainty, and disquiet. 


CHAPTER LXn. 

RALPH HAKES OMR LAST AFPOUnCHRMIO— AMO KtRPS fV. 

CmtaMKO firom the house, and eiinking oft like a tldri* 
grmung with hie bands when first he ^t into the etreel 
ae If be were a blind nan, and looking often over his 
Shoulder widle he hurried away, ae thoU|^ he ware fifthnsed 
in inagina&n Or reality by some one anxieos to qtieeiioB 
or detein him, Ralph Nichlaby left the ehy fariiiad M—, 
mwl took the road to Ua own homok 
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Tlie flight w«s 4ark« «ttid a cold adad UeWt drivliw Eie 
cloods funeu^y and Sist helbre It. TlMa ana one mdCi 
gjloomy maaiL that aeemed to fbtloar hini i not Inirrying 
m tim wild cnase with the otliera« hut lingering lulknly 
behind, and gliding darkly and healthily on. He cdUai 
looked hack at this, and more dian once stc^iped to let it 
pass over; but, somehow, when ha went forward again. 
It was still behind him, coming mournfully and mwly 
up, like a shadowy funeral trssm 

He had to pass a poor, mean burial-ground— a i^bmaf 
place, lalsed a few feet above the level of the street, and 
parted from It by a low parapet-wall and an iron railing : 
a rank, unwhol^me,. rotten spot, where die very grass 
and w^s seemed, in their frowsy growth, to tell that 
lb^ had sprung from paupers* bodiM, and had strait 
their roots m the graves Of men, sodden, while alive, in 
steaming courts, and drunken, hungry dens. And ^le, 
ia truth, th^ lay, parted from the living by a little earth 
and a l^ara or two— lay thick and dose— corrupting in 
body as they had in mind— a dense and squalid crowd. 
Here they lay, chedk 1^ jowl with life : no deeper down 
than the feet of the throng that passed there every day, 
and piled high as their throats. Here they lay, a grisly 
family, all these dear departed brothers and sisters of 
the ruddy clergyman who did his task so speedily when 
they were hidden in the ground. 

As he passed here, lUlph called to mind that he had 
been one of a jury, long before, on the body of a man 
who bad cut his mroat ; and that, he was buried in this 
place. He could not tell how he came to recollect it now, 
when he had so often passed and never thought 
about him, or how it was tnat he felt an interest in tlie 
circumstance; but he did both; and stopping, and 
clasping the iron railings with his hands, lookra eagerly 
in, wondering wliich might be his grave. 

While be was thus engaged, thm came towards lum, 
with noise of shouts and singing, some fellows full of 
drink, followed by others, who were remonstiating with 
them, and ^urging them to go home in quiet They 
were in hi^ good-humour, and one of them, a little 
weazen, hussffeacked 'man, began to dance. He was 
a grotesqu^'Smtastic figure, and the few bystanders 
laughed. . himself was movsd to mutlu and 

echoed the kiu^ of one wlio stood near, and who tooked 
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mmd to hiB Uce. Whw they bed |»as8ed on, and bd 
was left alone again, he rdmnaed his epecub^on with 
a new Imd of intereet ^ ^ he lecc^cted that the^lait 
person who had seen the etddde alise had left him wy 
merry, and remembered bow iMimiige he and the oAilr 
iurors had thought that at the time. 

He could not fie upon the * spot among such a heap 
of mnaves, but he conjiwed up a strong and Vivid idea 
of Bie man himself, and how he looked, and what had 
led him to do it: all of which he recalled with ease. 
By dint of dwelling upon this theme, he carried the 
impression with him Vrhen he went away, as he re* 
membered, when a child, to have had frequently before 
him the figure of some goblin he had once seen chalked 
upon a door. But as he drew nearer and nearer home, 
lie forgot it again, and began to Ihtnk how very dull 
and solitary the house wotdd be inside. 

This feeling became so strong at last, that when be 
reached his own door, he could hardly make up his mind 
to turn the key and open it When he had done that, 
and gone into the passage, he felt as though to shut 
it again wmild he to shut out the world. But he let it 
go, and it closed with a loud noise. There was no light 
How veiy dreary, cold, and still it was-l ' 

Shivering from faes^ to foot he made his way upstairs 
into the room where he liad been last disturbed. He 
bad made a kind of compact with himself that be would 
not think of what had h^pened until he got home. He 
was at home now, and sunem himself to consider it 
His own child-^is own child I He never doubted tiie 
tale ; he felt it was true ; knew it as well now as if he bad 
been privy to it all along. His own child I And dead too. 
Djdng beside Nicholas — lovlnghim, and looking upon him 
as something like an angel 1 That was the worst 
They had all turned Srom him and deserted him in his 
very nrst need. Even money could not buy them now; 
everything must come out and everybody must know all. 
Here was the young lord dead, his companion abroad and 
beyond hts reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, 
Ids plot with Gride overset at the veiy moment of triumpb, 
his after-schemes dis^vered, himselt In danger, the object 
of persecution and Nicholas’s love, hb own wretched tiqy : 
everything crumbled and frdlen upon him. and he beaten 
down benesth the mlfts and gtoveUing in ine dust 
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If had kfic^a bU diild w te a&v«« U na dteelt had 
•var hmi practised, and ha had grown w henaath hts 
ajrsi ha might have been a oareleis, indl&fafitf roughi 
hacah £idi«r-^]ibe enough^e felt that; but the thought 
areuld coma that he aught hava been otlieradse. and mat 
Ills son, might have been a oofnfort to him, and ibejf two 
ijAPSy togethen He began to think now that hiaauppoied 
death ud his wi&*e fi^t had had loma share ia maMog 
him me morosei laara mai^ he was. He seemed to ta^ 
member a lima when ha was not 4uite eo rough and 
obdurata; and almost thought that he had hated 
KScholaa because be was young and gallant, and perhaps 
Ilka &e stripling who had brought dishonour ana loss ot 
datuna bn his head. 

Sttt one tender thought, or one of natural cagxet, in 
that whirlwand of passion and remotse, was as a drop ot 
calm Ivater in a stormy, maddened Sean His laatred ol 
Nicholas had been^ fed upon his own deftat, nburislied on 
his intsrferenee with hiS schemes, fattened upon his old 
defianos and success. There were reasons for its increase : 
k had grown and strengthened gradually. Kfow it had 
attained a height which was sheer wild lunacy. That hie, 
of all others, should have been the hands to rescue his 
miserable child ; that he should have been his protector and 
fiuthful friend ; that he should have shown him that love 
and tenderness, which, from the wretched moment of his 
birth, he had never known ; that he should have taught him 
to hate his own parent and execrate his very ruam s tliat 
he should now know and feel all this, and triumph in the re- 
collection, was gall and madness to the usurer^s heart. The 
dead boy*s loveTor Nicholas, and the attachment of Nicholas 
to him. was insupportable agony. The picture of his death- 
bed, with Nicholas at his Moe, tending and sup;»otting him, 
and he breathing out his thanks, ano expiring in his arms, 
when he would have had them mortal ^enemies and hating 
each other to the last, drove him frantic. He gnashed his 
teeth and smote the air, and looking wildly round, With 
byes whidi gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud — 

I am trampled down and ruined. The wratdi told me 
true. The nigiit has come. Is there no way to rob them 
of furthtw triumph, and spurn their mercy ana compassion t 
ts there nO^^evil to help me ? 

Swiftly thm gilded again into his brain tbs figure he had 
retied mat night It s ee me d to lie before hiim The head 
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mf covered now. S6 it was wlieii hs fint saw k. His 
rigtdt uptttfiied« marl^s fsrt too^ lie rsm e mbaisd wflIK 
Then came before him. the pale and tiemblingr relative* wlio 
had told their tale upon the inqueat^tb* ahrielu of woman 
*^the itilent dread of men-^e conatematiofi and ftisqisiet-* 
the vi<ai»7 achieved by that heap of cl«y» which, with one 
motion or its hand, had kl out the life and made this stir 
amoi^ them~— 

He fpoke no more; but, altera pause, softly groped his 
way out of the room, and up the eohcdng stairs***ttp to the 
top^to the front garret-*where he closesd the door behind 
him and remained-— 

It was a mere lumber-room now, but it contdned 
an old dismantled bedstmui; tiie one on which his son 
had slrat ; for no other had ever been there. He avoided 
it hastily, and sat down as far from it as he could. 

The weakened glare of the lights in the street below, 
shining through the window whi& had no blind or curtain 
to intercept it, was enough to show the character of the 
room, though not sufficient fully to reveal the various 
articles of lumber, old corded trunks and broken furniture, 
which were scattered about. It had a shelving roof ; high 
in one part, and at another descending^almost to the floor. 
It was towards the highest part that Ralph directed his 
eyes, and upon it ho inpt them fishd steadily for some 
minutes, when he rose, and dragging thither an old chest 
upon whidi he had seated, mounted on it, and felt 
along the wall above his head with both hands. At kngth 
they touched a large iron hook, firmly driven into one of 
the beams. 

At that moment he was interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the door below. After a little hesitation he opened the 
window, and demanded who it was. 

** 1 want Mr. Nickleby,*' replied a voice. 

“ What with him ? ” 

That’s not Mr. Nickleby’s voice, surely?” was the 
rejoinder. 

It was not like it ; but It was Ralph who spoksi and so 
he said. 

The voice made answer that the tadn brothers wished to 
know whether the man whom he had seen that nis^t was 
to be dehrined ; and that, although it was now mlenight, 
they had sent, in their anai^y to da right. 

^*Yss,” cried Ralph, **detain him tUl tcMnorrowi then 
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let fhtin hnng h!m liero--^hlm and my fi6p1^«<^Dd wm 
thamsalves, and be eure that I will be teedy to teeeiva 
them*^ 

At adiat hour?*’ asked the voice. 

*^At any hottr«” replied Ridph derc^y. **ln the after* 
itooof tell them. At any hotir-*^ any minuft«^*all times 
vidll be alike to me.’* 

He listened to the man*a fetreatSnfir footsteps until the 
sound had ^ssedy and the&i gastn^ up into the sky, saw, 
or thought he saw, the same black doud that had seemed 
to follow him home, and which now appeared to hover 
directly above the house. 

^*1 know its meaning now,** he muttered, **and the 
restless nights, the dreams, and why I have quailed of late 
—^11 pointed to this. Oh ! If men by selling their own 
souls could ride rampant for a term, for how wort a term 
would 1 barter mine to-night !** 

The sound of a deep bell came along the wind. One. 

** Lie on ! ** cried the usurer, ** with your iron tongue I 
Ring merrily for births that malm expectants writhe, and 
marriages that are made in hell, and toll ruefully feu: the 
dead whose shoes are worn already I Call men to prayers 
who are godly because not found out, and ring chimes Cot 
the coming in of every year that brings this cursed world 
nearer to its end. No bell or book for me 1 Throw me on 
a dunghill, and let me rot there, to infect the idr 1 ** 

With a wild look around, in which frenzy, hatred, and 
despair were horribly mingled, he shook his clenched hand 
at the sky above him, whi^ was still dark and threatening, 
and clos^ the window. 

The rain and hiul pattered against the glass ; the 
chimneys quaked and rocked ; the crazy casement rattled 
with the wind, as though an impatient hand inside were 
striving to burst it open. But no hand was there, and it 
opened no more. 


** How’s this?” cried one. **The gentlemen say they 
can’t make anybody hear, and ha^ been ttying these two 
hours.” 

And yet he came home last night,” said another ; ** for 
he JS^cike te somebody out of that window upstairs.” 

They were a little knot of men, and, the window bring 
mentioned, went out in the road to look up at it., Hiis 
occasioned their observing that the house was stift dose 
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3hut, as the hoiisekeet^ bad iaid she had left it oH &e 
previous iiiirhti and led to « great many suggestiesif ; 
which terminal in two or three of the boldest getting 
round to the bade and so entecing by a window, while the 
others remained outside in impatient expectation* 

They iodked into all the rooms below; opening the 
shutters as tliey went, to admit the fading It^ht, and still 
finding nobody, and everything quiet and tn its place, 

' doubted whether they should go fii^er* One man, how- 
ever, remarking that they luul not yet been into tiie garret* 
and that it was thers he had been laiA seen, they agreed to 
look there too, and went up softly ; finr the mystey and 
silence made them timid* 

After they had stood for an instant on the landing, 
eyeing each other, he who had proposed their carrying the 
search so ftir turned the handle of the door, and pushmg it 
open, loolced through the chink, and fell back directly. 

lt*s very odd,’* he whispmd, he’s hiding behind the 
door* Look!” 

They pressed forward to see; but one among them, 
thrusting the others aside with a loud exclamation, drew a 
clasp-knife from his pocket, and dashing into the room, cut 
down the body* 

He had torn a rope from onaof the old trunks, and hung 
himself on an iron hook immediately below the tnunldor in 
the ceilina— in the very place to whidi the eyes of his son, 
a lonely, desolate little creature, had so often been directed 
in chUdish terror, fourteen years before. 
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CHAPTER LXIir. 

tHB BROTHERS CHEERYSLB MAKE VARIOUS DBOURATIONS’ 
FOR THEMSELVES AND OTHERS; AND TUI UNRlNWATER 
MAKES A DBCLARAtlON fOR HOISSLF. 

Some weeks had passed, and the first shodt of these events 
had subsddeA Madeline had been removed; Frank had 
been absent ; and Nicholas and Kate had begun to tiy in 
good earnest to stifle their own regrets* and to live for each 
other and their mother— who, poor lady, could in no wise 
be recondled to this dull and altered state of aflaira^wlien 
there came one evening, per &vour of Mr. Linkinwater, an 
invitation from the brothers to dinner on the next day but 
one, comprehending not only Mrs. Niddeby, Kate, and 
Nicholas, but little Miss La Creevy, who was most 
particularly mentioned* 

**NoW| my dears,” said Mrs. Nickleby, when they had 
rendered bei^ming honour to the bidding, and Tim had 
taken his departure, ** what does ikis mean ? ” 

^*What do y<m mean, mother?” asked Nicholas, 
smiling. 

** 1 say, my dear,” rejoined that lady, with a face of 
unfathomable mys^ry, **what does this invitation to 
dinner mean — wliat is its Intention and object ? ” 

** I conclude it means that on such a day we are to eat 
and diink in their house, and that its intent and object is 
to confer pleasure upon us,” said Nicholas. 

** And that’s all you condude it is, my dear? ” 

** 1 have not yet arrived at anything deeper, mother.” 
**Then I’ll just tell you one thing,” said Mrs. Niddeby, 
you’ll find yoursdf a little surprised; that’s all. You 
may depend upon it that this means something besides 
dinner.*^ 

*'Tea and supper, perliaps?” suggested Nicholas. 

** 1 wouldn^t be absurd, my dear, if I were you,” replied 
Mrs. Nlcklel^, in a lofty manner, because it*s not by 
any means 1K|8pom^ and doesn’t suit you at all. What 
I mean to iotIs, that the Messrs. Cheeryble doi^t ask us 
to dinner with all tills ceremony for nothing. Never mind ; 
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wAlt and Me. You won’t believe anything 1 say, of oourse. 
It’s mudi better to wait; a great deal better; ea|ls^ 
factory to all partiee, and there can be no disputing. AH 
1 say 18, remember adiat 1 eay tiow,aiid wheni eay l Caid 
so, don’t saV I didn’t.” 

With this stipulation, Mrs. Nidcleby, who was troubled 
night and day with a vision of a hot m^senger tearing^ 
up to the door to announce tlmt Nicholas had been talseii 
into partnership, quitted that branch of the sobject, and 
entered upon a new one. 

’’It’s a very extraordinary thing,” she said, ’*a most 
extraordinary thing, that th^ should have invited Miss 
La Creevy. It qmte astonishes me. Upon my word it 
does. Of course it’s very pleasant that she should be 
invited, very pleasant, and 1 have no doubt that she'll 
conduct herself extremely well; she always does. It’s 
very gratifying to think that we should nave been the 
means of introducing her Into such society, and I’m quite 
glad of it — quite rejmced — for she certainly is an extremely 
well-behaved and good-natured little person. I could wish 
that some friend would mention to her how very badly 
she has her cap trimmed, and what very preposterous 
bows those are; but of course Hiat’s impossible; and if 
she likes to make a fright of herself, no doubt she has 
a perfect right to do so. We never see ourselves-^never 
do, and never did — and 1 suppose we never shall.” 

This moral reflection reminding her of the necessity of 
t>eing peculiarly smart on the occasion, so as to counter- 
balance Miss Let Creevy, and be herself an effectual set«off 
and atonement, led Mrs, Nicklel^ into a consultation with 
her daughter relative to certain ribands, gloves, and 
trimmings: which, being a complicated question, and 
one of paramount importance, soon routed the previous 
one, and put it to flight. 

The gmt day arriving, the good laify put herself Into 
Kate’s hands an hour or so after breakfast, and, dressing 
bv easy stages, completed her toilet in sufficient time to 
allow of her daughter's making hers, which was very 
simple and not very long, though so satisfactoiy that 
she had never appeared more charming, or looked more 
lovely. Miss La Cree^, too, arrived udth two bandtexes 
(whereof the bottoms fell out, as they were handed fimiti 
the coach) and scHiiethtng in a newspaper, wfaitb a geftHe» 
man had sat upon, coming down, ana whidi was wlig^ 
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ImI {joined as^n beftm it wan fit for aarvtoa. At fost 
wtatjmif was. dmasadi ii^fudnig Nichafos, who had 
cooia luMXte to fetch them, and they went away in a 
coach sent the bmtbers for the purpose : Mra Nicldafay 
wondering: very nmdh what they emuld have*for dimier» 
and cross-ezamlniiid: Nicholas as td tlie extent of his dicN 
coveries in the morning; whether he had smelled anything 
cooking at ah like turtle, and if not, what he had smelled; 
and diversifying the conversation with reminiscences of 
dinners to midi she had gone some twenty years ago, 
conoeming whidi she parlicularised not only the dishes, 
but the guests, in whom her hearers did not fod a wy 
absorbing interest, as not one of them had ever chanced 
to hear their names before. 

The old butler received them with profound respect and 
many smiles, and ushered them into the drawing-room, 
where they were received by the brotfters with so 
much cordiality and kindness that Mrs. Nickleby was quite 
in a flutter, and had scarcely presence of mind enough 
even to patronise Miss La Creevy. Kate was still more 
affected by the reception ; fcnr, knowing that the brothers 
were acquainted witn all that had passed between her and 
Frank, she fdt her position a most delicate and trying 
one, and was trembling on the arm of Nicholas when 
Mr. Charles took her in his^ and led her to another part 
of the room. 

** Have you seen Madeline, my dear,** he said, ** since she 
left your house ? *’ 

“ No, sir ! ** replied Kate. “ Not once.*’ 

** And not heard from her, eh ? Not heard from her ? ** 

’*1 have only bad one letter,** rejoined Kate gently, 
thought she would not have forgotten me qwte so 
soon,** 

Ah ! ** said the old man, patting h^ on the head, and 
speaking as affectionately as if she had been his favourite 
child. ** Poor dear I what do you think of this, brother 
Ned ? Madeline has only written to her once — onfy once, 
Ned, and she didn*t think she would have forgotten her 
quite so, soon, Ned.** 

** Oh 1 sad, jiad— very sad I ** said Ned. 

Tlie brotho!# interchanged a glance; and looking at Kate 
for a little time without speaking, shook hands, and 
nodded as if they were cpngrattilating each ofhee on ' 
something veiy delightfuL 
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Mid CSiadMf tko tfidt 

my dmur-^tlu^ door yondw-^aiid see If there’s HiSt A 
letter vou ^rom her. t tlduk there’s one upofi tm 
Yoa neean’t Iturry baeki oqt love« if there is, w see 
don’t dine just ye^ and there’s ^entyjc^ time^pkmtf ol 
time.” 

Kate retired as she was directed. Brother ChattaiL 
having bellowed her graceful figure with his eyes, turned 
to Mrs. Nickleby and said— • 

**We took the liberty of naming one hour before Ike 
real dinner*time, ma’am, because we had a little biisi* 
ness to speak about, which would occupy the interval. 
Ned, my dear fellow, will you mention what we agreed 
apon? Mr. Nickleby, sir, nave the goodness to mllow 
me.” 

Without any further explanation, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss 
La Creevy, and brother Ned were left alone together, and 
Nicholas followed brother Charles Into his private room ; 
where, to his great astonishment, he encountered Frank, 
whom he supposed to be abroad. 

Young men,” said Mr. Cheeryble, shake hands !” 

” 1 need no bidding to do that,” said Nicholas, extending 
his. 

”Nor 1,” rejoined Frank, as he clasphd it heartily. 

The old gentleman thought that two handsomer or finer 
young fellows could scarcely stand side by side than those 
on whom he looked with so much pleasure. Sufiertng his 
eyes to rest upon them for a short time in silence, he sai^ 
while he seatM himself at his desk — 

** I wish to see you firiends— close and firm friends— «nd 
if 1 thought you otherwise, I should hesitate in what I 
am about to say. Frank, look here 1 Mr. Nickleky, will 
you come on the other side?” 

The young men stepped up on either hand of brother 
Charles, who produced a paper from his desk and un* 
fold^ it 

**This,” he said, ”js a copy of the will Of Madeline^ 
matenud grandfather, bequeathing her the sum of twelve 
tliousand pounds, payable either upon her coming of age 
cm: marrying. It would appear that this gentleman, as^gty 
with her (his only reladoo) because she would not put 
herself under his protection, and detach herself firom tb» 
society of her fiither, in compliance with his repeated 
overtures, made a will leaving this property (whiot wae 
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alt be pOBseeied) to a diaritable soedtutloni He eroald 
>eeem to have repented ^te detenninationi however, for 
three weeks afterwards^ and in the same month, be 
eaceioated thia Bv some lhuad» ijt was abstmoted 
immediately afitar bis deceasei and the other^tbe only 
will found— was proved and administered* Friendly 
negotiations, which have only just now terminateci, 
have been proceeding since this instrument came into 
our hands, and, as there is^no doubt of its authenticity, 
and the witnesses have been discovered (after some troubl^, 
the money has been raftinded. Madeline has therefore 
obtained her rig^t, and is, or will be, when either of the 
conti^encies wntc^ 1 have mentioned liave arisen, mistress 
of this fortune. You understand me ? *’ 

Prank replied in the affirmative. Nicholas, who could 
not trust himself to speak lest hU voice should be heard to 
ftdter, bowed his head. 

**Now, Frank,** said the old ^ntleman, **you were 
the immediate means of recovering this deed. The for- 
tune is hut a small one, but we love Madeline, and such 
as it is, we would rather see you allied to her with 
that, than to any other girl we know who has three 
times the money. Will you become a suitor to her for 
her hand?** 

** No, sir. I interested myself in the recovery of that 
instrument, believing that her hand was already pledged 
to one who has a thousand times the claims upon her grati- 
tude, and, if 1 mi^ake not, upon her heart, that 1 or 
any other man can ever urge. In this it seems 1 judged 
hastily.** 

'* As you always do, sir,*’ cried brother Charles, utterly 
forgetting his assumed dignity, ** as vou always do. How 
dare you think. Prank, that we would have you marry for 
money, when ^uth, b^uty, and every amiable virtue and 
excellence, were to be hid for love? How dared you, 
Frank, go and make love to Mr. Nickleby’s sister without 
tailing us first what you meant to do, and letting us speak 
for you?” 

hardly dared to hope——” 

** You hardly dared to hope 1 Then so much the greate 
reason for having our asi^tanoel Mr. Nickleby, sir, 
Frank, altlumgh he judged hastily, judged, for once, 
correctly* Mimeline’s heart is occupied— ^give me your 
band, sir; it is occupied you, and worthily and 
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naturally. Thii fortune Is deetlued to be yours* but you 
Iwre a greater fottune in her* sir, than you would haus In 
money were it forty times told. She chooses you* Mr. 
Ntckleby« She chooses as we* her dearest friends* would 
have her choose. Frank chooses as we would have kim 
choose. He should have your sister’s little hand, sir* if 
she had refused it' a score of times— a.h* he should* and he 
shall I You acted nobly* not knowing our senthnents ; hut 
now you know them* sir* you must do as you ate bid. 
Whatl You are the children of a worthy gentleman I 
The time was, sir* when my dear brother Nra and 1 were 
two poor, simple-hearted boys, wandering almost barefoott 
to seek our mtunea; are we changed in anything but 
years and worldly circumstances since that time ? No, God 
forbid I Oh, Ned, Ned, Ned, what a happy day this is for 
you and me 1 If our poor mother had only lived to see us 
now, Ned, how proud it would have made her dear heart 
at last I '* 

Thus apostrophised, brother Ned, who had entered with 
Mrs. Nidcleby, and who had been before unobserved by the 
young men, darted forward, and fairly hugged br^er 
Charles in his arms. 

** Bring in my little Kate,” said the latter, after a short 
silence. ** Bring her in, Ned. Let me see Kate* let me 
kiss her. I have a right to do so* now ; 1 was very near 
it when she first came ; 1 have often Imn near it. Ah 1 
Did you find the letter* my bird ? Did you find Madeline 
herself* waiting for you and expecting you ? Did you find 
that she had not quite forgotten her friend and nurse 
and sweet companion? Why, this is almost the best of 
alll" 

^*Come, come,” said Ned, Frank will be jealous, 
and we shall have some cutting of throats before 
dinner.” 

**Then let him take her away* Ned* let him take 
her away. Madeline’s in the next room. X^t all the 
lovers get out of the wav, and talk among themselves* 
if theyVe anything to say. Turn ’em out, Ned* eveiy 
onel” 

Brother Charles began the clearance by leaddng the 
blushing girt to the door, and dismissing her with a kiss* 
Frank was not very slow to follow, and Nicholas had dis- 
appeared first of all. So there only remained Mrs. Nkkteby 
and Miss La Creevy* wlio were both sobbing hearrily ; thle 
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two brathert ; find Tim Linktowater, wko now canto In to 
ahake bands adth everybody; bis found fiioe all ladmit 
and beamina with stniloa ' 

We]]» Tim Liakinwater, sir,** said brother Charles* who 
was always spokesman* **now tlie young iblks are happy* 
sir.^* 


** You didn^t keep *em in suspense as long as you said 
wu would* though**^, returned Hm archly. •« ^y, Mr. 
Kiddel^ and Mr. Frank were to have been in your room 
for 1 don’t know how long ; and 1 don’t know what you 
weren’t to have told tliem before you came out with the 
truth.” 


**Now* did you ever know such a villain as this, Ned?*’ 
said the old ^ntleman* ’’ did you ever know such a villain 
as Hm Linkinwater ? He accusing me of being impatient* 
and he the veiy man who has been wearying us morning* 
noon, and night* and torturing us for leave to go and tell 
’em what was in store* before our plans were half com^ 
plete, or we had arranged a single thing<-Hi treadierous 
dog!” 

^So he is, brother Charli^” returned Ned, ’’Tim is a 
treacherous dog. Tim is not to be trusted. Tim is a 
wild young fellow— he wants gravity and steadiness ; he 
must sow iiii wild oats, and then perhaps he’ll become in 
time a respectable member of socie^.” 

This being one of the standing jokes between tlie old 
fellows and Tim, they all three laughed very heartily, and 
might have laughed much longer ; but that the brothers* 
se^ng that Mrs. Nickleby was labouring to express her 
feelings* and was really overwhelmed by the haroiness of 
the time, took her bebveen them, and led her from the 
room under pretence of having to consult her on some most 
important arrans^ents. 

Now, Hm and Miss La Creevy had met very often* and 
had always been ve^ chatty and pleasant together— had 
always been great uiends — and consequently it was the 
most natural thing in the world that Tim, finding that she 
still sobbed, should endeavour to console her. As Miss La' 
Creevy sat on a larg^ old-^hioned window-seat* where 
tliere was ample rooo^fbir two, it was also natural that Tim 
should sit dovd beside her; and as to Tim’s beinf unusually 
spruce and particular in his attire that day* why It was a 
high fostivaf and a great oocanon* and that was the most 
natural thing of alL 
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Tim «at down baiide Mi8$ La Creevr» and orossii^ ono 
feg ovor tbe e&kBtf so that hts had vary comcdjr 

mt, and happenad to ha weaHng the neatest shoes and 
black st& stoddngs possibla^sbould cpme easily wlddn 
the ranae of h«T eye, Mid in a aoothing way-*-' 
•'DonHciy!- 

** 1 must,^ rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

** No, doa%^ said Tim. Please don^t ; pray don’t** 

** 1 am so Imppy !** ^bed the iitde woman* 

Then laugh/said Hm, «do lai^h.” 

What in the world Tim was doii^ with his arm it Is 
impossible to conjecture, but he knocked his elbow agsunst 
that part of the window which was quite on the other side 
of Miss La Creevy ; and it is dear that it could have no 
business there. 

•* Do laugh,** said Tim, «or 1*11 ay.” 

** Why should you cry ? ** asked Miss La Creevy, smiling* 
*' Because l*m happy too,** said Tim. **We are bm 
happy, and 1 should lilm to do as you do.** 

Surely there never was a man who fidgeted as Tim 
must have done then ; for he knocked the window again 
•—almost in the same place— and Miss La Creevy said dhe 
was sure he*d break it. 

** 1 knew,** said Tim, **Biatyou would be pleased with 
this scene.** 

** It was very thoughtful and Idnd to remember me,** 
returned Miss La Creevy. ** Nothing could have delighted 
me half so much.’* 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Tim L4nlda« 
water have said all this in a whisper? It was no secret. 
And why should Tim LInkinwater have looked so hard at 
Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La Creevy have 
looked so hard at the ground ? 

** lt*s a pleasant tmng,” said Tim, '*to people like us, 
who have passed all our lives in the world alone, to see 
young folios that we are fond of, brought together with 
so many years of happiness before them.** 

** Ah I ” cried the little woman, with all her heart, ** that 
itisi** 

** Although,** pursued Tun — ** although it makes one 
H&bI quite solitary and cast away — now don’t it? ” 

Miss La Creevy said she didn’t know. And why should 
she say she didn’t know ? Because she must Imva known 
whether it did or not 
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** lt*f almoit «nowh to make us got tnaniod after a]]» 
irn’t it? ^ oaid Tim* 

nootenre!** replied Miti La Creevr, Iaughli»t 
*‘iroaretooold.»* 

^‘Not a bsti” raid Timi “wo are 'loo old to be otfiglo^ 
why shouldn’t we both he marned, instead of tUtlng 
through the long winter evanlngo by our solitary firesides ? 
Why shouldn’t we make one of lt» and marry each 

other?” 

“Oh« Mr, Llnklnwater, you’re joking 1 ” 

“No, no, I’M not i’m not indeed,” said Tim, “1 
will, if you will. Do, my dear I ” 

“ It Would make people laugh so,” 

“Let ’em laugh,” cried Tim stoutly, “we have 

f ood tempers, I know, and we’il laugh too. Why, what 
earty laughs we have had since we have known each 
other,” 

“So we have,” cried Miss La Creevy-^iving way a 
little, as Tim thought, 

“It has been the happiest time in all my life>^at 
leauiti away from the counting-house and Cheeiyhle 
Brothers,” said Tim, “Do, my dearl Now, say you 
will-” 

“No, no, we mustn’t think of it,” returned Miss La 
Creevy. “ What would the brothers say ? ” 

“ \^y, God bless your soul I ” cried Tim innocently, 
“you don’t suppose I sliould think of such a tiling 
without their knowing it! Why, they left us here on 
purpose.” 

“ 1 can never look ’em in the feme again I” eaclaimed 
Miss La Creevy faintly. 

“Cornel” said Tim, “let’s be a comfortable couple. 
We shall live in the old house here, where 1 have been for 
four-and-forty year ; we shall go to the old church, where 
I’ve been every Sunday mornmg all through tiie| time ; 
we shall have all my old friends about us-^Dlek, the arch- 
way, the pump, the flower«^ots, and Mr. Frank’s children, 
and Mr,^ nldcieby’s children, that we shall seem like gratid- 
iather and grandmother too. Let’s be a comfortable 
couple, and tdke care of each other 1 And if we should 
get deaf, or lame, or blind, or bedridden, how glad we 
shall be that wo have somebody we are fond of, always to 
talk to and idt with I Let’s be a comfortable couple. Now 
do, my dearl” 
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Vivn mifiutet nffcer tfilf lionest and stialglitferwiirdi 
snaeelt* Uttlc M!s(» La Cre^vy and 71m were taflsing a9 
pmsantly as if th^ had fasen married for a seme of ^ara^ 
and had never onoe quarrened all the rime ; and Sve 
minutes aftm that, when Miss La Creevjr had bustled out 
to see if her eyes were red« and put her hair to riehts» Hip 
moved with a stately st^ towards the drawingroom, 
eaciaiming as he went, ** There ain't such another woman 
in ah London— I kftaw there ain't!" 

Sy this time the apoplectic butler was neariy in ritit in 
consequence of the unheard-of postponement of dinnen 
Nicholas, wlio had been engaged In a manner in which 
every reader may imagine for himself or herself, was 
huftytng downstairs, in obedience to his angry summons, 
when he encountered a new surprise. 

Upon his way down, he overtook in one of the passages, 
a stranger genteeliy dressed in black, who was also mo^ng 
towards the dining-room. As he was rather lame, and 
walked slowly, Nicholas lingered behind, and was follow* 
ing him step by step, wondering who he was, sriien 
he suddenly turned round and caught him 1^ both 
hands. 

Newman Noggs ! " cried Nicholas joyfully. 

*'Ah I Newman, your own Newman, your own old 
faithful Newman! My dear boy, my dear Nick, 1 give 
you joy, health, happiness, every blessing, I can't bear It 
— it's too much, my dear bw — it makes a child of me I " 

•‘Where have you been?” said Nicholas; "what have 
you been doing 1 How often have 1 inquired for you, and 
been told that i should hear before long f ” 

" 1 know, I know I ” returned Newman. *• They wanted 
all the happiness to come together, I've been helping ’em, 
I— I — ^loofc at me, Nick, look at me I '• 

"You would never let me do that,” said Nicholas, in a 
tone of gentle reproach. 

" I didn’t mind what 1 was then. I shouldn't have had 
the heart to put on gentleman's cdothes. They would 
have reminded me of old times, and made me mlseratde* 
I am another man now, Nick. My dear boy, I can't 
speak— don't say anything to me — don't think tiie worse 
of me for these tears— you don’t know what 1 feel tenday ; 
you can't, and never will I ” 

They sralfeed in to dinner arm-in-arm, and sat down 
side by side. 
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Nmr nM tuch a Bittner as tliat sltioe the wuM bsgaii. 
Them was the aaperanmiated haak deik;, Tim Limine* 
wat«r% fidend; and there was the chubby old lady, Tim 
Linkin waters sister; and there was so latieh attenttoo 
from Tim LinkinwatePs sbter to lltss La CreeifT, and 
there was so many Jokes h-otn the superannuated bank 
derk, and Tim Linkiawater himself was in such ’tip«^top 
spiritSi and little Miss La Cdeevy was in such a comlctu 
state, that of themselves th^ would have composed the 
pleasantest party conceivable. Then them was Mrs» 
Nicldeby so grand and complacent ; Madeline and Kate 
80 blushing and beautiful ; Ntcholas and Prank so devoted 
and proud ; and all four so sUentlv and tremblingly happy 
<^thm was Newman so subdued yet so overjoyed, and 
them warn the twin brothers so delighted and Interchange 
ing such looks, that the old servant stood transfixed behind 
his master’s ckair, and felt his eyes grow dim as they 
wandered round the table. 

When the first novelty of the meeting had worn oF, 
and they began truly to feel how happy they were, the 
cottversatioii became mom general, and the harmony and 
pleasum if possible increased. Tlie brothers were in a 
perfiM^t ecstaW; and their insisting on saluting the ladies 
all round helm they would permit them to retim, gave 
occarion to the eupmnnuated bank clerk to say so many 
good things that he quite outshone himself, and was 
tooked upon as a prodigy of humour. 

*’Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, iaidtig Iter 
daughter aside, directly they got upstairs, **you don’t 
really mean to toll me that this is actually true about 
Miss La Creevy and Mr. Linkinwater ? ” 

** Indeed it is, mamma.” 

*^Why, I never heard such a thing in my life!” ex* 
claimed Mm. Nicklebv. 

Mr. Linkinwater u a most excellent creatum,” reasoned 
Kate, ’*and, for his age, quite young still.” 

**For his age, my dear!” returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
*'yes; nobody says anything against him, except that 1 
tliink be is Aie weakest and most foidish man I ever 
knew, it’s her age I speeds of. That he should have 
gone and offered himself to a wobian who must be-— 
ah, half as old again as 1 am— and that she should 
have dared to accept him! It don’t signify, Kate; I’m 
disfrusted with fa^.” 
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Sha^tifc her head verv emphatically indeed* Mrs. 
Nickleby 8W<^t away ; and alt the evening^, in the midst 
of the merriment and enjoyment that ensued* and in 
which* with that eaception* she freely jparticipated* con* 
ducted herself towards Miss La Creevy in a stately and 
distant manner designed to mark her sense of the lin« 
propriety of her conduct* and to stffidfy her extreme and 
cutting^ disapprobation of the miso^eanour she had so 
flagrantly committed. 
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CHAPTER I^IV. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IS RECODNISED VN'DBR MELANCHOLY 
cmcUMSTANCES^ AND obTHEBOYS HALL BREAKS UP POE 
EVER, 

Nicholas was one of those whose joy b inccmiplete unless 
it is shared by the friends of adverse and less fortunate 
days. Surrounded by every fascination of love and hopei 
his warm heart yearned towards plain John Browdte. He 
remembered their first meeting with a smile» and their 
second with a tear; saw poor Smike once again with 
the bundle on his shoulder* trudging patiently by his 
side, and heard the honest Vorkshireman’s rough words 
of encouragement, as he left them on their road to 
London. 

Madeline and he sat down, very maiw times, jointly to 
produce a letter which should acquaint John at full length 
of his altered fortunes, and assure him of his friendsnip 
and gratitude. It so happened, however, that the letter 
could never be written. Although they applied themselves 
to it with the best intentions in the world, it chanced that 
they always fell to talking about something else, and 
when Nicholas tried it by himself, he found it impossible 
to write one half of what he wished to say, or to pen 
anything, indeed, which on re-perusal did not appear 
cold and unsatisfactory compared with what he haa in 
his mind. At last, after going on thus from day to , day, 
and reproaching himself more and more, he re5olved/|the 
more readily as Madeline strongly urged him) to make a 
hasty trip into Yorksliire, and present himself before Mr. 
and Mrs. Browdie without a word of notice. 

Thus it was that between seven and eight o*c1ock one 
evening, he and Kate found themselves in the Saracen's 
Head booktqg-office, securing a place to Greta Bridge by 
the next moVning's coach. They had to go westwara, to 
procure somo little necessaries for his journey, and, as it 
was a fine night, they agreed to walk there, and ride 
home. 

The place they had just been in called up so many 
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i^eottectldns, and Kate had so many anecdotes of MadeHne^ 
and Nicholas so many anecdotes of Frank, and each wiu^ 
so interested in what the other said, and both were SO 
hafypy and confiding, and had so much to talk about* 
that it was not until they had plunged for a full hal^ 
hour into that labyrinth of streets which lies between 
Seven Dials and Soho, without emerging into any largo 
thorou^^hfare, that Nicholas began to think it just possible 
they might have lost their way. 

The possibility was soon converted into a certainty; 
for, on looking about, and walking first to one end of 
the street and then to the other, he could find no land* 
mark he could recognise, and was fain to turn bads 
again in quest of some place at which he could seek a 
direction. 

It was a by-street, and there was nobody about, or in 
the few wretched shops they passed. Making towards a 
faint gleam of light, which streamed across the, pavement 
from a cellar, Nicholas was about to descend two or three 
steps so as to render himself visible to those below and 
make his inquiry, when he was arrested by a loud noise 
of scolding, in a wotnan^s voice. 

** Oh, come away I ” said Kate, ** they are quarrelling. 
You’ll be hurt.** 

“Wait one instant, Kate. Let us hear if there’s 
anything the matter,” returned her brother. “ Hush 1 ” 

“You nasty, idle, vicious, good-for-nothing brute,” cried 
the woman, stamping on the ground, why don’t you 
turn the mangle ? ” 

“ So I am, my life and soul ! ” replied a man’s voice, 
am always turning. I am perpetually turning, like 
a demd old horse in a dcmnilion mill. My life is one 
demd horrid grind I ” 

Then why don’t you go and list for a soldier ? ” retorted 
the woman ; “you’re welcome to.” 

“For a soldier 1” cried the man. “For a soldier: 
Would his joy and gladness see him in a coarse red 
coat with a little tail? Would she hear of his being 
slapped and beat by drummers demnebly? Would she 
have him fire off real guns, and have his hair cut, and 
his whiskers shaved, and his eyes turned right and Idfi. 
and his trousers pipe-clayed ? ” 

“Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, “you don’t know 
who that is. It’s Mr. Mantalini, 1 btn confident.” 
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Do make sure ! Peep at him while 1 adc the way,** 
said Nicholas. ** Come' Aewn a step or twcn^-come 2 ** 

Drawing her after him, Nicholas crept down the steps 
and look^ into a small boarded cellar. There, amlcist 
clothes-baskets and clothes, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, 
but wearing still an old patched pair of pantaloons of 
superlative make, a once brilttant waistcoat, and moustache 
and whiskers as of yore, but lacking their lustrous dye— • 
there, endeavouring to mollify the wrath of a buxom 
female, the proprietress of the concern, and grinding 
meanwhile as if for very life at the mangle, whose creak- 
ing noise, mingled with her shrill tones, appeared almost 
to deafen him— there was the graceful, elegant, fascinating, 
and once dashing Mantalini. 

^*Oh, you false traitor T* cried the lady, threatening 
personal violence on Mr. Mantalini^s face. 

False. Oh, dem 1 Now my soul, my gentle, captivat- 
ing, bewitching, and most demnebly enslaving chick-a-biddy, 
be calm,** said Mr. Mantalini humbly. 

** 1 won’t ! *’ screamed the woman. ** Til tear your 
eyes out 1 ** 

** Oh 1 What a demd savage lamb I ** cried Mr, Mantalini. 

You’re never to be trusted,** screamed the woman; 
**you were out all day yesterday, and gallivanting some- 
where, 1 know — you know you were. Isn’t it enough that 
1 paid two pound fourteen for you, and took you out of 
prison, and let you live here like a gentleman, but must you 
go on like this ; breaking my heart besides ? ” 

1 will never break its heart, 1 will be a good boy, and 
never do so any more ; I will never be naughty again ; 1 
beg its little pardon,” said Mr. Mantalini, dropping the 
handle of the mangle, and folding his palms together. 
** It is all up with its handsome friend 1 He hgs gone to 
the demnition bow-wows. It will have pity ; it will not 
scratch and claw, but pet and comfort ? Oh, demmit” 

Very little affected, to judge from her action, by this 
tender appeal, the lady was on the point of returning some 
angry reply, when Nicholas, raiding his voice, asked his 
way to Sixa^lly. 

Mr. Mantalini turned round, caught sight of Kate, and, 
wlUiout another word, leaped at one bound into a bed which 
stood behind the door, and .^rew the counterpane over his 
face, kicking meanwhile convulsively. 

** Demmit I** he cried, in a suffccating venc^ ** it*a littip 
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NtdiMby I Shut the door, put out ^ candle, turn me up ^ 
tn the bmatead 1 Oh, deau dem, dent 

The woman looked, 6r$t at Nicholas and then at 
Mantalini, as if ancertatn on whom to visit this eatfU^ 
ordinaiy behaviour ; but Mr. Mantallni happening by IIL 
luck to thrust his nose £rom under the bed-clothes in hts 
anxiety to ascertain whether the visitors were gone, she 
suddenly, and with a dexterity which could only have 
been acquired by long practice, flung a pretty heavy 
clothes-basket at him, with so good an aim tliat he kicked 
more vtolen^ than befcne, though without venturing to 
make any efrort to disengage his head, which was quite 
extinguished. Thinking this a hivQurable opportunity for 
departing before any of the torrent of her wrath discharged 
itself upon him, Nicholas hurried Kate off, and left the 
unfortunate subject of this unexpected recognition to 
explain his conduct as he best could. 

The next morning he began his journey. It was now 
cold, winter weather, forcibly recalling to his mind under 
what circumstances he had first travelled that road, and 
how many vicissitudes and changes he had since under- 
gone. He was alone inside the greater part of the way, 
and sometimes, when he had mllen into a doze, and, 
rousing himself, looked out of the window, and recognised 
some place which he well remembered as having passed^ 
either on his journey down, or in the long walk back with 
poor Smike, he could hardly believe but that all which had 
since happened had been a dream, and that they were sUll 
plodding wearily on towards London, with the world before 
them. 

To render these recollections the more vivid, it came on 
to snow as night set in ; and, passing through Stamford 
and Grantham, and by the little ale-house where he had 
heard Uie story of the bold Baron of Grogzwig, everything 
looked as if he had seen it but yesterday, and not even a 
flake of the white crust on the rook had melted awav« 
Encouraging the train ideas which flocked upon him, he 
could almost persuade himself that he sat a^in outside 
the coach with Squeers and the boys ; that he heard their 
voices in the air ; and that he felt again, but with a mi wied 
sensation of pain and pleasure now, that old sinking of^^e 
heart and longing after home. While he was yet yidMRtm 
himself up to tfaef» fancies he fell asleep, and, drsamtng 3 
Madeline, forgot them. 
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He idept at the hm at Greta Bridg^e on the night of his 
arrival, and, rising at a very early hour next mornings 
walked to die market-town, and inquired for John 
6rowdie*s house. John lived In the outskirts, now he 
was a £smily man ; and, as everybody knew him, Nicholas 
had no difiicultv in finding a boy who undertook to guide 
him to his residence. 

Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in hts impatience 
not even stopping to admire the thriving look of cottage 
or garden either, Nicholas made his way to the kitchen 
door, and knocked lustily with his stick. 

Hollo ! ” cried a voice inside, ** waa*t be the matther 
noo? Be the toon afire? Ding, but thou mak’est noise 
eneaf 1 ” 

With these words, John Browdie opened the door him- 
self, and opening his eyes to their utmost width, cried, 
as he clapped his hands together and burst into a hearty 
roar — 

Ecod, it be the godfeyther, it be the godfeyther 1 Tilly, 
here be Misther Nicldeby. Gi* us thee bond, mun. Coom 
awa\ coom awa*. In wi* *un, doon beside the fire; tak’a 
soop 0* thot. Dinnot say a word till thou*st droonk it a* I 
Oop wi’ it, mun. Ding ! but I’m reeght glod to see thee.” 

Adapting his action to his text, John dragged Nicholas 
into the kitchen, forced liim down upon a huge settle beside 
a blazing fire, poured out from an enormous bottle about 
a quarter of a pint of spirits, thrust it into his hand, opened 
his mouth and threw back his head as a sign to him to 
drink it instantly, and stood with a broad grin of welcome 
overspreading his great red face, like a jolly giant. 

“I might ha’ knowa’d,” said John, “that nobody but 
thou would ha’ coom wi’ slke a knock as yon. Thot was 
the wa’ thou knocked at schoolmeasther’s door, eh ? Ha, 
ha, ha ! But 1 say — waa’t be a’ this aboot schoolmeasther ? ” 

You know it, then ? ” said Nicholas. 

”Thw were talking about it doon toon last neeght,” 
replied John, ** but neane on ’em seemed quite to un’erstan’ 
it loike.” 

** After various shiftings and delays,” said Nicholas, **he 
has been sentenced to transported for seven years, for 
being in the unlawful possession of a stolen will ; and, 
alter that, he has to suffer the consec^uence of conspiracy,” 

**Whew!” cried John, “a conspiracy ! Soomat in the 
pooder plot wa’— eh ? Soomat In the Guy Faurx line ? ” 
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. ^No, no, nO| a oan^s^racjr connected with bit school; 
III obtain it presently.” 

** Tbot's re(^ht 1 ” said John, ** explain It arter braakSsst, 
not noo, for thou bees't hoongry» and so ani 1 ; and Tifly 
she mun’beat tlie bottom o*a* explanations, for she says 
thot*s the mutual confidence. Ha« ha. ha I Eood^ it^s a 
room start, is the mutual confidence 1” ' 

Tile entrance of Mra Browdie. with a smart cap on, and 
very many apologies for their having been detected in the 
act of breaktasting in the kitchen, stopped John in bis die* 
cusston of this grave suisject, and hastened the breakfast ; 
which, being composed of vast mounds of toast, nsw*-laid 
eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire pie, and other cold substantials 
(of which heavy relays were constantly appearing from 
another kitchen under the direction of a very plump servant), 
was admirably adapted to the cold, bleak morning, and 
received the utmost justice from all parties. At last it came 
to a close ; and the fire which had l^en lighted in the best 
parlour having by this time burned up, they adjourned 
thither, to hear what Nicholas had to tell. 

Nicholas told them all, and never was there a story which 
awakened so many^ emotions in the breasts of two eager 
listeners. At one time, honest John groaned in sympathy, 
and at another roared with joy ; at one time he vowed to 
go up to London on purpose to get a sight of the brothers 
Cheeryble ; and, at another, swore that Tim Linkinwater 
should receive such a ham by coach, and carriage firee, 
as mortal knife had never carved. When Nicholas began 
to describe Madeline, he sat with his mouth wide open, 
nudging Mrs. Browdie from time to time, and exclaiming 
under his breath that she must be *'raa*ther a tidy sort,” 
and when he heard at last that his young friend had come 
down purposely to communicate his good fortune, and to 
convey to him all those assurances of friendship which he 
could not state with sufficient warmth in writing^hat the 
only object of his journey was to share his happiness with 
them, and to tell them that when he was married Utey 
must come up to see him, and that Madeline insisted on it 
as well as he^John could hold out no longer, but, after 
looking indignantly at his wife, and demanding to know 
what she was whimpering for, drew his coat<-sleeve over 
his ^es and blubbered outright. 

'^Tell'ee waa't though,” said John seriously, when a 
great deal had been said on both sides, return to 
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schOQlm^astfcei'* If thk iiew« aboot Nsa hat^cbed schodl 
to-day, the bid *oomaii weaii*t have a whbte boim in her 
boddy, nor Fanny neither.** 

” Oh, John J ** crted Mrs, Browdle, 

** Ah } and oh, John, agean,” repfied the Yorkahireman, 
** I dinnot know what they lads mightn’t do. When it 
first got aboot that sehoolmiasther Was in trouble, sbom 
feythers and moothers sent and took their young chaps 
awa*. If them as is left should know waat*s coom tiv ’on, 
there’ll be sike a revolution and rebd ! Ding 1 But 1 
think they’ll a’ gang daft, and spill bluid like watlier ! ” 

In fact John Browdte’s apprehensions were so strong 
that he determined to ride over to the school without delay, 
and invited Nicholas to accompany him, which, however, 
he declined, pleading that his presence might perhaps 
aggravate the bitterness of their adversity. 

“ Thot’s true I ” said John, “I should ne’er ha’ thought 
o’ thot.” 

1 must return to-morrow,” said Nicholas, but 1 mean 
to dine with you to-day, and if Mrs. Browdie can give me 
a bed ’* 

Bed I** cried John, I wish thou could’st sleep in fewer 
beds at once. Ecod, thou shouid’st have ’em a’. Bide till 
1 coom back, on’y bide till 1 coom back, and ecod, we’ll 
mak’ a day of it.” 

Giving his wife a hearty kiss, and Nicholas a no less 
hearty shake of the hand, John mounted his horse and rode 
off: leaving Mrs. Browdie to apply herself to hospitable 
preparations, and his young friend to stroll about the 
neighbourhood, and revisit spots which were rendered 
fomtliar to him by many a miserable association. 

John cantered away, and, arriving at Dotheboys Hall, 
tied his horse to a gate and made his way to the school- 
room door, which he found locked on the inside^ A tre- 
mendous noise and riot arose from within, and applying 
bis eye to a convenient crevice in the wall, he did not remain 
long in Ignorance of Its meaning. 

news of Mr. Squeers’s down&ll had reached Dothe- 
boys ; that was quite clear. To all appearance it Had very 
recently become known to the young gentlemen ; for the 
rebellion had just bMcen out. 

It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle mornings, and 
Mrs. Squeers had entered school according to custom with 
the large bowl and spoon, followed by Miss Squeers and 
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tlio A>n^fi,bk» Wack^dt wha» datifii;: hik id^etiQtt» 

had taken upon him such minor branches of the executive at* 
kkddng the pupils with his nailed boots, pulling the 
of some^f the smaller ^s^ pinching the others in aggravat- 
ing places, and rendering himself, m various shniuir wa)w« 
a great comfort and happiness to his mother. Their entismoe, 
whether by premeditation or a simultaneous impulse, was 
tlie signal of revolt While one detachment rushed to the 
door and locked it, and another mounted on the dedcs and 
forms, the stoutest (and conseouently the newest) boy seimd 
the cane, and confronting Mrs. Squeers with a Stem 
countenance, snatched off her cap and beaver-bonnet pi:^ 
it on his own head, armed himself with the wooden spomt 
and bade her, on pain of death, go down upon her mees 
and take a dose directly. Before that estimable lady could 
recover herself, or offer the slightest retaliation, she was 
forced into a kneeling posture by a crowd of shouting tor- 
mentors, and compelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious 
mixture, rendered more than usually savoury bv the immer- 
sion in the bowl of Master Wackford’s head, whose ducking 
was intrusted to another rebel. The success of this first 
achievement prompted the malicious crowd, whose faces 
were clustered together in every variety of lank and ha|& 
starved ugliness, to further acts of outrage. The leader 
was insisting upon Mrs. Queers repeating her dose. 
Master Squeers was undergoing another dip in the treacle, 
and a violent assault had b^n commenced on Miss Squeers, 
when John Browdie, bursting open the door with a vigorous 
kick, rushed to the rescue. Tiie shouts, screams, groans, 
hoots, and dapping of hands suddenly ceased, and a dead 
silence ensued. 

** Ye be noice chaps,” said John, looking steadily round* 
What*s to do here, thou yoong dogs ? ” 

“Squeers is in prison, and we are going to run awav !” 
cried a score of shrill voices. “ We won’t stop, we won’t 1 ” 
“Wed then, dinnot stop,” replied John, “who waants 
thee to stop ? Roon awa’ loike men, but dinnot hurt the 
women,” 

“ Hurrah 1 ” cried the shrill voices, more shrilly still. ^ 
“Hurrah I” repeated John. “ Wcel, hurrah Imkc men 
too. Noo then, look out. Hip — ^hip — hip— hurrah 1 ” 

“ Hurrah I ” cried the voices, 

** Hurrah agean,” said John. “ Looder still, ^ 

The boys ol^ed. 
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**Ailoother ! ” sfiidjohn. Dinnatl>«afeanlMft Let\B 
have a good *un I *’ 

« Hurrah 1” 

**Noo, then/* said JoIyu, ^'let^s have van more to end 
wl\ and then coot off as quick as loike. Tak* a good 
breath noo — Squeers be in jail'^lhe school's brokken oop — 
it’s a’ ower — ^past and gane^thiuk o’ tliot» and let it be 
a hearty *un ! Hurrah r’ 

Sadi a cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboys Hall had 
never echoed before, and were destined never to respond to 
again. When the sound had died away, the school was 
empty ; and of Uie busy, noisy crowd which had peopled 
it but five minutes before, not one remained. 

Very well, Mr. Browdtel” said Miss Squeers, hot and 
Hushed from the recent encounter, but vixenish to the last ; 
** you’ve been and excited our boys to run away. Now 
see if we don’t pay you out for that, sir ! If my pa is 
unfortunate and trod down by henemies, we’re not going 
to be basely crowed and conquered over by you and Tilda. 

‘‘Noal** replied John bluntly, ‘‘thou bean’t. Tak’ thy 
oath o’ thot. Think betther o’ us, Fanny. I tell ’ee both, 
thot I’m glod the old man has been caught out at last— 
dom’d glod— but ye’ll sooffer eneaf wi’out an^ crowin’ fra’ 
me, and I be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly the lass, 
so 1 tell ’ee fiat. More than thot, 1 tell ’ee noo, that if 
thou needs friends to help thee awa’ from this place — dinnot 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st — thou’Jt foind Tilly 
and 1 wi’ a thout o’ old times aboot us, ready to lend thee 
a hond. And when 1 say thot, dinnot think I be asheamed 
of waa’t I’ve deane, for I say agean, Hurrah f and dom 
the schoolmeasther — there ! ” 

His parting words concluded, John Browdie strode 
heavily out, remounted his nag, put him once more into 
a smart canter, and, carolling lustily forth some fragments 
of an old song, to which the horse’s hoofs rat^ a merry 
accompaniment, sped back to his pretty wife and to 
Nicholas. 

For some days afterwards the neighbouring country was 
overrun with boys, who, the report went, had been secretly 
furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not only with a hearty 
meal of bread and meat, but with sundrv shillings and 
sixpences to help them on their wav. To this rumour 
John always returned a stout denial, which he accom- 
panied, however, with a lurking grin, that rendered tlie 
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8u»1doiis doubtful, and fully confirmed all pmrioua' 
believers. 

There were a few timid young chUdren. who, miserable 
as th^ bad been, and manv as were the tears they had 
shed in the wretched school, still knew no other homei 
and had formed for it a sort of attachment, which made 
them weep when the bolder spirits fled, and cling to it as 
a refuge. Of these, some were found crying under hedges, 
and in such places, frightened at the solitude. One bad 
a dead bird in a little cage; he had wandered nearly 
twenty miles, and when his poor favourite died, lost 
courage, and lay down beside him. Another was 4£s> 
covered in a yard liard by the school, sleeping with a dw, 
who bit at those who came to remove him, and licked the 
sleeping child’s pale face. 

They were taken back, and some otlier stragglers were 
recovered, but by degrees they were claimed, or lost again ; 
and, in course of time, Dotheboys Hall and its last break* 
ing up began to be forgotten by the neighbours, or to be 
only spoken of as among the things that liad been* 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

CONCtOSlON. 

When her term of mourning had expired, Madeline gave 
iter hand and fortune to Nicholas ; and on the same day 
and at the same time, Kate became Mrs, Frank Cheetyble. 
It was expected that Tim Linkinwater and Miss La Creevy 
would have made a third couple on the occasion, but they 
declined, and two or three weeks afterwards went out 
together one morning before breakfast, and coming back 
with merry faces, were found to have been quietly married 
that day. 

The money which Nicholas acquired in right of his wife 
he invested in the firm of Cheeryble Brothers, in which 
Frank had become a partner. Before many years elapsed, 
the business began to be carried on in the names of 
*'Cheei^ble and Nickleby,” so that Mrs. Nickleby’s 
prophetic anticipations were realised at last. 

The twin brothers retired. Who needs to be told that 
were happ^ ? The}r were surrounded by happiness of 
their own creation, and lived but to increase it. 

Tim Linkinwater condescended, after much entreaty and 
brow-beating, to accept a share in the house ; but he could 
never be prevailed upon to suffer the publication of his 
name as a partner, and always persisted in the punctual 
and regular discharp^e of his clerkly duties. 

He and his wife lived in the old house, and occupied the 
very bedchamber in which 1 m had slept for four-and-forty 
years. As his wife grew older, she became even a more 
cheerful and light-hearted little creature; and it was a 
common saying among their friends, that it was impossible 
to say which looked the happier— Tim as he sat calmly 
smiling in his .elbow-chair on one side of the fire, or his 
brisk Jittfe wt(e chatting and laughing, and constantly 
Inistling in and out of hers, on the other. 

Pickv the blackbird, was removed from the countirig- 
hbuse, and promoted to a warm corner in the common 
sitting-room. Beneath his cage hung two miniatures of 
Mrs, Linkinwater’s execution; one representing herself, 
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And* the other Urn ; attd hoth emtlifig Very hard at alS 
beholders. Tim’s head being powdered like a twdftli cake« 
and his spectades copied with great nicety^ strangers 
detected a close resemblance to him at the hrst glance, and 
this leading them to suspect tliat the other must be his 
wife, and emboldening them to say so without scruple# 
Mrs. Linkinwater grew very proud of these achievements , 
in time, and considered them among the most successful 
likenesses she had ever painted. Tim had the profoundest 
faith in them, likewise ; for on this, as on all other subjects, 
they held but one opinion ; and if ever there were a ** com^ 
fortable couple” in the world, it was Mr. and Mrs.- 
Linkinwater. 

Ralph having died intestate, and having no relations bul 
those with whom he had lived in such enmity, they would 
have become in legal course his heirs. But they could 
not bear the thought of growing rich on money so acquired^ 
and felt as though they could never hope to prosper with 
it. They made no claim to his wealth ; and the riches Ibr 
which he had toiled all his days, and burdened his soul 
with so matiy evil deeds, were swept at last into the coders 
of the state, and no man was the better or the happier for 
them. 

^ Arthur Gride was tried for the unlawful possession of the 
will, which he had either procured to be stolen, or had dis* 
honestly acquired and retained by other means as bad. By 
dint of an ingenious counsel, and a legal flaw, he escaped ; 
but only to undergo a worse punishment ; for, some years 
afterwards, his house was broken open in tlte night by 
robbers, tempted by the rumours of his great wealth, and 
he was found murdered in his bed. 

Mrs. Sliderskew went beyond tlie seas at nearly the same 
time as Mr. Squeers, ana in the course of nature never 
returned. Brooker died penitent. Sir Mulberry Hawk 
lived abroad for some years, courted and caressed, and in 
high repute as a fine dashing fellow. Ultimately, return- 
ing to this country, he was thrown into jail for debt, 
and there perished miserably, as such high spiril^ 
general Iv do. 

The first act of Nicholas, when he became a rich and 
prosperous merchant, was to buy his father’s old house« 
As ame crept on, and there came gradually about him a 
group of lovely children, it was altered and enlarged; but 
none of the old rooms were ever pulled down, no old tree, 
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was moled up, nothing with which tliere was any assocJa-r 
tion of bygone times was ever removed or changed* 

Within a stone’s throw was anotlier retreat, enlivened 
by children’s pleasant voices too ; and here was Kate, with 
many new tares and occupations, and many new faces 
courting her sweet smile (and one so like her own, that to 
her mother she seemed a child again), the Same true, gentle 
creature, the same fond sister, the same in the love of ail 
about her, as in her girlish dajs* 

Mrs. Nickfeby lived sometimes with her daughter and 
sometimes with her soil, accompanying one or other of them 
to London at those periods when cares of business 
obliged both families to reside there, and always preserving 
%gmat appearance of dignity, and relating her experiences 
(especially on points connected with the management and 
bringing up of children) with much solemnity and import- 
ance. It was a very long time before she could be induced 
to receive Mrs. Linkin water into favour, and it is even 
doubtful whether she ever thoroughly forgave her. 

There was one gray-haired, quiet, harmless gentleman, 
who, winter and summer, lived in a little cottage hard by 
Nicholas’s house, and when he was not there, assumed the 
superintendence of affairs. His chief pleasure and delight 
was in Uie children, with whom he was a child himself, and 
master of the revels. The little people could do nothing 
without dear Newman Noggs. 

The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, and 
trodden by feet so small and light, that not a daisy dropped 
Its head beneath their pressure. Through all the spring 
and summer time, garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by 
infant hands, rested on the stone ; and when the children 
came to change them lest they should wither and be pleasant 
to him no longer, their eyes filled with tears, and they 
spoke lour softly of their poor dead cousin. 








